
BorroAvers are required to kec|) 
the books clean. They are not to turn 
down or stain the leaves, nor to make 
pencil or other marks upon them 
They must take the earliest opportuni- 
ty of reporting- any damage or injury 
done to the books they receive, other- 
wise they Avill be held responsible for 
the value of tlie same 
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PREFACE. 


'The following report has been prepared under the 
instructions of the Executive Committee appointed by the 
G-overnment of Bengal to superintend the affairs of the 
Calcutta International Exhibition of 1883-84. The Committee 
have endeavoured, so far as possible, to secure an accurate 
account of each Court, by requesting the ofScer in charge 
to^prepare the chapter of the report relating to it, and the 
•Cothpiittee are much indebted to these gentlemen for the 
readiness with which they ’have responded to the 'appeal 
made to them. With respect to the chapters thus supplied, 
the duty of the Committee has been limited to the 
arpount of editing requisite to seoire uniformity. Unfor- 
tunately, however, in the case of some Courts there was 
no officer in charge to whom the Committee could apply, 
and other Courts were in charge of gentlemen jvho were 
unable, from want of leisure or other causes, to "furnish 
an^ccount of them. In these cases endeavoiu’s have^ be^p' 
made, so far as possible, to supply the deficiencies from 
such 'materials as were available iu the Committee’s Office; 
but materials have not in every instance been forthcoming, 
and some Courts have necessarily been left imdescribed. In 
order to render the report as complete as possible, chapters 
have been added to it giving au account of the history and" 
progress of the Exhibition, the buildings, the organisation 
of the juries, and the financial arrangements. 

The Es^SButive Committee would here acknowledge 
th§" assistance rendered to them by the Indian newspajiers, 
from whose columns considerable information has been 
extracted and used in the Report, 

M. H. Jackson, 

o Secretary. 

June 1885 
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f atrcrn. 

Ilia Exobilknct the Most Honokable the Vicehot anb GoTEniron-Gsy. 
EEAB OF India, the Maeqdis of Eipon, Tv G , PC, G M S I , G M I.E 

General CourMiittcc. 


tlio Calcutta Gazette of the 28^^ of ]!/'ovember, 1883 ) 


His Excellency General 8n Donald 
Stewart, Bart, GOB, GIB, Com- 
mandei-in-Uliicf wof lior Majesty s 
Bowes m India 

The Kou’ble Sir Eicharcl Gaith, Kt., 
Q 0 , Chief Justice oi Bengal 
The 1 Sight llererond the Lord Bishop 

of Cahutta 

The Hon’ We J Gibhs, C S I , C I E 
Tlie Hoa’hle Lieut -General T E Wil- 
SOU C B C I 12 

The Hon’bl’e 0 P Ilhert, DIE 
The Hon’bB Sir Stuait Bayley, K.T, 
C S I C I E 

Tho Hon'ble T C Hope, C S I , C I E 
The Hun'ble Ml Justice Mittei, BL 
The Hon’ble Mi Justice Ciiniiin^ain 
The Hon’ble Mr Justice McDonoll, 
TO 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Prinsep 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Wilson 
Tho Hon’ble Mr Jnstico Tottenham. 
ThcHIon’blc Mi Justice Maclean. 

The Hon’ble Mi. Justice Eield, M A , 
LL.D 

The Hon’ble Mr Justice Noriis, QG. 
The Hon’ble Mr Justice Pigot, B.A 
Tlie Hon’ble Mi- Justice O’Kinealy. 

His Giaoe the Aichbisliop and Yicar 
Apostolic of Western Bengal 
The Hon’ble H J Eeynolds, B A 
Th«>’Hon’ble 0. H. T Ciosthiraite. 


Tho Hon'ble W W Hunter, B A , 
LL D , C_I E 

Tho Hon’ble Sayyad AJimad, Elwn 
Baliadiu, of Aiigaih, G S I ^ 

Tho Hon’ble Duiga Oharu Laha ^ ^ 

Tlio Hou’ble G H P Evans » 

Tho Hon’ble H S Thomas, ELS, 
FZS 

Tho Hon’ble Eai Eristodas Pal Baha- 
dur, G I.E 

E 0 Buck, Esq , Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Tmha, lievenuo and 
Agiicultuial Departments 
A. Mackeuzio, Esq , BA, Seci etary 
to tlie Govoinnient of In^ui, Home 
Dejnirtment 

D M Barhoui, Esq, Sscietaiy to 
the Govoiument of India, Einaneial 
Department 

Colonel W. S Trevor, E E , V C , Secre- 
tary to the Government ot India, 
Public Works Department 
Colonel E S. Stanton, E E , Diieclor- 
General of liaihvays m India 
The Hon’ble G C Fanl, B A , C I E , 
Aclvocate-Geneial, Bengal. 

'ITie Hou’ble H L Dumpier, C.IE, 
Membei of the Boiiidof llevenue 
Tho Hon’ble T. T Allen, Legjil Eemem- 
hrancor * 

The Hon’ble Aunr Ah, Barrister-at- 
Law ' 



The Hon’ble Blmdeb Mookerjea, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble J . E Caithness. 

The Hoii’ble Moulvie Mahomed Yusuf. 

The Hou’ble A Pliillips. 

The Hon’ble C. P. L. Macaulay, M.A, 
Secretary to the Government of Ben- 
gal, Financial Department. 

The Hon’ble Colonel S. T. Trevor, B.E., 
Joint- Secretary to the Government of 
- Bengal, Public Works Department. 

The Ilon’ble Harbans Sahay ' 

Surgeon-General A J. Payne, M.D. 

H A. Cockerell, Esq , C.S.I, Member of 
the Board of Eevenue. 

J. Westland, Esq., Comptroller- General 
of Accounts 

The Comniissioner of the Presidency 
Division. 

■ F. B Peacock, Esq , OfEciating Secre- 
tary to the Government o± Bengal, 
Ji'iicial, Pohtical, and A 2 ipointment 
Departments. 

A. P J^lacDonncU, Esq , hi A , Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of Ben- 
gal, General and Eevenue 
•nients. * r. 

H. C Lcvinge, Esq., Officiating Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, 
Public Works Department 

F. B. Hogg, Esq , Director-General of 
Post Offices 

The Yenble the Archdeacon of Cal- 
cutta. 

^ !5''’igadier-General H C. Wilkmson, C.B,, 

^ Coupnanding Presidency Di‘'trict. 

Qplonel J. P. Tennant, II.E., C.I.E., 

' Mint Master, Calcutta , 

The Commissioner of the Bhagulpore 
Division. 

The Commissioner of the Burdivan 
Division. 

The Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division. 

The Comnussioner of the ChotaHagpore 
Division 

The Com^nissioner of the Dacca Divi- 
sion. 

The Commissioner of the Orissa Divi- 
sion. 

The Commissioner of the Patna Division. 

The Commissioner of the Bajshahye and 
Cooch Behar Division. 

H. L. Harrison, Esq., M.A., Commis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta. 

A. Croft, Esq., M A , Director of Public 
In&truetion. 

D. E, Lyall, Esq , Officiating Inspector- 
General of Police. 

L. P. D. ErjughtODjEsq., Administrator- 
General; 

Surgeon-Major A. S. Lethbridge, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Uails.^ 


J. A. Bourdillon, Esq., Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Eegisti ation. 

H. E. M. James, Esq., Postmaster- 
General of Bengal. 

H. Mattson, Esq , Consul-General, Am- 
erica. 

E VanEetvelde, Esq , Consul-Geneml, 
Belgium. 

G. Lemaire, Mons., Actmg Consul-Gen- 
eral, France 

J. Gallian, Le Chevalier, Consul-Gen- 
eral, Italy. <- 

H Beinhold, Esq., Consul, Austro- 
Hungary. _ ,, 

T. Payn, Esq., Consul, Belgium. 

W Bleek, Esq , Consul, Germany. 

E VanCutsem, Esq., Consul, Nether- 
lands ^ 

Manackjee Eiistomjeft, Esq , Consul-, 
Persia. 

A. A. Apear, Esq., Consul, Siam. 

T. D Ealli, Esq , V lee-Consul, Greece. 

H. Beer. Esq , Vice-Consul, Portugal. 

P. Charriol, Esq , Vice-Consul, Spain. 

M Guttilong, Esq., Vice-Con, sul, Swe^ 

den and Norivay. 

The Eeverend Father Lafont, S J., 
C.IE. 

Nawab Ali Kudr* Syud Hussan Ah 
Bahadur, of Moorshedabad. 
Maharajadhira] Aftab Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur, of Burdwaii. 

Mahara]a Sripat Sii^g, of Patna, 
Maharaja Eagendra Xishore SingJBaha- 
dur, of Betti ah 

Maharaja EadhaPrashad Sing Bahadur, 
of Doomraon. 

Maharaja Luchmessur Sing Bahadur, of 
Durbhimga. 

Maharaja Ehishua Pertab Sahee Baha- 
dur, of Hutwah. 

Maharaja Sheo Prosad Sing Bahadur, of 
Gidhore. 

Maharaja Gopal Chunder Sing, of Mohes- 
pore. 

Maharaja Dhunoorjoy Naram Bhunj 
Deo, of Keonjhiir. 

Eaja Bhikum Naram Smg Bahadur, of 
Deo. 

Eaja Eaghunath Saran Singh Deo, of 
Sirgoojah. 

Maharaja Juggutindro Nath* E ay, of 
Nattorc ^ 

Maharaiu Eajrup Koer, of Tikari. 
Maliaraja Naiciidra JCiushna Deb, of 
Calcutta 

Maharaja Kamal Krishna Deb, of Cal- 
cutta. 

Maharam Shumomoye, M.C.I., of Casim- 
bazar. 

Eaja Satyanand Gho,sa^ Bahadur, of 
Bhookoylas. r-s. 



Eaja Hav^ndi’a Knsliua Del) BaliadTir, 
of Calcutta. 

Ea3a Harbullub Narain Sing Bahadur, 
of Sonbursa. 

Eaja Eajendra Mullick, of Calcutta. 

Prince Mirza Jelian Kadir. 

S]3,abzada Ahmad Halim-uz-Zaman. 

Shahzada Mahomed Furmck Shah 

ISTawab Syud Ashgar Ah Bahadur, C.SI. 

Nawab Abdool Gunny, C S L, of Dacca. 

Naivab Ashanullah, of Dacca. 

JN'awab Mir Mahomed Ah.r, 

Nawab Abdool Luteef, OI.B. 

Nawab Vilayat All Khan, C.I.E. 

Sadji blur Mahomed Zaltariah. 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq. (Messrs. "W. Ha- 
worth & Co.) 

S. E. J. Clarke, Esq., Editor, Indian 

^ Daily News. 

A. C. E. Eorbes, Esq. (Messrs. P. W, 
Heilgers & Co.) 

J. J. J. Keswick, Esq. (Messrs. Jar- 
dine, Skinner & Co ) 

G. E Keith, Esq. (Messrs. Gladstone, 
Wylhe & Co.) 

X). !^ackmnon, Esq. (Messrs. Mackm- 
non, Mackenzie & Co ) 

G. Mewburn, Esq (Messrs, Gillanders, 
Arbuthuot & Co )' 

A. P. Ealli, Esq. (Messrs. Ealli Bros.) 

The Editor, Statesman and Fnend of 
India. 

The Editor, Englishman. 

The Editor, Pioneer. 

A. S'niidt, Esq (Messrs. Schroeder, 
Smidt & Co.) 

Eobert Steel, Esq. (Messrs. Eobert 
Steel & Co.) 

H. B. H, Turner, Esq (Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison & Co.) 

F Whitney, Esq. (Messrs. Whitney 
Bros. & Co.) 

M. Paul Dejoux (Messrs. Burn & Co.) 

E. S. Gubboy, Esq. 

E. D. J. Ezra, Esq. 

Bombay. 

E. Griffiths, Esq., Superintendent, Sir 
Jamsetji Jeejeobhoy School of Art, 
Bombay. 

E. T. Leith, Esqi, LL.M., Barrister-at- 
Law, Bombay. 

D. ^Macdonald, Esq , M.D., Secretary 
and Curator, Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Eoeth-Westben Peotinces and 
OUDH. 

Hon’ble Douglas Straight, Judge, High 
Court. „ 

Hon’ble W. Tyrrell, O.S., Judge, High 
- Cburt. 


iii 

Lieutenant-General C. Cui-eton, C B., 
Commanding, Lucknow. 
Lieutenant-General Sir E O Bright, 
K C B , Commandmg, Meenit 
Major-General Sir H. T. Maepherson, 
K.C.B , &c., Commanding, Allahabad. 
Hon’ble J. W. Qmnton, Member, Legis- 
lative Council. 

C. P. Carmichael, Esq , C.S.I , Senior 
Member of the board of Eeveuue. 
nH. J. Sp.irks, Esq , Judicial Comuils- 
sioner, Oudh. 

Commissioner of Meerut. 

Ditto Agra. 

Ditto Eohilkhand. 

Ditto Allahabad. 

Ditto Benares. 

Ditto Jliansi. 

Ditto Euniaun. 

Ditto Lucknow. 

Ditto Fyzabad 

Ditto Eae Bareli, 

Ditto Sitapur 

J. E. Eeid, Esq , Secretary to Govern- 
menA North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

J. Woodburn, Esq., Secretary to Gov- 
ernment (Oudh Eeveuue Depart- 
ment). 

Colonel J. 0 . Mayne, E.E , Secretary to 
Government, Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

W. Walker, M.D , Surgeon-GCneral. 
Colonel J. G Forbes, E.E., Secretarj to^ 
Government, Irrigation Branch.^ 

H Eivett-Carnao, Esq., C I E. 

E T Hobart, Esq., Inspector-Generly. 
of Prisons. 

E J. Sinkinson, Esq., Accoimtant-Gen- 
eral. 

Colonel Luard, Consultmg Engmeer for 
Guaranteed Eailways. 

G Greig, Esq., Conservator of Forests. 

F. S Growse, Esq , C.I.E., Collector of 
Bulandshahr. 

F. N. Wright, Esq., CcAlector of 
Meerut. 

J. C. Whishaw. Esq., M.D., Civil Sur- 
geon, Lucknow. 

J. W. Tyler, Esq , M.D., Superintendent, 
Central Jail, Agra. 

Major T. Gracey, E.E. 

Fleetwood Williams, Esq., C.S I. 

Colonel A. M. Brandreth, E E., Prm- 
cipal, Eoorki College. 

Colonel J. Stuart, E.A., Harness Factory, 
Cawnpore. 

Sydney Hartwell, Esq., Agent, Oudh 
and Eohilcund Eailway. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares.^ 
Mirza Suliman Kadr Bahadur, Lucknow. 
General Azimiuhim Khan Bahadur, of 
EamptviV " 



iv 


Baja Sliivi-a] Singli Baliadur, C.S.I., of 
Kasliipur. 

Eaja Shiva Pershad, C.S 1. 

Bana Shankar Buksh Bahadur, CJ.E., 
Khajurgaon, Rae Bareli. 

Saiyid Bakar All Xhan, of Pmdrawal, 
Bidandshahr. 

H. B. Heder&tedt, Esq., Chief Engineer, 
Oudh and Kohilcund Railway. 

Raja Jai Kishen Dass Bahadur, C S.I. 

J. Dayer, Esq., Traffic Manager, East' 
Indian Railway, Allahabad. 

Major C’. Dodd, Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Press, Allahabad. 

Raja Amu- Hnsen Khan Bahadur, Mah- 
mndabad, Sitapur 

Nawab Mahdi Ali Khan Bahadur Abu- 
sahib, Lucknow. 

, Nawab Jafir All Khan Bahadur, Luck- 
now. r 

Nawftb Baker Ali Khan Bahadur, Luck- 
now. 

Raja Jagiit Singh Bahadur, of Tajpiir. 
Raja TJdai Pratap Singh Bahadur, of 
Bhiuga. r' 

Raja Snambhu Narain ^^ingh Bahadur, 
of Ghazipiir. 

Captain F Chapman/; Shahpur House, 
Allahabad. 

G "W, Allen, Esq. 

Walter Colvjji, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

E. Macahster, Esq., of Rosa (Carew & 
Co.). ^ 

rW. Butler, Esq., Cawnpore (Messrs. 
dEor^and MacDonald). 

T. Finch, Esq., Menna, Shahjahan- 
“pur. 

J. B. Dunbar, Esq., Elgin Mills, Cawn- 
pore. 

Dr. E. J. Lazarus, M.D., J.P., Benares. 

C. Reinhold, Esq., Agra. 

G. Banyard, Esq., Lucknow (Messrs. 
Murray & Co.). 

J. H. Bridgman, Esq., LP., Gorakh- 
^ pur. 

Raja Jung“ Bahadur Khan Bahadur, of 
N anpara 

Raja Indra Bikram Sah, of Khaidgarh. 
Raja Sankar Singh, of Etali. 

Seth Naram Dass, of Mntti-a. 

Raja Ram Pratah Smgh Bahadur, of 
Manda, Allahahad. 

Raja Banspat Singh Bahadur, of Bara, 
Allahahad. 

Raja Lai Madho Singh, of Amethi. 

Raja Jn^ohan Singh Bahadur, of Sim- 
rota Chandpur, Rae Bareli. 

Kunwar Harnani»Singh Bahadur, Ahlu- 
walia, Bahraich. 

^Tawab Syftd Ahmed Khan, of Sirdhana, 
Meerut. 

Dmwar Abdul Ali Klan, of Chitari, 
Bulan^shahr. * » 


Kuuwar Liitf Ali Khan, of I'alihnagar, 
Bulandsliahr. 

Sheik Sharfuddm Bahadur, Budaun. 

Mir Muhammad Mohsim Khan,*Am- 
rolia, Moradabad. 

Babu Dwarka Nath Banerji, Pleader, 
High Court. , 

Punjab. 

H. M. Plowden, Esq., Judge, Chief 
Court. 

J. W. Smyth, Esq., C.S., Judge, Chief 
Court. '' 

G. R. Elsmie, Esq., C.S., Judge, Chief 
Court. f 

R. T. Burney, Esq., C.S., Judge, Chief 
Court. 

D. G. Barkley, Esq., C.S., Judge, Chief 
Court. 

B. H. Baden PoweU, Bsq., C.S., Judge’, 
<* Chief Court 

Colonel W. G. Davies, C.S. I., Officiating 
Emancial Commissioner, 

Major E G. Wace, Commissioner, Settle- 
ments and Agriculture. 

J. L. Kipling, Esq , Principal, Mayif 
School of Art. • 

D. Ross, Esq., Agent, S, P. and D. Rail- 
way. • 

Assam. • 

W. E. Ward, Esq., Commissioner, 
Assam Valley Districts. 

E, Stack, Esq , Dire#tor of Agriculture. 

I J. Wilson, Esq., Inspector of Schcjpls. 

Native States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
G.C S I., C I.E. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Manipur, 
K.C S.L » 

His Highness the Raja of Jhind, 
G.C S.L, C.I.E. • 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 
His Highness the Nawab of Bahawulpur, 
G.C.S.I. 

His Highness the Raja of Nahha, 
G.C S.L 

His Highness the Raja of Kapnrthalla. 
The Maharaja Bahadur of Cooch 
Behar. 

The Maharaja of Hill Tipperali*. 

Raja Narayan Parshad N armdar* Baha- 
dur, Hyderabad State. 

Nawab Shamsiil TJmra Amir-i-Kabir 
Kbursbid Jah Bahadur, Hyderabad 
State. 

Nawab Busbir-ud-Dowlah Bahadur, 
Hyderabad State. 

Nawab Vikarul Umra Bahadur, Hyder- 
abad State. • 

K. Sheshadri Iver. Eso.. Dewan. Mv- 
sore State. 



V 

€xmttibe Committee. 

PEESIDENT: 

The Hon’ble Augustus Eivers Thompson, C.S.I,, C.I.E 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal." 

VICE-PEESIDENT : 

Tlie Hon'Uo Colonel S, T. l^eror, M JointSeoretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Public Wm-ts Department. 

MEMBEES : 


Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, 
KC.S.L 


E O. Buclc, Esq., Secretary to the Gov- 

V eminent of India, Eevenue and Agri- 
cultural Departments. ^ 

The Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division. 

A. P* MacDonnell, Esq., M A., Officiat- 
ing Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, General and Eevenue Depart- 
ijjents. 

H. L. Harrison, Esq., M.A., Commissioner 
of Police, Calcuttf. 

Brigadier-General H. C. Wilkinson, O.B., 
Commanding Presidency District. 

A. W. Croft, Esq., M.A., Director of 
Pjjblic Instruction, Bengal. 

Lieutenant-(*olonel J. E. Fitzgerald Col- 
ogan, S C., Officiating Commandant, 
17th N.L, Eort William, 

W H Grimley, Esq., B A., Collector of 
Customs, Calcutta. 

Major J. Watei’hanse, B.S C., Deputy 
Superintendent, Survey of India. 

Surgeon-Major A. S. Lethbridge, M.D., 
Inspector- General of Jails, Bengal. 

Surgeon-Major P. W. A. de Fabeck, 
Officiating Sanitary Commissioner, 
Bengal. 


Suipon-Major G. King, M.B., Super- 
intendent. Botanical Gardens, How- 
rah. 


J. ^derson, Esq , M.D., F.E.S., Super- 
intendent, Indian Museum. 


IL B. MedHcott, Esq., A.M., P.E.S.» 

I.G.S., Supermtendent, Geological 
Survigy of India. 


®^yley, i^sq., C.S., Officiating 
Under-Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, General and Eevenue 
Departments. 


J. J. J. Keswick, Esq. (Messrs! Jardine, 
Skinner and Co.) 


D. Cruickshank, Esq. (Messrs. Begg, 
Dunlop and Co.) 


The Hon’hle E. Miller (Messrs. Hoare, 
Miller and Co.) 

W. D. Brnce, Esq., C.E., Vice-Chau'man' 
of the Commissioners for making Im- 
provements in the Port of Calcutta. 

Eai Eajendralala Mitra, Bahadur, 
C.I.E., LL.D. 


G. Irving, Esq. (Messrs. T. E. Thomson 
and Co.) 


D. J. Zemin, Esq. (Messrs. Lewis, Stew- 
art and Co.), President of the Calcutta 
Trades’ Association. 


SEGEETAEY: ^ 

M. H. Jackson, Esq.>.C.E., Assistanf!»Engineer, P. W. D. 



Coittiukstoiters anti ^rabinrial Clamiiiittcf®. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 

BRITISH GUIANA, 

CHAIBMAN : 

W. H. Campbell, Esq , LL.D. 

MEMBEES : 


N Atldnson, Esq. 

Eev. W, G. G- Austin. 

E. T A. Daly, Esq 

His Honor E. Plemmg, Esq. 

E. H. Erancis, Esq. 

"W. Fresson, Esq. 

'C H Gilbert, Esq. 

T. H. Glennie, Esq. 

B, J Godfrey, Esq. 

G. H. Hawtayne, Esq.^ 


J. S. Hill, Esq. 

G. S Genman, Esq. 

K. J Kelly, Esq. 

'H. Kirke, Esq., M.A. 

G Little, Esq., Jr, 

A C McCalman, Esq. 

P. H Nind, Esq. 

The Hon’ble W. Eus.sell. 

The Hon’ble W E. H. Smith. 

The Hon’ble W. A. G. Young, C.TH.G. 


SEOEETAEY: 

E. H. Glaisher, Esq. 


TEEASHEEE : 
R. W. Imach, Esq. 


CORRESPONDENT IN LONDON : 

W. Walker, Esq. 

COMMISSIONER IN CALCUTTA : 

H. Ku’ke, Esq., M.A., B.C. L., SheriE of Demerara 


CJiTLON. 

COMMISSIONER : 

J. Capper, Esq., Editor of the Ceylon Times. 


MAUEITIUS. 
COMMISSIONER : 
J. A. Despeissis, Esq. 


STEAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
, COMMISSIONER 
J. A, Swettenham, Esq., S.S.C.S. 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 

PEESIDEIN’T : 

The Hon’ble Sir Patrick AlPred Jennings, K O.M.Gr., M.P., 
"Vice-President o£ the Executive Council. 

" VICE-PEESIDENTS : 

The Hon’ble Edmund Barton, Speaker of the Leiiislatire Assembly. 
The Hon’ble Williani Macleay, M L C. 

The Hon’ble .John Byown Watt, M.L.O. 

Edwapd Combes, Esq., C M.G., U.P. 

MEMBEES : 

Robert Dudley Adams, Esq. 

The Hon’ble William Adams Brodribb, 

F.E.G S , M.L.O. 

James Nixon Brunker, Esq., M.P. 

Jehn Fitzgerald Eprns, Esq., M.P. 

Henry Clark, Esq, M P. 

Henry Copeland, Esq , M.P. 

The Hou’lile George Henry Cox, M L C 
"William Hinry Eldred, Esq, J.P., 

Consul-General for Clnli. 

William John Fergusson, Esq., M.P. 

David- Finlay son. Esq. 

James Fletcher, Esq , M.P. 

Fi’eclerick Augustus Franklin, Esq., 

C.E., J P. 

Alffed Reginald Fremlin, Esq., M.P. 

George Neville Griffiths, Esq., M.P. 

Hnery Halloran, Esq , C M G , J.P. 

John Harris, Esq.^ M.P., Mayor of 
Sydney. 

Louis Erancis Hey don, Esq.. M.P. 

Frederick Thomas Humphery, Esq., 

M.P. 

James Inglis, Esq. 

Archibald Hamilton Jacob, Esq., 

Eichard Lewis Jenkins, Esq , M.E.C.S.E., 

J.P. 

The Hon’ble Samuel Aron Joseph, M,L.C. 

The Hon’ble Philip Gidley King, M.L.C. 

Octavius Langtree, Esq. 

Archibald Liversidsie, Esq., P.E.S., 

Professor of Chemistry and Mineral- 
ogy in the Hmversity of Sydney. 

SECEETAEY : 

Alex. Gumming. Esq. 

EXECUTIVE COMMISSIONER IN CALCUTTA : 

E. A, Franklin, Esq., C.E., J.P. 

EEPEESENTATIVE COM VIISSIONER IN CALCUTTA: 
James N. Stuart, Esq. 

SUPERIi^ TENDS NT OF THE NEW SOUTH ’^ALES COURT: 
' Thonjas Pngb, Esq.*^ 


George Cumherlege Loughnan, Esq., 
M P. 

John Mackenzie, Esq., F.G.S,, Exam- 
iner of Coal-fields 

Charles Moore, Esq , F.L.8 , E.Z.8., 
Director of the Botanic Gardens. 

' Augu>tus Morris, Esq ^ 

The Hon’ble Henry iVUrt, M L 0. 
Heu'-y Moses, Esq , M.P. 

William Thomas Poole, Esq , M.P. 
Eobert-Preudergast, Esq. 

Wilbam Wright Eichardson, Esqp., J."?. 
Charles James Itoherts, Esq., O.M.G, 
iM P 

John Lee, Esq., M.P, 

Charles Smith, Esq. 

Robert Burdett Smith, Esq., M.P. 

John Sutherland, Esq., M.t'. 

Harman .lohn Tarratii;, Esq., M.P. 
Alfred Bennett, Esq. 

Prosper Nicholas Treheck, Esq., J.P, 
William Joseph Tnckett, Esq , M.P, 
Robert Hoddie Diiberg White, Esqf, 
M.P. 

Charles Smith Wilkinson, Esq , E.G.S., 
E L S., Geological Suiveyor. 

John Williams, Esq., Crown Solicitor. 
Alexander Wilson, Esq , M.P. 

William Briggs, Esq , J.P., Solicitor. 
Edmund Bingham Wodhouse, Esq , J.P. 
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VICTORIA. 

PRESIDENT 

Joseph Bosisto, Esq., M.P., J.P. 

MEMBERS : 

The Hon’blc John Woods, M P. Henry Burrows, Esq. 

The Hon’hle James Lorimer, M.P., Robert Aldwell, Esq. 

J.P ^ 4-lf‘xander Aughey, Esq. 

James Gibb, Esq , AI P , J P. J. Harward de Einzy, Esq. 

John Ntmmo, Esq , M.P., J.P. Frederik S. tbrimwade, Esq. 

John. Blyth, Esq., J P. Robert J. Jeffray, Esq. 

Thomas Patnc-k Fallon, Esq., J.P. Henry Madden, Esq 

David Mitchell, Esq., J.P George John Sims, Esq. 

Andrew Plummer, Esq., M.D., J.P. John B. Whitty, Esq. 
Andrew Rowan, Esq., J.P. 

SECRETARY • 

James Thomson, Esq. 

ASSI^ANT SECRETARY : 

Joseph Knowles, Esq. 


TASMANIA. 

EXECUTIVE COMMISSIONER = - 
T. C. Just, Esq. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

CHAIRMAN : 

The Hon’ble R. D. Ross, M.P. 
MEMBERS : 

Hon’ble David Murray, M.L.C. 

John Harvey, Esq., J.P. 

E. W. Pitts, Esq 
J Curnow, Esq., J.P. 

W. Haines, Esq., M.P. 

Samuel Davenport, Esq., J.P. 

SECRETARY: 

C. J. Coates, Esq. 


Thomas Hardy, Esq. 

A M. Simson, E^^ J P. 

Adam Adamson, Sen., Esq., J P, 
J. F. Conigrave, Esq., J.P. ’ . 
F. Makin, Esq., J.P. 


REPRESENTATIVE AT CALCUTTA: 
c H. J. Scott, Esq. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

AirSTEIA. 

Representatives deputed, hy the Minisfrif of Commerce of Vienna. 
CHIEF COMMISSIONEE : 

Alfonso Faber, Esq. 

COMMISSIOHEE: ‘ 

J. SclinelT, Esq. 

Represeiitative of the City of Salzherp, 

J. Silbiger, Esq. 


FEENCH itoO-CHINA. 


COCHIN CHINA. 

PBESIDENT : . 

M.^rouliet, General Secretary to the Department of Internal Administration.' 
• MEMBERS : 


M. Schroeder, Member of the Colonial 
Board. 

M. Klobukowski, Chief of the Governor s 
Council and of the Political Depart- 
ment. 

M. Cardi, Mayor of Saigon. 

M. Bataille, 1st Admimstrator at Binh- 
hoa, 

M. Tirant, Administrator of Internal 
Affairs, President of the Municipal 
Cotincil of Cholon. 

M. Vienot, Member of the Municipal 
Council of Saigon. 


i M. Per^, hlember of the Municipal 
Council of Saigon. ♦ 

M. Cornu, President of th» Saigon 
Chamber of Commerce, 

M. Catoire, Member of the Saigon 
Chamber of Commerce. » ** 

M. Moquin-Tandon, Director of tli^ 
Botanical Gardens and of the Experi- 
mental Farm. 

M. Do-Huu-Phuong, Doc-phu-su. 

M. Pascal, Sub-Chief of the 2nd Depart- 
ment of Internal Administration, 
Secretary to the Committee. 


SPECIAL COMMISSIOHEE : 

M. Moquin-Tandon, Commander of the Order of Cambodia. 


* TON QUIN. 

COMMISSIONER : 

M. Barthelemy Cabasse, Chemist, French Navy. 


NBTHEELATSIDS-INDIA. 
COMMISSIONER : 
James A. B. Wiselius, Esq. 



INDIAN EMPIRE. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF EXHIBITS : 

M. H. Ferrars, Esq, litqmty Conservator o£ Forests. 


ASSAM. 


PRESIDENT : 

W. E. Ward, Esq., Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts. 

members : 


His Highness the Maharaja of Mani- 
pur, K.G.S I 

E Stach, Esq , C S , Director of Agri- 
culture, Jomt-Secretary. ♦ 

J-. Wilson. Esq , Inspector of Schools, 
Joint-Secretary. 

B. G Geidt, Esq, CTS., Personal Assist- 
ant to the Chief Comimssioner. 

^ Cachab. 

J. Knor Wight. Esq., O.S., Deputy 

Commissioner. 

W. Aitchison, Esq. 

JBaboC Han Oharan Sarma, Ray Baha- 

'' dur. 

Sylhet. 

The Deputy Commissioner. 

J M. Turnbull, Esq. 

Baboo Lohnath Sarma. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

Colonel W. C. S. Clarhe, Deputy Corn- 
mis sion-er. 

TJ. Hajan Manik Seim, of Cherra. 

U. Rlur Singh Seim, of Khyrim. 

Naga Hills. 

R. B. McCabe, Esq., C.S., Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

Gabo Hills. 

Captain H. S. K. P. Maxwell, Deputy 
Commissioner. 

(JoALPABA. 

fj. J. S. ITriberg, Esq., Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 


I Baboo Bishuu Charan Chatterjee, B.A., 
! BL. 

Baboo Nidhiram Das. 

Kamedp. 

A._ C. Campbell, i^sq.. Deputy Commis- 
sioner 

H Bell, Esq. 

Baboo Hem Chandra Barua. 

Daeeang. 

H C Williams, Esq., C S., Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

R. Bruce, Esq. 

Baboo Harbitas Agarwala. 

Nowgong j 

Colonel T Lamb, D^uty Commissioner. 
CAB. Anderson, Esq / 

Munshi Rohmat Ali. ^ 

SiBSAGAE. 

Colonel A. E. Campbell, Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

J. Buckingham, Esq. 

Baboo Krishna Kanta Barua. 

Lak^:)^pue. 

Colonel H. J. Peet, Deputy* Commis- 
sioner. r- 

H. E S Hanmay, Esq. 

Ray Shadliun Gliaudra Buhadur. 

Geneial Tangal Singh, Minister of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Manipur, 
K.C S I. 

Geneial Balaram Singh, Minister of 
his Highness the Maharajah of 
Manipur, K.C S.I. 
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JOINT-SECEETAPvIES 

E. Stack, Esq , B C.S. 

Major W. F. Trotter, B.S.C. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE ASSAM ARTWAEE COURT: 
Major W. F. Trotter, B.S C. 

ASSISTANTS TO OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE ASSAM AETWARE 
COURT . 

L F. Tonnerre, Esq , Assistant Superintendent of Police. 

Babu Jageswar Barkati. '* 

EENG-AL. 

OFFICER IN CHAJIGE OP PROVINCIAL COURT: 

C. S. Bayley, Esq., B.C.S. 

OPBICERS IN CHARGE OF ECONOMIC COURT: 

Dr George Watt, F.L.S., Profes*sor, Bengal Educational Service. 

Babu Trailoky.i Nath Rlukbarji, Officer in charge of the Exhibition Branch, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, Government of India. 

. OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE EXHIBITS OF THE FOREST 
DEPARTMENT . 

^ » 

F. B. Manson, Esq., Deputy Conservator of Forests, Bengal. 

OFFICER IN charge OP THE EXHIBITS OF THE METEOROLOG- 
ICAL DEPARTMENT . 

H. Blanford, Esq., Meteorological Reporter. • 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE EXHIBITS OF THE JAIL DEPART- 
^ MENT> 

H. B. Hanlon, Esq., Superintendent of Jail Manufactures, Bengal. ^ 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE EXHIBITS OF THE SURVEY 
DEPARTMENT: 

• Captain St. G. C. Gore, R.E. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE EXHIBITS OF THE 
TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT: 

J. C.^ouglas, Esq., Chief Superintendent of Telegraphs, Bengal. 

CALOUTTA COURT. 

PRESIDENT : 

T|je.jC!omniissioner of the Presidency Division. 

MEMBERS: - 

C. C^ Stevens, Esq. H. W. Hallett, Esq. 

R. C. Sterndale, Esq. R. Y, Remfry, Esq. 

G. M. Goodricke, Esq. E- Head, Esq. 

A H Wnllis Eso. Babu Radhica Persaud Mukhelrji. 

’ ^ Babu Jadu Lai Mullick. 

SECRETARY: 

G. M. Goodricke, Esq.^ 



BOMBAY. 

PEESIDENT : 

H. Mowat, Esq., Special Commissioner, 

members : 


Abdul Ealiiman. 

P. Porbes Adam, Esq. 

H. H. A'ga Akbarsbah. 

H. H. Aga Jungeeskab. 

Abmedbhoy Hubibboy. 

Atmar4m Pandurang, G.Gr.M.O. 

Balaji Pandurang. 

G A. Barnett, Esq, 

Col. L. 0. Barton. 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bay ley. 

Sbet Beebardas Ambaidas, C.S.I. 

E. C. Bedarkar. 

Tbe Hop’ble Mr. Justice Birdwood. 

P. Bianey, Esq. 

W. ^oyd, Esq. ^ 

_Tbe Hon’ble Budrudin Tayabji, 

Byramji Dadabhai, Kban Bahadur. 
Byramji Jqibhai, C S.I. ^ 

Byidmji Hasarwanji Servai. 

John McLeod CampbeE, Esq , C S. 

S. H. Cbipluukar. 

0. P- Cooper, Esq. 

A. Crawford, Esq., C.S. 

H. Curwen, Esq. 

DadabbS,! bh,vroji. 

BinsbawJVIaneckji Petit. 

Eordb^i Eharsbedii Shroff. 

Borabji Padum3i. 

Dosab^iai Prdmji, C.S.I. 

Surgeon-Major W. Dymock, B.A. 

J. Elpbinston, Esq., C.S. 

A. B. Pforde, Esq. 

L. E. W. Porrest,- Esq. 

Pfamji Dinsba-w Petit. 

G. Geary, Esq. 

H. G. GeU, Esq. 

J. Gordon, Esq, 

, Govindrao Gangbadbar. 

Homji Kbarsedji Dady. 
HormarjrArdesar Hormarji Wadia. 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir Jamsetji Jijibbai. 
Jamsedji Hasarwanji Petit, 

J ayerilM Ulmiasbankar Yajnik. 

Jebanmr Oowasji Jebangir Eeadymoney. 
J eraj bbai Perbbai . 

Kaikbusbru N. Eabraji. 

K. E. Kama. 

Tbe Hon’ble Kasbinatb Trimbak Telang 
Edvasji Merwan ji Shroff. 

D. S. Kemp, Esq. 

Tbe Hon'ble Eao Kbanderao V. Easte 
Bahadur. * 

Ebarsetji N. Hervai. 

,JCbe Hon’ble Mr. Latham. 


E T Leitb, Esq., LL.M., B arris ter-at- 
Law. 

J. C. Lisboa, Esq., G.G.M.C. 

F. A. Little, Esq. 

Charles Lo^ypll, Esq. 

John Macfailane, Esq. 

J. L Mackay, Esq. 

T, D Mackenzie, Esq., C.S. 

Mabomed All Eogay. 

Maneckji Kharsedji. 

Sir Mangaldas Hatbubbny, Kt., CiS.I. 

J, G Moore, Esq , C.S. 

Captain H. Morlaud * 

^Tbe .Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hanabhai 
Haridas. 

Naudbboy Byramji Jijibboy. 
Nandsbaukar Tuljasbaukdr, Eai Baha- 
dur. 

Hasarwauji Ardesber Hormusji Wadnb* 
Hasarwanji Maneck]i Petit. • 
ISTavroji Purdun ji, C.I.E. 

Major H L Hutt.» 

E. 0. E. Ollivant, Esq., C S. • 

G. E Ormiston, Esq., MJ.C E! 

Padamji Pestonji, Su’dar Kban Baha- 
dur, 

P. D. Parker, Esq. • 

Colonel A. M, Phillips. 

Pbirozsbab Merwanji Mehta. 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Justice Pinbey. 
Eremabbai Hemabbai, Sbet. 

Premcband Eayeband. 

C. B. Pritchard, Esq., C.S. • 

W. H. Propert, Esq., C.S. ^ 

Lieut -Col A Pull an. 

Eagbunatb Harayen Kbotm C.I.E. 
Eabimtulla Mabomed Sayani, 
Eanohordas Narotamdas. 

E. J. Eeid, Esq. 

G. B Eeid, Esq., C.S. 

E. P. Eobertson, Esq., C.S. 

Jacob Sassoon, Esq. 

Tbe Hon’ble S. D. Sassoon. 

Tbe Hon'ble Mr. Jbigtice Scott. 

Sbankar Pandurang Pandit. 

Sbantaram H arcwen. 

Sordbji Eramji Patel. 

Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, C.I E. 

Sir Frank H. Souter, Kt., C.S.I. 

A. H. Spiy, Esq., C.S. 

J. Steiner, Esq. 

Suleman Abdul Wahid. 

Tapidas '’['’arjclas. 

J. Tborburn, Esq. 
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Varjiwanclas Matliawdag. 

Vinayekras Wassudeon, Sirdar. 

Tlie Hon’ble Eao Saheb Visliwanath 
Narayen Mandbk, C S.I. 

Yiziarangum Miidliar Sirdar Eao 
Bahadur. 

E. Walton, Esq., C.E. 

J. P. Watson, Esq. 

Surgeon-Major T. S Weir. 

Lient.-Col. E W West. 

E. Wmibridge, Esq. 

T. W. Wood, Esq. 

Ahmedabad. 

BSolanatli Sarabhai, Eao Bahadur. 
Eavasji Mancherii. 

Eanchodial Chhotalal. 

Kaiea. 

Bechordas VehcariJas. 

Narsiram Vaju’am. 

Beoach. 

Ealianrai Haknmatrai Desai. 
jN^sarwanji Sheriadji Ginwalld. 

• Stjeat. 

Dayar Eastomji Khrusedji Modi. 
Eosabhai Peston]i,^G^G M.O. 
JagJTwandds Ehusadas, Edo Bahadur. 
Mir Zulficar Ali Mir Jafar Ah. 

Thana. 

Jehangir Daddbhai. 

N'rrayen Vasudeo Eharkar, Eao Baha- 
dur. 

Ehandesh. 

Badriibhai Adamji, Taloda. 

Bank^ Hurgoyind, Chalisgaon. 

Goyina Eamohandra Garud, Vakil Ehu- 
lia. ^ 

Nasarvranji, Eramji Bhusayal. 


Ahmedkagae. 

Framji Ardesher, Elian Baliadnr 
Kesheyrao Wishyenatli PatyercUian. 
Naserwanji Ehursedji, Khan Bahadur. 

Poona. 

Hari Eaoji Chiplunkar. 

Nasik. 

Tfendat-al-Mnlk Bahadur Eaghunathrao 
Vithal Vinchurkar, C.S.I., Chief of 
Vinchur. 

■ Sataea. 

Ganesh Pandurang Agtaj. 

BTagojirao Patankar of Patan. 

Narayen Anant Mutable, Eao Bahadur, 
of Earad. 

jNarsingrdo Maney, Inanidar, ofrMhas- 
wad. • 

Sidrdm Keshayrdo Deshmukfi, of Eudal. 

Eolaba. 

Bhikdji ^dmehandra Ok. 

Beigaum. 

Bhimrdo Bdmrdo Desai, Indmddr and 
Second Class Sirdar 
Hatchrdo Anant, Pleader. 

Dsaewae. 

Subrdo Edmchandra Bayadbalti, 
Pleader. 

Eanaea. 

Sheshdgirrdo Vithal, Pleader 
Sheshdya Puttaya Nadig, Sirsi. 

Eatnagiei. 

Bhdskar Vishnu Phadke. 


HONOEAEY SEGEETAEY : 

J. Gordon, Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce. 


OEEICER IN CHARGE OF THE AETWAEE COURT: 

^ GriRiths, Esq., Sub-Commissioner. 

ASSISTA*NT TO OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE AETWAEE COURT : 

• Mr. B. A. Gnpte. 

* OEFICEE IN CHARGE OF THE MANUFACTURES COURT : 

J. H Grant, Esq , Commissioner. 

ASSISTANT TO OEFICEE IN CHARGE OF THE MANU^'ACTUEES 
COURT : 

Mr. Sitaram Gopinath. 
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BUE-MAH. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF EXHIBITS • 

HaiTy L. Tilly, Esq., Personal Assistant to the Chief Engmcer, P. 
British Burmah. 


CENTEAL INDIA. 

OFFICER IN CHAROE OF EXHIBITS • 

Major J. B. Keith. Assistant Curator of Ancient Monuments for Central India. 


CENTEAL PEOYINCES. 

general committee : 

T Ti Viillpr Esa B C S , Officiating Director of Agricnltnre. 

Eu^nfd Lo Balkrishna Buti, Esq.. Honorary Magistiate, Nagpur. 

HYDEEAPAD. 

OFFICER III CHARGE OF EXHIBITS : 

Sayyicl Mahmud, "Personal Assistant to Nawab Amii-i-Kabir KurshiR 


MADRAS AND TEAYANOOEE. 

PRESIDENT : 

The Hon’ble A. Mackenzie. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, COMMISSIONER, AND SECRETARY: 
Brigade-Surgeon George Bidie, MB., C.I.E. 
MEMBERS : 


Hon’ble Raja Code Narayan Gajapati 
nSie Mir Htiroaynn J ah Bahadu^ 

„ ^aravatiSeshayyaSasHijC 8.± 

H. S. Thomas, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
.LH Garstin.Esq, C.S.I.C.S. 

Colonel R. H SaAey, C B., R E. 

Surgeon-General W.R. Cormsh, F.R.C.S., 

W. Wilson, Esq., M.A., C.S. 

H.B arigg,Esq.,M.A.,CS. 

H. W. Bliss, Esq., B.A., C S. 

A. T. Arundel, Esq., B.A., C S, 

Colonel W S, Drerer, C.S.I. 

B. F. Chisholm, Esq., F.R.S., B.A. 

J. C. Sha-w,_ Esq. 

C. A Ainslie, Esq. 

L. Strange, Esq. 

' S. R. TurnhuU, Esq. 


T. A. Taylor, Esq. 

J. A Boyson, Esq. 

F W. Emery, Esq. 

W. S. Whiteside, Esq., C.S. 

.1. W. Arbuthnot, Esq. 

Colonel T. B Tennant. 

Honorary Surgeon Muhi-ud-din Sharif, 
Elhan Bahadur. 

M.R.Ry. P Chenfsal Rao Pantiilu Garu. 

„ V. Krishnamachari Avergal. 

,, R. Raghuuatha Rao Avergal, 

Dewan Bahadur. * 

„ P. S. Ramasawmy Mudaliar 

Avergal. 

„ C Singaravelu Mudaliar Aver- 

gal. 

,, P Etherajulu Naidoo Garu. 

„ W. S. Veukataramanjulu Nai- 

doo Garu. 



OFFICTATTNG COMMISSTONEE • 

Claude Yineent, Esq., OfEeiating ArcL.iteet to tke Government of Madras. 

OFFICIATING SECEETAEY . 

W. S. Whiteside, Esq., Af.C.S. 

OFFICEE IN CHAEGE OF TEE COUET : 

W. F. Digue, Esq. 


MY80EE. 

PEESIDENT: 


Lieut. -Col 

MEM BEES: 


Captain M C. Brachenbury, E.E. 

J. Cameron, Esq 

Hayes, Esq., Senior. 

Dr. E Henderson. 

H Hudson, Esq 

P. Kii&hnh, Eao, Eai Bahadur. 

Captain A. H MaCihtire. 

A h arayansami Mudaliar Eai Bahadur. 
B. L Eiee, Esq. 

A. E. Sabhapati Mudaliar Eai Bahadur. 


A. LeMessurier, E.E. 


E. Sealdwell, Esq. 

F W. Smith, Esq. 

A. Srinwasachar, Esq. 

T. Srinivasaieiiga-j, Esq. 

T. E. A. Thumboo Chetty, Esq. 

D Shania Eao. Esq 

Mahomed Saliha Sahib, Khan Bahac'^.ur. 
Abdul Ealiman, Esq. 

Haji Salia Mahomed Kasim gahib, Esq. 


SECEETAEIES . 

Standish Lee, Esq. _ | C. Eaghavacharlu, Esq , B.A. 

OFFICEE IN CHAEGE OF THE COUET : 
Standish Lee, Esq. 


NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OHDH. 

MEMBEES: 


Hnn’ble Douglas Straijjht, Judge, High 
Courr. 

Hou’ble.W. Tyrell, C.S., Judge, High 
Coutft, 

Ma]oi -General Sir H. T. Macpherson, 
K.C.B , &c., Commanding, Allahabad. 

Lieutenant-General C. Cureton, C.B , 
Commanding, Luchnow. 

Lieutenant-General Sir E. O. Bright, 
E C.B , Commanding, Meerut. 

C. P. Carmichael, Esq., 0 S.I , Senior 
Member, Boa?d of Eevenue. 


F. J. Sparks, Esq , Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Oudh. 

Hon’ble J. W. Quinton, Esq., Member, 
Legislative Council. 

Commissioner of Mi rat. 

Ditto Agva 

Ditto Eohilkbaiid. 

Ditto Allahabad. 

Ditto Benares.' 

Ditto Jliansi. 

Ditto K'lniann. 

Ditto Lucknow, 



Cortimiscioner of Fyzabad. 

Ditto Eoy Bareilly. 

Ditto Sitapur. 

J. E. Eeid, Esq., Secretary to GoTern- 

ment. 

Colonel J. O. Mayne,_EE., Secretary 
to Government, Public Worts Depart- 
ment. 

H. Exvett-Carnac, Esq , C.I.E 

W. Walker, Esq., M.D., Surgeon-Gen- 
eral. 0 

Colonel J. G. Forbes, E.E., Secre- 
tary to Government, Irrigation 
Branct. 

E. T. Hobart, Esq., Inspector-General 
of ails. 

J. Woodburn, Esq., Secretary to Gov- 
ernment (Oudb Eevenue Depart- 
ment). 

E. J. Sjnkinson, Esq., Accountant-Gen*J 

ernl.*^ *i 

Coronel Quard, Consulting Engineer for 
Guaranteed Eailways 

G Greig, Esq , Conservator of Forests. 

F. S. Grouse. Esq., C.I.E., Collector of 

Bulandsliabr. * 

F. H. Wnglit, Es«f., Collector of 
Meerut. 

J. Wlusliaw, Esq., M.D., Civil Surgeon, 
Lucknow. 

J. W. Tyler, Esq , M.D., Superintend- 
ent, Central Jail, Agra. 

Major y. Gracy, E.E. 

Thetwood Williams, Esq., C.S.I. 

Colonel A. M. Brandretb, K.E., Princi- 
pal Eoorkee College. 

Colonel J. Stewart, E.A., Harness Fac- 
tory. 

Sydney Hartwell, Esq., Agent, Oudli 
and EoMlcund Eailway. 

His Hig]mess°the Mabaraja of Benares. 

Mirza Sulaiman Kadr Bahadur, Luck- 
now. 

General Azimnddin Khan, Bahadur, of 
Eampur, 

Eaja Shm-aj Singh, Bahadur, C.S.I., 
of Klfashipur. 

Eaja Shiva Prashad, C.S.I. 

Eaua Shankar Bnksh Bahadur, C I.E. 

Sayyid Dakar All Khan, C.I.E., of Pau- 
drawal, Bulandshahr. 

H. B Hedcrstedt, Esq., Chief Engineer, 
Oudh and Eohilcund Eailway, 

Eaja Jai Kishen Dass Bahadur, C.S.I. 

J. Djer, Esq., Traffic Manager, East 
Indian Eailway, Allahabad 


Major 0. Dodd, Superinttodent, Gov- 
ernment Press, Allahabad. 

Uaja Amir Hasan Klian, Baliadnrj oi 
hlabamadabad, Sitapur. 

Hawab Madbi All Khan Bahadur, Abu- 
sahib, Lucknow. 

Hawab Jafir Ali Khan Bahadur, Abu- 
sabib, Lucknow. 

Hawab Baker Ah Khan Bahadur, -Abu- 
sahib, Lucknow. 

Eaja Jagat Singh Bahadur, of Tajpur. 

Ea.ia ITclai Pratap Singh Bahadur, of 
Ehinga. * , i t 

Eaja Sambhu Narain Singh Bahadur, 
of Ghazipur. * 

Captain F. Chapman, Shahpur House, 
Allahabad. 

G A. Allen, Esq. 

Walter Colvin, Esq., Barnstcr-at-Law. 

E. Macahster, Esq., oi Eosa (Garew & 
Co). 

' W. Butler, Esq., Cawupore. * 

H. Finch, Esq.. Meana, Shah j chan - 
piir, ^ . 

P. B. Dunbar, Esq , Cawnpore Elgin 
Mills. 

Dr. E. J. Lazarus, M D., J.P., Bwiares. 

C. Eeinholdt, Esq , Agra ^ 

G, Barnard, Esq,, Lucknow (Mes.srs. 
Murray and Co.). 

J. H. Bndgeman, Esq., Gorakhpur. 

Eaja Jang Bahadur, Khan Bahadur, of 
Hanpura. 

Eaja Jndra Bikraril Sah, of Kharigarh. 

Ea]a Shankar Singh, of Etah. 

Seth Harain Doss, of Mathura. 

Eaja Earn Pratab Sing Bahadur, of 
Manda, Allahabad. 

Eaja Bauspat Singh Bahadur, of Bara, 
Allahabad. 
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CALCUTTA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1883 - 84 . 


CHAPTER I. 


of the fchibitioit. 

OPENING AND CLOSING CEREMONIES.# 

The Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84 was the first 
attempt made in India to hold an exhibition of an inter- 
national character. Exhibitions on a smaller scale hai^ been 
held in various parts of India,- but these were generally of a 
local character ; and where their scape was not purely proyin- 
eial, no attempt was made to include in them specimens of 
other than Indian arts and manufactm’es. For the improve- 
. ment of Indian art these exhibitions were not without con- 
side:cable value, but they necessarily did not embrace the other 
important objects of an exhibition, — the bringing of distant 
countries into closer commercial union with .India and the 
development of new branches of industry. .This could only be 
done by means of an exhibition on a much larger scale than 
any previously attempted in India. The idea of holding such 
an exhibition was originated by Mr. Jules Joubert, a gentleman 
of French extraction, naturalised in New South Wales, who 
visited.Galcutta in the early part of the cold weather of 1883-83 
and kid his plans before the Lieutenant-Grovernor of Bengal, 
who forwarded them for the sanction of the Grovernment of 
India. The idea was taken up_ warmly by the Grovernment of 
India, and it was decided that an Exhibition should be held 
at Calcutta under the management of the ’Grovernment of 
Bengal. Thg general scope of the Exhibition,. its object’s, and 
the method proposed *for its management, were indicated in 



the following resolution issued by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
on the 16th of January 1883 

Dated Calcutta, the 16th January 1883. 

HESOLUTION — By the Government of Bengal, Eevenue Depai^ment, 
Miscellaneous (F). 

Bead — 

A letter, dated the 18th December 1882, from Mr, Jules Joubert, forward- 
mg a prospectus of an international exhibition which he proposes 
to- hold in Calcutta in pecember, January, and February 1883-84, 
and askmg tSe sanction and suppoi^; of the tjr(ivernment of 
Bengal m Ms undertaking. 

A letter, No. 2921—240 Mis (F.), dated the 22nd idem, to Mr. Jonbert, 
conveying the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor to the project 
and sanctioning the hol'ding of the exhibition. 

A lette?*, No. 2922 — 241 Mis- (F.), of the same date, to the Government' of 
India, forwarding a copy of the correspondence inviting the co- 
operation of the Government of India, and suggesting that other 
local Governments should he asked to assist'in securing 'the 
adequate representation af the exhibition of the natural products 
and manufactures of all parts of India., 

A letter. No. 318Ex. — 16-11, dated 28th idem, stating that the Government 
of India will he pleased to aid the exhibition m the manner proposed. 

From the papers cited In the preamble, it will be seen that Mr. 
Jules Joubert, the promoter of the recent International Exhibition in 
New Zealand, proposes* with the sanction of the Government, to bold 
a similar exhibition in Calcutta during the next cold season. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor having considered the proposal, has bad much satisfac- 
tion in. granting bis sanction and support to the unjer taking, which 
is likely, in Mr. Livers Thompson’s opinion, to have a very important 
effect in developing and promoting the^tsommercial prosperity of India. 
The good which resulted to the Australian and other colonies from 
recent exhibitions is well known, and there is every reason to believe 
that a similar undertaking will do much to attract -the attention of 
foreign countries to the great natural wealth of India and to the 
opportunities for profitable trade which the country presents. Mr. 
Joubert, whose services have been warmly acknowledged by the heads 
of various colonial Governments, has had much experieiice of inter- 
national exhihitipns, in various parts of the world, aud the Lieutenant- 
Governor has confidence in Mr. Jouhert’s ability to bring the under- 
taking in India to a successful issue. The Government of India has 
consented to give its support to the objects bf the exhibition, ai^d to 
invite the co-operatton of all local Governments and Administrations in 
the furtherance of those objects. There is thus every probability that 
the collection of Indian articles will he as complete'a^ possible, and it is 
hoped that exhibitors from England and the colonies, as well '.as from 
foreign countries, will come forward with large collections rf the 
products of foreign industries, especially of the kinds which are likely 
to find a ready sale in this country. New branches of trade may thus 
he opened out, and an impetus given by force of example to manufac- 
tures suited 1:0 India. 

‘ 2.^ The_ exhibition, which will he opened on the 4th of next 

. December, will be under the patronage of his Excellenq^ the Viceroy, 
and the ‘^Lieutenant- Governor has nominated a general and an exec- 
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utive committee for tlie promotion of its objects. The general committee 
will, tbe Lientenant-Grovemor trusts, be composed of the chief officers 
of the supreme Government and of all local Governments and Adminis- 
trations, the great Feudatory Chiefs and Nobles of India, and the leading 
officials and private individuals, bofli European and native, of various 
provinces. The duties of this committee will be for the most part 
honorary, but it will be in tbe power of its members to render great 
assistance by the exercise of their personal influence in promoting the 
interests of the undertaking. ■ , 

The Lieute'nant-Gowernor has received the assurance of the Govern- 
ment of India that all local Governments and Administrations will be 
advised to form local committees to co-operate with that in Calcutta 
in securing an adequate representation at the exhibition of all articles 
of Indian growth and manufacture. * 

3. It is proposed that the Exhibition should be beld partly in the 
Indian MnseUmi^ of which a portion will be set free for the purpose, 
and partly in large annexes Arrangements have been made by the 
Public Works Department of this Government for the immediate 
construction of those annexes in the space adjoining the Museum in 
Chowringhee which was formerly occupied by the offices of the Bengal 
Secretariat. Information regarding the details of the Ffxhibition will be 
foundihtheprospectus published with this resolutiotij*and any additional 
information which may be required can be obtained on application 
to the Executive Committee to the address of the Hon’ble Colonel S. T. 
Trevor, R.E^ Bengal Secretariat, Gj^lcutta.” 

• 

A provisiofial list of the names of the gentlemen 
appointed to the General and Executive Committees was 
published with this Resolution, but a revised list was luh- 
sequently issued in the supplement to the Calcutta Gasetk 
of the 28th of November. 1883, and is given at the beginning 
of this Volume. 

As soon as the preliminary arrangements had been 
made, Mr.* Joubert left India in order to canvass the Aus- 
tralian . colonies and secure their, adequate representation. 
He also appointed an agent in England to commilfnicate- 
with exhibitors at home. The Government of India at the 
same time addressed all local Governments and ’Administra- 
tions in India, well as the great Feudatory Chiefs, asking 
them ^to co-operate in securing the success of the Indian 
portion of the Exhibition. A sum of R.S. 50,.000 provided by 
the Government of Bengal was distributed among the 
provinces to meet expenses in getting together samples of 
provincial products and manufactures. To the rec[nest made 
to them by the Government of India, the local Governments 
and Admi:^istrations and several of the Feudatory •Chiefs , 
made a cordial response. Local Committee%were appointed, 

in some cases special officers were^dcpiited to work with 
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thi 0 Executive Committee in Calcutta. Grrants of money 
were given to supplement the funds provided by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The question of the buildings necessary for 
the Exhibition received the early attention of the Government. 
It had been Mr. Joubert’s intention, when he first submitted 
his proposals, to ask the Government merely to grant him 
sufficient space free of cost on the maidan on- which he 
could erect the necessary buildings at his own cost and by 
his own agency. Subsequently, however, he came to the 
conclusion that this would prove a more arduous undertaking 
than he had anticipated, and he proposed to the Government 
to grant him the use, ^ possible, of e£ part of the Indian 
Museum building to form the central feature of - the 
Exhibition, and to permit him to erect such temporajry 
a:^inexes in the space surrounding it as might be necessary. 
This proposal was submitted for the consideration of the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum and agreed to. Mr. Joubert 
further asked* the Government to allow the Public Works 
Department to •^andertake the construction of the annexes 
on his behalf, he undertaking to reimburse the cost on 
his return to Calcutta. This was also sanctioned. The 
buildings were accordingly cemmenced about the time of 
Mr. Jotfbert’s departure from India, and much -progress had 
been ^ade with them by the time of his untended return 
in March. It soon became evident, from the number of 
applications for space, that the ground available on the pre- 
mises of the Museum would be quite insufficient for the pur- 
poses of the Exhibition ; hut it was thought desirable to await 
Mr. Jonhert’s retium before proceeding with the erectiop of 
tothe^ buildings. This was unfortunately delayed till the end 
of June, by which time it had become ahsolutel/ necessary 
to enclose a considerable space on the maidan fronting the 
Muse-tfm and add very largely to the accommodation to he 
provided. ^ It was then resolved to erect in this enclosure 
a large buildiug specially for the Indian Courts and another 
for machinery, and extensive open-air sj^eqe was allotted 
to articles which were not of a nature to he injured'!^ the 
weather. Subsequently several smaller buildings were erected 
for military exhibits, the products *of Cochin China and 
Tonquin, &c. Ultimately the total amount of covered space 
occupied by the Exhibition amounted to 300,000 S“quare feet, 
or nearly seven acres. This, however, was far from being 
sufficient for the proper display of the exhibits, which were 
consequently o^^fercrowded, and in very many cases could 
only be seen at a disa^vantae-e. 
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The character of the Exhibition, which was to a great 
extent a private enterprise, no doubt prevented it from secui’- 
ing the participation of foreign coimtriesin the same manner as 
would otherwise have been the case. Foreign delegates were 
appointed only by- the Grovernment of Austro-Hungary, 
by the French cblonies of Cochin China and Tonqnin, and by 
the Dutch colony of Batavia. The following nations were, 
represented 'by exhibitors, but tobk no official action with 
respect to the Exhibition : — Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Itg,ly, Belgium, Turkey, Japan, and the United .States of* 
America. The active co-operation of many of the British 
colonies was extremely -gratifying. Royal Commissions were 
appointed by Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia, 
and representatives were sent by Tasmania, Ceylon, 'the 
Straits Settlements, Demerara, and Mauritius. Of the share 
actually taken in the Exhibition by each of the countries 
and colonies enumerated, and by the Indian provinces and 
independent states, it is not necessary to speak here, as a 
separgPte chapter will be devoted to each m a subsequent 
portion of the report. 

Much difficulty was found in allotting space in many 
cases owing to applications, which it was difficult ta refuse 
without causing disappointment and loss to intei^iing 
exhibitors and itnpairing the international character of 
the Exhibition, being received after the date appointed by the 
Executive Committee. But ultimately it was found possible . 
to complete the buildings and make all the necessary arrange- 
ments by ’the 4th of December, the date originally fixed for 
the opening ceremony. Some few Courts were not completely 
arranged, but there is reason to beheve that the opening 
ceremony found the Exhibition more finished than has been 
the case with any great Exhibition of late years.. , 

It was exceedingly unfortunate that a very heavy and 
very unusual fall of rain took place on the day fixed for the 
opening ; but the downpour abated to some extent in the 
afternoon, and the* programme was followed in its entirety. 
Owing ,to illness his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal was unfortunately not able to be present. * 

His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, her 
Excellency the Marchioness of Ripon, and his ExceHency the 
Governor of Bombay, arrived at 4-30 p.m. at the piam 
entrance to ^he Museum, outside which was posted a 
guard of honour of the Royal Warwicksltire Regiment 
with^band and colours. Their Excellencies and Royal High- 
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nesses were met at the gate by the Executive Committee, 
and a procession was then formed to the marble dais 
erected at the east side of the Museum quadrangle by Mr. 
A. Silbiger, the representative of the city of Salzburg. As 
soon as the Viceregal party were seated on the dais, the 
choiry consisting of ladies and gentlemen ffbm the Italian 
.Opera, assisted by a number of amatem'S, performed the 
following cantata in Italia*ti. The words of the cantata 
were by Signor Enrico Grolisciani, and the music 'by Herr 
*Mack : — _ 

CANTATA. 

Coro in gruppi — 

1° Figli del Q-ange, di gioja-un di 
NeTorizzonte spunta forier. 

2? In vincol santo gentil pensier 
Tntte del mondo le genti uni 

1° Figli del Grange, d’inni sien piene 
Le nostreiabbra, le man di fior ! 

2° soreUa tra noi conviene 

Ogni region obe sobiara I’astro d’or. 

Assolo di soprano-— 

Le braceia v’apro, o popoli ! 

L’ India son io — son io 
Cbe vi salnto ai limiti • 

Del sacro suolo "mio, 

Ben ginnti slate nn’ opera 
Solenne oggi a compir 
Ne le cui vaste linee 
•Grandeggia I’ayvenir ! . . 

L’universal concordia, 

L’universal. lavoro 
Di civiltd son cardini, 

Di civiltd tesoro. 

Unanimi prostriamoci 
A questo sol novel 
Che su la terra irradia 
Tutto il fulgor del del ! . . 

Coro di donne e fanciulli—' 

Ma ai canti meseendosi 
Dei regni adnnati 
II canto risuona 
De TAngla corona- 
Eietta da’ fati 
Snl Gange a vegliar — 

B ratti si scuotono 
I cuori a quel canto, 

' B grate si velano 
Le ciglfa di pianto, 
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E un grido prorompe 
Che tutti trascina 
E’un uomo solo al par : 

“ Dio salvi la Regina.” 

Tidti — • 

Clie tuonino i Tbronzi, eolieggin gli squilli . 

Che fendano I’aere i cento vessilli ! 

Sorelle, ecco Fora ! — Si scMude la nostra 
Per Fartq e Fmdustria*magnauinia giostra. 

Eu sotto il possente tuo scudo, o Yittoria, 

Cotanto concesso a Finda citta ! 

Per te, Regal Donna, qnest’ora di gloria 
Degli anni pin tardi Foblio sfider^. 

CANTATA. 

(Translation.) 

Sons of the Ganges ! lo ! a day of mirth* 

And happy augury * 

Hatli dawned upon our Eastern sky, 

And all the nations of the populous earth, 

Knit in the sacred bands 

Of peace an(fgentle thoughts, have joined harmonious hands. 
Sons of the Ganges ! raise 
A joyous hymn of praise, 

■ And let*yoiir heads with flowers, your lips "^ith songs, be 
crowned ; 

For all the nations round. 

On which doth shine day’s golden star, 

Have sent their tribes from far 
With sister voices sweet to swell the peaceful sound. 

See where India, like a bride, “ 

Her jewelled arms doth open wide, 

With heart of welcome greeting all 
That come to her high festival. 

Brother nations ! with us meet, 

Here the solemn work- complete 
By our joyful hands begun, 

Born of what this day is done. 

B^ore our glad prophetic eyes 

What glorious years to come in long procession rise. 

Hail sweet Concord, nurse of good. 

Universal brotherhood I 

Fount of wealth and rich increase, 

And the smiling arts of Peace. 

Lo from the East a light is springing 
A sun of hope and promise fair, 
illuming all the earth, and flinging 
•A heavenly radiahce thro’ the air ! - 
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Echoes of the mighty sound, 

Commingled nations’ choral strain, 

Across'the mountains and the main 
Shall to Britain’s isle rebound, 

Greeting her whom heaven hath crowned 
O’er the Ganges realm to reign. 

■ 0 mother-! as the tuneful message flies 
Our hearts are moved within us, softly rise 
Unbidden tears and^im our grateful eyes. 

Hark to the cry of prayer and praise 
That all in chorus raise, 

Prince and peasant, great and mean, 

God save oue, Empeess-Queen. 

Shout ! a noble work is done I 
Join the thunder of the gim ! 

Wave a hundred banners high, 

For the prosperous hour is nigh 
When in peaceful rivalry 
Invention, Art, and Labour meet 
.4?id for a bloodless palm compete. 

Such grace, Victoria, hath thy guardian power 
Qlfen to this city of thine Indian land •, 

Nor shall the peaceful honours Of this hour 
Yield to Oblivion’s touch or Timers defacing hand, 

* 

Alfthe conclusion of the cantata the Eight Eeyerend 
the L'brd Bishop of Calcutta attended by his^ Chaplain offered 
the f oUowing prayer : — 

0 Almighty God, the Creator and Preserver of all things in 
• heaven and earth, we the creatures of Thine hand desire to render in 
all humility the homage due to Thee. • ' ’ 

Glory he to Thee in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
towards men • . 

Glory he to Thee in Thine infinite perfections of Poyer, Wisdom, 
and Goodness : 

Glory be to Thee for the revelation of these Thy perfections in all 
Thy ^fts of nature and of grace ; 

Glory be to Tbee for the gifts of understanding and knowledge by 
which Thou hast taught us to search out and, apply the wondrous 
things of Thy Law. 

Accept, we beseech Thee, this our offering upraise and thanks- 
giving, especially now at this time, when we are about to display the 
fruits of our handiwork here brought together. Subdue in us all 
unworthy pride and self-seeking, and teach us so to labour aud use all 
that comes to our hand that we may ever he found working out the 
purposes of Thy Holy Will, to the fuller manifestation of Thy Glory 
and the greater happiness of mankind. 

Or Heavenly Father,* who hast knit together all Thy creation in a 
wonderful order, and hast made all mankind of one l^ood, to (dwell 
together in unity, rreplenishing the earth and subduing it, pour down 
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upon us of the ahiin dance of Thy mercy such grace as may draw us 
to Thyself, and in Thee to each other, in the bonds of love and peace. 
Lighten our darkness that we and all mankind may know Thee and 
Thy Will concerning us : kindle our affection, that loving Thee we 
may love the thing which Thou commahdest and worthily fulfil the 
duties of our respective callings. 

Bless, we pray Thee, Thy servant Victoria, our most gracious 
Empress, and all the Imperial family ; and especially at this time bless 
and protect thy servant Arthur Duke of Connaught, now called to 
serve Thee in this land, together with her whom Thou hast given to 
be the sharer in his life. 

• Give wisdom, faithfulness, and patience to all who in authority and 
in their several stations are endeavouring to promote the welfare of this 
land: and so overrule and order all things for good that peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be established 
here and in the fitmost parts of the earth. 

Finally, with these our praises and prayers, we offer and present 
unto Thee these the fruits of our labours ; beseeching Thee to accept 
them and bless them to our use, through Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
with Thee and the Holy Spirit liveth an^ reigneth, ever one God, 

wcft'ld without end, Amen. ^ 

• • 

Colonel S. T. Trevor, E.E., the Vice-President of the 
Executive Committee, then read the following, report of the 
proceedings of the Committee : — ^ 

May it please your Excellency, — We, the members of the EsScutive 
Committee appointe’h hy his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
to superintend and control the affairs of the Calcutta Internatianal 
Exhibition, have the honour to approach yom: Excellency with this our 
report We desire in presenting it to assure your Excellency of our 
heartfelt loyalty and devotion to the crown and person of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Uueen-Empress. We deem oinselves especially 
fortunate in being able to express this assurance in the hearing of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, inasmuch as 
their Royal Highnesses’ presence in India and their participation in 
this ceremouial afford evidence, if any were needed, of the strong and 
affectionate interest felt by her Majesty and the Royal Family in the 
welfare and prosperity of her Indian people. To your Excellency 
we wish to offer our respectful thanks for the interest displayed hy 
your Excellency in t^e advancement of this Exhibition from the time 
when it first received* the sanction of the Government of India to its 
completion this day. - 

The credit of originating the proposal to hold an international 
exhibition in Calcutta belongs to M. Jules Jouhert, to whose successful 
management of similar exhibitions testimony has been borne by the 
Governors of some of the colonies. M. Jouhert first laid.his scheme 
before the Lieutenant-Governor in October 1882. At that time he 
asked only the patronage and support of the Government and the free 
grant of snfficitfint space on the maidan for the erection of the necessary 
buildings, and was willing to bear the whole resjJonsihility of the 
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EsLibition. A furtlier insiglit, however, into the difficulties attending 
the execution on a large scale of novel undertakings in this country 
made M. Jouhert less sanguine of success than he had been at first, 
and more disposed to lean upon the Grovernment for support and 
assistance. At the same time a belief was forming in the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s mind that an international exhibition, guaranteed by the 
Government, at least as far as the Indian portion was concerned, could 
not fail to be of lasting benefit to the empire. In the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s opinion the time was wripe for such friendly rivalry as would 
bring home to foreign nations a better knowledge of the resources of 
India, and to India a truer notion of the benefits to he. gained from 
more extended intercourse and developed trade with other countries 
Thus the Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the approval of your Excel- 
lency, readily assented to M. Joubert’s proposals for official aid. 
That aid took the twofold form of assistance in constructing the 
Exhibition buildings at M. Joubert’s expense and of cffilecting exhibits 
illustrative of the arts and industries of India. The collection of 
Indian exhibits we confidently submit to criticism, while, if the 
buildings do not in all respects compare favourably with those of 
European exhibitions, we would beg your Excellency to remember 
that they have be^built within the space of a few months, and under 
the adverse circuffi^neeB of Indilin monsoon weather. The Executive 
Committee trust that, allowances being made for these circumstances, 
your Excellency may he of opinion that the most has been made of the 
time, and that praise is due to the officers, subordinates, and contractors 
of the Pahhc Works Department to whom was entrusted the duty of 
ereotiitg the buildings. 

The approval of your Excellency in Council l;o the proposal to 
holii this Exhibition was accorded in the month of December last. 
The necessary steps were then at once taken to commence proceedings 
by the appointment of n General and an Executive Committee. The 
General Committee, to which additions have from time to time been 
made, comprises the chief officers of state in India, Feudatory Chiefs 
and Nobles, and the leading officials and private individuals, both 
European and native, of the various provinces. The duties of this Com- 
mittee have been for the most part honorary, hut, as was anticipated by 
the Lj^eutenant-Governor at the time of their appointment, the good- will 
and personal infiuence of its members have been of material assistance 
in promoting the objects of the undertaking. The actual control of all 
matters connected with the Exhibition has rested with the Executive 
Committee. The Government of India warmly espoused the cause of 
the Exhibition, and invited the co-oxoeration and Assistance of all local 
Governments and Administrations. Similar invitations v^ere issued 
from the Foreign Department to the Feudatory Princes and Chiefs of 
India. These invitations, as well as others addressed by the Executive 
Committee to all foreign Consuls in Calcutta, have, it is gratifying to 
report, met__^with a general and hearty resjponse. 

While we thus most willingly acknowledge the obligations under 
whioh^he Government of India has placed the Executive Committee in 
the Matter of the Indian portion of the Exhibition, we also beg your 
Excellency’s periQissioji to notice the sustained and successful efiort 
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made by M. J oiibert in canvassing the Australian colonies, the United 
Kingdom, and foreign_ countries in favour of the Eshibition. For this 
purpose M. J oubert visited Australia, and at the same time established 
an agency in Lond<Dn by which the objects and scope of the Exhibition 
were made known throughout the United Kingdom. That the time 
chosen for the Exhibition was opportune was soon abundantly clear 
from the manner in which the scheme attracted the attention oi manu- 
facturers and others in England and the colonies ; and an additional 
imjietus was given to the undertaking when the connection with it of the 
Bengal Grovernment became more generally understood. 

^ The Exhibition has continued to grow apace, and numerous large 
aMitions to the buildings have become imperative. These buildings 
now comprise a portion of the Indian Museum, a new permanent build- 
ing specially erected to form a portion of the future home of the Bengal 
■ art ccfllection, six annexes contiguous to the Museum, a large Indian 
Court, and a stiM larger Machinery Court on the maidan, besides several 
minor buildings, the aggregate area of the whole being upwards of 
300,000 'square feet. Much space, moreover, in the grounds is allotted 
to articles suitable for outdoor disjilay. There are upward of 2,500 
exhibitors, and. the number of articles exhibited is not less than 
100,000. The Executive Committee regrSt mucjs^ that if has been 
necessary to refuse numerous applications for spaceVhioh have arrived 
since the last date fixed for their reception. The number of these 
applications renders it absolutely certain that, had it been possible to 
devote two years instead of one to the preparations for the Exhibition, 
the number of articles exhibited would easily have filled more than 
double the space which is now available. 

The Executive"* Committee have already referred to the zeal with 
which M. Jouhert has discharged his functions in connection with 
the Exhibition. They desire also to record their strong sense of the 
courtesy and good feeling with which he has carried out their wishes. 
Their thanks are due, moreover, to the representatives of the various 
foreign and colonial Grovemments, whose relations with them have 
always been of the most cordial and pleasant description. It is to the 
exertions of j^he several provincial Governments and* tributary states of 
India, of the local and branch* committees organised by them, and of 
the officers working under their control, that the very marked success of 
the Indian portion of the Exhibition is due. All provinces ofVIndia, 
and most of the larger feudatory states, are well represented in the 
Exhibition, and the collection of art ware, jewelry, and manufactures 
from the various parts of India has probably never been equalled. 

In conclusionftfie Executive Committee venture to hope that the 
example- Set by the Calcutta International Exhibition of 1883 may be 
followed in other provinces of the empire, and that the seed now sown 
may fructify until this great empire shall, in the friendly rivalries of 
peace, reach that prominent position among the nations of the earth 
to which her past history and traditions, her great natnr ah resources, 
and the persevering industry of her teeming populatioti, so justly 
entitle her. , 

Your Excellency, — The Executive Committee had until this morn- , 
ing indulged in the hope that his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
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would have been present in j^erson, and would have addressed your 
Excellency with regard to some of the larger issues connected with 
the Exhibition, with which it did not Ml within their province to, 
deal. 

Tour Lordship is aware of the reason for Mr. Livers Thompson’s 
unavoidable absence. Speaking for the Executive Committee, I would 
say that* our President’s absence on this occasion is a source of the 
profoundest regret to all of us, and that we earnestly hope that but 
a few days will suffice to reef ore him to health Meanwhile in his 
Honor’s absence I am deputed to thank ycfur Excellency for .your 
presence at this ceremony, and for the interest youi' Excellency has 
manifested in the work which we are now inaugurating. I am further 
commissioned to express in his Honor’s name, in the name of the 
' Executive Committee, and, indeed, in the name of all the people of 
this great province of Bengal, their sense of loyal gratification at the 
auspicious presence of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught ; and our feelings in this respect have been evoked as 
well by their Royal Highnesses’ own personal claims to our respectful 
regard, as by their connection with the illustrious Lady whose sway as 
Queen-Empress of India we all, European and native alike, most 
lovingly and revertfstly aclAowledge. " 

May I now as?f"' your Excellency to be pleased to declarS this 
Exhibition open ? 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in response to this invi- 
tation, ^ipse and said: — 

May it please your Royal Highnesses, Col05iel Trevor, -ladies 
and gentlemen, — Before I proceed to discharge the duty which Colonel 
Trefor has just asked me to undertake, and to declare this . Exhibition 
open, in accordance with the usual custom upon such occasions, and 
with the provisions contained in the programme of to-day’s proceed- 
ings, I desire to make a few observations in connection with the 
present Exhibition. 

You might naturally have expected that I should have com- 
menced those observations by congratulations, but the closing remarks 
which have fallen from Colonel Trevor fill my mind with a subject 
not oL«^ongratulation, but of deep regret, and I cannot pass • away to 
other 'and more pleasing topics without, in the first instance, expressing 
that which I am confident will be the unanimous feeling of every 
one here assembled, — the heartfelt regret which, one and all, we 
entertain for the enforced absence of the LieutenSn^-Governor. Toil, 
who know Mr. Rivers Thompson’s devotion to his public duties, need 
no assurance from me that it is nothing but^the imperative order of 
his medical adviser which has induced him to abstain from being here 
to-day ; and I am sure that, like myself, you would have deeply 
regretted- if he had come here at any risk to his valuable health in 
order to he with us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will now offer you my congratulations 
upon the completion of the undertaking of this Exhibitii^n, which was 
commenced less ^an twelve months ago. It is not yet quite a year 
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since tke Lieutenant-Grovernor first sought the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India to the establishment of an international exhibition in 
this city. 

That sanction was readily granted, and when we consider the 
magnitude and the many difficulties of the work, we may congratulate 
ourselves and thank those who have been actively engaged in carrying 
that work out, that they have been able to bring it, if not to absolute 
completion, yet to such a state of completeness as has enabled it to 
be opened upon the very day which wa« fixed last December. "When, 
twelve months ago, I wds invited by the Lieutenant-Governor to 
perform the opening ceremony to day, I had no hesitation in at once 
aci^pting the invitation, because I felt that few duties could be more 
appropriately allotted to one who has the honour to fill the position 
of her Majesty’s representative in this country than that of opening an 
international exhibition ; for I need not remind you of the deep 
interest which her Majesty has always felt in undertakings of this kind 
in any part of the world. 

The first conception of these exhibitions— a wise and fruitful 
conception — emanated from the sagacious mind of the late Prince 
Consort, and therefore you can all easily understand with what interest 
her* Majesty has followed the history of every sjr^poessive exhibition 
which fias grown out of that famous triumph which his Eoyal Highness 
accomplished in 1851. 

.Ladies and gentlemen, it appears that I judged rightly in thus 
interpreting her Majesty’s sentiments, for since I came into this hall, 
with that special fitness and opportuneness which marks every'* act of 
the Clueen-Empress, there has been put into my hand, while Colonel 
Trevor was reading his report, the following telegram from her 
Majesty: — My best wishes for the success of the Calcutta Exhi- 
bition.” 

Again, ladies and gentlemen. I must congratulate you heartily, 
upon the presence on this occasion of their Eoyal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught. When I ventured to send an invita- 
tion to his Eoyal Highness, asking that he and his illustrious Consort 
would he present here to-day, I had no doubt of the reception which 
that invitation would meet. Their' Eoyal Highnesses were graciously 
pleased to accept it at once, and thus to mark their deep inter^t in 
the undertaking in which you are engaged, — an interest, sir, whioJi in • 
the case of your Eoyal Highness may be justly called an hereditary 
interest. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, it would be most ungrateful, in 
the discharge of the* duty in which I am engaged on this occasion, if 
I were not'to say some words of earnest thanks to those who have 
laboured to accomplish the results which we are assembled here to 
witness. First and foremost among them your thanks, as you 
well know, are due to your Lieutenant-Governor, my friend Mr. 
Eivers Thompson. I should he the last person to wish to depreciate 
the labours of others who have worked for this important end, but 
I know well the deep interest which Mr. Thompson has felt in* this 
matter from tly very commencement, — the energy with which he has 
devoted himself to accomplish the undertaking,; an(?I venture to^say 
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that if it had not been for his. hearty support and untiring energy, you 
would not have had an international exhibition in Calcutta in 1883. 

There is another gentleman to whom our thanks are also due, 
who occupies in respect to this Exhibition a somewhat peculiar posi- 
tion. — I mean M. Jules Joubert. M. Joubert will excuse me. I am 
confident, if I frankly tell him that when first I heard that it was 
proposed that a private gentleman on his own responsibility should 
undertake the main burden and charge of getting up an international 
exhibition in Calcutta, I was ifilled with considerable sm’prise. The 
idea was to me a novel one. I was not th^ aware of what had been 
done in the same way by M. Joubert in other quarters of her 
Majesty’s dominions, and my first feeling was one, as I have said, of 
surprise. But Mr, Rivers Thompson assured me that he had looked 
carefully into the matter, and that he believed that M. Joubert 
was both willing and able to carry out the work he desired' to do. 
Satisfied by these assurances, and by the evidence of previous, though 
not altogether unvaried, successes which had attended his efforts, my 
doubts were removed, and the sanction of the Q-overnment of India 
was given to the undertaking. Well, ladies and gentlemen, you see 
how that undertaking has been accomplished. You see what M. 
Joubert has doneMnd I t^^imk you will agree, with me that our thafnks 
are due to him fm the zeal and energy with which he has laboured for 
this end. But while we thank M. Joubert, we must recollect that 
he could not have accomplished that which he has done unless he 
had had the untiring assistance and the zealous aid of the Executive 
Committee who have been conducting these operations. M. Joubert 
agre^ with me, I see, in that estimate of their services. The members 
of that Committee, official and non-official, have worked hard and done 
th^ir duty well ; but none of them, 1 think, wiU question the 
statement that I make when I say that foremost among them all your 
thanks are due to Colonel Trevor— for the tact, the zeal, and the 
patience with which he has guided their operations. I understand 
from the Lieutenant-G-overnor that he has had to contend with great 
difficulties and not a few temporary disappointments ; and here, in 
what has been accomplished, we see the result of the spirit in which 
he has laboured. 

J^adies and gentlemen, I will not detain you much longer, for 
* when I come to speak of the character of this Exhibition I feel a 
certain difficulty in expressing an opinion about it, because up to the 
present time I have not seen it. I should have liked very much to 
have had a private view of the Exhibition before to-day, so that I 
might have been able to give an opinion from ^5id‘personal knowledge 
of its contents ; but I have abstained from asking for such a private 
view because I found how much remained to be done within the last 
few days, and I was most anxious not to interrupt in any way the 
unceasing labom’S which have been necessary to accomplish that which 
has been actually effected. I can, therefore, only speak from hearsay 
and from fhe opinion of others ; but I believe that I am right in saying 
that e the Indian portion of this Exhibition is of a very satisfactory 
and interesting character, and that it will afford to you* Royal High- 
nesses and to otlser visitors from Europe, from the Australian colonies, 
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from Ainerica and otlier parts of tlie -world, a very fair sample ef the 
arts, nranufactures, and products of this great portion of her Majesty’s 
dominions : and I am quite sure that it will be a great advantage, both 
to India and to other countries, that her resources and her means should 
be more widely and better kno-wn than at present is often the case. 

I understand also, and I rejoice very much at it, that the Austra- 
lian portion of this Exhibition is extensive and full of interest, 

I also understand that we have present amongst us in this city a 
considerable number of gentlemen from the Australian colonies, and 
that more are expected to follow in their wake ; and I am sure that one 
and all here present will join with me in offering to them a hearty 
welcome. It has been said in the report that the Lieutenant- G-overnor 
feels very strongly the possibility and the great importance of devel- 
oping the trade between this country and Australia. In that Opinion 
I heartily concur. I believe that there is a great future before the 
trade of India an^ Australia, and I have no doubt that if this Exhi- 
bition furthers the development of that trade, that result alone will be 
amply sufficient to j ustify and reward the labours of those who have 
carried out this undertaking. Speaking a short time ago in England, 
his Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales stated that he intended to 
establish in 1886 a Biitish Colonial Exhabition, ^d that he hoped 
that India would be well represented there. I h(j^« so too. I trust 
that India will b© represented there even better than she is represented 
here, so that all her Majesty’s colonies may see what are her resources, 
and may llfeow what is the nature of the trade which we carry on with 
other countries. , 

There is one other remark which I desire to make before cqming 
to a conclusion. I ^‘kndw that it was the intention of Mr. Eivers 
Thompson to express a hope, which he very strongly entertained, that 
this Exhibition might not be altogether of a temporary character, but 
that from it might spring up a more permanent memorial ; and he 
has told me that he thought that memorial might most fittingly 
take the shape of a National Gallery and a School of Art. I will not 
enter upon that subject now, except to say that I earnestly hope that the 
wishes of the Lieutenant Governor in this respect may be accomplished. 

Ladies ^nd gentlemen, I need not detain you by any argu- 
ments to show the value of exhibitions of this kind. When "the 
great exhibition of 1851 was proposed by the Prince Conso!?t, the 
idea was first met with much opposition and with many prophecies 
of evil ; and when it had become an accomplished fact and a complete 
and triumphant success, there were not a few who indulged in exag- 
gerated dreams of thc'results of exhibitions of this kind. But that 
illustrious.*’ Prince, with the calm wisdom and deliberate judgment 
which characterised him, while he never doubted of the success of the 
undertaking, was never led into an over-enthusiastic estimate bf its 
effects ; and I cannot better conclude what I have to say to-night than 
by repeating with your Iloyal Highness’ permission to those who are 
assembled here, if the fading light will allow me to do so, the well- 
chosen words addressed by the Prince Consort to a great meeting 
in the Mansion House of London in connection with the exhibition of 
1851 — words which embodied his hopes and his axpectations, *and 
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wliich. •described wliat was in bis idea the aim and object of aj|^nter- 
national exhibition. 

His Royal Highness said : — “ I confidently hope that the first 
impression which the view of this vast collection will produce upon the 
spectator will he that of deep thankfulness to the Almighty for the 
blessings which he has bestowed upon us already here below, and the 
second the conviction that they can only be realised in proportion to 
the help which we are prepared to render each other ; therefore, only 
by peace, love, and assistance, not only between individuals, but 
between the nations of the earth.” • 

I can add nothing to these, words, and with them I declare the 
Exhibition to be open. t 

The buildings were then simultaneously lighted U23 
with electric light, a fanfare of trumpets was given, and 
a salute of 31 guns was fired from the ramparts of Fort 
William. The procession was re-formed, and conducted 
their Excellencies and Royal Highnesses into the British and 
colonial portions of the Exhibition, where the colonial and 
foreign repre^ntatives were p>resented to his Excellency*the 
Viceroy and hr*' Royal Highness the Duke of Conrfaught, 
and from thence to the Indian section, whe»e the Indian 
provincial representatives were similarly present^. After 
viewing some of the principal exhibits, their Excellencies and 
Royal TIigbnesses left the building by the west gate. ‘The 
day’s proceedings were concluded by a banquet at Grovern- 
ment House to the principal officials of the Government of 
India, to the accredited foreign and colonial and provin- 
cial representatives, and to the officials connected with the 
Exhibition. 

Within a few days of the opening, those portions of the 
Exhibition which were not ready at the opening ceremony 
were completed. The heavy rain at the *coi£mencement 
prevented the attendance of as many visitors as had been 
expected dmdng the fil-st few days, hut before long large 
crowds came daily. With a view to attract as large numbers 
as possible, and to place the Exhibition within the reach of the 
masses, the price of admission was fixed ^t 4 annas daily, 
with the exception of Wednesdays, which were reserved for 
visitors wishing to see the Exhibition with more comfort, and 
on which an admission fee of one rupee was charged. For a 
time the experiment of opening the buildings in the evenings 
for 8 annas was tried, but it was found that the numbers 
visiting it were insufficient to pay for the cost of ligbBng, 
and ‘^fter the first month the Exhibition was open from" 
10 a.m. to 6 p,pi. only. 
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The' total number of persons paying -for admission 
at the turnstiles was 817,153, to which must he added 
about 200,000 for season ticket-holders and exhibitors, 
attendants and others, who were admitted free. The total 
number admitted, therefore, during the currency of the 
Exhibition amounted to over a million. At first the admis- 
sions were not very closely checked, and ■ it is impossible 
therefore to say exactly the number of admissions daily in 
the month of December ; but from the 3rd -of January to the 
clewing of the Exhibition the numbers paying daily for 
admission will be found in the table given as an appendix do 
tliis report. It will be seen that, excluding holidays, ^the 
numbers showed a tendency to increase in the latter part of 
March ; and this tendency is, the Executive Committee believe, 
to be attributed principally to the fact that news of the 
Exhibition only began to spread among the masses outside 
Calcutta after it had been open for some time. Previously 
toJ;he opening everything that was possible h^ been done by 
means* of advertisements and hand-bills distributed through 
the villages to make the existence of the Exhibition known.* 
But news permeates the Indian village communities v^ry 
slowly, and there is much reason to believe that very^ many 
persons never even heafd of the existence of the Exhibition. 
It is therefore a matter for regret that it was found necessary 
to adhere to the original programme of closing the Exhibition 
early in March ; for had this not been the case, there c&n be 
little doubt that large numbers of natives would have 
continued to throng the buildings for many months. . Unfor- 
tunately, however, the early closing .was unavoidable, The 
^hibitors had come prepared to stay for tlmee months only, 
and were.iiaturally unwilling to endure the intense heat of an 
Indian summer when the season during which business was 
likely to be done was over. The buildings, moreover, • were 
for the most part of a temporary natoe, and were not intended 
for the hot weather. The heat in them towards the end of 
March became Tje?y oppressive, and would later on have been 
hardly hearable ; while a cyclone or other severe storm might 
have caused very serious injury to the buildings' themselves and 
to the very valuable articles exposed in them. On all these 
grounds, therefore, the closing at the beginning of March 
was necessary. But it is very gratifying to know that so large 
a number of people profited by the opportunity given to them 
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of’ seeing all that is best of Indian and foreign produce. 
Visitors from England and the colonies were less numerous 
than had been anticipated — a facf probably to be attributed 
for the most part to the heavy expense of a jommey to India, 
and to the frequent exhibitions which have in recent years 
been held in every quarter of the globe. People were 
naturally disinclined to travel long distances at a very heavy 
cost in order to see what they had already to a great extent 
seen at home; .and their disinclination to do this was 
probably increased by the rumours which were early . afloat, 
though they proved to be to some extent baseless, of the 
greatly enhanced cost of living in Calcutta and the difficulty 
of obtaining accommodation. To meet the. latter difficulty 
the Government erected a large temporary hotel, which was, 
however, but little used, as the existing accommodation for- 
■Europeans was found sufficient to supply all demands. The 
e;x;istence, however, of the hotel was not without a salutary 
influence in kegping prices down nearly to their normal le^el. 
One of the m(m’ gratifying featoes of the attendancTe was 
the large number of Indian women who visited the Exhi- 
bition ; and on this point the Committee cannot do better than 
-quote an extract from the speech delivered at the opening 
of Cofivocation by the Hon’ble H. J. Eeynolds, Vice- 
-Chancellor of the Calcutta University : — 

“ I speak of the Exhibition to-day,” Mr. Eeynolds said, “ as an 
educational agency, and as such it cannot but have made an impression 
even on the most simple rustic, who regarded it with a kind of stolid 
wonder,-^as a mere jddughiVy a mere palace of magic. The Exhibition is 
a school which has brought something even to such unpromising pupils 
as these, and still more it has aroused the interest and quickened the 
intelligence of the Indian craftsman and citizen. Next,^it has been -a 
mighty power in breaking down those traditional habits which in this 
eountp^ seclude the female sex from association with men. No one 
can ifave visited the Exhibition without being struck with the 
number of native ladies who were to be met with in its courts and 
galleries. Arrangements were made for setting aside certain days and 
hours for .their visits, but this scheme was only partially successful. 
They found that they could enter among the general throng of visitors 
without being in any way molested or annoyed, and the^ -availed 
themselves freely of this newly-discovered liberty. I saw it stated 
not long ago in the papers that nearly 50,000 native ladies had thus 
visited the Exhibition ; and if this statement is correct, the fact is one 
of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance.” 

The closing ceremony took place on Monday, the 10th of , 
March"', when, notwflthstanding the heat, large nun^ersboth of 
Europeans and natives of India were present. Her Ladyship 
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the Marchioness of Eipon was unavoidably prevented from 
beinpr present; His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by 
his Private and Military Secretaries and Aides-de-Camp 
arrived at the entrance to the buildings at 4-30 p.m., and was 
received by Ms Honor the Lieutenant-Hovernor of Bengal 
and staff and the members of the Executive Committee of the 
Exhibition. A guard of honour of European infantry with 
band and colours presented arms o© his Excellency’s arrival, 
and a procession wasHofmed to the dais, the band of the 17th 
Native Infantry (the Loyal Purbeah Regiment} playing the 
Nafional Anthem. As soon as his Excellency the Viceroy 
had taken his seat on the dais, the Vice-President of the 
Executive Committee read the following report of the awards 
made by the juries : — . 

May it please your Excellency, — "We, the members of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Calcutta International Exhibition, in present- 
ing this our report of the , awards of the juries, desire to thank your 
Excellency for consenting to preside at ^ this ceremony. xour 
Excellency’s presence to-day affords a further instande of the interest 
taken by your Excellency in the undertaking, which we qs,u now say 
with confidence has this day terminated a successful career. It is 
due to the G-overnment of India that under your Lordship’s auspices 
the several local Governments were invited to take part in this Exhi- 
bition, and the beautiful collections of all our Indian Courts, ®wbich 
form a prominent feature in this great undertaking, mark the energy 
and intelligence with which the Exhibition has been promoted by 
every local Administration in India. 

We desire at this time also to express the great satisfaction which 
we feel at the presence of his Honor the •Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. The absence from the closing ceremony of one who had 
guided the progress of this enterprise from its inception to this day 
with an earnest and helpful interest would have been a source of 
sincere regret itf) your Excellency and ourselves. 

It will be within the recollection of your Excellency that in 
the report which we had the honour to present at the opening of .>this 
Exhibition the number of exhibitors was stated to exceed 2,500, while 
the articles exhibited were estimated at over 100,000. The mere 
statement of these figures suffices to show how great was the task that 
devolved upon the jmors. For the purpose of judging, the articles 
exhibited were diviaed into 149 classes, and a separate jury was 
appointed ibr each class. The rules provided that each jury should 
consist of an uneven number of persons, of whom one-third shouldTbe 
selected hy the Indian exhibitors, one-third by the foreign exhibitors, 
and the remainder by the Executive Gommittee. Owing, no doubt, 
to the difficulty of making a selection — a difficulty much enhanced by 
the fact that most of the exhibitors were strangers to tliis city — 
comparatively few of the exhibitors availed themselves of the privilege 
of selecting juaors, and the duty of nomination thus fell in all but a 
few oases upon the Executive* Committee. The appointment of j aeries 
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"was the more difficult, in that the number of experts^in Calcutta is 
limited, and of these many were precluded from acting on juries as 
being interested in the results of the judging either as exhibitors or 
agents. Ultimately, however, it was found possible to appoint juries 
in all classes, and the Executive Committee would wisji to convey their 
thanks to the gentlemen who at a large sacrifice of time and labour have 
so kindly assisted them with their gratuitous services. The fact that not 
less than three jurors were appointed in each of the hundred and 
forty-nine classes, and that -^e total number of jurors who served was 
only 176, suffices of itself to show how gueat.was the task which some 
among these gentlemen so kindly imdertook. To facilitate the work 
of the juries, and to secure uniformity of procedure, a member o:^ the 
Executive Committee was appointed Superintendent of Juries; and the 
Executive Committee desire to record their sense of the valuable 
services rendered by Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. Fitzgerald Cologan in this 
behalf. Some time necessarily elapsed before the ^juries could begin 
work. The first jury met on the 19th January 1884, and th5 last 
award was declared only this morning. The total number of awards 
given has amounted to 3,142. The difficulty of obtaining jilrors of 
first instance led the Executive Committee ‘with some regret to decide 
that no appealSfcShould he allowed except in cases in which an es^ibit 
had been overlooked without any fault on the part of the e«hibitor ; 
and in ordtr to obviate the filing of appeals on other than substantial 
grounds, the deposit of a fee of Rs. 30 was required with each objec- 
tion. On the whole the number of appeals made on admissible 
grounds was very small, being under 2 per cent, of the awards, and 
testf-fies to the zeal and fairness with which the jurors executed their 
duties. ■ • 

The total number of awards given yras distributed as follows*:— 

Certificates of merit of the first class ... ... 1,898 

Certificates of merit of tlie second class ... ,,, 1,031 

Certificates of merit of the third and lower classes ... 661 

In 723 cases the certificate of merit of the first class was acoom' 
panied by a recommendation from the jury for the special distinction 
of a gold medal. All other certificates of the firsts class carry the 
silver medal with them, and those of the second class the bronze 
me#fal. We beg to present to your Excellency a list of the awards 
as 'complete _ as it has been possible to make it in the short time that 
has elapsed since the last report was received. As your Excellency 
will observe, the list is too long to read on the present occasion. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Govef5i»r, in asking the 
Viceroy to declare the Exhibition closed, said : — '' 

My Lord,— It now devolves upon me as President of the Exec- 
'utive Committee to ask your Excellency to declare officially the 
closing of the Calcutta International Exhibition. In asking your 
Lordship'to do this, we follow only in this matter the usual precedent 
of exhibitions m Europe, America, and Australia ; and indeed 

there seems to me to be a special need in India for somejormal ceremony 
of. this kind, m the fact that the numbers who have been pouring 
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ixi from £^1 parts of tlio country to visit tlie Esiibition liave been 
so great during tne last few days that it would seem to imply not 
so much the knowledge of the existence of the Exhibition having now 
reached the people, — for that we may suppose had prevailed,— but the 
knowledge of the fact that the Exhibition contained very wonderful 
things, and that it was well worth a visit. News of this kind travels 
very slowly in a country like India, and we may suppose rather that 
in remote villages and places the accounts given by returning visitors 
of the marvels^ of a new wonderland have dispelled the apathy and 
excited the curiosity and interest of the thousands who have thronged 
into the gates during the last few weeks. It would need thus the 
agithority of a public declaration of one in your Excellency’s exalted 
position to stay the inpouring ,of continued visitors. In the state of 
things to which I have thus generally referred, it is not without ifcs 
regret that the day for the termination of the Exhibition has arrived. 
I believe I am correct in saying that in other countries exhibition 
seasons have extended over a period of at least six months; and there 
can be little doubt in my mind that if we could have followed this 
course on the present occasion, the success of the enterprise would 
have been more widely acknowledged, and its benefits proportionately 
iftoreased. Considerations, however, of* climate, and season must 
prevaftl ; and for this reason, if for’none others, I am afraid the time has 
come when the curtain must fall and the lights be put out. I should 
here mention, my Lord, that it is the intention of the Bengal G-overn- 
ment to publish a full report of the operations of the Committee 
from the inception of this undertaking; reviewing carifully its 
projects, the plans adopted for its being carried out up to its consum- 
mation to-day. A€.vantage would be taken in this review to give some 
description of the exhibits from each country in all their interesting 
variety, and the results which we may fairly anticipate from the Exhi- 
bition in their many commercial and social aspects. A full represen- 
tation of the Exhibition and its results will thus be placed before the 
public. I would take, however, this opportunity of briefly recounting 
some of its prominent features. And first as regards the number of 
our visitors. I find from the paper which I hold in my hand that 
the total number of admissions dating from the 6th December to the 
4th of this month comes to 817,153 persons. This exclucles some 
8,000 persons estimated to have been present on the openiif^ day ; 
it excludes alsctsome 3 or 4,000 free admissio^is, which Mr. jonbert very 
kindly and liberally extended to the schools and charitable institutions 
of the town; and it excludes also the large multitudes who have 
crowded the Courts during the last week. We shall not, I take it, be 
very far 'wrong if, putting all together, we estimate the total returns 
up to this evening at a million of persons. Of course it may be 
thought that the result might have been better, and that . out of a 
population in this country of 260 millions one million makes an 
inconsiderable show. But it mnstbejjememhered, my Lord, that India 
is rather a large place ; that the distances to he travelled are very 
great ; that expenses of travelling are very heavy ; and, specialjy, that 
the mass of the 250 .millions are very poor people, whose presence 
under any OTCumstances was out of the question.* Again, I would 
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note that very great increase to the daily average of sight-seers would 
have been a serious ineonvenience, except, perhaps, to M. Joubert. 
The space for the Exhibition, though probably it has grown to three 
times the size which was originally contemplated, would not have 
sufficed for larger numbers. It is interesting to fin’d that the daily 
average up to a week ago of paid admissions is a higher average than 
that obtained at either of the Exhibitions of Melbourne or Sydney. For 
Calcutta the daily average on the 96 days comes to 6,277 persons, against 
6,214 at Melbourne and 4,184 at Sydney. Perhaps 6,000 persons a day 
represent a number which the Court arfd grounds here would 
conveniently accommodate ; but we find that on special occasions and on 
particular holidays the number of daily visitors have grown to about 
14,600 during the Christmas week, and to as many as 16,183 on 
the 10th December. As a spectacle, then, I think we may fairly 
congratulate ourselves on the keen interest which this Exhibition has 
excited in the native mind ; and as an Exhibition*' for India, the 
primary air»of our efforts has been secured. To Europeans, exhibitions 
of the kind are familiar enough. To Indians it was in every sense a 
novelty, in the magnitude of the enterprise, the variety of the display, 
and the splendour and value of the collections ; and the gratification 
in the spectacle will have been all the greater in the discovery th#.t 
honour and distinction were especially reflected upon the heEfiitiful 
illustrations of native art and native industry. Who that has seen 
the beautful carpets and shawls from Kashmir and Agra, the silken 
and muslin fabrics of native manufacture, the silver-work of Cuttack, 
the ivory^work from Murshidabad, the wood-carving from Burma, and 
the hifissware from Benares, Jaipur, and many other cities,^ hut 
must realise the great resources of native techniSal talent in those 
directions in which delicacy of touch and colouring are especially 
called into use. And if a native artisan or mechanic has. stood aghast 
at the marvels wrought by the mechanical appliances of Europe 
constructed for the relief and diminution of manual labour, or gazed in 
astonishment upon the stupendous powers which steam and electricity 
have been brought to exercise even in the commoner uses of human needs 
and requirements, and if these sights now only excite ^wonderment 
when contrasted with the simpler but often ingenious contrivances of 
his owg handicraft, we can trust to the gro-wing forces of the wider 
education in all its branches which your Lordship’s administration vdll 
have promoted for the diSueion of that special knowledge which shall 
appropriate the lessons which the Exhibition has taught for the 
benefit and advancement of India. Then I^would say a word, my 
Lord, upon the financial position, regarding wicli there seems to have 
been some anxiety. The total cost of the building for the Exhibition 
comes to an outlay of Rs. 3,20,000, of which, under our arrangement 
with M. .Jonbert, Es. 2,20,000 have been paid in cash, leaving a 
balance of one lakh to be adjusted by the value of buildings or mate- 
rial which the Bengal Grovernment proposes to take over. So that as 
regards the expenditure upon the structure, the Exhibition will not have 
cost tl^ Grovemment a rupee. Besides this, however, we have had the 
honour of placing at the disposal of the Government oi India in the 
Bevenue Departnaent % sum of Rs. 50,000, 'which, I understand, has 
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boen distributed among other local Governments and Administrations 
for their collections, and these collections by arrangement we retain in 
return for our money. We have also had to spend the same amount 
—half a lakh of rupees — ^for our own collections in the Lower Prov- 
inces, because the peculiarity of the native mind is this, that, unlike 
his English confrere, the native workman does not see the advantage 
of paying for space and bringing down his exhibits for nothing if some 
one else will do this for him ; and so in our dealings with them we 
have to purchase their articles outri^t, and have to put them up 
at our own charges. I trust, however, that this actual uncovered 
expenditure of Es. 50,000 by the Bengal Government will not affect 
ai{^ hut the hypercritical and the over-cautious. 

* 

His Honor then, in a few words, naade special allusion, 
to the share borne by M. Joubert in farthering the success 
of the Exhibition. He referred to the important questiohi of 
a trade connection between Australian colonies and India, 
and expressed a hope that one of the results of the Exhibition 
would be the establishment of a direct trade between the 
cokinies and India. He mentioned in this connection the 
recent* despatch of a steamfer which had been lately built 
for that trhde, and which was expected in Calcutta in a few 
days, and hoped that this would be but the pioneer of a long 
series 'of commercial steamers in that service. He concluded 
by suggesting the establishment of a permanent fine" arts 
gallery on the site of the present structures attached to 
the Museum buildings, and said that definite proposals had 
been submitted to the Grovernment of India with regard to 
this project, with which he hoped would also be associated a 
fine arts school. His Honor then asked His Excellency the 
Viceroy to declare the Exhibition closed. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Mr. Eivers Thompson, ladies and gentlemen, — I have sanoh 
pleasure in complying with the request which has been made to- me 
to take part in the proceedings of to-day. When you, Mr. Eivers 
Thompson, asked me a few days ago whether I would undertake to 
perform this closing ceremony, I felt that I was bound to listen to 
your- call and comply with the request which you made to me in 
respect of this matter. Jt is evident from the statements . which you 
have just made that upon some grounds we might all of ns have rejoiced 
if this Exhibition could have been kept open for a longer time, 
for it seems that it is only recently that its full value has become 
thoroughly appreciated by the people of this city and neighbourhood, 
and that therefore that it has been able to do that educational work _ 
amongst them which was one of its primary objects. But the facts 
which have heen.€aentioued to me show that the Executive Committee 
have exercised a necessary discretion on account^ of olimatic and other 
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eonsiderationa in coming to the conclusion that the time has arrived 
when this Exhibition ought to he closed ; and under these circum- 
stances I have no hesitation in undertaking the duty of declaring 
that it will be closed this day. Grentlemen of the Executive Com- 
mittee, I heartily thank you for the address which you have presented 
to me upon this occasion, and I rejoice indeed to find that you were 
able to state in that address that the career of this Exhibition has been 
a successful one, and that statement was fully endorsed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor here, and also'^ learn from the information which has 
been afforded to me that in spite of all diMcnlties — and they have 
been many and considerable — which have beset this undertaking, it has 
to a very large extent fulfilled the expectations which were entertained 
when it was first commenced. Ladies and gentlemen, I need scarcely 
tell yon that I shSre to the utmost the gratification which was 
expressed hy the Executive Committee in seeing Mr. Livers Thompson 
amongst ns to-day. His absence cast a gloom over the opemug 
ceremony, and his presence here in restored health will add not a 
little to the gratification which all those feel who take part in the 
closing ceremony to-day. I think, all circumstances considered, that 
we may be well satisfied at- the attendance of visitors at this Exhibition. 
As you have told us, Mr, Eivers Thompson, if we compare the milLon 
of persons who have visited the Exhibition since its opening with the 
vast population of the whole of India, the number may seem insig- 
nificant; but then we must recollect what India is, and we must 
remember that if any one expected that such* a proportion of that popu- 
,latioi^ would have attended this Exhibition as has been found to have 
been the case in regard to the population of England and English 
exhibitions, they must have forgotten the geographical conditions and 
the extent of India. Ton have spoken, sir, in eloquent language of the 
beauty of the Indian Courts of this Exhibition. I can add nothing to 
what yon have said upon that subject, except to say to you how cordially 
I concur in the judgment which you have thrown out. I dare say 
that many visitors from Europe and America and from Australia have 
been surprised to have seen the beauty and the variety of the products 
of this country, and the many proofs of the artistic skill of the 
inhabitants of India which those Courts afford. And yet heantiful as that 
part'Df the Exhibition is, and successful as it has been to a great extent^ 
I would venture to express the hope that upon some future oocasiom 
we may be able to show yet more completely and beautifully all the 
productions of this great laud. Our thanks are due to those distin- 
guished Native Princes and gentlemen who hav^sent exhibits to these- 
Courts, and they are due no less to those local officers in eyery part of 
the country who have zealously laboured to collect the products of their 
respective districts and to forward them to the Exhibition Indeed, 
if I were to make any criticisms upon the Indiam Courts, it would be this, 
that their space was too limited for the beautiful works wnich were 
there exhibited; that those objects were so crowded together in many 
oases that they could not be adequately seen. There is another eastern 
country which has contributed largely upon this occasion to our 
iiff erest and onr^ileasure, and I think all who have visited the Exhibition 
win agree that one of the most beautiful and interesting Courts in it 
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has heen the Japanese Uonrt. We have seen there ample and striking 
proofs of the artistic skill and graphic power that remaihahle 
people. -For my part— and I dare say inany others wiU agree with 
me — I have also felt a very deep interest in the Australian portion 
of the Exhibition. We have seen there marked traces of the progress 
of the youthful countries — of their varied resources, and of the energy 
of their people. Our thanks are due to the Governments of those 
colonies and to the public in Australia for the aid which they have 
giyen to make these Courts a success. i^»d. our thanks are no less due 
to "those distinguished gentlemen who have come over from the Austra- 
lian colonies for what they have done to make these Courts attractive 
and interesting to those who have visited them. Like you, Mr. Eivers 
Thompson, I earnestly hope that the exhibition of Australian products, 
and the friendly intercourse which has gone on with the Australian 
gentlemen upon this occasion, will not be the only, nor the most im'por^i^ 
tant^ result of the Australian portion of the Exhibition ; and I think we 
may all rejoice to hear from you that there is every reason to believe 
that the hopes which were expressed when the Exhibition was opened, 
that it would lead to an extended and more direct trade between 
Australia and India, are likely to be realised. I venture to say that 
if it had dbtained no other result, it would* have been amply worth- 
while ^ have held this Exhibition. On the qiening _ day it was my 
pleasing duty to express thanks, on behalf of the public, to the Exec- 
utive Committee of this Exhibition -under the presidency of Colonel 
Trevor. Those thanks are still more due now for the labours of those 
gentlemen, which 'during the time when the Exhibition has boen open 
have been unremitting, and it is to their laboiu’s that its success may be 
attributed M. Joubert also has continued to render bis sersdces to 
the. last, and to him our cordial acknowledgments are due. But to-day, 
as the address of the Executive Committee has reminded us, our thanks 
are specially to be accorded to another body of gentlemen. I mean the 
gentlemen who have acted as jurors upon this occasion. Anybody who 
knows an^'tbing about exhibitions of this kind knows very well that 
the functions of a juror are hy no means a sinecure, and that they are 
attended occasionally with circumstances which are very far from agree- 
able. Our thanks, -^lerefore, are due most cordially to those gentlemen 
who have discharged, under the presidency of Colonel Oologau, the impor- 
tant duty of jurors of this Exhibition. Mr.Ttivers Thompson, 1 ^hare 
your hope that there may spring out of this Exhibition some perma- 
nent institution. I can assure you for myself that the recommend- 
ations which you hav§ submitted to the Government of India shall 
receive our most cafeful consideration ; and I cordially agree in think- 
ing that it would indeed be regretable if the results of this Exhibition 
were not to be associated with a memorial. And I venture to hope 
that the memorial, whatever form it may take, may be of _a permanent 
character, and that it may be connected in some way with your own 
name. Bpit also, taking a wider view" than can he faund even within 
the limits of the vast territories which are under your sway,* I venture 
to hope that this Calcutta Exhibition may be tbe first of a suoqpssion 
of exhibitions* in India. But when I say tbis, I do not desire that 
these exhibitions should be put forward in too rapid suc*ession. I think 
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tliey will be much more successful if tliey are separated from eaoh 
other by a due internal of lime. I hope that the example which has been 
set here in Calcutta wdll hereafter be followed in other great cities in 
this country ; and if that should be so, I trust that the experience 
which has been gained here will be put to profit by those who may 
have the management of future Indian exhibitions : and not only by 
those who manage them in India, but by all European exhibitors who 
send their products to this country, and that understanding better, as 
time goes on, the requires^jgyjts of this country, they will suit the 
articles which they exhibit more and more to those requirements. In 
one respect I must say that the European exhibits in this Exhibition 
have not altogether fulfilled some of the hopes which I at least enti^r- 
tained. The requirements of the wealthy have been thoroughly 
considered. Articles of luxury and splendour are to be found in these 
Courts in plenty, but little has been done to show what might be 
Accomplished to supply the wants of the masses of •the people ; and 
specially the wants of the cultivators of the soil. Now, I have no 
doubt that that has arisen mainly from the ignorance of the needs of 
these persons in that respect. Nothing can be more natural ; but 
nevertheless I can assure the capitalists and inventors of Europe and 
America that there is aJhple room for the exercise of ‘skill and 
ingenuity to supply *f9he wants of the agricultural classes bf this 
country, and to provide them with implements calculated to supersede 
the rude and primitive instruments which they now use. No doubt 
to do this may be beset* with various difficulties, for we all know how 
attachec^ the rural natives are to the practices and habits of their fore- 
fathers ; but nevertheless I believe that those who have skill and the 
capital to devise improved agricultural implements would find a fair 
field, as time goes on, for the sale of articles of that description in 
this country. I mention this now in the hope that before another 
Exhibition is held here those who are likely fo become exhibitors 
hereafter will turn their attention to this subject. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have only to repeat my great gratification at the success 
of this Exhibition. I trust that it will tend to make the people of 
other countries better acquainted with the resources of India, and to 
show to ther natives of this coimtry some at le^t of l;he manifold 
inventions of Western genius ; and above all, that it will be the means 
oT opJ?ning to us new charfnels for trade and for commercial intercourse 
with 'distant regions of the world ; and if that should be the case, you, 
3slr. Rivers Thompson, and those who have laboured with you and 
under you, will have reaped the best reward of j^ur earnest and zealous 
labours. At your request, sir, I declare this Exhibition closed. 

The gentlemen who had served as jurors were then 
presented to his ExceUencj the Viceroy by the Vice-President 
of the Executive Committee. 

This concluded the closing ceremony, after which the 
pro^ssioil was re-formed to the entrance of the Museum, and 
his Excellency the Viceroy and suite left the buildino-s. 
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description of ^iTilitnps. 

^ The Exhibition buildings "were, with the exception of 
the Art and Jewelry Court, entirely of a temporary charac- 
ter.* Some of them were grouped round the Indian Museum, 
while others occupied a considerable extent of ground which 
was. enclosed* for the purpose on the west side of the 
Chowringhee road, and the two parts into which the Exhi- 
bition was thus divided were connected by a wooden bridge 
across the road. It has been explained in the previous 
chapter that Mr. Joubert asked for^the use of the Indian 
Museum with special reference to the fact that it would 
form a prominent centre for the grouping of the temporary 
buildings, while at the same time it would afford valuable 
space in itself for exhibition purposes. At that time^ the^e 
was no idea that the demand for space would be so Jarge 
as it ultimately proved to be. If this had been foreseen, it 
is probable that that site would not have been chosen, for, 
though it had its advantages, these were more than counter- 
balanced ■ by the very serious inconvenience of having to 
divide the Exhibition into two parts, separated from each 
other by a broad public road. There was also a great deal 
of expense involved in getting the Museum premises cleared 
and prepared for the erection of the temporary buildings, 
for tlie ground was covered by the old buildings lately 
occupied by the Beigal Secretariat and the open space- was 
very limited. The only means of obtaining space for the 
Exhibition sheds was by demoHsbing these old buildings and 
with the debris racMiming a portion of the large and deep 
tank which will be seen marked on the plan. About one 
hundred and thirty feet of the north end of this tank <#^as 
filled up. When every available foot of the ground was 
covered with sheds, the accommodation afforded was found 
to be only about one-third of what was required, and it 
would certainly have been better, therefore, if another^ site 
had originally been selected on the maidan, where there 
was unlimited space available. 
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The sheds were built of old materials taken from dis- 
mantled Grovernment buildings, of which a large quantity 
happened to be available at the time, and the design was 
furnished by Mr. Joubert, being the same as that of the sheds 
erected by him for the Christ Church Exhibition. To 
screen these sheds from the road, the permanent building 
subsequently used as the Art Gallery and Jewelry Court 
w^s erected along tire Chowringhee road frontage. This 
was designed by Mr. E. J. Martin, the Government Architect, 
and was intended as the future home of the art collectiqns 
of the Government of Bengal. The temporary buildings in 
this part of the Exhibition were practical!}^ finished by* the 
end of June, except as regards decoration. The buildings 
on the maidan were then commenced, and moftth tjy month 
during their progress the areas had to be enlarged to meet 
the growing demands for space. Both the Indian Court and 
the Machinery Court were, when completed, double the size 
they were intended *to be when commenced. The o^der 
to enlarge the Indian Court was given in August, afid the 
Machinery Court in SejDtember ; yet notwithstanding these 
frequent changes aU the main buildings were ready by 
Novernber. The work had to be done during the most 
unfay our able monsoon weather, and the material available 
waS' only such as could be obtained on loan or purchased 
locally. The designs, therefore, had to be improvised to suit 
the material ; and it will be readily understood how difficult 
it was under these circumstances to produce any • architec- 
tural effect, or to make the buildings look otherwise than 
what they really were, — ^mere extemporised sheds. They 
answered their purpose, however, on the whole very well, 
and their chief defect was that, large though hhey were, 
they ♦were not large enough for the proper display of the 
goods exhibited in them, and they|jjwere ill adapted for 
boisterous weather. Eortunately, the only bad weather 
experienced was on the opening day ; but sufficient damage 
was done by the storm which then occuri’ed to show what 
a disastrous effect a repetition cTf such weather wOuld have 
hadkon the Exhibition. 

The- general arrangement of the Exhibition buildings 
will be best understood by a reference to the plan that is 
inserted at th6 commencement of this chapter. This shows 
the relative positions of the two main sections into which 
the Exhibition was divided by the Chowringhee road. The 
foot-bridge forming the connection was a wooden structure 
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without an awning or covering, and was frequently ujcou- 
veuiently crowded by visitors passing from one side to 
the other. Idad the ultimate si^e of the Exh^ibition been 
anticipated sooner, some better arrangement for connecting 
the two enclosures would have been adopted ; but, as has 
already been stated, it was but shortly before the opening 
of the Exhibition that it was rq^lised how large and 
important a part of it would be situated on the maidan, and 
it was then only possible to erect a bridge of the natm’e 
d^cribed. 

The main entrance to the Exhibition, at which the 
turn'stiles were placed, was at the east end of this bridge, 
leading into the Museum, the season ticket-holders’ entrance 
being through* the passage at the north end of the Jewelry 
Court. Immediately on entering the Exhibition the visitor 
found himself in the jDortico of the Museum, which had been 
enclosed so as to form an extension of the handsome vestibule 
of til at buildiSg. The Museum is a very large and massive 
structure of two storeys, built in the form of a quadrangle 
enclosing a fine courtyard, which was used during the 
Exhibition for the opening and closing ceremonies. The 
French, Belgian, Mauritius, Ceylon, and Ladies’ Comds, 
were placed in the corridors surrounding the quadra«gl6. 
The valuable collections of archseology, natural history, and 
science, of which the Museum is the permanent home, 
occupied the principal galleries, and added in no small 
degree to the attractions of the Exhibition. Two of these 
large galleries on the ground floor, namely those on the 
east and south sides of the quadrangle, were vacated by the 
Trustees and made over for exhibition purposes, and they 
were assigned to the British Com’ts. An opening was made 
from the south gallery into the transept which ran across 
the lines of temporary sheds, thus affording means of access 
from the Museum to the portion of the Exhibition outside 
of it. 

Eeturning ncvf to the main entrance, it w^l be. seen from 
the plan that two temporary buildings were erected along the 
Chowriughee frontage to the north and south of it. The one 
to the north was assigned to the Austrian and Swiss Courts, 
and that to the south to the German Court. The ' latter 
terminated against the Jewelry Court, to which it served 
as the principal passage from the maiu entrance. §ome 
pains were t§,ken to make the exterior o£ these two sheds 
ornamental, as they occupied a conspicuous position, in 



front* of the Museum along the Chowringhee road. But tliey 
were necessarily rather low, to avoid obstructing the light 
of the Museum building. They were 25 feet wide, and had 
an aggregate length of 300 feet. 

Entering at the season-ticket entrance, the visitor found 
himself in a passage with the Jewelry Court on his right, the 
Grerman Court already j^eferred to on his left, and the British 
Court facing him. The Jewelry Court, which was also the 
Art Gallery, was 180 feet long by 32 feet broad, light being 
admitted from the east and west through barred windo;w’s 
at a height of 19 feet 6 inches above the floor. The floor 
was laid with Minton tiles, and it was intended to have 
decorated the ceiling and walls with colouring in distemper ; 
but it was found that owing to the newness of^ the building 
the walls would not take colour, and the idea had to be 
abandoned. At night the building was lighted by three 
powerful gas sun -lights. Jewels and other valuable articles 
were exhibited in show-cases placed between railings along 
the centre of the room, while the walls were covered with 
paintings and drawings. Some of the articles exhibited 
were of great value, as will be seen from the description of 
them given in Chapter YIIL It would be difficult, indeed, 
tb estimate the aggregate value of the exhibits in this 
Court; and considering how small and ’portable most of 
them were, it can easily be conceived that great precautions 
had to be taken for their safe custody. Having regard to 
the proverbial wealth of the nobles of India in the matter of 
jeweby, the Executive Committee hoped at one time to 
have been able to make this Court the most unique of its kind 
in the history of Exhibitions. But experience proved that 
the idea of comparison or competition, which is inseparable 
from an Exhibition, was distasteful to most of the nobles 
who- were asked to send their jewels, and but few of them 
therefore responded to the invitation of the Committee. The 
limited collection, however, which was sent was, nevertheless, 
of great .valug, and for its better secu^^ity the Executive 
Committee were glad to accept an offer made by the Milner 
Safe Company through Messrs. T. E. Thomson & Co. to 
send a collection of their safes to the Exhibition. Sixteen 
of these were placed at either end of the Court, while others 
were used elsewhere in the Exhibition. Asa further security, 
policemen were posted in the Court night and day, and the 
Court was kept lighted all night. In spite of these 
precautions scTme robberies did occur, the most important of 
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which was effected by wrenching off a piece of the gold 
throne exhibited by the Maharajah of Burdwan. 

Passing out of the Jewehy Coiu’t the visitor would 
next enter the British Courts. These were sheds consisting 
of wooden posts and frames supporting corrugated iron roofs. 
They were 45 feet broad, and wore divided by the posts 
into a nave and side aisles, each 15 feet wide. The roof over 
the nave was higher than that of the aisles, thus admitting 
of clerestory windows being made on both sides along the 
* wl^ole length of the sheds. The floors werfe of brick 
concrete with a surface of cement, and the outer walls were 
also*built of brick to within two feet of the caves. The 
nave formed the main passage, and in it were placed trophy 
cases, while.th*e aisles were allotted, as far as possible, in 
bays or units of length of 12 feet to exhibitors, who were 
thus, by raising partitions, able to form rooms in which they 
could arrange their exhibits according to their own taste 
Thejevel of the transept was four feet higher than that of 
the otSier Courts, and looking down from it an excellent 
view of the Courts on both sides could be obtained. 

Moving southward along the transept the visitor would 
See to the west the New South Wales Court, and to the east 
the Victorian Court. The construction of these was** the 
same as that of thfe buildings occupied by the British Courts. 
At the south end of the transept there was a gate which 
afforded access to the gardens surrounding the lake, which 
was a piece of water about two acres in extent. Turning 
to the south, and following the pathway through the gardens, 
the visitor would find bis way to the refreshment-rooms. 
These wepe contained in a light iron shed open on the side 
facing the lake, and immediately beyond them there was 
some very effective rockwork and a waterfall. The creepers 
and flowers trained uj) the trellised sides of the refreshment- 
rooms, the trees in the background, and the statues half 
hidden in the foliage, made the building extremely pictur- 
esque. The walls •enclosing the lake and gardens were 
• covered with luxuriant creepers, and at their b|ie beds of 
tropical flowers added their rich colouring tq the gaiety of 
scene. 

Ee-entering th§ transept and turning to his left, the 
visitor would find himself in the Court allotted to;musical 
instruments. Here there was always a crowd of natives 
listening with wonder to some splendid orchestrions exhib- 
ited in it. At the end of this Court was th6 entrance .to 
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the aquarium, built by the enterprise of Mr. Hantelmann, 
and the first , ever seen by any natives in India. Other 
Courts also led off from th^ Music Court, as will be seen by 
reference to the plan, the principal ones being the South 
Australian and Tasmanian Courts. 

Eeturning to the nfain entrance of the Exhibition, and 
crossing over the bridge already mentioned, the first building 
seen on the maidan was the Indian Court, 'the entrance to 
which, immediately opposite the bridge, was through a 
massive gateway carved in solid stone, the work of Grwalior 
artisans, exhibited by his Highness the Maharajah of 
Gwalior. It was designed by Major H. B. Keith, Assistant 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in Central India, and erected 
entirely at the expense of his Plighness tfie .Maharajah. 
It was unfortunately late in its arrival, and was not 
completed by the opening day ; hut the erection was taken 
in hand by the Public Works Dej^artment, and it was shortly 
one of the most conspicuous features of the Indian side of 
the Exhibition. 

The building known as the Indian Coiut was 488 feet 
long and 120 feet broad. It was composed of a main inner 
building with a lean-to annexe smuounding it. The main 
building was assigned half to the Indian Artware Courts 
and half to the Calcutta Court, and in* the smTounding 
annexe were placed the Indian economic collections, the 
exhibits from Assam, the Central Provinces, Japan, the 
Straits Settlements, British Guiana, Netherlands- India, 
and others, as described in subsequent chapters. Enter- 
ing through the Gwalior arch the visitor found himself in 
the transept or central hall, in which the BengaJ, exhibits 
were shown. - The centre was occupied by Osier & Co.’s 
crystal fountain, and on either side were two full sized models 
of elephants made in papier machb by Jeypore workmen and 
caparisoned in the Jeypore and Bengal styles. To the right 
of the transept was the Calcutta Court, a description of 
which is entered in Chapter YIII. To*the left were the 
Indian Artlirare Courts, arranged as shown on the 'plan. The 
general effect of these Courts was extremely gorgeous, the 
form of the building being well adapted to the display of 
the rich carpets, arms, and fabrics for which India is so 
famous.* The roof was supported on heavy cast iron pillars, 
which divided the building into a central nave with aisles 
on each side 24' feet in width. The naye formed the 
ntain thoroughfare,^ trophy cases being erected down the 
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centre. In either aisle the spaces between the pillars 
were assigned to the different Indian proyinces. The 
roof of the aisles was of a saw-edge form, admitting 
the light from the north and givino: a lai’ge ceiling 
space, on which the carpets and articles already men- 
tioned were hung and stood out well in contrast with the 
dark-green and gold colour of tl>e supporting pillars. 
The centre nave was considerably higher than the side 
aisleSj the light being Emitted from either side through 
triangular clerestory windows, the spaces between which 
were ornamented with shields and cloth of eastern design. 
The annexe running round the main building was also 
24 feet in breadth, with masonry walls and angle iron 
framework carrying a corrugated iron roof. The temporary 
nature of this part of the Indian Comd was more apparent than 
that of the main building, but, as affeady stated, it was erected 
to supply a deficiency in space that y^as only appreciated on 
the-receipt of telegrams that arrived in August. 

Beyond the south entrance of the Indian Court was 
a small building erected by Mr. Jouhert for the exhibition of 
glass-blowing and models of figures in wax. To the east 
of this were some tents exhibited by a native firm -in the 
North-Western Provinces, and on either side of thG'’tents 
the Hindu and Muhammadan refreshment-rooms were placed. 
Tmmiug to the north, and following the line of Messrs. 
Decauville Ainh’s portable railway, the tents exhibited by 
the Bengal Jail Department, the silos exhibited by Greneral 
Wilkinson, and the Military Com’t, were next reached. 
The Military Court was a building whose structure should be 
mentioned.^ A part of it was built after a design for a 
temporary barrack made by Greneral Wilkinson, and formed 
in itself one of the military exhibits. The walls and roofs 
were of corrugated iron and double, a space of 6 inches 
being left between the two sheets of iron. The flooring 
was of wood and raised to a height of about one 
foot above the grdund. The theory involved in this design 
was that the sun’s rays heating the external wall and 
roof would cause an upward cm'rent of an* in the space 
between the inner and outer sm’faces of the walls and roof, 
which being connected with the space below the floor would 
continually draw the vitiated air from the room and eject it 
through openings along the ridge made for this purpose^ 

Still following the fine of the portable railway, the 
visitor would first pass on his right Messrs.’* Main & Co.’s 
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exhibit of an iron shed suitable for a tea-factory^ in which were 
placed the exhibits of the Agri-Horticnltural Society of 
India, then the shed containing timbers from the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, the Indo-CMnese Court, tents made by the 
Elgin Mills and Muir Mills, the panorama of Balaclaya, 
the promenade, and a shed erected by the Carnac Iron 
Works for the display of their exhibits, the most important 
of which was a large steam-launch. On his left he would 
pass the bazar stalls and Priestinan’s dredger, and then ^ 
he would find himself in the Machinery Court. e, 

The bazar stalls were provided entirely for the use of 
native traders, who, it was anticipated, would find a profit- 
able market for their art manufactures, the encpm:agement of 
which was one of the most important objects of the Exhi- 
bition. Great difficulty was, however, experienced in induc- 
ing the lessees to offer a suitable class of goods for sale or to 
place a reasonable pricp on the articles they did show. But 
few sales were therefore effected ; and as the occupants ^d-not 
care to retain the stalls, they were finally used for the 
accommodation of exhibits. The Indo-Chinese Court, contain- 
ing articles from- Cochin China and Tonquin, was 
remarkably effective. It was intended at first to find space 
for these exhibits in the annexe to the Indian Court, as 
owing to the late receipt of the application for space 
no other arrangement was possible. The Commissioner 
from Tonquin, however, on his arrival decided that it 
would be better to erect a building for himself in the style 
of an Annamite house ; and the work was immediately set 
in hand by Messrs. Burn & Co. after a design by Mr. 
Marechale, the engineer who accompanied the Commissioner 
from Indo-China. The greatest credit is due to both for 
the speedy erection of the building and the remarkable 
elegance of the design. 

The Machinery Court was located in the north-west 
corner of the Exhibition enclosure. This arrangement was 
undoubtedly the best that could be made isnder the circum- 
stances, the one drawback being that the prevailing wind 
being from the north-west, brought the smoke of the engines 
on to the promenade, and sometimes into the north end of 
the Indian Court. Of the space occupied, about 60,000 
square ifeet (or nearly an acre and a half ) was roofed in, 
and ^bout as much more was open. The covered portion 
consisted of a corrugated iron shed 410 feet Icmg, 144 feet 
wide, excluding eave^, and in height varying from 30 feet 
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at the ridges to 10 feet at the eaves. It was supported by 
angle irons, old rails, and for 260 feet of its length by a row 
of masonry pillars down the centre, along wliich ran the 
shafting for the machinery in motion. This shafting was 
turned by a fixed engine at one end, supplied with steam 
from a boiler outside the shed. Although the whole struc- 
ture was a makeshift adapted to utilise as far as possible mate- 
rials in hand, it would have been difficult to design anything 
Ibetter adapted for the purpose. It was thoroughly well 
■-^ventilated, and in fine weather left nothing to be desired. In 
this shed machinery of all kinds, engineering material, 
appliances, and plant, were arranged in four long rows from 
end to end, intersected by pathways seven feet wide for 
visijtors. Iffig're was also a pathway the whole way round 
the shed under the eaves, so that there was hardly any 
exhibit that could not be well seen. It ivas situated parallel 
to, and about 40 or 50 feet distant from, the west side 
of a large lake kept always full of wafer, which supplied all 
the engines, and also served to show offi pumps and other 
machines for lifting wmter. The intermediate space was 
covered with various machines, as was also a considerable 
extent of ground to the north of this lake, and again to 
the south of and outside the shed. * 

On the northern edge of the lake there was a building 
erected by Messrs. Burn & Co. for the exhibition of Bell 
Coleman’s refrigerating machinery, wliich attracted much 
attention. Here there was also another refreshment-room, 
and beyond it, fui’ther to the north, a teak wood shed, erected 
by the Bombay Bui’mah Trading Co. to illustrate economy 
in construction by the use of small scantlings. It was used 
as a theatre by the Burmese Poay or theatrical company. 
From this point Messrs. John Fowler & Co.’s light railway 
started and ran frequent trains to the bridge. 

The space between the machinery and agricultural 
implements on the south of the lake and the Indian Court 
was laid out a^ » promenade with bandstands and other 
garden furniture, while the walls of the Indian Court were 
surrounded with shrubs, native agricultural instruments, 
and life-like, full-sized clay figures of aboriginal Indians, 
clad each in his own appropriate costume. The grounds 
were very effectively laid out, so as to make the most of all 
the existing trees and shrubberies ; and though if was^ only 
possible to begin the work a few days before the opening 
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of the Exhibition, when all the heavy traffic had nearly ceased, 
their finished appearance was very striking. 

The actual amount of ground enclosed for the Exhibition 
buildings and offices amounted to nearly 22 acres, and the 
covered space to 300,000 square feet. 

The whole of the building operations were carried out 
by the Public Works ^Department of the Government of 
Bengal, and the Executive Committee are much indebted to 
the gentlemen named below for their untiring and successful 
efforts to secure the punctual completion of the buildings ^ 


E, J. Martin, Esq. 


Government Aroliitect. . 


Major A. C. Bigg-Wither 
H. N. Oloete, Esq. 

Q. A. Mills, Esq. 

W. Girling, Esq, 

Bai Jadunath Boy, Bahadur . 
Bai Prosono Coom^r Baner-.. 
jee, Bahadur. 

Bai Khetter Ohunder Baueijee, 
Bahadur. 

Bai Qungo Bisto Boy, Bahadur 


Superintendent of Works. 

^ Executive Engineers. • 

I Honorary Assistant Engineers. 

) ' " 

> Contractors. 
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Dmitted to tlie Executive Committee on 
j 883 a proposed spt of regulations as* 
vVards, based on tlie regulations that had 
Exliibitions in which he bad taken part, 
ully considered in connection with the 
le late Melboimie and Amsterdam . Exhi- 
especial reference to thb requiremerjis of 
-Exhibition, at meetings held on the SrcPr.*?! 
.ember. After consiclerahle modification they 
_ . -at a meeting held on the 17th idem, and ordered 

to be pu-olished. On the 24th of October a letter was 
received from Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. pointing out, 
with reference to rule No. 9 of the regulations thus iss;.ied, 
which concluded with the words tthe decision of the jury 
shall in all ^cases be final,’ that the right of a 2 :>peal from 
the decision of a juiy, when there was reason to believe 
that bias might exist, was customaryj and was very highly 
prized, and that the omission of all mention of this right 
from' the jury regulations would give rise to discontent. 
7’^ was laid before the Executive Committee at their next 
- ig, and Mr. JTkomson, the Secretary to the Victorian 
1 dssion, who was present at the invitation of the Com- 
expressed a similar view. The question was further 
discussed^ at a meeting held on the 19th December, and it 
was then finally decided to admit the right of appeal for 
review of an award, but only on the ground that the •exhibit 
had overlooked. Rule 9 was accordingly altered, ^nd 

the revised rules were finally published in the form printed 
\n the Appendix. • 
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for a review of tlic award on tlie ground that the^ 
exhibit had been overlooked was lodged, accompanied by a 
fee of Es. 30, within 24 hours of the publication of the 
award. The number of appeals so lodged was 57, of which 
three were admitted, wliile the others were rejected. All 
appeals were on receipt first referred to the jury concerned 
for its opinion and report, and these were considered in 
connection wdth the appeal by the Executive Committee. 
Many of the appeals were submitted on very doubtful 
grounds. The plea that an exhibit had been overlooked 
was rarely found to be sustainable, the fault lying generally 
with the exliibitor, who had either failed to schedule his 
exhibit properly, to afford sufficient explanation of the 
merits claimcii, or to attend and j^oint all these put to 
the juries. Many, too, appealed on the ground that as they 
hud always obtained the highest award at previous exhi- 
bitions they should Ipe similarly treated now. On the whole 
the number of appeals was very small, being but a little over 
1-| per cent, on the total number of awards made, thus testi- 
fying to the satisfactory manner in which the ^ry work 
was carried out. All adjudications were published once a 
week, on Mondays, about 1 p.m., and ap>peals were admitted*^ 
up tO" C p.m. of the Tuesday following. This system allowed 
of the awards being known in time to be reported by the 
outgoing homeward mail, which, during the cold season, 
leaves Calcutta on every Tuesday. 

The paucity of information furnished by some of the 
exhibitors or their agents in the schedules submitted by them 
to the juries caused much embarrassment. Great pains were 
taken to give in detail all the awards previously gained, 
but in many cases little information could be obtained as 
to the merits claimed for the exhibit. Some exhibitors 
gave the names of the maker and exhibitor and nothing 
else. Others, Imowing that cheapness was one of the ele- 
ments of merit, quoted prices at which it was quite -impos- 
sible for them to supply such goods to«»the market. Others, 
again, scheduled parts of collective exhibits for adjudi- 
cation by separate juries, and then -again scheduled 
them as a collective exhibit, thus infringing rule 14. 
In some cases firms of repute obtained lower awards than 
their younger and less known rivals. Tliis was owing to 
the fact that the former exhibited relying on their reputation, 
while the latter not only made strenuous efforts to obtain 
the highest -award, but even in some cases exhibited articles 
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which had evidently been specially made for the Exhi- 
bition, and were far superior to the ordinary trade stock. 
In only two instances did juries avail themselves of their 
right to call in the aid of experts under rule 11, and in but few 
cases did they invite co-operation from jurors of other classes. 
In class 53, Minerals and Metallurgic Products, the jury 
declined to make any awards on samples of ores and coals as 
such, on the ground that want of knowledge of the mines 
from which they were extracted rendered it impossible to 
judge whether the exhibits were ordinary or special samples, 
and also that the specimens were not large enough to 
admit of experiments being made, and the jury had neither 
time, ^ opportunity, nor means for carrying on these test 
experiqients. 

Indian artware was not taken under any of the classified 
heads for adjudication, but had a special jury to examine and 
report on its merits. » 

The ^nomination of jurors commenced on the 3rd of 
January and was concluded on the 9th, while the actual work 
of judging was well in hand on the 19th. The elections of 
jurors, collection of schedules, publication of the lists of 
jurors, assembly of juries for adjudication, and the v^ork 
of adjudication itself, required great exertion in order that all 
might be finished by the closing of the Exhibition, on the lOtli 
of March, the last award list being only promulgated on the 
morning of that day. The work undertaken by the juries thus 
occupied less than two months, and it will be readily under- 
stood that it was impossible for the juries to put all the exhibits 
to practical tests in so short a space of time. The reports of 
the juries were therefore in most cases rather meagre, simply 
consisting of a tabulated form naming the exhibit and the 
award, and referring in the briefest terms to the reasons 
that led them to make the award. It should be remem- 
bered,' however, that all the jurors were business men, 
who carried out the arduous work of judging in addition 
to their ordinary duties. The Executive Committee desire 
to place on record their high sense of the great public 
spirit shown by these gentlemen and their appreciation 
of the immense value of their services to the Exhibition. 
At the same time they wish to recognise the importance of 
' the office of the Superintendent of Juries, and to state^their 
obligations to Colonel Fitzgerald Cologan, to whose unflag- 
ging energy and zeal, -tact and good temper, the harmonious 
co-operation of the juries and the exhibitors* is almost 
entirely due. 
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A list of the jurors mil he found at page 358, and of the 
aw’ards at page 3b0; The numbers of awards of different 
classes w^ere as follows : — 


Certificate of ilerit of the First Class ’tritli Gold Medal ... 723 

Ditto First Class ivith Silver Medal ... 1,176 

Ditto Second Class with Bronze Medal ... 1,031 

Ditto Third Class ... ... 497 

Ditto • Fourth. Class ... ‘ ... 117 

Ditto Fifth Class ... ... 47 


The form of certificate of award was designed by 
Babu Animda Persaud Bagchi, of the Calcutta School of.,-Art, 
under the direction of Mr. Jules Schaumburg, the Officiating 
Principal, and was engraved by the heliogravure process 
at the Siirveyor-Greneral’s Office under the superintendence 
of Major Waterhouse, to whom the Execufive Comnjittee is 
much indebted for the valuable assistance he has afforded 
them. The award medal was provided by Mr. J ouberf, and his 
original intention w^s to have had the medal struck in the 
Exliibition. There was some delay, however, in procuring the 
dies from England, and ultimately it was arranged^ that the 
medals should be struck at the Calcutta Mint. As this work 
had hardly begun when it was necessary for Mr. Joubert to 
lea^e Calcutta, the responsibility of seeing it completed has 
been* undertaken by the Executive Committee. The receipts 
and disbursements connected with it will be found entered 
in the general ’financial statement at the end of the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER rv. 


JftMitcial Jlrcangcmente. 

In the description- given in Chapter I of the origin of 
the Calcutta Exhibition it has been explained that when 
Mr. Joubert first submitted his proposals, he asked only the 
patron ag'e and support of the Government and the free 
grant of sufficient space on the maidan on which he might 
erect the necessary buildings at his own cost. The under- 
taking was intended, in fact, to have been a private enter- 
prise on his part under the patronage of Government ; and if 
this intention had been carried out, the Executive Committee 
would have had no concern with the financial arrangements. 
But circumstances occurred to prevent this idea from being 
realised. The few months’ experience Mr, Joubert gained of 
India in 1882 gave him an insight into the difficulties attend- 
ing the execution of such an undertaking as his in this 
country, and made him more disposed to lean upon the 
Government for assistance. Very soon after sanction was first 
giyen'to his enterprise, he asked that a part of the Indian 
Museum building should be placed at his disposal to form the 
central feature of tl^e ^Exhibition, and that he should be allow- 
ed to erect such temporary buildings as might be necessary 
in the space surrounding it instead of on the maidan. Sub- 
sequently he proposed that Government should allow the 
Public Works Department to begin the erection of the 
temporary buildings for him dming his absence, or the 
understanding that he would reimburse the cost. Both the|e 
proposals were sanctioned before he left Calcutta in Decem- 
ber 1882, and by the- time he returned in Juae 1883 the 
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slieds on the east side of the Chowringliee road were practi- 
cally completed. It happened then that he was not in a 
position to reimburse the whole of the expenditure that had 
been incurred on them, or to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of going on with the remainder of the building 
operations necessary for the completion of the Exhibition. 
Under these chcumstances, in view of the absolute necessity 
of having the Exhibition ready in time, the only alternative 
was for the Public Works Department to carry on the 
buildings to completion. As a guarantee for the repayment 
of the expenditm'e, Mr. Joabert entered into an engagement 
to hand over to the Executive Committee the whole of the 
receipts of the Exhibition from space-money, gate-money, 
or any other account, and to allow his accoifnts to be audited 
by Messrs. Browme and Lovelock of Calcutta. He also 
agreed to a daily check being taken of the admissions at 
the turnstiles. It thus came about that the responsibilities 
of the Executive Conmiittee were greatly enlarged, and the 
Exhibition became to all intents and purposes a GoVernment 
undertaking. At the end of this chaj)ter will be found 
a general statement of receipts and disbm’sements, which 
lias^been drawm up from the accounts compiled by Messrs. 
Browne and Lovelock. This shows at a glance the financial 
results of the Exhibition. The gross receipts amounted 
to Ps. 5,02,858-2-0, which includes the value allowed by 
Government for the sheds on the east side of Chowringhee 
taken over at the close of the Exhibition. The gross 
expenditure amounted to Rs 4,60,835-5-7, thus leaving a 
balance to credit of Rs. 42,022-12-5. From this balance 
provision had to be made by Mr. Jouhert for his personal 
expenses, the salaries of his secretary and foreman, the 
allowances paid, to his sons for their services, &c. It would 
be* manifestly inexpedient to enter into any detail here as to 
this class of expenditure, but it may he noted that the accounts 
show that Mr. Jonbert’s actual drawings amounted to 
Rs. 43,413-6-5, which is Rs. 1,390-10-p in excess of the 
balance now brought out to credit by the account. 

The sums actually paid by Mr. Jouhert from time to 
time to the Executive Committee in pursuance of his engage- 
ment as receipts of the Exhibition amounted in the ag-gre^ate 
to Bs=-2,00,000. Out of this a sum of Rs. 13,659-12-5, being 
thp cost of the_ police employed on the Exhibition, was 
refunded to him m consequence of the decision of -the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor that this charge should be borne by Govern- 
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rneiit. The accouet between the Executive Committee and 
Mr. Joubert stands therefore as follows — 

Dr. Executive Committee in account with Mr. Jouhcrt. Hr 


Es. A. p. 

Eeceipts of Exliiloition 
collected by Exec- 
utive Committee, as 
detailed lu general 
statement, page 49 .. 44,336 14 0 

Value allowed by 
Grovernment for 
sbeds taken over ... 1,55,737 0 0 

Cash paid by Mr. 

Joubert — 

Es. A. p. 

2,00,000 0*0 

Less refund — 

13,669 12 5 

1,86,3-10 3 7 

Balance ... 1,390 10 0 

Total ... 3,87,804 11 7 


Es. A. P. 

Disbursement by Exe c- 
utive Committee, as 
detailed in general 
statement, page 49 32,137 11 7 
Cost of buddings, as 
^ per Public Works 
* Department state- 
ment, page 50 ...3,55,667 0 d 


Total ... 3,87,804 11 7 


This account shows a balance against Mr. J oubert, as before 
mentioned, of Rs. 1,390-10-0. But it cannot be finally closed 
till the cost of striking and issuing the whole of the medals 
and certificates has been adjusted, and this will take ‘some 
time. ' Any balance shown by the account when it is finally 
closed will be written off against Government, in accordance 
with an arrangement for mutual acquittance made with 
Mr. Joubert when he was about to leave Calcutta. 

The account between Mr. Joubert and the Executive 
Committee does not, however, represent the whole cost of the 
Exhibition. The following charges were incurred by the 
Govern m ent ’of B engal — 

Es, A. P. 

1. Executive Committee’s office establishment ^ • 

and contingencies... ... ... 22,215 2 3 

2. Police ... ... ... ... 13,659 12 5 ' 

3. 'Commemorative medals ... ... 9,686 13 5 

4. Decorating and furnishing Indian Courts, and 

providing sftow-cases and stands, &c., &c. 24,818 0 0 

6. Grant for purchase of Indian artware, &c ,.. 60,000 0 0 

Total ... 1,30,379 13 1 

With regard to the first of these items it is necessary 
to explain that, for the reasons affeady mentioned,^ the 
work thrown upon the Executive Committee was much 
heavier' than was anticipated when the Exhibition was first 
started. For all practical purposes the entire administration 
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of the imdertaking devolved upon the Executive Committee, 
and the office work entailed by it was very considerable. 
I’he clerical work connected with the jury awards was 
especially laborious, and a large office establishment had 
to be maintained for it. The expenditure entered above 
includes only the cost of this establishment, and not the 
salaries of the principal Government officers employed on 
the undertaking, which were charged against the depart- 
ments to which they belonged. As regards the second 
item, the charge for police, it* was at first aiTanged that this 
should have been recovered from the receipts of the Exhi- 
bition, but afterwards, on Mr. Joubert’s representation that 
the Exhibition had proved to be absolutely profitless to him, 
the Lieutenant-Governor remitted the charge. 'As regards 
the third item, medals, it was arranged that while 
Mr. Joubert should provide the exhibitors’ medals, Govern- 
ment should provide the complimentary ones to be presented 
to members of the General Committee, jurors, and others 
who gave the E.xhibition the benefit of their assistance 
and influence. The Government medal is a very satis- 
factory piece of work. It was made by Messrs. Wyon from 
designs prepared in the Calcutta School of Art under the 
direction of its principal, Mr. .Jules Schaumburg. The fourtli 
and fifth items in the list represent the expenditure incurred 
by Government in its capacity of exhibitor. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal placed Rs. 50,000 at the disposal of the 
Government ofTndia for distribution among other provincial 
Governments for the pm'chase of representative works of 
art from gll parts of India, and Rs. 10,000 at the disposal 
of the Executive Committee for the collection of exhibits 
from Bengal. The money thus advanced was very profitably 
laid out by the several local Governments, who advanced 
equivalent amounts and more on their' own part and sent 
very ‘handsome collections indeed to the Exhibition. Af the 
close of the Exhibition the Government of Bengal was 
allowed to make a selection of articles frovn these collections 
to the value of its advances, and these now form the nucleus 
of the Art Gallery and Economic Museum of Bengal. This 
outlay is therefore amply covered ; hut of course the greater 
part of the expenditure, on the decoration of the Courts and on 
shoW'Cases and stands, was unremunerative. The amount 
seepis large, but it is not really so when compared with the 
sums spent by private exhibitors on their show-cases and 
on ihe general seating up of their exhibits. For instance, 
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tliG public of Calcutta Kubscribed Its. 1 1,000 for the greneral 
decoration of the Calcutta Courts, and at the same -time 
exhibitors in this Court provided their own show-cases and 
paid for their own special decoration. The aggregate amount 
spent on their Courts must therefore have been much larger 
than the sum spent by Government, for their show-cases 
were of an expensive kind, while those in the Government 
Courts were of the cheapest description The expenditure 
incurred by the Government of Bengal did not, however, 
represent the whole cost of the decoration and setting up 
of the Indian Courts, for the several local Governments contri- 
buted in this respect very materially from their own resom’ces. 
The general result. was very satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
Indian Courts w«re admitted to be the most attractive feature 
of the Exhibition, and, judged by this result, the cost to the 
Government of Bengal was certainly not excessive. 

The following conclusions, drawn from the experience 
of the Calcutta Exhibition, may be usefu*lly recorded here for 
guidance in the management of future Exhibitions in India. 

The gross outlay on buildings, including such incidental 
charges as laying out the grounds and providing sanitary 
arrangements, enclosure walls, &c., amounted to Es. 3,83,526. 
The whole covered area of accommodation provided id the 
Exhibition was about 300,000 square feet, of which, however, 
only about 200,000 square feet were newly built for the 
occasion, the remainder being provided in the Museum 
buildings or built at the charge of exhibitors themselves. 
This gives an average rate of Ee. 1-14-8 per foot. As the 
Calcutta buildings were constructed to a great extent of 
borrowed material, and were defective in many respects, this 
rate would oot be sufficient to allow on a future occasion. 
On the other hand, some economies might have been effiecte.d 
if more time had been available. A rate of Es. 3 per square 
foot of covered area provided may be regarded as the 
minimum sum required for the buildings of an Exhibition, 
and this would leav§ a margin for laying out grounds, &c. 
About one-third of* the outlay may be counted on as lecover- 
ahle from the sale of materials after the close of the Exhi- 
bition if the buildings have to be dismantled and removed ; 
but if they are permanent, a larger proportion would of coui’se 
be recoverable. 

In the Calcutta Exhibition the accounts show an expendi- 
ture of. Es. 6,409 on advertising. This was principilllj^ 
incurred by the Executive Committee in the pjihlication of 
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jury notices and awards. There was a great deal of print- 
ing done at the Bengal Secretariat Press for which no 
charge was made. Many thousands of vernacular notices 
were printed at the Grovernment Press and circulated through 
the agency of the police all over Bengal. If the cost of this 
had been included in the charge for advertising, the amount 
would have been three or four times as much as has been 
entered. The issue of the vernacular notices was absolutely 
necessary for the success of the Exhibition. 

The expenditure on bands and amusements was about 
Ps. 7,500. So far as bands were concerned, the expenditure 
was insufficient. A ‘ good band should have been perma- 
nently engaged, as nothing adds so much t:o the attractions of 
an Exhibition as good music. In the eaidy part of the 
Calcutta Exhibition the want of it was much noticed. 

The receipts of the Exhibition from space and entrance- 
money, and from ten/iers for refreshment-bars and other fees, 
amounted to Bs. 3,18,759. This is very satisfactory, con- 
sidering that tlie charge for admission was only 4 annas, or 
the equivalent of sixpence, wffiich is half the rate generally 
charged in European Exhibitions, and that the Exhibition 
was open only for three months. A higher rate than 4 annas 
would' have been prohibitory to the mass of natives. On the 
other hand, the mass of the natives of India are slow in 
getting news of the existence of any show like an Exhibition, 
and still slower in making up tbeir minds to undertake the 
journey and pay the money for going to see it. These facts 
indicate that wBile it is necessary to charge only half the 
ordinary European rate for admission to an Exhibition in 
India, it is advisable to keep such an Exhibition open, if 
possible, twice as long as is customary in Europe. It is prob- 
able that it would pay to spend more money on the 
buildings so as to adapt them to the climate of India, 
and then keep the Exhibition open for at least a year. 
If the Calcutta Exhibition could have been kept open even 
one month longer, the receipts would ^have covered all 
expenses, including those borne by Government ; and if it 
could have been kejDt open two months longer, it would have 
yielded a handsome profit. 
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Certificates and medals aore still bSing issued as fast as ttey can be piocured from the Mint, and the account is not finally closed 
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CALeUTTA INTEENATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Stateynefit of expenditure incurred hy the P.uhlic Worlds Bepdftment on 
Buildings^ and mms recovered on account up to ^Qth . November 
1884. 


No. 

of 

items. 

Brief Besenption of Works. j 

Total 

expenditure. 

Total 

repovenes. 



Hs. 

Es. 

1 

Sheds east of Chowringhee 


94,815 

85,333 

2 

Do. along front of Museum 


23,833 

21,450 

3 

Indian Court buddings 


1,0^,121 


4 

Machinery shed •• ‘ 


39,225 



Wall round niaidan enclosure 


10,994 


6 

Bazar sheds 


3,706. • 


7 

Bndge over Chowringhee ... 


6,861 


8 

Engine-house for electnc light 


4,552 


9 

‘Latrine tind urinals 


8,999 


10 

Police shed 


1,890 



11 

Water supply 


3,5.11 


12- 

Military sued 


3,628 


13 

J^atiro refreshment-rooms 


513 


'14 

European ditto 


6,534 


15 

Post and Telegraph offices 


26L 


16 

“Laying gut grounds and driiining them 


11,081 


17. 

Tools and plant 


659 


18 

Materials supplied ... 


295 


. 19 

Contingencies and sundries 


1,693 


20 

Talue of irork done and materials supplied 

3,569 

"3,569 


to exhibitors (accoimt closed). 

* 


21 

T aluo of work done and materials supplied tef 

48 



Messrs. Carlisle and Co. 


* 

S2 

Maintenance 

5,358 ■ 


23 

Dismantling buildings 

11,467 


24 

Materials at site 

746 


2p 

Materials (portable tramway rails) lost by 

4^5 



Mr. J oubert at the Exhibition. 



26 

Eeniormg and storing Museum glass-cases , . 

1,700 


27 

Value of a cap of a column lent by the mum- 

34 



cipality lost at the Exhibition, 



28 

Value of angle iron and foundation plates lent 

229 



by the Port William Dirision lost at the 
Exhibition. 




Value reahsed from sale of materials, &c. ... 

‘ f 

45,385 


Total 

3,55,667 

1,55,737 


cfeiPTEE V. 


British ®oloni£s.i‘£pr£S£ntcii at t!i£ €xhibitian. 

• . « 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

The British Guiana Court was situated on the north-west 
side of the Indian annexe, having the Straits Settlements 
Court on the south and the l^etherlands-India Court to the 
north of it. Th*e character of the products of the colony 
was not such as to lend itself readily to decorative effect, 
but all that was possible had been done by the officer in 
charge to render the Court attractive. A prominent feature,* 
and one^that was of special interest to the poorer Indian 
visitors to the Exhibition, was a Gilt Obelisk placed in the' 
centre of the •main avenue. It represented in solid gold the 
sum of Es. 41,49,685, the amount of money that had been 
taken out of Demerara by Indian emigrants to that colony. 

. Sugar and its auxiliaries, rum and molasses, ai^e the 
staples of the colony, amounting to as much as 98 per oent.^ 
of the' exports. Owing to the unfavourable season of the 
year for sugar-making when ' the exhibits were collected, the 
sugar industry was not so well represented at Calcutta as 
milder other cii’cumstances it might have been. The 34 
samples exhibited comprised, however, most of the varieties 
in colom’ and^quality of the celebrated Demerara crystals. 

Eum‘was*rdpresented by 27 samples of white and colomed 
spirit. Demerara rum, which used to have a bad character 
in the English market, is coming into more request, -and 
some of the best kinds command a price equal to that 
obtained by estates in Jamaica. 

The timber Immitime woods of the coldny can 
compete successfully mth those from any other part of the 
world. Greenheart (which with mora is classed at Lloyds as 
one of the eight first-class woods for ship-building) abounds, 
and is largely exported to Liverpool and other seaports, 
. where it is used for dock-gates, landing-stages, &c., being far 
more durable under water than Enghsh oak; The samples 
of woods, exhibited • were small in size, but large enough 
to show .their hardness, fine grain, and beautiful eoloui*. One 
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of them was of tlie wood of tlie* souari-tree, whicli grows 
on a very large scale in some parts of Guiana, and 

bears a nut excelling in size and excellence the well- 
known Brazil nuts. A samj)le of these nuts found its jplace 
amongst the othm' exhibits, Tlie wallaba-tree, which grows 
in swampy places, • supplies excellent shiiigles, which are 
uniyersally used throughout the colony for roofing, and are 
exported in large quantities Barbados and other West 
Jndian islands. 

The colony of British Guiana is situated in the north- 
eastern portion of South America, between the 1st and 9th 
parallels of north latitude and the 57th and 61st degrees of 
west longitude, and lies between Surinam, Yenezuela, and 
Brazil. It is divided into three counties — Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice, of which tlie first named is the most 
important-, and in commercial circles gives its name' to the 
whole countiy. Its- boundaries, as claimed by England, 
embrace an area of 88,000 square miles, of which abgnt 6,600 
•square miles consist of undulating open savannas and 3,000 
square miles 6f grass-covered mountains, the remainder being 
clothed with dense forests. 

,Of tliis large area the small portion under cultiva- 
tion is entii'ely confined to the rich alluvial lands gn 
the coast and at the mouths of the rivers. The land under 
cultivation in 1882 amounted to about 145,000 acres, divided 
amongst a number of estates, of which 106 were sugar estates, 
46 plantain estates, 90 cattle farms, 16 cocoa and coffee estates, 
and 10*cocoanut j^lantations. The land gradually rises from- 
the sea coast, the country becoming more varied and m’oun 
tainous until ranges of hills 6,000 to 7,000*feet in height are 
reached. The scenery among these Tuountains is grand, 
vamed, and extremely beautiful. Peaks and ridges of every 
variety, of form are grouped together, packed one behind the 
other, fading awa^’' in the distance ; their sides clothed with 
grass and* clusters of little dark-green groves, with here and 
there lal'ge frowning masses of rock fei;. up tjieir heights. 
Nestling between them are seen level grass-covered valleys, 
through which meander limpid streams belted with copses of 
wood. 

The highest mountain in British Guiana is the range 
^ojvn as Roraima, the home of legend and myth, the fabled 
Gop- world of the Indian, the*summit of which, in spite of 
several attempts to reach it, has never bfeen scaled. One of 
the latest explorers, Mr. Boddam Whetham, writes In 
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front of us, at the distance of a few miles, walled around 
with, rocks as an inland island, stood Roraima. 'At the foot of 
the mountain the hilly ground lay in patclies of yellow, 
stony savanna and dark strips of woodland rising in elevation 
as they approached its base. Then came a deep forest- 
clad ravine, whose farther side sloped steeply up to a distance 
of about 3,000 feet, and springing directly out of this sea of 
green rose a perpendicular wall of red rock fifteen hundred 
feet in height. Hardly a shrub broke the sheer descent of the 
shining cliff ; scarcely a Line of verdure marked where clinging 
grasses had gained a footing on its smooth face. The south- 
east corner was slightly rounded,* and its tower-like appearance 
•increased its general resemblance to a Titanic fortification a 
few miles in length rising from a forest glacis. The glancing 
rays of the sun struck the red sandstone layers, which shone 
like glass, and stood out in bold and bright relief above their 
green base. The level summit line was* backed by forest 
trees, whiph to us appeared like bushes, and from their feet, 
like skeins of floss silk swaying in the wind, tliree waterfalls 
descended and were lost in the woods below. But towai’ds 
the northern epd of the mountain a magnificent cascade, 
whose lip seemed to be below the summit, sprang in a brc^d, 
silvery arch right down into the green depths, barely touching 
the rocky wall, in its descent.” 

British Guiana is essentially -a land of rivers and 
•streams.* The Essequibo, Massaruni, Cuyuni, Demerara, 
Coerentyne, and Berbice rivers, with numerous others, traverse 
the .colony and discharge themselves into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Numerous *falls and rapids occur on -these rivers, but the 
greatest of all was discovered in 1870 ’by Mr. Charles B. 
Brown. The Haieteur,” as it is called/ is caused by the 
river Potaro precipitating itself over the edge of a table-land 
i^to a deep valley with a total fall of 822 feet. ,For the 
first 741 feet the water falls as a perpendicular column into 
a basin, from, which it continues its downward course 
over a sloping cataract, 81 feet in height, and through inter- 
stices»of great blocks of rock, to the river-bed below. The 
width of the fall varies, accordihg to the season, from 240 to . 
370 feet. * " . 

The interior of British Guiana is inhabited by different 
‘ races of aboriginal Indians. • , 

“ The Guiana .Indians,” says the Rev..'W. Brett, seldqpi 
exceed 5 feet 5 inches in height, and the greater number are 
much shorter. They'pe rather stout in proportion to their 
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stature, and it is rare to see an instance of deformity amongst 
them. Their skin is of a copper tint (a little darker than that 
•of the natives of Southern Europe); their hah is straight and 
coarse, and continues jet black until an advanced period of 
life. The only dress which an Indian thinks necessary for 
every-day life is a strip of cotton bound tightly round the 
loins and secured by a cord tied round the waist ; a simple 
string of beads is worn round the neck, and sometimes 
a collar made of the teeth of the peccary or other wild 
animals. They also make beautiful coronals or tiaras of the 
■feathers of parrots, macaws, and other birds, set off by the 
brilliant scarlet breast of the toucan, and sm-mounted by the 
tail feathers, scarlet or pimple,^ of the macaw. The women* 
are as scantily attired as the men, tut wear more orna- 
merits. They have ’ necklaces of beads of different lengths, 
to which silver coins, the teeth of the jaguar and other , 
beasts, and sometimes shells, are attached. These necldaces, 
with a yery small apron of beads Tvorked in some Jjandsome 
pattern, and called a qucya^ form the fuU di’ess of an 
Indian belle.” 

The principal tribes are the Ai'awaks, Acawoios, Oaribes, 
Wsirans, * Macusis, and Arecanas., These are all somewhat 
similar in- appearance, hut the Caribs'are the tallest and most 
warlike,, and the.Warans the most degraded of all the Indians 
in Guiana. Their high cheek-bones, small, oblique eyes, 
oHye complexion, and absence of hair, all seem to testify to a 
Mongolian descent. They display the usual sayage ingenuity 
in the inanufactime of canoes, houses, hammocks, * weapons 
for war and the chase, and utensils for household use. One 
peculiarity is their knowledge and use of the Wo-urali .poison 
both in war and the chase, the discoyery an5: inyesligation 
of which occupied so many years in the life of the celebrated 
naturalisf and trayeUer Waterton. ^ 

The ciyilised portion of the colony is confined to a 
narrow strip of land on the shores of the Atlantic and to the 
lower haul^ of the tidal riyers whklv flow into it. The 
capital, George Towq, is situated on the right bank of 
the Demerara riyer, at the poinj; where dt enters the 
ocean. It is a handsome, -well-planned city, with 50,000 
inhabitants. The whole population of the colony, according 
tortile, census of 1881, was above 252,000 persons, of whom * 
about 68,000 were East Indian emigrants.. The value of the 
produce exported from British Guiana in 1882 amounted 
to £3,208, 1, and that of the import of goods to £2,099 632. 
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For many years tli^e estates in British Guiana have been 
mainly worked and maintained by a successful and well- 
regulated system of immigration. The East Indies, China, ‘ 
Africa, Madeira, and the West Indian .islands, have all 
given their quota to swell the number -of laboui’ers on the 
sugar estates of the colony. ‘By far' the largest number, 
however, has been recruited in India. From iSSo to 
the present year (1883) 135,563 Indian immigrants have' 
been introduced. Of* these 17,553 have returned to then;, 
own country, bringing with them in money and jewelry* 
Es. 42,85,02f6. Large sums are likewise remitted every year 
by Indian labourers in British Guiana to their relatives and 
friends in India. Although so many take advantage of the 
free retuim passage to India, large numbers, and those, not 
of the poorest classy prefer to remain in their adojDted 
country, where they amass conside:i'able wealth and become 
owners of shops, cattle-farms, provisien-lands, and even 
race-horsftg and livery stables. Many are engaged in the 
retail milk trade or as pedlars, and some enhst in the 
West Indian regiments or the poHce force. There is nothing 
to prevent an industrious Indian immigrant from rising to a 
position of great wealth, influence, and power. . • 

The climate of British Guiana is warm, but never ’very 
hot, the thermo''meter rarely rising above .90° or falling 
below 75°, and the heat is greatly tempered by the trade- 
winds, which for the greater part of the year blow steadily 
from the 'sea. 

The principal products of the colony, which only want 
a sufficiency of labour to become one of the finest prov- 
inces in the British empire, are sugar, rum, molasses, 
timber, charcoal, and cocoanuts. Enormous sums of 
money, and* very great energy, have ^ been expended on 
the sugar estates, which ale now unsurpassed for perfec- 
tion of machinery anti excellence of management. Cofiee, 
formerly gne of the principal products, iell into disfavour; 
owing to difficulties Allowing the aboHtion of slavery, but 
has again become an object of cultivation. The cocoa plant 
has been introduced* from Trinidad, and cocoa will soon 
take its place as one of the colonial exports. The numerous 
abandon^ coffee and cotton estates, which border on the 
Abari, Mahaicony, and Calye rivers, form great savannas, 
covered with herds of cattle, and the enormous ' forests which 
stretch for hundreds of miles towards the interior* t>£ South 
America afford a supply of -timber unlirgited 'in extent,^ 



though at present its full utility is undeveloped owing to ther 
difficulty and expense of carriage. 

• CEYLON. 

Tlie exhibits from Ceylon were confined mainly to 
raw products, the few manufactui’ed articles being of small 
importance. It must be borne in mind, however, that Ceylon 
is specially an agricultm-al country. • With a climate 
wonderfully favourable to plant life, it wears an aspect -of 
fertility which is somewhat deceptive, thouglf it has for 
well-nigh forty years been the home* of the industry which 
has placed it in the front rank of crovra colonies. The 
prevalence of a fatal pest has wrecked the fortunes of scores 
of planters, and now, where once not much short of a million 
hundredweights of the QOjffee berry were shipped, ' about a 
foui'th of that quantity is exported. Though, however, the 
quantity of coffee produced has so much decreed, the 
exhibits seemed to show that the quality has not in any 
degree deteriorated. 

By no means disheartened by the failure of their once 
fav<9ured staple, the planters of Ceylon have toned their 
attention to tea, ..the cultivation of which has of late years 
made rapid progress. . The tea l^itherto shipped has been 
the produce of about six thousand acres of cultivated land, 
and it is estimated that there are othei\four thousand acres 
also under tea, not yet at a producing age. This area is quite 
insignificant as compared with the extent of land available, 
but tbe results obtained from it enable the financial outcome 
of the new industry to be estimated with som^e approach lo 
accuracy. There are tw'O estates in their ninth year of 
production at altitudes of from three to five thbusand feet, 
and there are others at lower ^altitudes under five years 
of age. The data obtained from- a dbzen or more of these 
jestates show that the annual jdeld per acre on high lands 
is SoOlb to 4001b of tea per acre, whilst on new land at 
lower altitudes, where the heat and rainfall are greater, as 
much as 6001b and TOOlb per acre ai»e obtained. Most of 
these returns have been obtained from trees which have not 
yet arrived at maturity, the average age of which is,pnly four 
years.' The cost of cultivation of the low-country tea estates, 
a 5 ^d of the production of the leaf in all its stages until placed on 
boardship, may he set down at 30 cents. If to a capital outlay 
^of Ks. 400 per apre (which is a very high figure for bringing an 
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estate into bearing, even including all the necessary perma- 
nent buildings and machinery), interest be added at 10 per 
cent., the cost of a yield of 600ft) is*at the rate of 6 cents 
per pound, and the total cost will amount to 36 cents, or about 
5 annas. This is the cost of hand-made tea. If machinery of 
approved make be employed, a saving of at least 3 cents 
per pound may be effected, reducing the total cost on. board- 
ship to 33 cents per pound. There is no lack of suitable tea 
land in Ceylon, within easy reach of road or river and at 
no great distance from the coast. The upset price is Rs. 10' 
'per acre, exclusive of survey and other fees; hut "competition 
may probably double, or even treble, this rate before long. 
Careful calculations by experienced surveyors show that 
there are not less than 120,000 acres of crown jungle 
available in the Western Province, 80,000 acres in the 
Southern' Province, and 30,000 acres in the Eastern Prov- 
ince, making a total of nearly a quarter of a million of acres 
suitable tea, irrespective of coffee land within the higher « 
mountain zone. 

Ceylon exhibited sixteen grawths of tea, command- 
ing in the London market average prices from Is. Zd. 
to Is. lljf?. per pound. Liberian coffee, though |uccessfu41y 
cultivated, is not grown to any great extent. Cacao* and 
cardamoms, of which some good exhibits were shown, have 
proved successful ventures, and promise handsome returns. 

Cinchona, first introduced into the island in 1861, ha^ 
been extensively cultivated, though it was "for some years 
neglected by the planters. High prices have been obtained for 
shipments to London, and exports of bark Have reached nearly 
sev-en millions of pounds. The analyses of some of the best 
varieties have shown the existence of as much as 14' 50 per 
cent, of sulphate of quinine. Recently, however, canker has 
attacked large numbers of the young trees in situations 
where the soil has been stiff and dgimp, and the price obtain- 
able in the home market has declined very materially. 

Cinnamon ‘ of Qxeellent quality has been produced in 
the island for several centuries. Once a most valuable 
monopoly in the hands of the Dutch Government, the trade 
in this spice * has now dwindled to humble pi’oportions. 
Cinnamon, which forty years ago sold for 8s. the pound, now 
sells for is. 8d.j and the cultivation of it barely pa^s the 
proprietors. * 

. The cocoanut-tree is found growing down to the water’s 
edge for nearly .two hundred m3es along the western and * 



soutliern coasts of tlie island. Whether this palm is indigenous ■ 
to Ceylon, and if not, when it was introduced, are questions 
which have not been solved. There are legends concerning 
it, which, * however, rest upon no authority. The palm 
groves of Ceylon extend inland for some. miles, and form 
the nucleus of a large and thriving industry, the sole support 
of many thousands of its inhabitants. In the manufac- 
ture of the oil from the dried kernel of the nut by steam 
power British capital and engineering skill combined have 
; been successful, and in the suburbs of Colombo there are 
several steam-mills of importance where large quantities of* 
til’s coir fibre, yarn and matting, and transparent oil, are 
prepared. Specimens of all these products were exhibited in 
the Court. Cocoanut oil is also extracted in a very rude 
fashion by native mills worked by bullocks, but the • article 
is inferior in quality to the mill oil. 

During native rule in Ceylon the State possessed a 
^ monopoly of the right of digging for gems, T^ch was 
maintained until the British obtained possession of the gem * 
districts, situated in Morawak-korale, Nuwara Eliya, Rak- 
wane, aud Batnapura. The two latter districts are famed 
for sapphires *and cat’s-eyes, the former being of very fine 
quality an(f of a velvety blue. A small collection of rough 
Ceyjon gems was shown, comprising sapphires, cat’s-eyes, 
rubies, tourmalines, spinels, corringes, alexandrites, cinnamon 
'■Btones, jargoons, aquamarines, c’hrytolices, chrystals, star- 
stones, topazes, » amethysts, chrysoberyls, opals, and other 
stones. 

The ancient artwork of Ceylon was represented by a series 
of large painted tiles representing scenes from the ‘Great 
PeraheraC by eleven series of large painted tiles illus- 
trating the ‘ fihamma Sonda Vatthu by 'five series- of 

small painted tiles bearing the ‘ Nawa ISTari Kunjari ’ designs ; 
by^ large and small plates decorated with the. ‘ Hansa Putuwa,’ 
Gaja Sinha,’ and other Buddhist patterns ; by large and 
sinall ehattis and bowls, with Bnddhistrand floral patterns and 
miscellaneous designs ; and by silver and carved ivory boxes 
and bangles possessing considerable merit. 

^ Bulled under the forest gTowth of many centuries in 
various parts of Ceylon are found the remains of ancient 
architecture, unsuiqiassed for beauty or extent by any ruins 
PI the East. These indicate the sites of ancient seats of 
Go\eriiment, wliich were shifted as the tide of conquest 
. xioni the'’ north, overwhelming the ruling power of the 
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day, compelled it to migrate to more secure localities. The 
most ancient ruins, and those, perhaps, of the highest archi- 
tectural excellence, exist at Anuradhajmra^ This ancient and 
extensive, capital of the sovereigns of Ceylon was fomidod by 
Anuradha about 500 B.G., and is described by Ptolemy, under 
the name of Anurogrammum. Chief among its magnificent 
remains are the ruins of lofty dagabas, some of which for 
size and beauty are unrivalled in India. . Very fine photo- 
graphs of the chief Cingalese ruins were ‘ shown , in the 
Ceylon Court. 

MAURITIUS. 

The exhibits,from Mauritius were placed in the comd- 
yard of the Museum, next to those from Ceylon. A very 
large collection was shown under the sections of ..raw 
products and manufactures not included in other sections 
and 'of food-products. Five certificates of gold medals 
were awarded to exhibitors for vanilla pods, and a certificate, 
of a gold medal to Mr. DeCharmor and to Messrs. Cruibert de 
la Fay and Co. for cloves and white sugar j'espectively. A 
good collection of fibres and “woods was sent from the Botan- 
ical Gardens at Pampleiiiousses. Among the exhibitors • in 
other sections Mr. A. Descubes obtained a silver medal for a 
map of the island of Mauritius, and Mr. E. Lienard a bronze 
medal for ostrich feathers. 

* . STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

The exhibits sent from the Straits Settlements occupied 
a portion of the Indian annexe. As was to be expected, 
they ypere reflnarkable ’rather for utility than artistic 
beauty, consisting for the most part pf raw products, 
primary manufactures, and food-stufis. Some handsome silks 
and clothing were, however, exhibited by the Government* 
of the Straits Settlements, by his Highness the Mahdr^ja 
of Johor, by JMr. S-^ettenham, the Commissioner to the 
Exhibition, and b;f the Hbn’ble Mr. W. E. Maxwell. 
The articles manufactured from indigenous cane, such as 
matting, chairs, and tables, were ' much admired for their 
strength and elegance. A large number of specimens of tin, 
both raw and manufactured, were exhibited, and a represen- 
tative* set of models of native boats was contributed by the 
Government. The chief exports, ‘comprising gutta-perchh. 
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gambier, pepper, india-rubber, bides, canes,, rice, sago, tapi- 
oca, spices, tin, dye-stuffs, tea, coffee, tobacco, gums, woods, 
and preserved fruits, were well represented, and, as will be 
seen- on a reference to the award list, received recognition at 
tlie bands of the juries. ^ ^ 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The New South Wales Coui’t occu23ied the portion of the 
. temporary building between the Victorian and Jewelry Courts. 
With the exception of ‘the photographs and a few paint- 
ings, the articles exhibited were not such as lent themselves 
to 'decorative effect; but the display of material wealth 
placed before the public fully warranted the prominent place 
taken by the colony at the Exhibition. 

In the fine arts section Mr. W. C. Piguenit, of Hunter’s 
Hill, showed some excellent landscapes in oil colours ; while 
the Colonial Architect, the Commissioners for N^w South 
'Wales, Messrs. Caney & Co. of Mount Victoria, and Messrs. 
Emil Rusfeldt & Co. of Sydney, exhibited some interesting 
photographs. The Public Works-Department exh." Hed photo- 
graphs of New Castle, Wollongong, and other \ces, and 
Mr. Roe, the Under-Secretary in that Departmei showed 
water-colour sketches of the same views taken a 1849 
and 1850. Specimens of jDhoto-lithogi'aphy and lit! nuphy 
exhibited by the Surveyor-General and the Colonial Vrehi- 
tect obtained silver medals. ThejDanoramic -view of , biey' 
exhibited by the Exhibition Commissioners was an ex ’ent 
piece of work, and attracted much attention. A silver i% lal 
was awarded to a set of ebromo-Hthographs of wild '^s 
exhibited by Messrs. Turner and Henderson of! Sydney., , ’ 

Some fine specimens of letter-press printing a 
binding were shown by Mr. T. Richards, the Governmei. 
♦Printer. The Surveyor-General, the Government Examiner 
of Coal-fields, the Minister for Mines, the Minister for 
Public Instruction, and the Postmasfer-General, exhibited 
some carefully-prepared plans and designs illustrative of the 
work of their respective departments, and copies of reports 
and other publications issued under their orders. 

Messrs. W, & H. Cook of Sydney sent some good cat-gut ' 
wiAdow-cords, and Mr. Charles Williams of Sydney some 
specimens of marbling and graining woods, both of which 
obtained silver medals. ‘Mr. H. W. Hodgson obtained a 
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broi;ize medal for self-acting window-bJinds. Witli_ these 
exceptions the exhibits of furniture call for no special 
remark. Among the other exhibitors of household appli- 
ances amh ornaments, the Penal Department exhibited rugs, 
njats, and matting, to which a silver medal was awarded. 
Messrs. Barrett and Company showed patent stoppered 
aerated water bottles, and Mr.* Evan Jones plated ware and 
mounted emu eggs, of which the latter were much admhed. 
All of these obtained bronze medals. 

Articles for personal wear or use were somQwhat poorly 
represented, though the tweeds exhibited by Messrs. J. Vicars 
and Go. looked serviceable, and were awarded a silver 
medal. 

As might be expected, the, most important part of the 
exhibits from New South Wales were classed under the 
head of raw products and manufactures from raw products. 
A large, number of specimens of W90I was shown, the 
excellent quality of which was indicated by the verdict 
of the jury, who granted no less than six certificates of gold 
medal and nine silver medals, as well as certificates of lower 
classes, to New South Wales for wool. The Commissioners _ 
showed a very complete collection of the timbers of'flie 
colony, to which a certificate of a gold medal was aw|iAled. 
Some good serviceable saddlery was exhibited, the best 
being that by Messrs. James Forsyth and Sons. Tobacco 
leaf grown in the colony by Mr. William Bridle of Tumut 
was awarded a bronze medal. 

The hydra-headed rail sent by Messrs. Greorge Cowdery 
and Edwin R. Thomas, the brass castings and steam fittings 
by" Mr. Greorge Hardie, and the railway materials by Messrs. 
Hudson Brothers, Limited, received bronze medals ; while 
Icke’s phosphor bronze sent by the Railway Department, 
Mr. John Raton’s permanent way for tramways, and Mr. S. 
.Zokner’s galvanised ironware, were worthy of notice. 

The display of wines from the colony was very credit- 
able. These were ^exhibited in the form of a pyramidal 
trophy set up in *the centre of the Court, and received six 
certificates of gold medals and ten of silver medals, with 
other certificates of lower classes. Lists of .the successful 
exhibitors will be found in the award list. In provisions 
of other kinds a good display was made, nine ceidificates of 
gold medals being obtained. 

'Mr. R. A. Ritchie of Parramatta, Mr. William Ritfthie 
of Grandville, and Mr. John Wright ofSydpey, showed 



some useful ploiiglis » and harrows, and Messrs. D. and R. 
Bradford sent a cast ii’on gate-post and railings,* which were 
awarded a tliird-cl ass certificate. 

An interesting ethnological collection from Australia and 
the surrounding islands exhibited by Mr, Allaster Cox, and 
the collection of stuffed animals shown by the Commis- 
sioners, attracted considerable attention. 

The bulk of the mineral, natural, historical, and scientific 
exliibits from New South Wales were obtained by the 
Royal Commission appointed by the Grovernment, and have 
been presented to the India Museum and other. educational 
institutions in India, where they will remain as a permanent 
historical record of the presence of the colony at the Calcutta 
Exhibition. . • 

/In conuectioii with the display of exliibits from New 
South Wales the following facts with regard to the develop- 
ment of the colony, qpmpiled mainly from the official account 
published for the Exhibition under the orders of the Colonial 
Government, will bo road with interest. 

Captain Cook landed in 1770 on the eastern shore of 
New South Wales colony, and in 1788 the first British settle- 
ment was founded. From this small beginning a population 
now 'estimated at upwards of 900,000 has sprung. Formerly 
the* whole of the eastern side of the- continent belonged 
to New South Wales. In 1851 Victoria, with a popula- 
tion of 68,335, was separated, and* in 1859 Queensland, with 
a population of 25,000, was also made a separate colony. 
The climate, which resembles that of Southern ’Europe, is 
very healthy, with a clear atmosphere and a sky almost 
cloudless for the greater part of the year. In vital statistics 
the colony compares favom-ably with most parts of the 
world, and instances of great longevity are numerous. 

That New South Wales has progressed in a wonderful 
manner is proved by her present extensive trade and rapidly . 
increasing population. With a pubhc debt of £18,000,000, 
she has in the Railway Department ^n asset which has 
been proved capable of realising at an;^ moment in the 
London -market £25,000,000 sterhng. The net income on 
r^iilways alone is quite sufficient to pay the annual charge 
for interest on the pubhc liabilities of the colony. While 
this ^single aSset is of such enormous value, the whole 
country is covered with every description of public works 
calculated to permanently increase the value of the pubhc 
estate. 
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Tlic progress of tlio colony far exceeds tlic most sanguipe 
expectations of tliose wlio have long been acquainted with 
her natural advantages. To quote from the Treasuiy 
Budget report, it is stated that in 1881 2,354 vessels, exclu- 
sive of the coasting trade, entered th^ port of Sydney 
having an aggregate burthen of about 1,456,239 tons; This 
amount far exceeded the tonnage entering the port of 
London fifty years ago. To this traffic must be added that of 
the port of Newcastle, with an amount of tonnage almost 
equal to that of Sydney. 

The total annual revenue of all the seven Australian 
colonies up to 1881 was £22,064,108, of which New South 
Wales furnished one-third. * 

In additiorf to the security offered by the railways, there 
is owing to the Grovernment from conditional purchasers of 
land a balance of £12,000,000, for the payment of which 
everj^new work imdertaken is an additi<|nal guarantee. 

Th^ imports for*1881 amounted to* £17,409,326, 'and the 
exports to £16,049,503, giving an aggi’egate value for the 
whole’ foreign trade of £33,458,829, with a balance in favour 
of imports of £1,359,823, ^ The piiblicroyemie4jHMt'was 
£6,714,327. The ta riff ^nclris .^-^*yfef[hli^^ piuposes of 
revenue is one— isf^ie simplest in Australasia, free. trade 
being the policy of the colony. 

The export of ‘wool for 1881 was 139,601,50611), and the 
total value of all .pastoral exports for that year amounted to 
£8,816,089, or 2J millions increase upon the retiunsof 1871. 

The mineral wealth of the colony is enormous. 
The value of the gold raised up,to 1881 was £55, 077, *608, 
The approximate auriferous area is 70,000 square miles. 
Of coal the colony possesses an almost inexhaustible supply, 
easy of access, and of excellent quality. Luring the 
year preceding the !l£xhibition, although the trade was 
comparatively new, 75,226 tons of Australian coal were 
delivered at Calcutta. -The area of carboniferous strata is. 
estimated at 23,95j) ^square miles. From Shoal Haven to 
Coal Cliff on the coast, a distance of 45 miles, the coal 
crops out in seams of great thickness, and is worked at 
various points. 

The progress of New South Wales in manufacturing 
industries is very marked. With the best laboimsaving 
appliances 2,819 establishments, employing 29,849 hands, 
are employed on raw materials, the productions of the pas- 
toral interest, food, plastic trades, brass, lead, and ironworks, 
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agrfcultural country, and has been peopt8^gi?^bya’J.?’h 
free immigration. The colony owes much of its prosperity 
to the discovery of copper by Mr. W. W. Hughes, a large 
sheep-owner, and about the years 1860-61 companies were 
formed to y^ork many of the mines. It is estimated that 
^copper to the value of over £16,000,000 has been extracted 
front Brnra^ Burra, Wallarpo, and Moonta mines. In 1855 
the first railway was opened, and there are now several 
lines in good working order, while tramways ^’un to everv 
portion of^ Adelaide. 

The* South Australian Court was ‘entered from the music- 
room through the vestibule, where the attention of visitors was 
. much attiucted to the photographs of horses, cattle and sheep 
from the estates of Mr. J. H. Abgas aiod Mr. G. C. Hawker 
On the right and left of the entrance were placed stuffed 
figui'es of an emu and a kangaroo, whilst a pile of Burra Burra 
copper was erected on a pedestal facing the centre pillar. In 
a direct line with these were many hundi'ed samples of quartz 
from the northern territoiy, in which the gold was clearly 
visible. At the other end of the Couid separating South Aus- 
tralia from Tasmania stood a pile of Walleroo copper cakes 
andingpts.-.It had been intended to place small shot and 
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finger-pieces at the base of this trophy, but the loss arising 
from samples taken was so great that these small pieces had to 
be put Tinder glass. The trophies of copper exhibited by the 
Wallaroo and English and Australian Copper Companies stood 
like monuments in the Court, though their efiect was some- 
what weakened by the low roof of the buildings. 

The vine produce of the country was exhibited in a very 
large show-case, containing 580 sample bottles, no less than 
ninety-one different sorts of wine being shown by the twelve 
principal exhibitors. 

Nearly all kinds of European fruits are produced in the 
colony. Jam-making is therefore an important industry. 
New and improved methods of boiling the jams are adopted. 
Steam-engines arc? used for paring and slicing apples, lemons, 
oranges, &c., and by a new system of evaporation fruits are 
dried wliich are said to retain their flavour and freshness 
for years. Specimens of South Australian fruit modelled 
in wax from the exhibits shown at a recent show held in 
Adelaide were exhibited in a case at the entrance to the 
Court. The Australian Fruit and Vegetable Preserving Com- 
pany had a large show of samples of preserved fruits, jams 
and jellies, whilst Mr. Thomas Hardy exhibited raisins, dried 
currants, and almonds. Of wheat, many fine samples were 
hud out. South Australian wheat fetches a high price in 
the market, owing principally, it is said, to the method of 
reaping employed. 

Ploughing is done principally by the stump-jumping 
jflough, invented by Mr. J. W. Stott, of Alma, which is 
most suitable for scrub or simple lands. The shear of the 
plough rising out of the ground and falling into the earth 
immediately after passing over obstructions enables vngin 
" soils to be at once planted with seed, and when ripe the 
stripper, as it is called, is passed througdi the field, stripping 
off the ears of the wheat. The wheat never comes into 
contact with the earth, and is thus placed upon the 
market thoroughty cl^an and free from inapurities. One 
of the strippers by Messrs. J. Gr. Ramsay & Co., Mount 
Barker, and another by Messrs. Mellor Brothers, were shown 
on the maidan, as were three-furrow stump-jumping ploughs 
by Mr. J. W. Stott and by Messrs. Mellor Brothers. 

Adelaide flour was shown by the Adelaide Millintg and 
Mercantile Company, and by Messrs. Magary & Co. A very 
large export trade in this commodity is carried on with 
China, Hongkong, and the neighbouring islands, • 



The oliye oil industry is beginning to assume consider- 
able proportions. Several thousand gallons were made in the 
year 1883, and the best proof of the quality and purity 
of the oil is that most of it is used in Australia, and 
commands a higher price than the imported article. The 
samples of olive oil shown by Mr. Samuel Davenport, to whom 
a gold medal was awarded, and who is the father of 
the industry in South Australia, were clear and pure, and 
showed to advantage in the glass vase on the top of the 
show-case containing other samples from Mr. Gr. L. Barnard. 
In a separate show-case, under glass covers, were samples 
of olive products in the shape of crushed olives, macliinery 
oil, &c., from Messrs. Anderson and Robertson of Adelaide. 

Biscuits made in South Austi’alia were exhibited by 
Messi’s. A. Murray & Sous and by the Aerated Bread 
Company of Adelaide. 

Preserved m^ats by Conrad, and Pulliene’s preserved 
potatoes, illustrated important colonial industries. The 
Government of India, having in view the advantages to 
the troops of fresh food on a march, issued orders to 
the Commissariat Department to examine and report on these 
meats and on preserved, or rather di'ied, potatoes. 

' Ostrich f aiming is an established industry. Mr. Malcolm, 
the Managing Director of the Company, went over 
to the Cape of Good Hope at the time of the late panic 
and fadui'es in Capetown, and pm'chased a ship-load of* 
ostriches. Souie feathers, shown in a triangle under the glass 
of a show-case, had been taken from the fii'st birds reared 
in South Australia. Sugar from sugar-canes, rhea fibre, pine 
fibre, fiax, indigo, rice, dhal^ maize, and pea-nuts, were shown 
side- by side with products deemed essentially English, ^ 
and illustrated the wonderful adaptabihty of the colonial 
climate. 

Some fine specimens of ghi were exhibited by the South 
Australian Government, and obtained a gold medal. Through 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cologan, Suiierintendent of Juries, a 
supply was sent to the 17th Regiment, Native Infantry, Fort 
William, and was reported on very liighly by the men to 
whom it was issued as a ration. Several bags of flour were 
tested in the same way, and the verdict of the native soldiers 
was that the flour was too fine for bread-making, or ratlier 
fierthe wheaten cakes eaten by them, but excellent in quality 
for sweetmeat-making. The regiment reported highly of 
both the wheat and ghi. 
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Several fine samples of wool were shown, and those 
of Messrs. J. H. Angns^ Willaim Crozier, and the Hon’ble 
Gr. C. Hawker, obtained awards of gold medals. 

The indigenous woods of the country were fahly well 
represented. 

TASMANIA. . 

The Island of Tasmania is situated 120 miles south of 
the continent of Australia, with the capitals of wliich 
powerful steamers keep up regular communication. The 
passage from Melbourne to Launceston occupies from 18 to 
20 hours. The area of the island (inclu.sive of islands and 
lakes) is 16,778,000 acres — ^about 26,215 square miles. The 
statistics of 1882 showed that the pojmThtion was 122,479. 
The revenue in the same year from all sources was 
£551,213, and tlie expenditure £502,771, leaving a consider- 
able surplus. The public debt, which jias been incuiTed 
for the construction of works of permanent utility and 
improveinent, amounted to £2,050,600. The import trade 
represented a value of £1,670,872; the exports amounted 
to £1,587,399. Mining is largely prosecuted in Tasmania, 
gold and tin being the chief minerals worked. The export 
of these minerals in 1882 was valued at £522,912. ^T^ie 
climate of Tasmania is very healthy. Tables extending 
over a period of thirty-five years show the variation of 
tempei’ature between the hottest month of summer and the 
coldest month of winter to be little more than 17 degrees. 
The death-rate is only 14*77 per mille ; while of the total 
deaths, nearly 58 per cent, are those of infants under 
one year of age and of comparatively aged people. 

Manufactumng industry is by no means dormant in 
Tasmania, and the official returns for 1881 show that there 
were 3,437 trades manufactories and works in operation, of 
the capabilities of which the exhibits in the Tasmanian 
Comd afforded proof. 

In the description of these, the mineral exhibits talce 
the first place. Conspicuous among them was a very interest- 
ing ‘ffiudex cabinet’^ near the entrance to the Court, 
completely illustrative of the mineralogy of the colony. This 
cabinet contained 432 distinct specimens of mineral ores 
from the different mining districts, including dressed tin 
tres, stream and rock tin ores, iron ores, limestone, coals, 
clays, shales, lead and copper ore, silver and bismuth, 
manganese, and a very fine display of gold, bgih native 
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and smelted. Near tlie mineral cabinet were placed large 
cases containing specimens of ores * 0 ! various minerals in 
bulk from the leading mines of the colony. These and the 
cabinet are described in detail in the catalogue. On a 
stand by itself there was a large nugget of pure tin ore 
( oxide of tin) weighing 6 cwt., the assay value of which 
was 65 per cent, of pure metal. This lump of ore was 
found in the alluvial wash at' the brown face of Mount 
BischoS mine, and is believed to be the largest alluvial 
nugget of tin ore ever found in the world. Beside it was 
a very large and curious j)etrified tree-root found at Mount 
Morrison, near Boss, Tasmania. The main feature of the 
Court, however, was the great tin trophy, which stood in 
the centre and was a very attractive e5:hibit. It was in 
the form of a colossal column of minerals and pure smelted 
tin rising from floor to ceiling to a height of about thirty 
feet. The n)ineraf.s were lent for the purpose by the Mount 
BischoS Tin Mining ComjDany, Launceston, the tin ingots 
being supplied by the Government of Tasmania. iThe base 
of the trophy was 9 feet in diameter, and was surrounded 
by a cii'clet of small tin ingots. The base represented a 
rockery 6 feet high, and was composed of the various rocks 
and' ores found at the Mount BischofP mine. It gave a 
good, idea of the geology of the district. The lower portion 
consisted of the more primitive rocks, granites, slate and 
eiu’itic porphyry, and there were also some curious *stones 
showing the junction of the granite and slate country in the 
geological formation. Some of the specimens of variegated 
porphyry were also .curious. Above these rocks came 
specimens of chlorite, or prismatic talc, a magnesian mineral 
occurring largely in the Mount Bischoff district, the green 
variety being the most common. Next came samples of tin 
ore, of different degrees of richness, varying from about 12 
to about 60 per cent, by assay. Some of these were lumps of 
poiphyritic granite, thickly studded with black oxide of tin, 
and others dense masses of almost*' pure tin ore. There 
were also specimens of lead ore found on the company’s 
property closely associated with the tin, and some pretty 
specimens of purple and pink fluor spar— another mineral 
round m the district Above the rockery was a circle of 
giasa cases, containing specimens of stanniferous gravels 
from various parts of the mine. There were 16 cases, 
each containing reddish and grey-looking powders, all very 
rich m tir>, representing the material chiefly treated in the 
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\^nipany’s dressing sheds, where elaborate machinery is 
at work to extract the ores from the gravel. The ores are 
forwarded to Launceston, where they are smelted in speci- 
ally constructed furnaces with coal from Newcastle, New 
South Wales, and where the pure metal (tin) is produced. 
This formed the main portion of the trophy. Above the 
glass cases the tin ingots were built up in columnar form, 
the first section consisting of ingots of 801b and 401b 
weight. These were built in a sort of open trellis, with il 
bacHng of red, and had a very pretty effect. Towards its 
summit the size of the column was gradually reduced 
by the use of smaller ingots, until it rose in semi-spiral 
form to the roof, where it culminated in a fantastic orna- 
ment composed* of tin dinps from the furnaces. The 
column was also ornamented with tin drips in the form of 
stalactites, which were most effective. At a height of about 
20 feet a couple of banners sprang fr^»m either side, one 
bearing a shield with the words Mount Bischoff,” the 
other a shield and the badge of the colony, -a lion ])assant 
within a green wreath. The trophy w^as designed by Major 
Just, the Tasmanian Commissioner, and was erected under 
his direction by Mr. John Rumgard, the foreman of tli§ 
Court. It formed a noble monument of the mineral wealth 
of the colony. 

Tasmania is rich in sandstones suitable ' for building 
purposes, and a number of large cubes were exhibited. 
These were of very fine quality. Many of the public build- 
ings, banks, and hotels in Melbourne and other colonies 
are constructed of this Tasmanian stone, while the chief 
edifices in the city of Hobart are built of it. Five hundred 
and ninety-oiTe tons were exported in 1881, the value of 
which was set down at £1,149. 

Some very handsome specimens of the ornamental woods 
of the colony were exhibited on a stand. The Mayor of 
Hobart, Mr. W. Belbin, M.H.A., sent a neat board, little 
larger than an ordinary chess-board, in which highly- 
polished specimefis of 18 different varieties of wood 
were shown with good effect, accompanied by an explan- 
atory diagram which enabled any one to understand the 
exhibit at a glance. In connection with the timber 
exhibits, interesting collections of the seeds of indigenous 
plants and shrubs were shown by different exhibitors, ''the 
chief collection being contributed by Mr. Francis Abbot, Jr., 
the SiqDerirrtendent of the Royal Society’s Gfardpns, Hobart. 
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Among indig’ciioiis products a large specimen of a curious 
fungus deserves mention. Tliis fungus (3IyUtta Australis)^ 
wliicli is kno^ as “ native bread,” was' formerly largely 
used as food by tbe now extinct natives of the island. 
It resembles a monster potato, but when cut has the 
ajipearance -of cold sago pudding. It is somewhat curious 
that since the natives disappeared this native bread is very 
rarely found. 

The only ethnological exhibits in the Court consisted of 
three busts representing Woureddy, a chief of the Bruni 
Island tribe ; Truccanini, the last female, who died only a 
few^ years since ; and Williara Lanny, or “ bang Billy,” who 
died about the year l867j and who was the last male aborig- 
inal of the colony. * 

The art works were shown near the entrance of the 
Court, and consisted of ‘28 exhibits. The most striking 
picture in the Cou^t was the large view of the city of 
Hobaii: by Captain Haughton Forrest, exhibited by Mr. J. C. 
Hadley. This picture represented that portion of the city 
immediately facing the harbour, with the stately Mount 
Wellington in the background, towering to a height of 
^,16G feet. Another oil-painting represented Ben Lomond, 
one«of the eastern range of mountains 5,010 feet high. This 
painting was by Miss Evans, who also exhibited a very beautiful 
table-top, with groups of flowers, berries and insects, p'ainted 
in oils. Mrs. Meredith, a well-known Tasmanian authoress, 
exhibited copies of eight volumes written and published by 
her, some of which were illustrated fi’om drawings made by 
herself. Some photographic portraits in a style known as 
crystallograph, by Mr. J. Bishop Osborne, of Murray-street, 
Hobai't, were greatly admired, and attracted nwich attention. 
Messrs. Russ and Barnett, of Macquarie Street, Hobart, 
exhibited a few excellent specimens of portrait photography. 
There were numerous specimens of flower painting on wood, 
chiefly in the form of table-tops and whatnots, many 
of which were of considerable merit. The Honorable the 
Postmaster-General sent a frame showing all the postage 
and revenue stamps ever issued in Tasmania, — an interest- 
ing record, which was presented to the postal authorities in 
Calcutta at the close of the Exhibition. Some musical 
compositions by Herr J. A. Schott, band-master of the 
Southern Tasmanian Volunteer Artillery, which were exhib- 
some of the Exhibition concerts.’ 
The Smwey^ Department exhibited some good maps of the 
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island, '-wliicli wore presented in Calcutta to the authorities. 
Mr. Joseph Davis, manager of the Tasmanian Gold Mining 
Company, showed plans of the underground workings of the 
Company’s mine, which, within the last five years, has 
produced 4 tons 7931h weight of pure gold, and paid dividends 
to the amount of £277,500. The Press of Tasmania was 
represented in the same section by files of the Launceston 
Examiner (daily), Tasmanian (weekly), Eaily Telegraphy and 
Devon Heralcly newspapers. There were a number of exhibits 
from children in .some of the public schools, which were very 
interesting, as proving that in Tasmania the all-importanf 
matter of education is not neglected. Some really good 
basketware made of willows was exliibited, the produc- 
tions of ‘Messi’s. Bridges Brothers, of Elizabeth-street, 
Hobart, and ]\Ir. James Ballard, of George-street, Laun- 
ceston, being especially noteworthy. A collection of pottery 
and earthenware shown by Mr. John Campbell, of the 
Sandhill, Launceston, was very good. Mr. Lloyd, of Eliz- 
abeth-street, Hobart, showed a Duchess dressing-table and 
chest-of-drawers of the bird’s-eye variety of the beautiful 
Huon pine. Mr. George Patou, of Brisbane-street, Launceston, 
had a good exhibit of ceiling ornaments executed in pla^ster 
of Paris. These ornaments are used for ventilating ceilings 
and allowing the escape of the warm aii' from the rooms. 
Some very beautiful specimens of fretwork carving were 
exhibited. The wood used was the Huon pine. In sec- 
tion E, fabrics, apparel, &c., Tasmania was well repre- 
sented, a great amount of artistic skill and ability being 
displayed. A good exhibit of leather was contributed by 
Mr. Hemy Vautin, of Elizabeth-street, Hobart. This consisted 
of sides of sole and kip-leather, sheep skins of different colours, 
goat skins or Levant leather, calf and kid skins, and kangaroo 
skins. The Tasmanian kangaroo skins are most prized 
for leather and fur, the climate being peculiarly favourable 
to their development. Kangaroo leather is largely used for 
boots and shoes, being preferred to French calf. The barks of 
Tasmania have long been celebrated for their tanning pro- 
perties, and most of the leather exhibited is tanned with the 
back of the black wattle {Acacia mollissima), Messrs. Grubb 
Brothers’ of the Wharf, Hobart, exhibited an interesting case 
of this bark showing the three forms in which it is prepared 
for exjDort, viz. chopped, ground, and fine. ' The Tasmaman 
bark trade is important, the export in 1882 being valued 
at £56,910. A very large and beautiful show-case of 
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Tasmanian perfumes was exhibited by Mr. Andrew Baton 
Miller, cbeniist, of Liverpool and MniTay- streets, Hobart. 
Messrs. Hatton and Laws, of Charles-street, Launceston, bad 
also a small exhibit of perfumes. One variety is named 
“ Corra L}mn,” after a beautiful dell in the vicinity of 
Launceston. Messrs. J. B. Mather and Sons, of Liverpool- 
street, Hobart, were the only exhibitors of hats and 
caps. A notable exhibit was that of Messrs. James Ah 
Oatt & Co., of Launceston, who show Tasmanian-grown 
tobacco leaf, and the tobacco and cigars manufactured from 
it, H^Ir. Peter Buiman, of the Waverly Woollen Mills, near 
Launceston, had a splendid display of samples of tweeds and 
cloths manufactured from Tasmanian wool. This mill won 
the bonus of £1,000 offered some years since by the Grovern- 
ment of Tasmania for the first manufacture of woollen 
cloths in the colony. Since then it has been kept fully 
employed in supplying colonial demands. The proprietor 
was desirous of forwarding bulk samples to the Exhibition, 
but found it impossible to get them ready in the time allowed. 
Interesting specimens of the mutton-bird and seal oils from 
the islands in Bass’s Straits were shown by Messrs. 
Jaipes Walden and Robert Gardiner, of Launceston. The 
islands are inhabited by half-castes, the descendants of 
aboriginal women and sealers who carried on their calling at 
the islands many years since. They live by mutton-birding 
and collecting shells. The mutton-bird or sooty petrel, 
when full grown, equals in size an average sea-gull. Its 
native name is the yola bird. It is of a dusky or greyish 
black, and its habits are most singular and interesting. For 
some months in each year there is not a mutton-bird to be 
seen in the straits ; hut in September th^y gather in 
thousands, and make their nests in holes in the sand or under 
the shelter of the barilla bushes. The young birds only are 
taken for the purpose of oiling ; ” they are killed by 
breaking the neck, and when about a couple of hundred birds 
have been collected the oil is' extracted from them by 
squeezing firmly the body of the hmd and passing the hand 
gradually along towards its neck, until the oil exudes from 
the beak. About 100 bii'ds are required to produce one 
gallon of oil, which is worth about three sliilliiigs and six 
pejice.- The oil is much used as a lubricator, and also in the 
manufacture of leather. It is also a splendid remedy for 
horses’ broken knees, collar and saddle galls, restoring the 
hair very quickly. Yola fat or tallow, also obtained from 
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these birds, is used in the manufacture of hemp and jute 
g-oods, bags, woolpacks, &c., and as an anti- friction grease. 
It is worth about one shilling and nine pence per pound. 
The bodies of the birds are salted in large quantities and sent 
to market, being esteemed by many as an article of food. 
The Tasmanian shells and shell necklaces exhibited in the 
Court attracted much attention. They came also from the 
islands in Bass’s Straits. The larger pendants and necklaces 
were of the pearly trigonia^ while the blue and green neck- 
laces were of different species of the elenchns i\\Q 7nargm'ita 
iasmanica. Tasmania made a good display of food-products. 
Mr. R. Cadman, of Londayro, showed some fine samples 
of cheeses. There were fom^ glass cases of hams and bacon 
from Messrs. JolAi Jo^^ce and George Peart, Launceston, 
Johnstone Sharpe, Hobart, and the River Don Trading Com- 
pany. Jams of all kinds were represented by Messrs. W. H. 
Burgess & Co., H. and T. Peak, R. D. Russell & Co., and 
Mrs. Burt, all of Hobart. There was a fine display of 
cordials and mineral waters by Messrs. Weaver and Co. 
and Kelly and Gordon, Hobart. Mr. 0. G. Eady, of Liver- 
pool-street, Hobart, had a trophy of dandelion ale, said to 
be a very palatable and non-intoxicating beverage. 
large trophy of preserved rabbits, from the Tasmanian -Pre- 
serving ana Trading Company, looked well. The exhibits 
of wheat, grain, and flour were not so good as had been 
expected. Good samples of oatmeal and split peas were 
shown by Messrs. David Ritchie, Launceston, and Robert 
Scott, of the river Forth. There were several good exhibits 
of apple cider. 

, ' VICTOPJA. 

Victoria occupies the south-eastern portion of the Aus- 
tralian continent, of which it is the southernmost colony. It 
lies between the 34th and 39th parallels of south latitude and 
the 141st and 150th meridians of east longitude. Its extreme 
length from east to ■jvest is about 420 miles, its greatest 
breadth about 250 nfiles", and its extent of coast-line nearly 
600 geographical miles. It was discovered by Captain Cook 
in his Majesty’s ship JEndeavour in 1770, and was colonised 
eight years later. At first little was done towards the explo- 
ration of the southern shores of Australia, but in 1S3^ the 
site of Melbourne was fixed. The colony was separated 
from New South Wales, of which it originally formed a part, 
on the 1st of July 1851. 
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Victoria, althougli the smallest, is the most ^ impor- 
tant and most densely populated of the five colonies into 
which the continent is divided. It owes its rapid progress 
to its great mineral wealth. In gold it is particularly rich, 
the quantity found up to the 27th of July 1883- being 
estimated at 51,844,235 ounces. Tin, iron, and copper, 
are found in considerable quantities, but coal is not 
abundant, and for this mineral Victoria looks chiefly to New 
South Wales. In timber Victoria is very rich, and the 
collection of woods exhibited at the Exhibition was both 
valuable and varied, including many species of Eucalyptus j 
some of which yield timber unsurpassed in size and quality 
by any in the world. 

The Victorian Comd, which was sihiated in the east- 
ern portion of the temporary buildings, was the largest 
of the Australian Courts. It was tastefully decorated, and 
formed one of the* most attractive places on that side of 
the Exhibition. Groups of beautiful Victorian tree-ferns 
brought from their native forests were placed at the entrance, 
and at the extreme end, at a distance of three hundred 
feet, a grotto, or fern gully” as it is called in Australia, 
was arranged with more than one hundred large and small 
ferns, of Hght, refreshing tints, naturally grouped, and 
forming a foreground to a painting representing an Australian 
bush scene. 

The centre of the Victorian Court was occupied by 
an immense double arch, carrpng over 2,000 bottles, all 
brightly labelled and capsuled, representing the_JH^i^ 
industry of the colony. Nearly 300 samples of Victorian 
grown in different districts, were contributed with a ^ 
to exhibit the prominent position held by vine-growijitg 
amongst the industries of Victoria. 

The Department of Mines -^v&d Water-supply exhibited 
plans and sections of unclergrotind workings of quartz- 
mines at Sandhui’st and Stawell. These were of interest 
in connection with the gold-mining industry springing up in 
India, inasmuch as the actual methods of following or 
finding quartz reefs were plainly shown in them. They 
also represented the latest methods of working, and were 
calculated to give a very complete idea of quartz-mining in 
Victoria. The Hon. J. F. Levien, the Minister, and Major 
T. Couchman, the Secretaiyof this department, sent a collec- 
tion of facsimiles of large nuggets of gold found in Victoria. 
This exhibit consisted of a small collection of plaster-cases 
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of some of the nuggets found in the alluvial mines, the 
largest of which sold for £10,500 and the smallest for 
£600. They were interesting as illustrating the possibilities 
which lay within the grasp of the pioneers of gold-mining in 
the colony. A gilded arch, erected at the southern or tank 
entrance of the Court, properly claims notice with the casts of 
nuggets. This arch represented the total amount of gold of 
which the discovery in the colony had come officially to* notice. 
Its value was supposed to be £300,000,000. 

The Industrial and Technological Museum, under the 
control of the Trustees of the Public Library, Museums, and 
National Gallery, Victoria (Mr. J. C. Newbery, C.M.G., B.C., 
Superintendent), sent a collection of Victorian minerals and 
ores. This collection illustrated the modern phase of mining 
as compared with the ancient methods in use over thirty 
years ago. But little alluvial mining is now done in Victoria, 
whilst an enormous amount of capital is invested in quartz- 
mining. The specimens comprised in the collection showed 
the richness of the colony in minerals ; iron, arsenical pyrites, 
antimony, limestone, lignite, copper, tin, and other minerals 
being represented. The School of Mines, Ballarat (Mr. F. M. 
Kraus^, Ciu'ator) also contributed a collection of minerals a^id 
ores of great value and interest. 

The Department of Railw^ays exhibited maps of the 
railways of Victoria, showing how the lines in that colony 
have been laid out, ,and illustrating a ■wonderful amount 
of progress in that direction, considering the extreme 
youth of the colony. Mr. Labertouch, the Secretary in the 
Railway Department, also exhibited a raised map of the 
colony, on which the lines of railway and all stations were 
marked. 

Of the private exhibits the most conspicuous was that of 
Messrs. Alcock and Company, 132, Russell -street, Melbourne, 
who contributed a billiard-table manufactured of Queensland 
tulip wood and a set of billiard-room furniture and hall and 
garden-seats made from Victorian timber, as supplied to 
the racing and cricket clubs, public gardens, and reserves 
in and around Melbomme. 

The indigenous timbers were displayed both in trophy 
form and in the shape of various implements and books. 
The trophy contained over twenty varieties of Eucalyptus 
timbers, and a numbSr of Acacias, Banksias, Casuarin^, 
Melaleucse, Leptosperms, Pittosperms, and other Victorian 
woods. Many of these woods were close . grained, and 
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appeared to be well adapted for utilitarian jijurposes The 
trophy represented the timbers in the rough and the 
finished articles manufactured from them. A novel but 
interesting mode of exhibition was adopted by the Govern- 
ment Botanist, Baron von Mueller, by whom specimens of 
wood were cut in the form of books, each bearing its 
botanical name, and thus being well suited for museum 
record.* 

Acacia tans were numerous in the Govermnent Botanist’s 
cases, and in order to show their application to tanning 
purposes a piece of leather tanned by each preparation was 
attached to each case. Great prominence was given to the 
photographs and engravings exhibited. Mr. J. W. Lindt 
and Mr. K, L. J. Ellery, of Melbourne, shcAved a very hand- 
some series of the former. Mr. J. Bosisto, M.P., exhibited 
a very complete collection of Eucalyptus preparations. A 
full account of th6 articles comprised in tliis exhibit and 
information as to the properties of the different preparations 
will be found in the Victorian Catalogue. A striking 
feature in the Court was the carriage and moclel pair of 
horses sent by Messrs. Stevenson and Elliott. A large 
number of samples of Victorian food- products were shown 
at the east end of the Court. Among the more prominent 
exhibitors may be mentioned Messrs. Felton, Grimwade 
& Co , the Heidelberg Cheese and Condensed Milk Company, 
Limited, Mr. E. Rowlands, and Messrs. Swallow and Ariell. 
'Idle fancy-work by Mrs. J. E. Lawrence and Miss A. Smith, 
and some ornaments made of emu eggs mounted in silver, 
were much admired. A part of the Court was divided off 
from the main hall, and a reading-room was formed for the 
exhibition of Victorian newspapers and pefiodicals. Here 
visitors were enabled to obtain all the latest information as 
to current events in the colonies. 
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Jfovcigu Cfluntvws repvcscntet) at the 
(Exhibition. 

AUSTRIA. 

The exhibits sent from Austria were, with the exception 
of Messrs. Silbiger & Co.’s marble dais, the heliogravures of 
the Military and Geographical Institute of Vienna, and some 
paintings placed* partly in one of the sheds running along 
the face of the museum and partly in the Art Gallery. 

The marble dais, which was a remarkably handsome 
piece of work, was placed in the courtyard of the museum, 
and was used at the opening and closing ceremonies for the 
accommodation of the Viceroy and other notable personages. 
An award of a certificate of a gold medal was granted for 
this exhibit. 

A very large colleetion of paintinirs was shovm in the 
Art Gallery by Messrs. T. Schnell and Son of Vienna’ the 
best of which are enumerated in the award list. 

The heliogravures exhibited by the Military and Geo- 
graphical Institute of Vienna through Major Waterhouse 
were placed in the Survey Department Court along with other 
exhibits of a similar nature, and obtained the highest award. 

The rest of the exhibits were shown in the shed running 
along the side of the museum fronting Chowringhee. 

Only twb exhibits came under the sections of applica- 
tion of the liberal arts and health, — the stationery sent by 
Mr. F. Eollinger and the insecticide powMer by Messrs. 
Fratelli Faber, of Trieste. A silver and a bronze medal 
were respectively awarded to them. 

An excellent display of furniture and glassware was 
made. The heuf wood furniture by Messrs. Jacob and 
Joseph Khon of Tescheh and by Messrs. Thonet Brothers of 
Vienna, and the tin enamelled liollowware by Mr. Emil 
Neher, attracted much attention owing to its suitableness 
to the nomad style of life so prevalent in the JEnglish 
community in India. The work was extremely light, and in 
the case of the furniture graceful in form._ Certificates of 
gold medal were awarded to the three exhibitors mentioned. 
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Glassware was not so well represented as would have been 
expected ; only two firms, Mr. Carl Geylings of Erben and 
Messrs. Carl Meltzer & Co. of Langenau, obtaining silver 
medals for stained glass windows and for Austrian, Bohemian, 
and decorative glassware respectively. 

In the section devoted to food-products a considerable 
number of awards were gained. Certificates of gold medals 
were awarded to the maraschino exhibited by Mr. G. Luxardo 
and by Mr. T. Stampalia, both of Zara, and to the Kronz- 
pxinzessin Stefiani natural mineral water by Messrs. Kahl 
<& Co. of Krondorf. 

There were but few exhibits in the sections not men- 
tioned. The most remarkable were the steel exhibited by 
the Ivrainisclie Industrie Gesellschaft, and« the fez caps by 
Messrs. Adolf Munch and Sohn of Vienna. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

TONQUIN. 

The application for space from the French colonies 
anived so late that it was- only possible to offer them 
a position in the annexe to the Indian Coui’ts. The French 
Commissioners on arrival decided that this space would not 
perfiiit of their exhibits being satisfactorily set out, and a 
site was therefore placed at their disposal to the west of the 
Indian Couii:, on 'which, with the assistance of Messrs. 
Burn & Co., a very characteristic building was erected 
in the Annamite style of architecture. This building, 
surroimded as it was with shrubs and decorated outside 
with panelled work, formed one of the most attractive 
featm'es of the Exhibition. The Court was entered through 
a verandah and an ante-room. In the foriSer handsome 
specimens of Tonquin furniture inlaid with mother-o’ -pearl, 
and large China vases, afforded a fitting contrast to the 
sombre Buddhas and religious emblems exhibited in the 
ante-room. The main portion of the building contained 
a large collection of interesting and. grotesque articles, 
of which Tonquin contributed a large ana valuable portion, 
comprising a variety of excellent woodwork inlaid with 
pearl in the shape of tables, stools, boxes, crosses, trays, 
and ornaments of every description. There was, too, a 
large display of other kinds of woodwork, including some 
huge images admirably coloured in imitation of brass. The 
bras*s-work itself from Tonquin was noteworthy. Food-grains, 
economic products, arms, models of machinery for various 
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puTposes, cane-work, silks, and other fabrics, and many 
other articles for ornament or use, were included in the 
collection. The Court was well arranged, and the general 
effect was excellent. 

The following account of the countries comprised in 
Indo-China and of their manufactures has been compiled 
mainly from the official catalogue. 

The province of Tonquin, on the north-east of Annain, 
lies between 18° and 22° north latitude and 102° and 10d° 
east longitude. It is watered by the Songkoi, the Red river 
of China, and is intersected by a number of small rivers and 
tidal channels, which both form cheap highways for internal 
commerce and the trade with China and serve to irrigate 
the soil for agricultural purposes. 

The lower portion of Tonquin is a flat country, con- 
sisting almost entirely of alluvial lands, admirably suited 
to every kind of tropical cultivation and producing excel- 
lent rice. The higher lands in the north arc rich in cereals 
of all kinds, and produce a great variety of othei’ crops. 
The natives successfully cultivate sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, 
tea, betel-nut, coffee, indigo, vanilla, mulberry, oil-seeds, 
pepper, spices, &c., but rice, of which forty different kinds 
are growm, is the principal crop of the country. 

On the north, and near the mountains forming the 
boundary between Tonquin and China, commences the forest 
region, of which the vegetation is peculiar and very 
beautiful. 

The delta of the Songkoi is very thickly populated. 
It contains the large towns of Haiphong, Hanoi, Sontay, 
and Bacninh, and it is studded with large villages 
situated on thfe banks and at the junctions of almost all the 
rivers. The population of Tonquin amounts to about 
30,000,000, or more than half of the total population of 
Indo-China, of which the area of Tonquin forms but the 
twentieth part. 

As might be expected from the configuration and from the 
geographical position of the country, the temperature and 
climate of Tonquin vary greatly in different regions. As in 
India, the year is divided into two main periods, —the rams 
and the dry weather ; but the air always contains more or 
less moisture, and a short hot season precedes the advent 
of the rains. 

The abundance of water, the heat, and the natural 
fertility of the soil, combine to produce luxuriance and 
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variety of vegetation comparable only with that of the Malay 
peninsula, the richest in Asia for the abundance and diver- 
sity of its products. On the sea-shore are to be found the 
Bhizophora, utilised by the natives in many ways, and 
other trees. Beyond this zone, the flora of which has not 
yet been modified by man, are the vast rice-fields and other 
cultivation mentioned above ; and in the virgin forests on 
the north teak, india-rubber, oak, and the other timber 
trees of the Himalayas, China, and Japan, are to be found 
in great abundance. 

The fauna of Tonquin much resembles that of India, 
comprising the elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, the’ boar, 
&c. ; while small game, such as ducks, pigeons, wild geese, 
and wild fowl, are abundant. The farm-ylards are plenti- 
fully stocked with every variety of poultry, and the rivers 
teem with fishes, which are much appreciated by the natives. 
The tiger is trapped in pitfalls ; the elephant is captured and 
tamed, but very little used ; buffaloes and oxen are plen- 
tiful, and are used for agricultui’al piuq}Oses ; horses are small 
and wanting in strength, but a few of a better class are 
imported from Hongkong and India for use in the large 
towps. 

The principal tow of Tonquin is the ancient city of 
Hanoi, on the right bank, of the Red river, and in the centre 
of a vast plain. Tliis city, which for the last 2,000 years 
has carried on a largQ trade with the Chinese province of 
Yiinan, has fine houses of brick and stone and some good 
walks, and is protected hy an embankment from inundations. 

The chief commerce of Hanoi is the river-borne trade 
with China and the coasting trade with the northern ports 
and with Cochin-China. Until now this trade has been 
entirely in the hands of the Chinese, several thousands 
of whom inhabit a separate quarter of the tow. The 
conservative and protectionist policy of China until the 
establishment of the French protectorate successfully pre- 
vented all export trade from Tonquin except to China itself. 

The pervading influence of Chinese civilisation, and 
the industry of the peoj)le of Tonquin generally, and of 
Hanoi in particular, were well illustrated hy the delicate 
carvings, the rich incrustations in mother-o’-pearl, the 
laequeredware furniture, and the quaint bronzes contributed 
tojTe Exhibition. 

The most prominent exhibitors in the Tonquin Court 
were Monsieur, B. Cabasse, chemist, French Navy, the 
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Government of Tonquin, Bishop Paginier, Monsieur Lalande 
of the Hanoi Customs House, and other Government officials, 
who freely lent their larious private collections to enhance 
the value and variety of the exhibits sent by the colony. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

In the case of this colony also the Government of 
Saigon, the Chamber of Commerce, Mons. Moqiiin 'Bandon, 
Me. Thi nam-qnan of Binh-hoa, Mons. Poignand of Saigon, 
and various other officials and native gentlemen, enriched the 
collection exhibited by lending their private property. 

The inhabitants of a country bounded on two sides by 
the sea, intersected here and there by tidal streams, and 
abounding in tanks, marshes, and rivulets, are almost of 
necessity fishermen. The fisheries, most of which are 
situated on the coasts, are principally to be found in the 
districts of Chandoc, Sadoe, Longxuya, Mytho, and Baria. 
The right of letting them belongs to the Government. 

The sea-fishing begins in November and ends in April 
or May. The river-fishing begins nominally in September 
and ends in April or May. The first three months of the 
season are employed in repairing materials or establishing 
new fisheries. Actual fishing only begins in Decembar, 
and lasts about two months, after which there is a break 
of about the same length. Then fishing is resumed and 
continues till the rainy season has finally set in. The largo 
(Touly sap) fishery in Cambodge employs from 12,000 to 
14,000 Annamite fishermen, besides Cambodians, Malays, and 
Chinese. The Annamite fishermen arrive about November 
with their families, boards or masonry jiartitions, bedding, 
bamboos, and the timber necessary for the construction of 
their houses, and fish-drying apparatus. Having chosen them 
localities, they drive in j^iles to support their houses and 
erect wooden fences to dry their nets. Entire temporary 
villages thus spring up in a few weeks. By uniting in this 
manner, the fishermen are able to defend themselves against 
surprises and sudden *atT:acks from marauders and pirates who 
infest the almost deserted localities where fishing takes place, 
and to adord mutual help when the take of fish is abun- 
dant and the nets provided are insufficient. The produce 
of the fishery is divided according to traditional rules. 

The nets used are somewhat similar to those empToyed 
by European fishermen. They are generally large, and made 
of the fibre of the China nettle, which resists the corroding 
agency of water. The fish are decapitated and collected into 
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the boats, and on return to the village are split into two parts, 
cleaned, washed, salted, and di-ied in the sun. 

The trade in Cochin Chinese anil Cambodian fish with 
Siam, Annam, China, Singapore, the Malay countries, and 
Manilla is important. 

Nuocmam, or fish sauce, is held in great estimation 
throughout Annam and Tonquin, where it forms a portion of 
the daily food of the inhabitants, being generally used for 
seasoning either_ fried or stewed fish.. The best nuocmam 
.comes from the island of Phu^uoc, and is made by covering 
the fish with a layer of salt in a large wash-tub, where it 
is allowed to ferment for two months. A fluid, which is 
soon set free from the mass, is collected by a side opening 
near the bottom of the tub, and when the oil rises to the 
surface the fluid is boiled and poured into small jars, 
which are hermetically sealed. Large quantities of nuocmam 
are consumed throughout Annam, Cambodge, and the whole 
of the eastern coast of Iiido- China. 


Alligators of great size are very plentiful in the Cochin 
China rivers and creeks, and their flesh is much prized by 
the Annamites and Chinese. They are caught with a bait 
ondLept in enclosm'es until requhed, when they are killed 
and smoked for exportation. 

The Annamites, who are skilful briclda 3 mrs, make excel- 
lent mandarin, or royal bricks, as well as. flat or compressed 
and loose bricks. Unfoi-tunately the demand for bricks since 
the establishment of the French power has led to a sacrifice 
of quality of worlonanship to rapidity of production. 

The common pottery of Cochin China comprises vases of 
all shapes and dimensions, and cooking-uteiisils, stoves, and 
saucepans. Fire-proof pottery is generally manufactured in 
villages in the east and in the extreme west of the country. 
The ceramic products of the Caimai factory, established about 
the ear 18S0 near Cholon, are far better than the common 
pottery of the country. They includq large-sized pottery of a 
plastic, ornamental type, drainage and ^ater-pipes, and* vases 
and pedestals of all sizes in the Chinese style, of a finish which 
will bear comparison with that of the finest Chinese ware. 
The greater portion of the produce of the Caimai manufactory 
Chinese pottery is in great demand. 

ihe honey and wax from Cochin China are produced 
by small wild bees mhabiting the forests of Trams and 
Gias, in inundated lands, and the Hatieii and Bach Gia 
territories, Iiie hiyes are formed in the branches of large 
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trees on Iiig-h ground, and the honey is obtained by stupefying 
the bees with smoke. A bee-hive generally produces 9 to 10 
bowls of honey and from 1 to 4 cakes of wax. The value 
of the honey is about 80 centimes per Annamite pound. Wax 
is worth about 4 francs 80 centimes per Annamite pound of 
750 grammes. 

Cochin China produces a great quantity of cocoanut oil, 
but the processes in use are very imperfect and wasteful. 
The nut is stripped of its rind or bark and broken, and 
the interior is taken out and rubbed on a grater made 
of several rows of fixed pivots attached to a wooden bench. 
The j)^dp thus obtained is tlmown into a tub or trough, and 
after being trampled under women and childi’en’s feet is 
soaked in water for some hours. The oil, which rises to the 
surface in white layers, is skimmed off and boiled in an iron 
vessel, after which it is placed in large earthen jars covered 
with a wooden plank, or in gourds capable of holding 
8 to 10 pints, and sold. The pulpy residue is used for 
cattle food. 

Several kinds of gold, silver, ivory, jet, and other 
jewelry, are made in Annam. The \Yorkmanship and design 
are generally very simple, and will not bear comparison 
with the excessiv^e ornamentation of Chinese, Cambodian, 
Bm’mese, and Indian work. Three kinds of bracelets are 
generally worn by women, one of which indicates the bride ; 
another, the young mother ; and a third, the lady of mature 
age. IS’eckiaces are made in gold or silver, simple or 
carved, round or flat, narrow or large. Bings for the legs, 
fingers, and ears, hair-pins, requisites for the toilet, and 
clasps for ladies’ hats, which latter are invariably very 
gaudy, are the principal productions of the Annamite 
workman. The gold used is almost always of a dull, 
vermilion colour, caused by immersion in a solution of alum 
and Irn’meric. 

Fans are com^nonly made of the feathers of birds 
inhabiting the western forests’ of t|ie country, especially of 
the thangbe or pelican, the giasoi, a species of marabout, 
the chodong, and the bonong or grey pelican. To make a 
fan, the workman begins by steaming the feathers to give 
them more flexibility and to restore the lustre which they 
lose under the stripping process. He then cuts them nicely 
at the ends and adjusts them side by side on a thin piece 
of bamboo. A good workman can make two fans in a day. 



JAPAN. 


The fact that there was a JajDanese Court in the Exhi- 
bition was due entirely to the enterprise of a private firm — 
Messrs. Kuhn and Go. of Yokohama. Though tlie Govern- 
ment of Japan took no official part in the Exhibition, yet 
the collection shown by this firm was of such beauty and 
value that it cannot be passed over. The Committee regret 
that though its excellence deserves more than the cm^sory 
mention here made, it is impossible to give an adequate 
description of it. 

Opposite to the Economic Court, and on the north side 
of the western entrance to the Indian Court, was the space 
assigned to Messrs. Kuhn & Co. for their collection. This 
space was fitted up as a separate Court, thd entrance to which 
•was thi’ough a handsome archwayq designed in the Malayan 
style, the smaller arches being occupied by life-sized bronze 
storks and other ornaments. On either side near the 
entrance were placed handsome Japanese cabinets, while 
in the centre of the Court, facing the main aisle, were some 
excellent bronzes. On tables and in cases running along 
the walls were smaller articles, such as chinaware, lacquered- 
w^re, jewelry, fans, and other nicknacks, the walls being 
decorated with brilliantly-coloured screens, fans, and silk 
hangings. The articles exhibited in the Court will bo 
found enumerated in this Volume, Part III, and from 
the list of awards it will be seen how fully the jury recog- 
nised their worth. 

Some display of Chinese and Japanese cinios and manu- 
factures was also made in the Calcutta Court by Messrs. 
Kwong Yen Slug and Co. of Calcutta. These are mentioned 
in the latter part of Chapter VIII. * 

NETHEUmNDS INDIA 

The Netherlands India Coiu't was situated in the annex© 
to the Indian Court. An excellent collection of raw materials 
and food-products was exhibited, while some of the articles 
classed under the head of fine arts anil wearing apparel were 
worthy of special notiee. Some books of engravings of 
Buddhist temples in Java, exhibited by the Government, 
and Mr. Wiselius’ ethnological photographs, were of great 
interest, and obtained a certificate of gold medal and a 
srlvef medal respectively. Java indigo and tobacco were 
j&dged worthy of the highest award, while samples of 
cohee, cocoa, and tea obtained similar recognition. In raw 
products also, and spices, high awards were received. 



CHAPTER VII. 


^ssiun. 

Assam is the yoimgesc province of India, and neitlier its 
history nor its natural characteristics have been favourable 
to the growth of an indigenous civilisation. The valley of 
the Brahmaputra appears to have been peopled from the 
earliest times by small Hindu communities, scattered among 
a more numerous aboriginal population, who were slowly 
attracted by the force of their sujierior civilisation and drawn 
within the pale of the Hindu religion. Early in the 
thirteenth century the valley was invaded by the Ahoms, a 
tribe of Shans, from the upper courses of the Irrawaddy, who 
extended their conquests in the course of four centuries 
from the eastern end of the valley to G-auliati. Though, 
however, they greatly surpassed in power any of the*petty 
dynasties of Hindu or aboriginal chieftains wdm had preceded 
them, the Ahoms never attained to complete sovereignty over 
even the whole valley of the Brahmaputra as geographically 
defined. Encroachments were made upon their territory by 
the Bliutias and the wild Himalayan tribes of the north, by 
the Garos and Kacharis who inhabited the belt of hills on 
the south. Large portions of the valley remained in a state 
of primeval jungle or forest, and communication!5 between 
the settled tracts were carried on chiefly by water. In a 
kingdom so constituted and of such limited area, there was 
little scope for the development of trade or the growth of 
industrial occupations. The state of the Ahom Kings was 
entirely devoid of splendour. Their utmost magnificence 
consisted in wearing the indigenous silks of the country and 
sitting on mats woven of coloured rushes ; and in a country 
where the use of flour, sugar, and oil was unknown, and 
where the diet of prince and peasant alike consisted mainly 
of rice flavoured when possible with a sufficiency of salt, 
the Court had no example of luxury to set to its subjects 
even in the matter of cookery. The capital^ itself was 
merely a collection of bamboo-built hamlets. Masons, 
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carpenters, blacksmiths, and other artisans crenerally, were 
not wanted amon^ a people who supplied their. own house- 
holds with all their domestic requirements. For these 
reasons the arts and manufactures in the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, at the time of its final annexation by the 
British Grovernment in 1838, were few and insignificant; 
while the tea industry, though adding greatly to the wealth 
of the country under our rule, has scarcely improved matters 
in this respect, manufactured articles being usually imported 
from Bengal. 

Leaving the valley of the Brahmaputra, the remainder of 
the province consists of the belt of mountains to the south, 
which, beginning from the head of the valley at the eastward, 
passes in its various sections under the various names of the 
Kagaand Mikir Hills, the North Kachar, Jaintia, Khasi, and 
Garo Hills, and of the plain districts of Kachar and Silhet, 
lying to the south of this mountain range The mountains are 
inhabited by tribes who (except perhaps the Khasis) make no 
pretence to civilisation, and whose manufactures consist of 
woven baskets of cane and striped cloths of cotton or spun 
silk. Silhet is an old permanently-settled district, with a 
dense population and a minute subdivision of land. Its arts 
anS manufactures, therefore, are adapted to the wants of 
a peasant population, equally removed from destitution 
and from afduence. The settled parts of Kachar answer 
to the same description ; but both in this district and in the 
southern sldrts of Silhet large tracts of hilly country are 
inhabited only by migratory colonies of Kukis and other 
imcivilised tribes. 

In endeavourin.g to make a collection of products for 
the ExhiMtion, it was obvious at once that A^sam could not 
hope to (‘.ompete with older, larger, and richer provinces of 
India in the display of artware or manufactures. It was felt 
that the Assam Court should convey a true impression of 
the character of the province as the furthest outpost of 
British India towards the east, touching the confines of 
barbarous tribes on all sides, and even including many such 
tribes within its own territory. The entrance to the Court 
was in a form of arch borrowed from the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Nagas. The blank spaces of boarding above 
and on either side of the arch were utilised for the display of 
the striped and coloured cloths of cotton and eria silk, which 
form such an important article of domestic industry among 
all the wild tribp of the province, whether dwelling in the 
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mountains or in tlie levels of the Brahmaputra valley. Tlie 
Nagas weave thick sheets of cotton, sufficiently large to wrap 
a full-grown man, and dyed in broad stripes of various colours, 
yellow, brick-red, and deep blue being usually the favourites. 
"Miri cloths are likewise of cotton, but sli!<hter and of less 
ample dimensions, scarcely exceeding the size of a large 
towel. The stripes are narrower, and present a greater 
variety of colour. The reds and blues are often very bright^ 
and their arrangement is generally in good taste. The 
Kukis and Kacliaris, Mikirs and Garos of the central range 
of Assam, and the Meches, who live in the submontane tract 
bordering on the moimtains of Bhutan, ernjdoy both cotton 
and eria silk in striped fabrics two to three yards long by a 
yard in width. These people, like the Miris, affect patterns 
of narrow stripes, and possess a considerable variety of 
colours, consisting, however, for the moat part of sober shades. 
From the Khasi Hills come the valuable fabrics of eria silk 
known as Nartiang cloths. These are thick and warm, three 
to four yards long, about four feet wide, and woven in alter- 
nate hand-breadths of white and red. Eria cloths, similarly 
coloured, but of a finer texture, are manufactured in Manipur, 
and these made perhaps the most effective draperies of 4ill. 
In fact the Assam Court owed a great part of its attra'ctivc- 
ness to the liberal contributions obtained from his Highness 
the Mahdrdja of Manipur and brought down by the Political 
Agent, Major W. F. Trotter, upon whom also devolved the 
entire arrangement of the Court. Manipuri and Naga arms 
and equipments were displayed above and on either side of the 
entrance to the Court, the peak of the arch being surmounted 
by a magnificent pair of elephant’s tusks. Two rliinoceros 
skulls were placed on the floor beside the doorway on either 
hand. A model of a Manipuri pony stood outside the 
Court, to display a Manipmu saddle, with head-gear and 
trappings. The national form of saddle preserved among 
the inhabitants of the Manipuri valley (the cradle of the 
game of polo), which* approximates perhajDS more closely in 
material and workmanship to the European saddle than does 
that of other eastern nations, is distinguished by two large 
flaps of lacquered leather, which, curving outwards, serve 
as shields for the legs. In the doorway stood a portrait 
model of a Manipuri boatman in the MahdiAja’s unifoBm, 
and of a Manipuri dancing- girl in full costume. Both dresses 
being entirely national and characteristic, made an effective 
display. The Court was ceiled with coloured cloths, of the^ 
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same kind as the draperies of the front, and the walls were hnng 
^\dth Pliakial and Khamti silk tartans. These latter, a species 
of maniifactnre peculiar to the small communities of Shan 
settlers in the extreme east of the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
are woven in a variety of colours, closely resembling those of 
a Highland plaid. The material is silk, apparently of the 
muga variety, and the dyes are home-made, though the cotton 
4jlo*tlis of similar patterns are now mostly woven with dyed 
thread imported from England. 

Two cases of jewelry stood in the Court — one tilled 
entirely with specimens from Manipur, and the other contain- 
ing the best samples of the goldsmith’s art from Assam proper. 
The Mahdrdja of Mani23ur has j)aid some attention to the 
improvement of the national type of jewelry, and samples 
of bracelets of light repousse work in gold and silver were 
exhibited to show the success which had been attained in 
this direction. The workmanship, though wanting in finish, is 
far removed from clumsiness, and the designs are naturally 
graccfid. Gold necklaces of a sumptuous description more 
accurately represent the style of ornament characteristic of 
the country. These are composed of indented plaques of 
g'ojd, from the outer edges of which depend gold drops, the 
size ef the plaques increasing gradmdly to the middle of 
the necklace. These ornaments form a- very splendid deco- 
ration, in which the richness of the material and the half 
barbaric originality of the design compensate any lack 
of delicacy noticeable in the execution. The costliest 
Assamese jewelry possesses little artistic value, consisting 
mainly of necklaces and bracelets with common stones 
or pieces of red glass clumsily set in gold. To this rule, how- 
ever, there are a few notable exceptions. The arl; of enamelling 
on gold, for example, is still preserved in Upper Assam, and 
though not attempted on a largo scale, is used for the 
production of ear-rings and other small ornaments. The kind 
of silver bracelet or broad wrist-clasp called kharu can 

be tastefully ornamented with inlaid designs in gold. The 
most attractive, howevei’, of all the exhibits in Assamese 
jewelry was the gold work of Barpeta. This is used -for 
necklaces and bracelets in gold filigree work, which for 
beauty of design and workmanship compare favourably 
w^ifh the manufacture of any other part of India, while 
possessing a charm entirely its own in the beautiful form of 
pendant peculiar to this part of Assam. It may be described 
as a locket in the shape of a double filbert, parted below and 
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joining in a point above ; the sides being composed of an 
nnperforated sheet of gold covered on the outside with a num- 
ber of minute points individually attached. Nothing can be 
more original or graceful than this ornament, in which both 
form and expression are perfect of their kind. It is difficult to 
guess whence the pattern has been derived. The local beHef is 
that it is an imitation of the kind of shell which in less 
prosperous days the people used to wear as a decoration 
round the neck. Possibly, however, it is copied from some half- 
opened fruit or flower. It has no distinctive name, being 
known merely by the generic title of ‘ gold,’ in which material 
alone it is wrought. The Exhibition may perhaps prove 
the means of introducing the local goldsmiths ( who are 
extremely few in'number) to the notice of a larger number of 
patrons than Assam itself is able to furnish. Gold jewelry 
of a massive and striking description is made in the Khasi 
Hills. The bracelets are of plaited gold, in closely-wrought 
bands of an inch or more in breadth, the exterior surface of 
which is set with conical knobs arranged in geometrical 
patterns, the bases and tops being richly chased. Where the 
bracelet is a large one, collars are also made of a band of 
gold widening towards the centre, and adorned outside wjth 
embossed proj actions lavishly chased. The kind of ear-ring 
affiected by the Khasis is common to all the Brahmaputra 
valley, and closely resembles in shape a cockle-shell, the ribs of 
which are accurately reproduced. The work is very fine and 
delicate, and, if made in slightly larger dimensions, the 
ornament would serve very prettily as a locket. Besides 
these, there were exhibited some pins in gold and silver for 
the hair and ears, and the favourite Khasi necklace of 
alternate balls 5f coral and of wood covered with thin gold. 
These are costly and highly prized, but have little artistic 
attraction. The principal silver ornament of the Khasi women 
is composed of a series of closely- woven chains hanging in 
bands round the neck and united behind on a plate, in which 
a large coloured pebble or piece of glass is usually set. The 
effect is rather heavy, but not unpleasing. 

Before leaving this part of the Court it will not be out 
of place to mention the specimens of the ancient Assamese 
art, now lost, of silver-work on copper. • These were obtained 
on loan from some of the principal shrines in the Assam 
valley, where they had been used for generations as trays 
to support votive offerings. They are richly inlaid with 
conventional floral designs and pictures of animals. 
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The third glass case in the Court contaijied ivory- work? 
mostly from Manipur, and a complete gala costume of a 
Manipuri dancing-girl. The style of this dress consists of a 
profuse arrangement of tiny mirrors, worked with gold and 
silver threads into a background of gaily-coloured silks. The 
jacket was of bright green silk, and the skirt, of a somewhat 
paler colour, was almost hidden under the spangles and 
mirrors with which it was adorned. The effect of such 
a dress in rapid motion under bright lights would be 
remarkable. 

The chefs oeuvre of the Manipuri ivory-work were two 
mats, woven of thin slips of ivory. Each of these mats 
took three years to make, and is worth Es. 900. They 
are as soft and flexible as cloth, and can be rolled up into 
a small compass. Standing on one of these mats, as it lay 
half unrolled, was placed a set of carved i?ory chessmen, 
lent by the Mahdrdja. These also were of great value, and 
furnished a proof that the Manipuri workers in ivory possess 
not only great delicacy of manipulation, but also origin- 
ality of design. Three fans made of strips, very finely and 
closely plaited, afforded another example of Manipuri work- 
m^nsmp in ivory. A chair, of which both seat and framework 
were- made entirely of ivory, was also among the contributions 
of the Mahdrdj a. Compared with these exhibits, the ivory forks 
and spoons from Jorhat appeared rude and inartistic. The art 
is, however, capable of encouragement, and the workers are not 
destitute of inventive power. Working in ivory has long been 
known in the Assam valley, but the best specimens belong to 
a former period. Three baskets, very lightly and elegantly 
wrought, and carved all over with floral patterns, were lent 
from Goalpara. 

One stand was devoted to brass and metalware. The 
metalware of Assam, if not displaying great elegance or 
richness of design, is at least, like its pottery, distinctive. 
It consists of polished brass lutaSj water-jars, cu 23 s, and trays 
on stands, the latter being usually madied more or less with 
rude ornamental patterns cut in the metal. The workers are 
of two classes, — Muhammadan and Hindu. The former turn 
out rougher articles, hearing the marks of the hammer, while 
the latter are the more skilful, and their products command a 
higher price. Some of the forms of water-pots especially are 
by no means wanting in grace. _ A very bright, smooth, and 
heavy st^de of cup and cooking-pot is manufactured in 
Manipur. 
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Allusion lias more tlian once been made to the silhs of 
Assam. These are of three main kinds : — eria silk, produced 
by the worm feeding on the castor-oil plant; muga sdk, 
produced by the worm that feeds on the sum-tree ; and ‘pat^ or 
common mulberry silk. The eria silk is spun ; the other two 
varieties are reeled. cloth is usually so thick, warm, and 

heavy, as scarcely to resemble silk at all. It is extremely 
durable, and takes the native dyes readily. Some pieces of 
fine eria were exhibited, of a colour nearly white, and in 
texture resembling very strong and thick linen. The raiiga 
silk has a pleasing yellow colour and gloss. It is not unlike 
the finer kinds of tasar^ but is a more valuable article. The 
most precious of all the silks of Assam are the varieties of 
muga known as champa and mezanhuri. These are fine white 
silks produced by the muga worm when fed on two special 
kinds of trees. The pat or mulberry silk of Assam is not 
distinguished in any remarkable manner from that of Bengal, 
Specimens of all these silks were exhibited, both j^lain and 
djmd. The latter are worn by hill tribes. It is not likely 
that the silks of Assam wiU receive much stimulus from the 
Exhibition, or that they can ever become j)opular out of the 
province, where their consumption is limited to the Assamese, 
and ( in the case of eria silk) to the hill tribes surrounding 
the valley of the Brahmaputra. There is, however, some pros- 
pect of the utilisation of the large resources of Assam in waste 
silk and cocoon by English silk-spinners, who now rely 
chiefly on China for their supply of raw material. From 
Manipur a splendid collection of coloured silks was contrib- 
uted, which was displayed in a separate case on one side 
of the Court. These silks are very fine in textme, and the 
dyes are extreihely brilliant and efEective. Some fine muslin 
cloths embroidered with gold were also exhibited fi'om 
Manipur and from the Assam valley. 

Arms and accoutrements of most of the savage and 
semi- savage tribes, whose frontiers march wdth the confines 
of Assam, were disph^yed upon the walls of the Court. A 
Manipuri dao inlaid with silver deserves special mention 
among these trophies. Bhinoceros’ feet, stools made of 
elephants’ feet, the skulls and horns of buffalo, mithan or wild 
ox, and of a large variety of deer, ‘were exhibited as iUusfcrat- 
ing the fauna and fercB of the province. The most inter^esting 
exhibits of a kindred description, however — specimens of tlie 
wild tribes of Assam, in portrait models of clay — were not 
destined to grace the Assam Com’t, where indeed they could 
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not have been accommodated. They form part of the general 
ethnological collection of India, to which contributed 

Kbasis, Syntengs, Garos, Miris, Abors, Mishnns, 

Lhota, and Borduaria Nagas, Khamtis,^ and ^ 

larger variety of little-known and interesting families of the 
human race, perhaps, than was sent from any other province 
of the empire. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 


PEOVINCIAL COLLECTION 

Owing to the large quantity of space required by the 
other provinces invited to send specimens of their artwares 
and manufactui’es to the Exhibition, it was found impossible 
to allot to Bengal a Court similar to the rest The Bengal 
contributions were therefore placed in the centre transept of 
the maidan building. This arrangement, though unavoidable, 
was to be regretted, inasmuch as no wall space was available, 
and the necessity for leaving wide passages and ample room 
for circulation for visitors so far reduced the floor apace that it 
was impossible to exhibit a very large portion of the articles 
contributed. Endeavours were, however, made to seciire 
the best representation of which the circumstances of the 
case admitted. To this end the articles were placed in high 
glass cases, which, though roomy, detracted to some extent 
from the appearance of the transept. The collection of 
specimens from Bengal was made under the more immediate 
supervision of the Executive Committee, a member of which 
was deputed to visit the principal manufacturing centres of 
Bengal and Behar to procime loans of jewelry and other 
valuable and cdrious articles from many of the chief nobles 
of the province. The thanhs of the Executive Committee 
are due to the gentlemen who came forward so readily and 
liberally in this respect. Among these the Maharaja of Hill 
Tippera, Nawdb AH Kaddr Hasn AH Mirza of Murshid^biid, 
theilahardjas of Burdwan, Bettia, Dumraon, Darbhanga, and 
Keonjhur, the Mahdrani Swarnamayi, M.C.L, of Kasimbazar, 
the Rajas of Khandpara, Nayaghar, andRamj^ur, and Nawdbs 
Abdu-l-Ghdni, C.S.I., and Ahsanullaof Dacca, deserve special 
mention for the articles contributed by them, many of which 
were of high artistic interest as well as intrinsic value. • The 
actual collection of articles, whether lent, purchased, presented, 
or sent for sale, devolved on the local authorities of each district, 
the task being undertaken in some cases by the district officers 
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and their subordinates, and in others by Committees appoint- 
ed for the purpose. The work, which was in many cases 
difficult and everywhere entailed a considerable expenditure 
of time and labom', Avas done with much readiness and 
energy, the care bestowed upon it being fully attested by 
the comjjleteiiess with which the arts and manufactures of 
Bengal were represented. 

An interesting jiortion of the collection — the jewelry 
— was, for pm’poses of safe custody, kept apart from the 
remainder in the jewel-ibom. 

In this room was exhibited a selection from the cele- 
brated State jewels formerly belonging to the late Nizamat of 
Bengal and now in the possession of the hlawab Bahddur of 
Murshidabad. Much of this collection was of very great intrin- 
sic value, though, from the fact that the stones are for the most 
part uncut or cut in the Indian fashion, the general effect is 
less conspicuous than Avould otherwise be the case. The 
collection comprised several necklaces, bracelets, B^ndisirpeches 
of great value, consincuous among them being an armlet, of 
which the centre stone was a large emerald engraved with 
a chapter of the Kuran. A jade bowl set with rubies was 
algo very remarkable. The following is a list of the jewels 
exhibited by the Nawdb, from which an idea of the weight 
and number of the precious stones comprised in it may 
be formed : — 

An, emerald necklace composed of 31 fluted round emerald beads, 5 polished 
drop-sliaped emeralds, 1 hexagon-shaped large flat emerald pendant, polished on 
one side and carved with leaves on the other, and 12 pearls o£ various sizes. The 
emeralds are of good colour, but the large one is disfigured by numerous black 
spots. The pearls are lessened in value by bemg drilled with holes lu many 
places. Gross weight 896 ruttees. 

An emei-ald necklace composed of 31 fluted round emeralG beads, 4 polished 
drop emeralds, 1 large flat emerald pendant, fluted on one side and polished on 
the other, 1 fluted emerald drop, and 12 i^earls of various sizes. The same 
remarks as above apply to the emeralds. The pearls are better than those in 
above necklace. Gross weight 866 ruttees 

An emerald necklace composed of 25 fluted round emerald beads, 4 polished 
drop emeralds, 1 plain polished drop-shaped emerald pendant, roughly resembling 
a heart, with one emerald drop, and 12 pearls of sizps. Quality similar to above. 
Gross weight 516 ruttees. r 

An emerald necklace composed of 25 fluted roimd emerald beads, 4 drop 
emeralds, an emerald pendant engi-aved with inscription in Arabic characters, and 
1 emerald drop. Gross weight 574 ruttees. 

An emerald necklace composed of 21 fluted round emerald heads, 2 polished 
drop emeralds, 1 small emerald pendant, with 1 emerald drop cut in facets, and 
8 pearls.of various sizes and qualities. Gross weight 306 ruttees. 

^ A necklace composed of 6 large polished lals, 18 fine large pearls of a round 
sh?pe, and 2 large drop-shaped pearls, 17 large fluted round emerald beads, and 
4. small ditto, a pendant composed of a large flat emerald set in gold, 
bordered by 16 brilliant diamonds and 28 small rose diamonds set in silver 
and a large lal drop attached. Gross weight 1,786 ruttees. ’ 
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A nec'kl ace composed of 4 large polished lals, 13 large fluted round emerald 
heads, and 4 small fluted round emerald beads, 14 fine round pearls, and 2 drop- 
shaped pearls, a pendant composed of a lai-ge flat emerald engraved v itli inscription 
in Arabic characters, bordered by 12 brilliant diamonds set in silver, and 1 lal 
drop attached. Gross weight 1,171 ruttees. 

A necklace composed of 13 large fluted round emeralds, 4 small fluted round 
emeralds, 4 large polished lals, 16 fine round pearls, a pendant composed of 1 fine 
large white brilliant diamond, and 3 smaller white brilliant diamonds and a large 
lal drop attached. Gross weight 696 ruttees. 

A necklace composed of 46 tanbiiz diamonds, 7 button-shaped emeralds set 
in gold, with a pendant composed of 1 emerald in the centre, surrounded by 
9 tanbuz diamonds set m silver with a polished emerald drop attached. Gross 
weight 1,057 ruttees. 

A necklace exactly the same as the last, excepting that the emerald drop is 
fluted mstead of being plam. Gross weight 1,143 ruttees. 

A necklace composed of 44 tanbuz diamonds and 7 button-shaped emeralds 
set in gold with a pendant composed of one emerald in centre, surrounded by 
9 tanbuz diamonds set m silver, with a fluted emerald drop attached. Gro.ss 
weight 736 ruttees. • 

A necklace exactly the same as the last, excepting that the emerald drop is 
plain instead of being fluted. Gross weight 735 ruttees. 

A necklace composed of 24 pearls, 20 round emerald heads with a pendant 
composed of one large triangular-.shaped brilliant diamond and 1 small trian- 
gular-shaped brilliant diamond, 2 emeralds, withapoli.shed emerald drop attached. 
Gross weight 358 ruttees. 

A necklace composed of two polished lals (weight 118 ruttees pair), 12 largo 
pearls, 15 round emerald heads, a pendant composed of one fine white brilliant 
diamond, with one small ditto, 3 small emeralds m all, with a polished emerald 
drop attached. Gross weight 416 ruttees. 

A pendant composed of one large flat emerald, surrounded by 11 brilliant 
diamonds set m silver and with a large polished lain drop. Gross weight 237 
ruttees. , ^ 

A pendant composed of a large thick cut emerald, in tlio front of which is a 
yellow topaz sunk, set in gold, with a polnshcd lain drop attached. Gross 
weight 184 ruttees. 

A bmal or forehead ornament composed of one large flat diamond, 11 small 
ditto, 8 large drop pearls set in gold. Gross weight 248 ruttees. 

A binal or forehead ornament composed of one large flat diamond and two 
small ditto, 9 rubies, and 9 drop pearls. Gross weight 204 ruttees. 

A serpaich, set m silver, with a large flat diamond m centre, with 38 other 
flat diamonds around, sundry small rubies and 3 drop diamonds attached. Gross 
weight, tolas 11-6-0. 

A serpaich comppsed of five flower-pattern medallions, containing five large 
and four small rubies, two flat diamonds at the ends, 40 kerun diamonds border- 
ing the five large rubies, and with five ruby drops set m gold and silver. Gros.s 


weight, tolas 3-7-3. n n „ „ t ■, 

A serpaich, flower-pattern, composed of five flat centre diamonds, surrounded 
by five ruby keruns, 18 small flat diamonds, and with 5 cut emerald drops set in 
gold and silver. Gross weight, tolas 6-16-9. 

A serpaich composed of one largo engraved emerald and 36 small emeralds, 
aU carved, vrith one fluted emevald drop set m gold _ _ Gross weight, tolas 8-10-9. 

A serpaich composed of one large polished^ lalri in centre, two large polished 
emeralds, four small rose diamonds, 10 drqp diamonds, and a little silver setting. 


Gross weight, tolas 4-2-0. • 

A spice-box of round shape, fluted sides, domed cover, bottom green enamelled, 
the outside covered aU over with elaborately carved emeralds placed close 
together, so as to show very little gold, a small brilliant set in top of cover. 
Gross weight, tolas 13-12 0. . . * , 

A spice-box of round shape, jointed flat cover, enamelled inside lid and at 
bottom outside. Top set with round cabochon rubies, side all round set in'^n 
elegant pattern with rubies, emeralds, and flat diamonds, stones close together. 
Gross weight, tolas 10-15-0. 
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A spice-Los, smaller size, round sliape, top covered with herun ruhies 
arranged as the petals of a flower in several rows, with one brilliant in centre, all 
round side set with large rabies and small emeralds, enamelled in colours under- 
neath and inside lid, green inside bottom. Gross weight, tolas 6-7-0. 

Aigrette of diamonds and rubies. 

Ditto ditto and emeralds. 

Ditto of engraved emeralds. 

Two armlets, diamonds and emeralds. 

Eose-water and betel-nut apparatus, gold thickly studded with rubies. 

Jade bowl set with rubies. 

Ancient scimitar, enamelled hilt set with rubies. 

State scimitar. 

Ditto, the present of her Majesty the Queen. 

A very fine collection of je-welry .was exhibited by the 
late Maharaja Aftab Ch^nd MabMb Bab^dm' of Burdwan, 
comprising three crowns jewelled respectively with diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds. The principal stone in the diamond 
crown is of historical intere.st, and is believed to have been 
the pendant di’op held in the beak of the peacock in the 
celebrated talchi-i-tcD ns or peacock-throne of the Emperors 
of Delhi. The Maharaja of Burdwan also exhibited two * 
very fine diamond necklaces, a gold throne, on which the 
arms of the Burdwan family are jewelled in rubies, and a 
silver palki. It is much to be regretted that a portion of 
the gold throne, which, from its great size, it was impossible 
to keep in a case, was stolen. This was the only case of 
theft of any really valuable article which took place during 
the Exhibition. The loss, amounting to over Rs. 500, was 
made good by the Government. 

The late Maharaja Rajendra Kisor Singh of Bettia 
exhibited a handsome collection of family jewehy, and a 
valuable collection of gold and silver ornaments of the 
kinds commonly worn by the higher classesr in Behar was 
contributed by Maharaja Radha Prasad Singh Bahadur of 
Dumraon. Mahdraja Krishna Prat^p Sahai of Hutwa 
exhibited a very valuable jewelled huJcka and a pearl tassel. 

A small hut very costly collection of jewelry was 
exhibited by Naw^bs Abdu-l-Ghaui apd Ahsanulla of Dacca, 
comprising a splendid diamond star, fo'rmerly the property 
of her Imperial Majesty the Empress Eugdnie; an armlet 
consisting of three diamonds, of which the centre stone, 
unfortunately cut in table form, is that known as the 
X>ary&-e-nurj or river of light, one of the largest diamonds 
in the world ; two emerald and diamond armlets ; and an 
armlet consisting of an emerald engraved with a chapter 
of the Kui’an, flanked by two smaller emeralds, into each 
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of which is let a diamond engraved with the word Allah in 
Arabic characters. These diamonds are of peculiar interest, 
the number of engraved diamonds known to exist being very 
small. 

The transept of the Indian Court, in which such of the 
Bengal specimens as could be shown were exhibited, measured 
96 feet by 40 feet. The centre was occupied by a large and 
handsome crystal fountain, the property of Messrs. Osier 
& Co. In the centre aisles, leading up to the transept, were 
two full-sized elephants made in 'papier-mache by modellers 
from Jeypore. These were dmped with trappings characteris- 
tic respectively of Jeypore and Behar. The Behar elephant 
was covered with a magnificent gold-embroidered cloth Xjhul) 
manufactured by Piru Khan and Muhammad Wazir of Patna, 
to which a gold medal was awarded by the artware jury. 
The elephant was surmounted by a very handsome ivory 
howdah kindly lent by the Mahardja of Dumraon, who also 
supplied a set of trappings and the clothes for a figure of a 
mahaut. The walls at either end of the transect by the sides 
of the entrances were covered with large mirrors lent by 
Messrs. Lazarus & Co. These were surrounded by a hand- 
some oriental border coj)ied from the frontispiece o^ a 
manuscript book lent by his Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 
The space above the doors on the western side was occupied 
by Japanese screens and hangings, and that on the eastern 
side by carpets fi’om the North-Western Provinces. 

The articles from Bengal exhibited in the transept were 
placed in four large cases surrounded by a pyramid of brass- 
ware of the kinds in ordinary household use in Bengal. 
This collection was lent by Babu Tdruk Nath Pardmdnik, 
one of the larghst braziers of Calcutta. 

In describing the remaining articles in the Court, it 
will be convenient to follow the order in which they 
stand in the catalogue. 

The number of old pictures in the possession of 
wealthy native gentlon^en in Bengal and Behar is smaller 
than might be expected. The best collection is that of 
the Nawabs of Murshidabdd, which contains portraits 
of many of the Nawdbs Nazim of considerable historical 
interest. This collection was represented in the -Exhibition by 
several selected pictures. A small and interesting sefection 
of portraits of the older Nawabs Nazim, dating from the 
time when the Nizamat was situated at Dacca, was also 
contributed by Nawdb Ahsanulla Khan Bahddm\ Two large 
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and interesting representations of the sports of Krishna, 
and one of the temple of Jagannath’ at Piiri and the 
ceremonies connected with it, were contributed by the 
Edja of Daspala in Cuttack and the Puri District Committee 
respectively. 

The only architectural models exhibited, other than those 
contributed by the Government, were two — representing 
respectively Sher Shdh’s tomb at Sdhsaram and the temple 
of Jaganndth at Piiri. 

The most conspicuous articles coming under the head 
of miscellaneous works of art were the ivory-carvings of 
Mm'shid^bdd. These have long been famous, and though 
the art of ivory-carving is no longer in the flourishing 
condition in which it once was, the specimens exhibited show 
that it is by no means extinct or incapable of revival. 
The city of Murshiddbdd no longer occupies the important 
position which it formerly held as the seat of the Government 
of Bengal and a great commercial centre. Situated as it is 
at a distance from Calcutta and from any main line of rail- 
way, its products, of which the most noticeable are ivory- 
carvings, ^e'dri-ware, and bell-metal, find little sale beyond the 
pl^ce of manufacture. The ivory-carvers, who are all- in 
humble circumstances, have no agents and keep no stocks in 
hand. They work only to order, and for the most part have 
to be supphed in the first instance with the ivory which they 
are to carve. As might be expected, they are unpunctual and 
unmethodical, and it is therefore difficult to get orders 
executed promptly. This defect, however, while preventing 
the demand from increasing, and thus depressing the industry, 
has not been without its effect in preserving the careful 
character and minute execution of the work. ’"The specimens 
exhibited were contributed chiefly by the Nawdb of Murshid- 
dbad and by Rai Bansidhar R^y Bahadur, the Superintend- 
ent of the Nizdmat. The best were some images of the 
gods Ganes, Siva, Jagaddhdtri, and Saraswati, and models 
of boats. Of these the workmanship^was^ wonderfully minute 
and careful. Ivory-carving is carried on in many other 
parts of Bengal, notably in Orissa and Chittagong ; and 
though the Orissa specimens were superior to those from 
Chittagong, neither district can vie at all with Murshiddbad. * 
Curiosities, in the way of ivory-work, were exhibited by 
the Hon’ble the Mahdr^ja of Darbhanga and by Nawdb 
Ahsanulla in the form of mats woven of thin strips of ivory. 
The former of these mats was manufactured by an artist 
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attached to the estate at an estimated cost of Rs. Ij325 ; the 
latter was made in Sylhet. 

This section contained also seyeral miscellaneous arti- 
cles, including some curious native playing-cards exhibited by 
the Collector of Shdhdbdd, some handsome manuscripts, aud 
some large-sized models representing the ceremonies of a 
Bengali household. Among the manuscripts the best were 
a murahka^ or scrap-book, containing choice specimens of 
hand-writing collected for the Emperor Aurangzeb, and a 
copy of the Kattil dt-i-lhn Imdn^ which formerly belonged 
to the Emperor Jahangir. A very interesting murakkay 
containing historical portraits and specimens of caligraphy, 
was also kindly lent by Sayyid Muhammad, Khfin Bahadui’, 
Deputy Magistrate of Muzaffarpur. A valuable Thibetan 
manuscript, written in silver on black leaves, was exhibited 
by B4bu Sarat Chandra Dds, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
through the Deputy Commissioner of Darjiling. The clay 
mpdels, which represented the ceremonials performed^ at the 
birth of a child, and on the occasions of marriage, sickness, 
and cremation, and the worship of Kdli, were manufactured 
by the potters of Gharnia, in the district of Nadiya, ^under 
the supervision of Rai Kanai Ldl De Bahddur, C.I.E., 

Babu Trailokandth Mukharji, of the Exhibition Branch of 
the Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Government 
of India. The skill of the Krishnaghar modellers in repre- 
senting the ordinary scenes of every-day life in clay is well 
known, and the specimens exhibited were of considerable 
merit. To the large crowds of natives who thronged the 
building they presented one of the most attractive features 
of the Exhibition. Some skilful models of fruits and fish 
were exhibited* from the district of Saran. 

The specimens of educational appliances received from 
the different districts were made over to the Educational 
Department and exhibited in the Educational Court. 

The only articles in the Bengal Court coming under the 
head of application^ »f the liberal arts, with the exception 
of a curious astronomical instrument lent by Mdulvi Fazl-i- 
Bahmdn of Patna, of which the pattern is said to have been 
brought from Central India, were musical instruments. Of 
these the Executive Committee were fortunate enough to 
secure a singularly complete and valuable collection, forwhich 
they are indebted to the kindness of Raja Sir Surindra 
Mohan Tagore, Kt., Mus. Doc., C.I.E., a weal thly native 
gentleman of great musical skill, who has devoted himself 
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witli much interest and liberality to the encouragement of 
the study of music in Bengal. The following is a list of the 
instruments exhibited in this collection, with a description of 
each given by the exhibitor : — 

(ff) — T aea Yantea — Stein&ed Instexjmekts. 

Tlie foUo'wing are classed as Drawing-room Instruments 

(1) 'Played upon %Dith a steel misrah [plectrum), 

Pipancld 'Vtnd.— The hollow of this classical instrument is made of a peculiar 
kind of gourd, known in Bengal as the Tith Ldu. In all other respects the 
instrument resembles the Kinnari Vind. In modern times it is seldom 
mounted with more than five strings. 

KachcJihapi Vind. — A very classical instrument, popularly known as the Kacliud 
Sefdr, It owes its name to the shape of the gourd, which is flat like the 
back of the KacTichliapa (tortoise). The present name “Setar” (hterally, 
" three wires ”) was given to it by Amir Khushru poet and musician of 
the 13th century), on account of the number of wii^s with which it was 
then mounted. The wires now used m it vary from five to seven. The 
instrument is said to have been the favonnte of Saraswati, the Goddess of 
Music. The specimen exhibited is the handiwork of Sukhlal, a celebrated 
instrument-maker of Dacca. 

Kachchhapi Tina. — ^The specimen exhibited i.s made of ivory. 

Kachchhapi Tind . — The specimen exhibited once belonged to the historic house of 
the Eajds of Bishnupiu', m the district of Bankura, once very famous for the 
encouragement given by it to the practice of Hindu music. A present to the 
’ exhibitor from the late Keshah Chandra Bhattacharjya, a renowned musician 
of Bishnupur. 

Kinnari Yind.~The hollow of this instrument is in some specimens made of 
•eggs, and in othe;rs of precious metals. In construction, tuning, &c., it 
resembles the Kachchhapn Yind, though smaller in size. This instrument 
was in former times used by women, and is said to be the origin of the Kinor 
of the Jews. 

Ma'kati Vind. — This is the most classical, and perhaps the most difficult, of the 
musieannstruments of the Hindus. Its invention is ascribed to the pious 
sage N'arada, who used it to accompany his hymns to the Deity. It consists 
of fiye_ main wires and two side wires, the latter being used for the purpose 
of giving an artistic accompaniment to the performance. This instrument 
is said to be the mother of several varieties of stringed mstruments used lu 
ancient and modern Europe The mstrument is popularly called in India 
the “ Bin,” a corruption of the term “ Vind.” 

ITadesvara Vind.—h. very modem instrument, being a Tombmatiou of the 
Kacliclihapi Vind and the violin. The instrument is tuned and played upon 
like the Piachehkapi. 

Sauktika Vind . — A variety of the KachchJiapi Vind. The hollow of the instru- 
ment is made of mother-of-peaii. 

Surbahar. — This is an enlarged variety of the Kachclihapi Vind, devised about 
60 years ago by Ghulam Muhammad Khan, a noted musician of Lucknow. 
The instrument is specially adapted for the plgying of the Alapa, i.e., the 
expression of a melody in all its phases. The specimen exhibited can he 
taken into tliree pieces and packed m a circular box. It was manufactured 
by Eam^ Chand Mistri of Calcutta. 

PHtantri Vina . — A variety of the Plaeliclihapi Vind. The hollow of the instru- 
ment is flat, and in some specimens made of wooL That exhibited belonged 
^ the late Babu Ashntosh Deb, Calcutta, a well-known practical musician. 

^ The instrument was subsequently piesented to the exhibitor by the late 
Bahu Sarat Chandra Ghosh, a member of the house of the former owner, 
y and was made by Madhu Mistri, formerly a famous Setar maker of Calcutta. 
Tntantn Vind . — The specimen exhibited was manufactured for the exhibitor 
in Brussels, under the direction of Chevalier Victor C. MahiUon, Superin- 
tendent of the Eoyal Couservatoiy of Music, Brussels. 
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(2) Played iifon with an iron jama {plectrum). 

Prasarani Vznd.— This is a modern instrument, constructed on tiie principle of 
P^aclicTihapi Pina, but witliout side wires and with a subsidiary finger-board. 
It is mounted with three wires, respectiyely tuned as the F, C, and G- of the 
lower octave. 

This instrument is a mixture of the Malati, KacltcUapi, and 
Pudra Vinds, devised by the celebrated Pind player Piyar Khan The 
instrument is, like the Jtudra Phid, placed against the shoulder of the 
player It is mounted with six wires, and to its naiTow end is attached a 
hollow gourd to increase the volume of sound produced. 

(3) Played upon with a toooden jaica. 

Pudra Pina. — Now known as “Rabab ” among Muhammadan musicians of Persia 
and Afghanistan, and “ Rubab ” among those of Arabia. It is mounted with 
SIX strmgs made of cat-gut, and is said to be the prototype of the mandoline, 
Spanish guitar, and other instruments of a similar construction. The instru- 
ment has no frets arranged over the finger-board. 

Barod. — An instrument jnueh used by musicians of the North-Western Provinces 
of India. It was formerly used in outdoor royal processions. Like the Pudra 
Pind, it IS _ mounted with cat-gut strmgs, which are, however, tuned on a 
different_ principle. UnUke the Pudra Vina, it is mounted with side wires, 
varjing in number from seven to eleven. 

. (4) Played upon roith the hou\ 

Alaha Sarangi. — A very old instrument called by some European writers on 
Hindu music the “Indian Violin.” The surface of the instnimeut is like 
dhat of the violin, and there is a hollow gourd imder it. The instrument is 
known among Muhammadan musicians as Kamarcha. 

Mina Sarhangi —So called on account of the figure of a fish (miita) attached to 
the end of the hollow In all other respects it resemblci the Esrar or Tayds. 
The back of this instrument ought to be made of one entire piece of go^^^•d, 
but this being rare, a wooden back is frequently used. 

JPadataranga. — This is a large stringed instrument, producing a deep bass sound, 
and used m the native orchesfra. A modern instrument, constructed on the 
principle of the Esrar, of which it is merely a large variety, without the 
side wires. 

Barangi.— This mstrument is generally used to accompany dancing_ and light 
songs, and is peculiarly adapted to female voices. The Sarangi is mounted 
with four cat-gut strmgs and side wires of brass, the number of the latter 
varying at the will of the player. Eavana, the monster-kmg of Lankd 
(Ceylon), is said to have been the originator of instruments of this 
description. • 

Sursong.— -The instrument is merely the Esrar without the side wires. It is a 
modem mvention, said to have been made by Sebaram Das, of Bishnupur, 
in the district of Bankura, Bengal. 

Swaramna. — Popularly called the “ Surbin.” The instrument is ^classical, and 
somewhat resembles the Pudra Pind in appearance. The Surhin is mounted 
with four strings, and is capable of prodiicmg three octaves of sound. 

Tayds or Maydi'i.— The instrument derives its name from the figure of a Mayura 
(Peacock— Persia?!, Tgyift) which is attached to the hollow. The addition 
of the figure constitutes its sole difference from the Esrar, 

(5) Played upon with the tips of the fingers. 

Maha Tumbura.—K large variety of the Tumhura {%'ide 25). Generally used in 
native orchestras. The specimen exhibited is the work of Ram Chand Mistri 
of Calcutta. 

Mochanga.—h. very classical instrument, somewhat resembling the h&ad of a 
trident. The instrument has to he held with the teeth, by the left hand, 
while the wire is gently tapped with the forefinger of the right. Only one 
note is produced, tke pitch of which can he regulated by the use of wax, or of 
a paste of flour over the wire. 
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Ttt-mhura or Tumhtira Vina, so called after tlie celestial mnsiciaiL Tumlura, who 
invented it. The instrument is at present mounted with four strings, which 
serve the purpose of an unvarying accompaniment to vocal music. The 
object of the Tiimlura is mainly to indicate the key-note adopted. The 
instrument has been in use in various countries, in the East and West, from 
ancient times, under difEerent names, and with varieties of construction and 
modes of tuning. 

The following are classed as Pastoral Instruments 

(1) 'Played upon with a wooden jawa. 

Ananda Zahar. — The instrument consists of one cat-gut string, the variety of 
sounds produced being due to the different degrees of tension adopted. The 
Ananda Lahari is used mostly by Pauls and other singing mendicants. 

(2) Played upon with the tips of the -fingers. 

Pktara. — This very classical instrument is mounted with a steel wire, the tuning 
of which IS regulated by the pitch of the singer’s voice. The use of the 
Pltara is confined to religious mendicants. • 

G-opiyantra. — The Gopiyantra is, like the Ektara, mounted with one wire, which 
IS played upon by the tip of the fore-finger of the right hand. The different 
sounds are produced by the compression or otherwise of the other fingers, 
with which the lower part of the instrument is held. This instrument is 
mostly used by singing mendicants. 

(i) — StrSHIBi. TaNTEX — ^W lND iNSTEtrilENTS, 

Mural i. — (Species of flute) A classic instrument, the favourite of Erishna, to 

whom its invention is ascribed. ^ • 

(Species of flute). The specimen exhibited is a flute in use among hill- 
men in the iS^orth-Westem Provinces of India. Presented to the Bengal 
n Academy of Music by Mr. H. Bivett-Carnac, C I E. A pastoral instrument. 

Tulri or Ti'ktiri. — An instrument generally used by snake-charmers. The Tiih'i 
is furnished with two tubes, with key-holes, one of the tubes furnishing 
the key-note, and the other the notes to be played. The instrument is a very 
old one, and has been used m different countries under different names. 

Mahd Sunkha. — A large-sized blowing conch. The Sankha (the Turhinella 
Papa of naturalists) was used in olden times, both in religious ceremonies 
and war. The use of the Sankha is now confined to processions. 

(o)— C haxa Yak-tea— Pebcussion iNSTETraiEKT made oe Metal. 

Khat-tali — The Indian castanets, consisting of two bars of steel. The late 
Ehetra Das Babaji was one of the best Bengali players irpon the Khat-tali. 

((f)— A kaddha Yaktea— Pulsatile Insteuments coveeed with Skin. 

(1) Played upon with the hands. 

Banya and (34|) Tahla. — The Banya, played upon with the left hand, and the 
Tabla (otherwise called the iJahina) -with the right, are intended to keep 
time with dancing, singing, or instrumental ^lusic. The idea of the pair is 
taken from the Mridanga (36), the Banya representing the left and the 
Tahla the right end of that instrument. 

Lholaka. — This instrument, which is of modern origin, is generally used to keep 
time with the Jatra (a kmd of operatic performance). It is also used by the 
lower classes to accompany stray songs. The tuning of the Bliolaka is 
regulated by the tension of the strings which mterweave the ends of the 
instrument. 

MHdanga. — A classical instrument, said to have been devised by tlie Hindu 
„ G-od Brahma to keep time to one of the war-dances of Mahadeva. The 
instrument derives its name from the fact of its having been made originally 
of mrit (earth). In modern times the instrument is made of wood or metal. 
A paste of flour is put over one of the ends to deepen the sound. 
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(2) Played tipon with two sticks. 

DhdJcat — A large-sized drum of a very classic origin, said to have been used in 
tbe war between Eama and Eavana in the Treta Yuga. Tbe iiistrument 
is supported on the sboulder by means of a sling passed round the player’s 
2 ieck, and the only side of it surmounted by a plume is struck. The Dhaka 
is played on all occasions in the worship of Pali, Durga, and other female 
mamfestations of the Deity, and,.at the Charak puja, or swinging-festival. 


(3) Played upon with the hands. 

Khola — This instrument is said to be an adaptation from the original Mnidanga^ 
The Khola is used chiefly to accompany Krttana and other sacred songs. 

Marddala. — Gommavlj aslied ih.e Madal a ; extensively used by the aboriginal 
tribes of India, such as the Kols, Bhils, Santals, &c. The instrument is 
evidently a degenerate form of the Mridanga. 

(e)— T euiupet-shaped Insteujiexts. 

Nyastaranga . — The Ny(f-.taraiiga, a trumpet-shaped instrument, is placed upon 
the vocal chords, which produce by vibration a clear ready note upon the 
intrument. It is believed that no instrument of this description is to be met 
elsewhere than in India The iVyasi'amny'z (Sanskrit Upayiga) is extensively 
used by Hindu musicians in the North-Western Provmces. and particularly 
at Mathura and Brindaban. _Babu Kali Prasanna Banarji, of Calcutta, is 
one of the best players upon this instrument in Bengal. 


(/) — Eubopean Instettments. 

Flute — Manufactured in imitation of one recovered from the ruins of Pompeii. 
The specimen exhibited was presented to the exhibitor by Chevalier Victor 
C Mahillon, Supermteudeiit of the Eoyal Conservatory of Music, Brussels.^ 
Flute . — In the shape of a walking-stick, presented to the e.xliibitor by Brigade- 
Surgeon J. M." Coates, M.D., Principal, Medical College, Calcutta. 


(y) — B uEMESE iNSTEtrilENTS. 

An Alligator-shaped Q-uitar , — Presented to the exhibitor by the late Kmg of 
Burma. 


(/i)— J apanese Insteuments. 

Pre?ented to the exhibitor by JS.I.M. the Mikado of Japan. 


Besides tMs collection, there was exhibited a valuable 
collection of Thibetan and Bhutanese instruments from the 
Darjiling district, the .shape and workmanship of many of 
which were very curious. 

The manufacture of glassware in Bengal and Behar is 
confined to the city of Patna, where it is carried on by 
two or three firms. These have brought their productions 
to a considerable degree of perfection under the advice and 
guidance of Em’opean residents. The demaijd for articles 
of Patna manufacture has increased considerably of late 
years, and the industry may be expected, if judiciously 


Drum ... 
Flute 
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encouraged, to turn out profitable. The articles made follow 
for the most part European models, though glass is' also 
manufactured into huickas, pikddnSj native lamps, &c. The 
form of many of the articles is very good and the colours 
in some cases, especially a bright yellow and a pale and 
a dark blue, are excellent. The low rate at which these 
glasswares are sold, and their superiority to any others 
produced in India, ought to procure them a ready sale. The 
principal manufacturers are Husain Bakhshand Miydn Jdn, 
and the best articles produced by them are small flower glass 
baskets and vases, which, though not free from flaws, are 
very effective in appearance. Much ingenuity was also 
displayed in the manner in which hollow spouts had been 
put into some of the articles exhibited. 

The chief locality for the manufacture of stoneware arti- 
cles is Gaya, whence several good specimens of black stone 
trays, siirdhisy cups, &c., with gold ornamentation, were con- 
tributed, noticeable among them being a large tray carved 
with the Bishnupad or foot of Vishnu. The manufactm’e 
of pottery in Bengal and Behar is very backward, and 
nothing is produced which is worthy of remark when 
compared with the pottery from the North-Western Provinces 
and Punjab. The best specimens shown were, however, 
those from Sawdn, in the district of Saran. The pottery 
manufactured at this place is a fairly successful imitation 
of that produced at Azimgarh in the North-Western 
Provinces, and consists of vases and other vessels in black 
and red clay picked out with silver lines. Many of the 
forms are good, but for these the local potters are indebted 
to models supjflied by the officials of SawAn and other Em’o- 
pean inhabitants of the district. Rough pottery is produced 
in several other parts of the province, but the specimens 
exhibited do not call for any special notice. 

Some interesting specimens of a higher class of work 
were exhibited by the students of the Calcutta School of Art. 
These consisted principally of vases in terra cotta copied 
from antique models and ornamented with figures in relief 
selected from old Hindu models. Those exhibited were few 
in number but of considerable excellence, and similar articles 
should, if the manufactm’e were generally known, from their 
intrinsic excellence and low j)rice, find a ready sale. 

Lacqueredware of any degree of perfection is pro- 
duced in Bh'bhum alone, the chief seat of the manufacture 
being Ilambazar, in the south-east corner of that district. 
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The process of manufacture is as follows r — The ground is 
laid on roughly by putting the lac on the article to be 
lacquered, much in the same manner as a letter is sealed- The 
article is then held over a charcoal fire, and its surface is 
rendered even by alternate heating and smoothing with the 
palm of the hand. The ornamental pattern is then laid on 
drop by drop and worked while still warm into the desired 
form with a small pointed piece of bamboo. Lastly the article 
is again heated and smoothed with the hand and a soft cloth. 
This work is vei\y effective owing to the brilliancy of the 
colours employed, the neatness of the workmanship, and the 
‘excellent polish taken by the lac. Lacquered-work is very 
little used by natives of Bengal, and the princq^al articles 
made of it are inkstands, pen-tra3’’s, boxes, and paper-weights 
in the form of animals and fruits. The articles exhibited 
■were all of this natme. 

As is the case with the j^ottery, the brass and bell-metaL 
ware of the Lower Provinces consists entirely of articles for 
domestic use ; and though well adapted for the purposes for 
which it is intended, it cannot be compared in artistic finish 
and elegance with the manufacture of other parts of India. 
The large and interesting collection from all parts of "Ijie 
province exhibited b}^ Babu Tarakndth Panimdnik of Simla, 
Calcutta, has already .been noticed. Of the smaller local 
collections, the most noticeable w'ere those from Murshiddbdd, 
Jdnjharpur in the district of Darbhanga, and Sawdn in the 
district of Saran. Of these the S25ecimens from the first- 
named locality, made mainly of bell-metal, were especially 
noticeable for the excellence of their finish. The articles 
exhibited were mainly loias, Jhdr is, tlialds^ cups, pzkddns, and 
similar household utensils. Some rough brass-work in the 
form of ladles and sjaoons was exhibited from the district 
of Purniya. Messrs. Burrows, Thomson, Mylne & Go., of 
Behea, in the district of Shdlidhdd, exhibited a small but 
characteristic collection of the brassware in use in that district. 

The indigenous ir»n-work of Bengal is also characterised 
by an absence of ornamentation and elegance. The articles 
produced are chiefly daos, JcJuim^as, and other sacrificial knives 
and ploughshares. Many of these are well made and strong, 
but differ in no important respect from those manufactui’ed 
in other provinces. Several specimens were exhibited- from 
various districts, the best being those manufactured at Senh^t, 
in the district of Nadiya. A new industry has been started 
on a small scale in the district of Burdw'an by Prem Ohdnd 
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Mistri, of Kdn charm agar, who manufactures penknives, 
garden-knives, and scissors of a creditable character. Some 
of this man’s productions have been supplied by the Superin- 
tendent of Stationery for use in Government offices. A small 
industry for the manufacture of rough table-knives is also 
being developed in the district of Lohardagga. Some speci- 
mens of these were exhibited. In this section were also 
exhibited a few knives and swords from Sikkim and Nepal, 
collected by the Deputy Commissioner of Darjiling. Some 
of these were of superior workmanship. 

Baskets, winnowing-sieves, fans, and similar articles, are 
produced in almost every district in Bengal, and some of* 
those contributed to the Exhibition were very well made. 
The most noticeable were the rude baskets Inade by the hill- 
men of Tipperah and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the 
baskets, so called from the grass of which they are made, 
manufactured in the districts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
Monghyr, and Purniya. Many of the latter were remarkable 
for the neatness of their workmanship and i'or the taste with 
which the colours were blended. Basket-making is a common 
occupation of the ladies of respectable but poor families in 
Tnhut. In the basketware section were also exhibited some 
well-made bird-cages of hollow bamboo .manufactured at 
Sawan, in the district of Saran. 

Mat manufacture is an industry existing in all parts of 
the country, and several very good specimens were exhib- 
ited, both of the coarser kinds and of the fine and expen- 
sive sitalpati, so much prized by the wealthy natives of Bengal 
and Behar. Of the latter, examples of remarkable fineness 
were exhibited by the Mahdraja of Darbhanga and by Nawdb 
Ahsanulla of Dacca. 

The only ornamental wood-carving executed in Bengal 
is that from the district of Monghyr, a few specimens of which 
in ebony inlaid with ivory were exhibited by the local 
Committee. This work has acquired some re])utation through- 
out the province. The woods chiefly^ used for carving are 
those of the Diospyros emh'yopteris and the palmyra ( Boras sus 
flahelUfornns^. The former of these trees is found in the hilly 
parts of the district, and the latter is extensively cultivated 
on the sides of tanks. 

. Carpet manufacture proper in Bengal is a purely foreign 
mdustry, and is carried on only in the jails of Bhdgalpur and 
Hazdnbagh. Good specimens of the products of both places 
were exhibited, of which more particular mention will be 
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found in tlie chapter dealing with the Indian annexe. The 
only form of indigenous carpet-weaTing known in the Lower 
ProYiiices is the manufacture of satrinjis^ of which some very 
good specimens were exhibited, those from Eangpim being 
perhaps the best of all. These are manufactured chiefly in 
the village of Kelnabad from cotton produced in the district, 
the thread being generally sp>un by the women of the weavers’ 
families. The blue and ^mllow threads are dyed by the 
weavers with country indigo and orpimcnt respectively, and 
the green and light blue threads are coloured by a mixture 
of indigo and extracts of certain plants : the red threads are 
imported. 

Some very good specimens of the coarse woollen rugs 
and clothes of Tibet and Bhutan were exhibited by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjiling, to whom and to Mr. A. "W. Paul, 
B.G.S., the excellence of the collection of Tibetan, Lepcha, 
and Nepalese articles exhibited was entii-ely due. 

Some very fine specimens of gold-embroidered tapestry 
were exhibited by the Mahanija of Hatwa in the shape of a 
far ash or State carj^et, an elephant and a State umbrella. 
Mahai’cini Swamdiudyi also exhibited a handsome canopy with 
hangings, and a richly- embroidered canopy was contributed 
by the Nawab of Murshidabad. These articles, which are 
of high interest and great intrinsic value, were for the most 
part of foreign manufacture, being produced in the North- 
Western Provinces. The splendid elephant tra2;)pings exhib- 
ited by Piru Khan and Mahammad Wazir of Patna have 
already been noticed. 

The jii’incipal articles comjrrised under the head of metal 
work, other than gold and silver, were the sjiecimens of hidri- 
work. This ^ork, which takes its name from the town of 
Bidr, in his Highness the Nizam’s territories, is carried on at 
Murshidabdd and Purniya. The following account of its 
history and of the processes employed in its production 
has been given by Mr. Skrine, lately Officiating Collector of 
Murshidabad. It was introduced into Mursbiddbad by an 
artificer named Mil’ ildhi Bakhsh, whose first pupil, Lakshmi, 
left a son, Manu Ldl, by whom various improvements were 
introduced into the manufacture. At the death of Manu Ldl, 
forty years ago, the industry was in a highly flomishing 
condition, but it is now perishing from want of encouragp- 
ment. The manufacture is entirely in the hands of eigjht 
Muhammadans, one of whom is a female. These persons 
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■work for wkolesale dealers on the piece-work system at the 
following rates : — 

Es. A, p. 

Moulding ‘ ... ... Eer tola 18 0 

ChaBing ... ... „ 10 0 

Inlaying ... ... „ 10 0 

Polishing ... ... ,, 0 14 0 

Colouring ... ... „ 10 0 

The artificers generally confine themselves to one or at 
most two of the processes ; but one or two ton out unfin- 
ished articles from the raw material. The process is some- 
what complicated. Lead, zinc, tin, and copper, in various 
proportions, are melted and poured into a mould of the 
required shape. When the metal has peffectly cooled the 
mould is removed and its contents are fixed to a wheel 
worked by a treadle, which admits of their being scraped 
and polished to the necessary degree of smoothness. The 
pattern to be inlaid is next scratched on the surface with a 
graver and compasses. The carvings are then executed with 
a graver of larger size, and with a third the lines are 
deepened and rounded to receive the inlaid metal. Grold 
and silver leaf is deftly inserted in the lines thus engraved, 
pressed well home with a blunt style, and consolidated by 
hammering until the pattern appears inlaid on the surface of 
the vessel. The vessel then undergoes a fuller course of 
polishing on a revolving wheel with fine sand and charcoal 
and a broadcloth pad. It is now slightly heated, and the 
colour is laid on where required by means of a composition 
consisting of saltpetre, sal-ammoniac, blue vitriol, and nitrate 
of potash finely powdered and mixed in water. After being 
dried, the article is washed, rubbed, and immersed in oil for 
24 hom-s. When the oil has been rubbed off, the article is 
complete. The process of manufacture in the Purniya 
district appears to be in all respects similar. The best speci- 
mens exhibited were the hukkas and pikdans sent by the 
Naw4b of Murshid4bdd and by the loq^al Committee of the 
Purniya district, some of which showed very careful work- 
manship and great elegance of design. Two or three 
specimens of work very similar to hdri were exhibited from 
Bankipore. 

^ The exertions of the local Committee of Cuttack induced 
the makers to send for sale a large and handsome collection of 
the silver filigree- work for which that district is celebrated. 
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This work is so well known as to need no description^ 
and. mnch of that exhibited was of singular excellence. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the dealers, in anticipation 
apparently of a much greater demand than actually existed, 

‘ fixed unduly high prices for their wares, and thus prevented 
many persons, who would otherwise have become purchasers, 
from buying. What' little demand there was was chiefly for 
brooches, ear-rings, bracelets, and similar comparatively 
cheap articles. The best specimen of Cuttack work exhib- 
ited was a silver hukka^ and this was closely followed by 
several very handsome betel-boxes. Work very similar to 
that produced at Cuttack, though of a somewhat coarser 
description, and frequently ornamented with gold, is manu- 
factured at Dacc^. The specimens exhibited by the manu- 
facturers, however, though very costly and showing much 
elaboration and care, were not of a nature to command a 
ready sale. The best specimen of this work in the Exhi- 
bition, and perhaps the best to be found in Bengal, was a box, 
the property of Nawdb Ahsanulla. The workmanship of this 
was most excellent, and its beauty was much enhanced by 
the fact that in varnishing it had, instead of turning black, 
developed a beautiful rosy-brown colour. 

The articles exhibited under the head of toys were of a 
very miscellaneous character. Some of them were toys 
properly so called, of which many were remarkable both for 
dexterity of workmanship and low price, while others, such as 
images of Hindu gods, should scarcely have been classified 
as toys at all. In the former class the most noticeable were 
some exceedingly good imitations of fruits from the Burd- 
wan, Dacca, and Saran districts, and a large collection of 
lacquered wooden toys from Patna closely resembling those 
manufactured at Banares. The local Committee of the 
Muzaflcarpur district exhibited some good clay figures of 
native servants, tradesmen, and artificers, and the local 
Committee of the G-dya district showed some life-like stone 
images of camels, horses, and other animals. The latter 
Committee exhibited also a number of the small brass and 
black stone images of Hindu deities for which that district is 
famous. Images, some of which resembled in appearance 
those from Gaya, but made of burnt clay, were contributed 
from the Cuttack district. The local Committee of thQ same 
district also exhibited a number of white and coloured ctay 
images of deities. 
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Though, with the exception of the silk of Murshid- 
dbdd and Bankuxa, tasar silks, and the celebrated muslins 
of Dacca, the fabrics of Bengal are not of a high order of excel- 
lence, the variety exhibited was very remarkable. Notwith- 
standing the supersession of native cotton fabrics by the 
cheaper piece-goods of Manchester, which is taking place 
generally throughout the country, the former still continue 
to be woven in every district. Some of the most pictur- 
esque of the cotton cloths exhibited were those woven by 
the hill tribes of Tipperah and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
These are strong, wear-resisting fabrics, often remarkable 
for the skill with which the bright colours employed in them 
are blended. Another manufacture of considerable interest 
is that of koHi cloth of Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur. This 
cloth is made from the brown kokti cotton, and is of the 
khaki colour worn in the hot weather by the troops in India. 
Experiments instituted by Major-Greneral Sir Herbert 
Macpherson, K.C.S.I., commanding the Allahabad Division, 
are now being made to test the suitability of a cotton similar 
to the kokti for soldiers’ clothing. The ordinary cotton manu- 
factures of Bengal consist of dhuUs and saris^ the cloths worn 
by men and women respectively. These vary in price, 
according to their fineness and the character of the border, 
from about Be. 1-8 to Bs. 15 the piece. Of all Bengal 
manufactures none have attained a greater celebrity than the 
musHns of Dacca, many very fine specimens of which were 
exhibited by Nawdb Ahsanulla and by the firm of Nitai 
Charan and J agabandhu Baisakh. These muslins are woven 
from thread spun in Dacca, and the difSculty of procurino’ 
the best kinds is due rather to the decay of the "spinning 
than of the weaving industry. The demand •for expensive 
fabrics of this kind, for some of which as much as Rs. 150 or 
Bs. 200 the piece of 10 or 11 yards is asked, is declining, 
and is now almost confined to a few very wealthy native 
gentlemen. Many other cotton fabrics besides these fine 
muslins are produced by the weavers q!t Dacca, and consider- 
able quantities are exported to other parts of India, and even 
to Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 

Of woollen fabrics the only specimens exhibited were 
blankets from the Darjiling district and from the neighbour- 
ing countries of Sikkim, Nepal, and Tibet. Many of these 
are remarkable for their excellence of manufacture, strength, 
and colouring. ° ^ 
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The chief silk-producing districts are Murshiddbdd and 
Bankura, from both of which many handsome specimens were 
exhibited. Some very handsome specimens of silk were also 
sent from the Darjiling district. These were mainly of 
Chinese origin, and had found their way into the district 
through Tibet and Sikkim. They consisted of plain and 
flowered silks of various degrees of fineness and of orna- 
mentation. There were also exhibited a large number of 
Buddhist priestly vestments from the Sikkim and Darjiling 
monasteries, many of which were of great beauty. A very 
Targe collection of silk was exhibited by Messrs. Hasn Arif 
& Co., silk-weavers of Ultadanga, near Calcutta. This firm 
has established large steam-looms, and is now doing a very 
large trade in coloured silks, most of which are exported to 
Burma. Tasar silks were exhibited from the districts of 
Bankura, Bhagalpur, Grdya, and Cuttack. 

Under the head of fancy-work were shown some hand- 
some gold embroideries, among which the jhul^ to which 
reference has already been made, and a gold saddle-cloth from 
Patna, a number of ornamental bamboo fans from various 
parts of the country, and some specimens of Calcutta chikan- 
work, may be enumerated. There is little or no indigenous 
embroidery in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and the best 
embroidery which is executed in the province is of foreign 
origin, being the work of artists from the North-West Prov- 
inces and elsewhere who have settled in Behar. The collec- 
tion of apparel and haberdashery, though not large, was 
interesting, comprising, as it did, a few good specimens of 
Thibetan dresses from Sikkim and Darjiling and an excellent 
selection of State robes, many of them of considerable anti- 
quity, kindly knt by the late Mahdrdja of Bettia. Among 
the former were a sleeveless jacket and wide skirt of the 
, kind worn by Llamas on ordinary occasions, a complete 
Llama’s dress as worn at the annual dancing-festival, and the 
ordinary dress of a Thibetan gentleman, The Bettia collec- 
tion was remarkable partly for the richness of the articles 
comprised in it, ^ome of which were very handsomely 
embroidered with pearls and jewels, and partly owing to the 
fact that some of the robes exJiibited were of kinds and shapes 
which are now no longer worn. 

The more valuable of the jewels and personal ornaments, 
which were placed for safe eustody in the j ewel-room, have 
already been noticed. Besides these, there was exhibited 
in the Bengal Court a collection of considerable interest 
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and value of Darjiling and Thibetan jewelry and ornament^y 
both in gold and silver, the specimens comprised in which will 
be found enumerated in the catalogue in Volume II. In 
the Bengal Court were also displayed the very numerous 
specimens of filigree- work, both for personal and household 
ornaments, contributed by the silversmiths of Cuttack, which 
have been already noticed. 

Of the commoner kinds of ornaments not coming 
under the head of jewelry, a considerable number were 
exhibited, including specimens of shell bracelets from Dacca 
and of the ordinary bell-metal and brass ornaments worn by 
the lower classes of women throughout the country. Messrs. 
Burrows, Thomson, and Mylne of Behea kindly contributed 
a very complete representative collection of this class of 
ornament from Shahabad. 

CALCUTTA COURT. 

The portion* of the Exhibition buildings assigned to 
Calcutta was the northern half of the main building situated 
on the maidan side of Chowringhee road. The space so 
allotted covered 14,400 feet, being 200 feet in length and 
7^ feet in width, divided by two rows of massive iron columns 
into a central nave and two side aisles, each aisle being again 
divided by the columns into ten bays. The entire arrange- 
ment of the allotments of space, the laying out of the Court, 
and the decorations, were made over to a local Committee, and 
to a Sub-Committee of that body was delegated the actual 
superintendence and management of the Court. The public 
of Calcutta subscribed the handsome sum of Bs. 11,000 for 
decorative purposes, and the appearance of the Court on 
the opening day amply testified to the artistic taste and 
skill of the designer and the energy and untiring labour of 
those to whom the actual work had been entrusted. 

The following description will give some idea of the mode 
of decoration adopted. The columns supporting the roof were 
painted deep olive green, the broad bands and raised floriated 
capitals and bases being relieved with bright gold. The spaces 
between the columns were filled in, from a height of about 
twenty feet from the ground, with alternated saracenic and 
moresque arches. The flat part of these arches, as well as the 
clerestory walls and under-surfaces of the roof lights, were 
painted light blue, and the architraves, timbers, and mould- 
ings dark olive green, lined with gold. In the spaces between 
the diamond-shaped lights above the arches on the cleresto:^ 
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were placed shields emblazoned with the arms and mottoes 
of twenty-two of the Grovernors and Viceroys of India, from 
Job Chamoch, the founder of Calcutta, to the Marq^uis of 
Ripon. Below these, depending from the centre of each arch, 
were suspended alternately blue and crimson silken banners 
bearing the Star of India and the arms of the Knights of that 
Order ; while the Royal banner, crossed by the label of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, hung from the 
centre tie-rod. The pillars and walls were gay with tro|)hies of 
Oriental shields, spears, and flags of every nationality, typical 
of the cosmopolitan character of the population of Calcutta. 

The northern end of the annexe was occupied by a 
massive model of a Hindu temple in the neighbomRood of 
Calcutta, the exif'being through the centre gateway, a copy 
of a very ancient Hindu structm’e. The whole was elab- 
orately moulded and carved in wood painted a deep stone 
colour, the floriated mouldings, borders and bosses, including 
the massive elephants’ heads and tigers’ masks in high relief, 
being heavily gilt. The recesses in each side were occupied 
by copies of ancient sculptured figures of Bhagirathi and 
Brithioi Bern — the incarnation of the Ganges and the goddess 
of the earth — fairies and Sanyasi fakirs, while the head and 
bust of an elaborately-decorated Hindu goddess occupied the 
centre niche. This characteristic structure, as well as the 
whole of the decorations of the Com't, were designed by 
Mr. R. C. Sterndale, of Calcutta, and were carried out under 
his supervision by Messrs. C. Lazarus and Co. 

The entrance to the Court was spanned jpy a light arch 
springing from the heads of the pillars, and bearing the 
arms of the town of Calcutta, with their characteristic sup- 
porters, — two adjutants and motto “ Per Ardua StaUlis EstoP 

In point of richness of colouring and general efiect, 
the decoration of this Court contrasted well with the 
adjoining Indian Courts, which, with their wealth of barbaric 
splendour in gold and silver, steel armour, strange weapons, 
and masses of gorgepus colour in the rich drapings of 
valuable carpets, shaWls, and kinkabs, made up a toute ensemble 
extremely handsome and effective. 

The centre of the nave was occupied by a row of 
show-cases and trophies, commencing with a crystal fountain 
exhibited by Messrs. Osier and Company, and ending, with 
a well-selected display of sporting and other arms by Messrs. 
Manton and Company. On either side abroad passage gave 
facilities for traffic. In the centre of the Court, on a space 
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laid with Messrs. Burn and Company’s encaustic . tiles, seats 
were provided for the accommodation of visitors. 

The exhibits in the Calcutta Court comprised two 
distinct classes — imported articles and articles manufactured 
in the country. Some firms only exhibited goods which are 
imported from abroad, and of which the manufacture has not 
been attempted on a large scale in India, as for instance 
glassware, musical instruments, guns, sewing-machines, &c. ; 
while others exhibited goods manufactured in India side by 
side with goods of the same description imported from 
abroad. It is satisfactory to note that in many cases the 
juries pronounced the goods made in India to be equal in 
quality to those that were imported. 

Messrs. Osier & Co.’s exhibit of glassware was a 
good example of imported goods. It consisted of a large 
collection of chandeliers, candelabra, glass fountains, table 
glassware, glass furniture, lamps, decorative and art pottery, 
Venetian and other Foreign and British ornamental glassware, 
and Venetian mirrors, which are imported in considerable 
quantities by this firm to meet the demands of rich natives. 
Indian manufacture of glass is still in its infancy, and 
no native^made glassware can be obtained for household 
purposes. Among the exhibits of this firm the crystal glass 
fountain, already referred to, deserves special mention. It 
stood in the centre of the transept. The fountain rested on 
a white marble colonnade in the centre of a small basin 
of water, in which were placed water-plants and gold-fish ; 
the basin was* surrounded by a glass balustrading. It 
was elaborated in large pieces throughout ; the basement being 
made up of segments forming an octagon ;• the centre shaft 
consisting of long and narrow prisms; ancb the large dish, 
13 feet in circumference, being constructed also in segments, 
So carefully joined as to give the appearance of a single 
piece. The upper portion consisted of two smaller dishes 
and a vase-shaped finial holding the principal jets. Some 
very handsome crystal and coloured chandeliers were also 
shown, of which that placed in the transept was perhaps the 
most remarkable. It was somewhat similar in style to 
the fountain, and upheld 91 lights. The glass furniture was, 
however, the centre of attraction in this part of the Court to 
iiatives. It consisted of a bed, tables, sofas, as well as mirrors 
apd other glass articles of ordinary use, and, in fact, consti- 
tuted a complete set of drawing and bed-room fuimiture. 
Messrs. Osier & Go. also exhibited porcelain and pottery, 
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including specimens from the Worcester Company, Minton, 
Copeland, Doulton, and some continental potteries. The 
only work of this kind made in Bengal and exhibited in the 
Calcutta Court was that by Messrs. Burn & Co. This, in its 
more finished forms, would not bear comparison with th§ 
imported ware, though the pottery and earthenware was 
awarded a certificate of a gold medal as an Indian industry. 
The larger and coarser ware, such as drainage-pipes, 
disconnecting-traps, tiles, terra cotta, and firebricks, was, 
however, remarkably good. 

A collection of Japanese and Chinese goods was 
exhibited by Messrs. Kwong Yeu Sing & Co., who, with the 
aid of Chinese perforated screens and inlaid cabinets, formed 
in the space between two pillars of the side aisle a separate 
room for themselves. Some valuable screens, cabinets, and 
vases were shown, as well as the cheaper articles so largely 
used for decorative purposes. One certificate of a gold 
medal, two silyer medals, a bronze medal, and a third-class 
certificate, were.awarded to this firm. 

Messrs. Harold & Co. sent a collection of musical 
instruments, comprising manufactures by Messrs. Scheidmayer 
and Shone, Mason and Hamlin, and other firms. They were 
awarded one silver and two bronze medals. • 

Messrs. Manton & Co. and Rodda & Co. exhibited imple- 
ments of the chase, firearms, ammunition, &c.,both imported 
and of Indian make. The exhibits of the former firm were 
contained in a large upright case, and consisted of a collection 
of weapons of every known pattern, from the smallest rook 
rifle to the huge four-bore elephant rifle. Pistols, revolvers, 
hunting and sporting-knives, and in fact every requisite for 
the field, mader the case complete. Two silver medals were 
awarded for these exhibits. Gfoods manufactured entirely 
in their local workshops were contained in a smaller case. 
They comprised bullet-moulds, powder and shot-measures, 
nipple-keys, cleaning-rods, gun implements, hogspears, and 
other apparatus, such as richly embossed and mounted swords 
and daggers, besidesf a*double-barreUed breech-loading gun, 
which, with the exception of the barrels, was made by natives. 
For this exhibit of locally-manufactured goods a silver medal 
was awarded. 

Messrs. Rodda and’ Co.’s exhibit was also very handsome, 
comprising the arms, &c., mentioned in the catalogue in 
Volume II. An award of a silver medal was granted to the 
collection. 
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SewiDg-machines were exhibited by Messrs. Francis, 
Harrison, Hathaway and Co. They were manufactured 
by Messrs. ’V^eeler and Wilson, to whom a certificate of a 
gold medal was awarded. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
T-imited, were awarded two bronze medals. 

In the remaining classes Indian-made articles were nearly 
equal, if not superior, to the imported articles. 

In fine arts a certificate of a gold medal and a silver 
medal was gained by the Calcutta Art Studio, who exhibited 
a collection of paintings and drawings entirely the work of 
natives ; and a certificate of a gold medal to Messrs. Bourne 
and Shepherd for photographs of people and landscapes. 

Scientific instruments, both imported and native-made, 
were exhibited. Of the former class the ineteorological and 
other instruments shown by Messrs. Solomon and Co , and the 
surveying and drawing-instruments by Messrs. Newman 
and Co., received a certificate of a gold medal, four bronze 
medals, and two silver medals respectively ; while the 
telephones of native make shown by Mr. James Murray were 
awarded a silver medal. Babu Wooma Charn Karmoker 
received a similar award for bullion weighing-scales and a 
chemical balance made under his supervision and by native 
wbrkmen. 

Under the head of health a very good show was made, 
and a large number of awards were obtained. The most 
noteworthy were the exhibits by Dr. Waldie, Babu Preolal 
Dey, Messrs. Tarra Prassana Koy and Ram Chandra Datta, 
Messrs. Bathgate Co., and Babu Tincourie Nundon. They 
were all oi native manufacture. The first three obtained 
certificates of a gold medal 3 the last two a silver medal 
each. 

In furniture again, with the exception of Messrs. Osier 
and Co.’s glass furniture, which has been mentioned before, 
the exhibits were almost entirely of native manufacture, and 
the awards gained were very high. Messrs, Lazarus and Co. 
were awarded two gold medals, Messrs. Deschamps a gold 
medal and two bronze medals, Edmond and Co. a silver 
medal, Tomlin and Co. and Dunn and Co. bronze medals 
respectively. A prominent feature in this class was a 
biUiard-table by Messrs. Lazarus & Co. made of solid 
mahogany with a 1 ^" slate bed and fitted with that firm’s 
combination express cushions. The table was supported by 
eight richly-carved massive legs smmounted by carved heads, 
upon which a carved fohage frieze formed the cushion 
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sides. The design of the table was peculiar, as the cushion 
frames extended continuously along the entire edge of the 
table, pochet-plates being entirely dispensed with. It was 
awarded a certificate of a gold medal, the only award of 
this class given to Indian-made billiard tables. 

* The jewelry and more valuable articles exhibited by 
Messrs. Hamilton & Co. were, though they belonged to the 
Calcutta Court, placed for greater security in the Jewelry 
Court. Their exhibit in the Calcutta Court included collec- 
tions of bronzes, Sevres vases, marble and bronze columns, 
and other works of art. Among them may be mentioned an 
eight-day perpetual calendar clock, with double chunes, 
chiming the quarter-hours on eight bells. At every hour a 
figure of a blacksmith comes out of the door on the left, 
strikes the goug, and retires, and a musical-box is played. 
T.'his clock shows days of the week and month, the month of 
the year, and adjusts itself for leap years and odd days. A 
silver medal was awarded for this exhibit, and for their other 
exhibits a certificate of a gold medal and three silver medals. 
The jewelry to which the certificate of a gold medal was 
granted is stated by the firm to have been made by native 
workmen under European supervision. The only exhibit of 
jewelry made entirely by native workmen and shown in 
connection with the Calcutta Court was that of Buddree Dass, 
Rai Bahadur, to which a certificate of a gold medal was 
awarded. This exhibit was very different in style to that of 
Messrs. Hamilton & Co., and though in many cases it was at 
variance with European taste, it showed occasionally a wealth 
of design which could not be surpassed. 

In articles of personal wear or use a very large show w^s 
made. It is^only possible to mention those exhibits to 
which the highest award was made and to refer the reader to 
the catalogue of the Court in Volume II, Messrs. Moore 
& Co. exhibited both imported and native-made clothing j 
Messrs. Watts & Co. boots of native manufacture ; Messrs. 
Badham Brothers native-made shirts ; Messrs. Phelps c& Co. 
and Rank en & Co. ''native-made embroidered garments for 
native chiefs ; and Mr. Alexander Cumming an imported 
court-dress. The native manufactures were made under 
European supervision, aud, with the exception of Messrs. 
Moore & Co.’s costumes of Indian fabrics, were as a rule of 
imported materials. 

* Messrs. Hamilton & Co.’e exhibits in the Jeweby Coui't are mentioned on page 
708, Volume II. 
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In raw products and manufactures _ therefrom Indian 
manufactures were predominant, comparatively few imported 
articles being exhibited. Messrs. Osier & Co., as agents 
to Messrs. James and Thomas & Co. of Exeter, showed 
Alexandra oil for lamps, to which a certificate of a gold 
medal was granted. A bronze medal was granted to Mr. H. 
Fornaro for artificial stone made in India. Messrs. Harton 
& Co. were awarded two gold medals for hawsers, ropes, and 
lines of difierent kinds, and a fifth-class certificate for sea-fish- 
ing lines, and Messrs.' Ahmuty & Co. two silver medals for a 
similar exhibit. These were in each case of native manufacture. 
The only cigars in this Court which obtained an award were 
the Burma cigars shown by Messrs. Ram Chander Ghose 
& Co. They received an award of a cerMficate of a gold 
medal. Messrs. Cuthbertson and Harper were awarded a bronze 
medal for harness, and Messrs. Monteith & Co, and Messrs. 
Watts & Co. were both awarded silver medals. That 
shown by the latter was stated to be entirely made by natives 
under European supervision. Messrs. Watts & Co. and Outh- 
bertson and Harper each showed a very handsome gold 
embroidered saddle-cloth, to which a certificate of a gold 
medal was granted. 

• The carriages made by Calcutta firms, which it was 
originally intended to place in this Court, were finally located 
in a contiguous part of the annexe, and may be mentioned 
here, though they are catalogued under the head of Mis- 
cellaneous — India, in Volume H. They were all made by 
natives under European supervision. Messrs. Dykes & Co. 
and Steuart & Co. head the list with a certificate of a gold 
medal for a 0 and underspring landau and a miniature 
brougham respectively. In addition, Messrs Dykes & Co. 
were awarded two silver and two bronze medals and a third- 
class certificate ; Messrs. Steuart & Co. two silver and one 
bronze medals; Messrs. Deschamps & Co. two bronze 
medals ; and Messrs. Munro, Don & Co. a bronze medal and 
a fourth-class certificate. 

In food-products a large number of •awards were gained. 
The following exhibitors received certificates of gold 
medals, mainly for articles of Indian origin or manufacture — 
Messrs. Ahmuty & Co., Baboo Preolall Dey, Messrs. Dutta 
Brothers & Co., the Great Eastern Hotel Co,, Limited, 
Mfessrs. Newson & Co., and Mr. Federico Peliti. 

ft 



CHAPTBE IX. 


^otirbag. 

ARTWARE COLLECTION. 

In addition to tlie contributions from the presidency 
proper, the Bombay Court included those from the states of 
Baroda, Katch, and Kathiawar, and from Aden, and comprised 
loan, purchased, and sale exhibits. 

By far the greater portion of the collection was composed 
of loan and purchased exhibits. The articles for sale priced 
at Es. 30 and under found ready purchasers,' especially 
Bombay pottery and weapons from Katch. Most of the 
articles for sale priced above this sum remained unsold. It is 
worthy of note that nearly all the buyers were Europeans. 

In the arrangement of the Court two things had to be 
considered ; (1) the display of the articles to the best advan- 
tage, (2) the provision of sufficient room for the public 
to circulate. These were both matters of difficulty within 
the limited space allotted, and it was found impossible to 
avoid overcrowding some of the exhibits. 

In order to give additional wall space, two partitions 
with doorways were constructed, dividing the Court from 
the Punjab and Central India Courts. 

As a go<Td background to the articles placed against 
them, the walls were coloured with Indian red. No attempt 
was made at decoration in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, as it was considered that the less the surfaces of the 
wall spaces were disturbed by extraneous ornamentation, the 
better for the proper display of the exhibits ; but advantage 
was taken of the many coloured textiles, which lend them- 
selves favourably to decoration, for the embellishment of 
the Court. Printed cotton cloths (Jajams) were stretched 
across the ceilings ; carpets were suspended from the tie- 
beams j silk and cotton sa4is and carpets were festooned 
in the bays facing the nave, and a border of printed cottgn 
sadis ran along the top of the dwarf wall which enclosed three 
sides of the Court. 
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Tlie more valuable specimens of the collection were put 
into glass cases. The available space in the nave was occupied 
by three trophies for the display of pottery. 

The collection in the Court was a good representative one, 
as showing the present condition of the art industries of th# 
presidency ; and it may be said that every industry was fairly 
represented. 

In the fine art section were six large pictures, copies of 
wall paintings from the Buddhist cave at Ajanta, executed by 
a stafi of trained students from the School of Art, Bombay. 

Although sculpture has never risen to a very high order 
in India, still there are indications that it is capable of 
development. The two busts of the late and present Diwans 
of Bhdonagar, lent by his Highness the Thdkur Sdhib and 
executed by VdlM Hird, are excellent specimens of sculpture 
portraiture. The three life-size figures of Gujarathis, made of 
wood, lent by his Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, although 
partaking somewhat of the wax-work type, were, owing to 
their life-like appearance, immensely admired by the native 
visitors to the Exliibition. Puna figures, distinguished for their 
truthful modelling and for their life-like representation of the 
people of the country, found a fitting place in the Court. 
Although somewhat resembling Lucknow figures, these 
differ from them in that the clothes in the Puna figures are 
of actual cloth, whereas in the Lucknow figures the clothes 
are modelled. The annual outturn of Puna figures is valued 
by the municipality at about Rs. 10,000. 

In the educational section was exhibited a complete 
collection showing the progress of the students through 
the various grades of instruction in art as carried out in 
the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai School of Art, Bomb?:y. 

The show of musical instruments was very limited, 
being confined to a sundari (a stringed instrument resembling 
a lyre) and a bin elaborately painted and varnished, lent 
by his Highness the Jam Shhib of Jamnagar; a sitar^ lent 
by his Highness the Jam Sahabah pf Navdnagar; and a 
talla and hdhya (drums), contributed by the Central Com- 
mittee, Baroda. 

^ Of art furniture the contribution was confined to some 
cabinets exhibited by the East India Art Manufacturing 
Cornpany in Bombay, designed by Mr. Wimbridge ; a 
cabinet, sideboard, overmantels, and tables from the Ratnagiri 
School of Industry ; and an elaborately-carved cabinet in 
teak, contributed by Mr. Magganbhdi Hattising, the manager 
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of Mr. de Forest’s establishment at Ahmadabdd. The pro- 
ductions from these establishments were European rather 
than Indian in feeling. Their general treatment was in the 
style of the architecture of Ahmaddbdd with perforated 
floriated panels. Besides there were exhibited a painted 
lacquered cabinet from Sdvdntvadi; a bedstead and stools 
painted, gilded, and varnished, lent by the Gondal state, 
Kdthidw^r ; a carved black wood chair and flower-stand from 
Messrs. Ludhd Ebrahim & Co., Bombay; and a carved black 
wood chair by Mistri Keshav Ldvji of Barod^ The latter 
had a novel piece of mechanism for raising or lowering the 
sitter at will. 

The furniture turned out by the East India Art Manu- 
facturing Company was characterised by superior finish and 
good joinery. The demand for this furniture is consider- 
able, it having superseded to a great measure the heavy, badly- 
fitted, clumsily-designed Bombay black wood furniture. 

The activity of the Katnagiri School of Industry may 
be estimated from the fact that it tm’ned out over Rs. 50,000 
worth of furnitm’e last year, besides an immense amount of 
wood-work for the Public Works Department. 

' Wood-carving, though the former extent of its prevalenoe 
throughout the presidency of Bombay is testified by the 
carved wooden houses to be found in nearly every town, is 
now almost confined to Ahmaddb^d, Surat, and Kanara. 
A specimen of architectural wood-carving, which proved one 
of the most 'attractive features in the Bombay Court, was 
a portion of the front of a house from Baroda, with doors 
from Dabhai, exhibited by his Highness the Gaekwar. The 
specimen was taken from an old house belonging to the 
Diwan family of the Nawab of Baroda, built before the 
conquest of Gujrdth by the Marath^s. 

With the exception of a few carvers, who earned a 
precarious living by carving elaborate flower-stands, picture- 
frames, . card-cases, and other small articles in black wood, 
to meet an European " demand, the art of wood-carving 
was till recently almost extinct in Ahmadabdd; but since 
Mr. Lockwood de Eorest, an American gentleman, has started 
an establishment there for the construction of carved furni- 
ture, a revival has taken place. The establishment, which 
employs about one hundred workmen, is under the manage* 
ment of Mr. MagganbhM Hattising. Its products are for th® 
most part exported to New York. In addition -to the cabinet 
akeady noticed from this establishment, a carved box in 
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teak, a picture-frame, and an inkstand in black wood, were 
contributed. These were remarkable for their delicate 
carving. , 

Wood-carving for architectural purposes is largely 
carried on at Surat, where there are several workshops, from 
which doors, shutters, ceilings, and cupboards may be 
purchased ready made. A specimen of one of these doors, 
remarkable for its cheapness as well as for the bold and 
vigorous character of its carving, was shown. Of the liner 
and more delicate kind of carving and inlay, specimens 
known as Surat boxes were exhibited. A large collec- 
tion of this class of work was contributed for-sale from 
Billimora, in the Baroda state. From Nasiji, a town famous 
for its old carved timber houses, one specimen in teak, 
copied from one of the windows in the Hingle’s v4da by the 
only carver to be found in the town, was purchased for the 
Exhibition. A very good specimen in the form of a carved 
shutter was contributed by the Katch Council of Adminis- 
tration. From the Kanara district some very excellent 
specimens, comprising boxes, panels, chauri handles, card- 
cases, paper-knives, and other nicknacks in carved sandal 
wood illustrating scenes from the Rdmdyana, Mahdbhdrata, 
and Puranas, were shown. This class of work is identi- 
cal in character with that contributed from the adjoining 
territory of Mysore. 

Of glassware the very small quantity that is produced 
in the presidency is manufactured principally at Kapadranj, 
in the Kaira district. It is remarkable for its iridescent 
properties and good colour, and resembles antique and old 
Venetian glass. A large collection of very quaint and 
beautiful shaped little vessels and cnps was'^contributed by 
Mr. Spry, the Collector of Kaira, and by Kao Bahadur 
Chuni Lai V.eru Lai. Glass bangles are made at Chinchui, 
near Tarapur, in the Mahim taluka of the Thana Collectorato, 
of which specimens were shown. 

A good selection of Sind pottery vgas procured for tlio 
Exhibition, comprising some very beautiful specimens, good in 
design and effective in colouring, ranging from light golden 
yellow to a rich dark brown. The large vases and plaques 
finm Halla show that the potters are capable of turning out 
piecfes of extraordinary size. If, however, they wish to 
increase their trade, they must improve in their mode of 
packing, for owing to careless packing a quantity of the 
ware was received broken, From the pottery works in 
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Bombay, which are no longer connected with the School of 
Art, but are under the direction of Mr. Terry, a large 
collection was exhibited, which found a ready sale ; the 
forms and colouring being more numerous and exhibiting 
more variety than those of the Sind ware. The adaptation 
to the ware of some of the ornamental decoration from 
the Ajanta caves was most effective. A few pieces in 
imitation of Sind ware were contributed from Bhaonagar. 
Some black varnished pottery, similar to that made at 
Azimgarh, with painted silver and gilt ornamentation, was 
sent from Pattan, in the Baroda state. This ware, though 
rough in texture, is very effective for decorative purposes. 

A good collection of Cambay stones cut and polished 
into plaques for jewel-boxes and brooches, and fashioned into 
armlets, knife-handles, paper-knives, toys, paper-weights, 
&G., was contributed by the Cambay Darbar. There are 
about 100 merchants at Cambay who deal in agates, and 
from 2,500 to 3,000 artisans are employed, whose income 
averages from Rs. 7 to Rs. 60 a month. The annual outturn 
ranges from two to three lakhs of rupees, the Darbar 
imposing 5 per cent, export duty on the articles. 

Brass and copper vessels are used so largely :Jor 
domestic and religious purposes, both by Hindus and 
Muhammadans, that they are in great demand. Nasik and 
Puna are well known for their copper and brassware, and 
a good selection from these (tties was secured for the Exhi- 
bition. The Nasik vessels are preferred to those of Puna 
owing to their superior finish. A complete set of vessels 
used for religious purposes was shown from the former city. 

, The vessels are either cast and turned on the lathe or beaten 
into ‘shape on “the anvil by the hammer, and are now seldom 
chased and engraved with figure and floriated designs, except 
in re'poussi to meet an European demand. Nasik being a 
place of pilgrimage, many Hindus visit it for religious 
purposes, and on their return take with them a number of 
copper and brass pots as presents to relatives and friends. 
At the thread and marriage ceremonies among Hindus of the 
higher classes, a set of copper, brass, or silver vessels is 
given to the boy who is to wear the sacred thread, 
or to the bridegroom ; so that a great demand is thus 
created annually, and the industry is well supported. 
Puna brass and copper-workers, of whom there are fr^m 
3,000 to 4,000, have of late commenced to imitate Nasik 
work. Rough pots used for culinary purposes, and brass 
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figures, are largely made at Puna, the annual outturn 
amounting in value to about 25 lakhs of rupees. The 
din and clanking of hammers in the coppersmiths’ bazar 
fairly indicates the flourishing condition of the trade in 
Bombay itself. At Shikarpur and Larkhana, in Sind, a large 
trade, amounting to Es. 1,29,350 a year, is carried on, the 
workers being Muhammadans and Hindus. A considerable 
collection of brass and copper vessels, some being electro- 
plated for domestic purposes, was contributed by the Baroda, 
Bhdonagar, and G on dal Darbars. 

The manufacture of Indian arms is now confined almost 
entirely to the supply of the demand created by Collectors and 
others, who use them for decorative purposes on the walls of 
entrance-halls or drawing-rooms. Modern arms of quaint 
and varied shapes, such as jambim, Ichanjirs^ guptis^ Icaidr^^ 
dhdls^ and tdhars, copied from the standard patterns in use 
from time immemorial, are principally made in Katch. A 
large collection of these was exhibited. 

His Highness Mir Ali Murdd Khdn Tdlpur, of Khair- 
pur, contributed a very handsome sword and knife with 
enamelled gold and silver mounting, and from his High- 
ness the Gaekwar of Baroda were received specimens of 
daggers, swords, and armour. 

Bamboo baskets lined with cloth and decorated with 
lacquer, IchasTchas baskets, boxdfe, and fans ornamented witli 
lace, beetle’s wings, and peacock’s feathers, are specialities 
of Sdvantv^di, and characteristic specimens were exhibited 
by the chief of this state. At Puna the industry is carried 
on to a small extent. ^ At the Yerrowda, Thana, and Ratna- 
giri jails baskets, chairs, and other articles of c^ne, are made ; 
and in the city of Bombay itself several Chinamen carry 
on an extensive business in basket-work. 

Ivory-carving is practised only to a small extent in 
the Bombay presidency. Ivory figures are roughly carved 
in Bombay and Surat by Parsi work-box makers. An 
excellent specimen of ivory-carving fn the form of a 
fx’om Katch. His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda also contributed some good specimens, but it is 
questionable whether these were the productions of the 
Bombay presidency. 

A large collection of lacqueredware was exhibited illus- 
trative of the several varieties produced in the presidency 
fiom the small wooden toys of Surat and the fruits of Gokdk 
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to the rich lacquered-work of Hyderabad, iu Sind, with its 
hunting scenes in outline delicately tinted on a rich brown 
ground, and the brilliantly-coloured lacquer of Sdvantwddi 
illustrating subjects from Hindu mythology. 

. Viziadrug, Jaitdpur, and Mdlvan, in the Eatn^giri 
district, contain a few families acquainted with the art of 
shaping bisons’ horns into cups, plates, animals, and caskets. 
Some specimens of this art were shown. 

Carpets are manufactured in the jails only of the 
presidency, such as the Yerrowda jail near Puna, Thana, 
and Karachi. Specimens of woollen pile carpets of good 
design and colour, copied from some old Persian originals 
discovered in th^i Asdr Mahdl, Bijdpur, were shown from 
the first-named jail. A few specimens of daris^ or cotton 
carpets, were also exhibited. 

To the liberality of his Highness the Thfikur Sd.hib of 
Bh^onagar the Bombay Court owed one of its most striking 
contributions in the display of a portion of a sculptured 
marble cJihatri or cenotaph designed by Mr. Griffiths, Super- 
intendent of the Bombay School of Art, and erected by his 
Highness in memory of his late wife. The detail of the 
perforated window was elaborated by Eanmal Lira of tlpe 
Bombay Art School, and the carving ^was executed by Valla 
Hira, a former student and now head mistri to the Bh^onagar 
state. The structure is being erected under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. E. Proctor Sims, M.I.C.E., the state engineer, 
Bhdonagar. The blocks of marble for the work are imported 
from Italy. 

In addition to the collection shown of ornaments for 
personal adornment was a large collection which fairly illus- 
trated the present state of this industry in the presidency. 
Vases, cups, taszas^ tea-services in re^oussd work,- which 
were formerly made only in Katch, can now be had in 
Bombay, Puna, Ahmadabad, and Ahmadnagar, where Katch 
workmen are employed ; but the increase in the demand for 
silver-work has led to a corresponding deterioration in its 
artistic qualities. K large collection of silver articles in 
repoussS was contributed by the Katch Darbar, and speci- 
mens from Baroda procured by the Central Committee, 
from Messrs. Cursetjee and Sons of Ahmadnagar, from 
Messrs. Jafier Subman and Company, and Mr. Terry qf 
Bombay, and from Mr. Maganbhdi Hattising of Ahmaddbad, 
were sent for sale. A silver teapot shown by the latter 
was nnnstructftd on the lines of the native luta. 
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Aden contributed a collection of silver ornaments worn 
by Arab and Somali women deserving of special notice. 
The work is massive, and the execution large and bold in 
treatment ; the character of the ornamentation showing a 
curious blending of Indian and Arabic forms. A belt, 
with bells, a necklace in which large amber beads were 
introduced, and some armlets and bangles, were splendid 
specimens of barbaric treatment. 

It may be interesting to know that the total outturn of 
silverware from Katch for European use is stated to be 
from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 8,000 a year, while the outturn of gold 
and silver ornaments for native use is as much as four or five 
lakhs of rupees. • 

A complete collection in brass, in imitation of the 
originals in gold and silver, of ornaments worn by natives, 
was shown from Puna. 

As the Hindus clothe themselves nearly entirely with 
cotton fabrics, a very extensive industry is carried on 
throughout the presidency in manufacturing the several 
articles of dress worn both by males and females, the prin- 
cipal being sd^is, (women’s garments!, khans (bodice pieces), 
turbans and dhutis (men’s waist-cloths). Ahmaddbad is noted 
for sd4i8 and dhutis^ Yeola for sd^is and turbans, Sholapur and 
Ahmaduagar for sd4is and khans , and Karachi for lungis 
(scarves), susis (striped fabrics), and sarposh (bed-covers). 
Cotton fabrics are decorated in two ways, either by weaving 
the designs in the piece or by hand-printing in one or more 
colours by means of wooden blocks. A variety of speci- 
mens of both methods were exhibited. Cotton-printing is 
principally carried on at Ahmaddbad, Kama, Baroda, 
Broach, Malegdon, Katch, and some of the states of Kdthia- 
wdr, where sd^is, kholios (covering for razais\ and jdjams^ are 
printed. The printing of sd(}v8 and Jcholios is on fine calico, 
while that of jdjams is on a coarser material resembling 
canvas { dangri), which readily receives the dye. Four very 
good specimens oi jdjams were shown, — ^bne from Limadi near 
Ahmadabad, and another from Broach j a third was lent by 
his Highness the Thdkur Sahib of Bhaonagar, and a fourth 
was the contribution of the Katch Barbar. Both the latter 
were admirable in design and colour. Jdjams occupy in the 
native house the place held by the carpet in that of the 
European. They are well adapted for ceiling decoration, 
■and are now being introduced for that purpose. 
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Most of the native prints are unglazed, but an exception 
was found in some sd^is contributed by Colonel Charles 
Wodehouse, the Political Agent, Mahi Kanta, which were 
very highly glazed. These which are sold at Re. 1 

each, are made by the Bhawsar community of Pithapur, a 
town in the 'Mahi Kanta. They are favourites with the 
women of Siam, and about three lakhs are exported to that 
kingdom, annually. A large number is also sold by retail 
in G-ujr4th villages. 

Silk fabrics, either plain or mixed with gold thread, 
chiefly woven at Yeola, Puna, Ahmadabad, and Surat, and 
silk fabrics without any admixture of gold thread, woven 
at Thana, Saswad, Belgaum, Eevadanda in Kolaba, and 
Sholapur, were exhibited. 

The silk manufacture of Yeola is one of the most 
important of Nasik industries, and is estimated to support 
4,000 famihes. Paithanis (silk garbs for women), pitambars 
( silk cloths or sacred cloths for men and women), lugdis (silk 
sddis\ dupattds (scarves for women), and hhans (bodice-pieces), 
are in considerable demand among the higher classes of natives, 
not only among the wealthy, who daily wear such fabrics, 
but among those who appear in them only on festive occa- 
sions.# At Puna likewise there exists a large silk-weaving 
industry, which has to a great extent competed successfully 
with Yeola. Thana, which used to be noted for its silks, 
possesses now only twelve looms. Specimens of bandhana 
or knot-dyeing in silk, where the pattern is produced by 
knotting the material before steeping the silk in the vat, 
were shown. 

The disjDlay under the head of mixed fabrics was 
r(3markable fof the rich gorgeous effect produced by weaving 
cotton, silk, gold, and silver threads into fabrics rich in 
artistic qualities, of harmonious colouring, good design, and 
exquisite finish. 

There are six varieties of mixed fabrics — 

(1) Cotton with silk, used ioT dhutis^ sddis, Eindi khans ; 
(2) cotton with goldthread, used for shelds, shdlus^ and 
duppatds ; (3j silk and cotton {garhhasuti)^ where the warp 
is cotton and the weft silk, used for sd(^is and khans; 
(4) silk and cotton in the body of the fabric -with gold 
borders and ends (garhhasuti fari kindr)^ also used for 
sdt^is and khans ; (5) silk fabrics with gold border 
{r'eshmifari kindr}^ pitdmbars and paithanis; and (6) 

. silk and gold fabrics, in which gold is introduced in the body 
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of the textile material. This class includes IcinJcMls, Jchands^ 
and hharjuris^ and tnandili sdd^s and- Jchans^ as well as the 
borders and bands, known as Jeor^ kindr^ tds^ lap;po, phit pallah, 
and gold. 

Kinkhabj ■which is manufactured at Ahmadabad and Surat, 
is a thick silk fabric with gold designs worked into it. 
KJiands differ from kinkhdhs in being very much thinner. In 
weaving hnkhdh six layers of fibres are required, • while in 
weaving khand only two layers are used. Borders, kors, and 
kindrs^ are long strips of silk with different designs worked 
into them in gold thread, their breadth ranging from half 
an inch to six inches. Phils are' gold-bordered clothes of 
which the warp only is silk. Lappo^ pallgh^ and gold^ are 
also woven with gold thread for the weft and silk for the 
warp. The two former are used as the ends of sd^is^ and the 
latter for decorating bodices and other garments. Specimens 
of all these were fully represented. 

The tarnishing of the gold and silver thread when 
exposed to the European climate, and the want of the artisan 
whose business it is to reburnish these beautiful fabrics by 
beating them with a wooden mallet, render the rise of 
aii European demand for them very doubtful. Pure silk 
kmkhCibs.^ however, in which no metal is used, might be 
suitably introduced for the trimming of ladies’ dresses, for 
< hangings, and for furniture coverings. 

His Highness the Jdm Sdhib of Jdmnagar sent some 
exceedingly choice and valuable scarves and turbans, heavily 
worked in gold thread, of the kinds worn by princes and rich 
native gentlemen. 

In the silks and turbans of Yeola, the shelas of Puna, 
the kinkhabs^ dupattas^ khands^^ and borders o7 Ahmaddbdd 
and Surat, gold and silver thread is largely introduced, 
its manufacture being a special industry, employing some 
hundreds of hands. The wonderful ductility of gold is seen 
in its manufacture, in the course of which a bar of silver 
covered with gold leaf is gradually drawn out to a silver 
thread still coated with the gold. 

Specimens of suznis or bed-covers woven in chequered 
patterns of cotton and silk, the manufacture of which is 
a specialty of Broach, were shown. 

A'n interesting collection of embroidery characteristic 
of'^the work carried on at Shikarpur and Hyderabad 7n 
Sind, at Katch, Surat, and Bombay, was shown. This was 
executed in various materials, such as silk on cotton, as 
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the su^iiis of Shikarpur; silk on silk, as the or square 
sheet worn by the women of Katch ; silk, gold, and silver 
thread used singly or together on cloth or satin for various 
articles of dress, and also for table-cloths, cozies, * cushion- 
covers, &c. This last kind of work is chiefly executed at 
Hyderabad. Another form of embroidery, extensively made 
for caps, coats, masnads, saddle-cloths, &c., heavy in character, 
and called hharat ham (literally, work filled in), from the fact 
that the ornament is first worked in relief in a coarse cotton 
thread and afterwards covered with gold or silver thread, 
was also shown. A large quantity of this description of 
embroidery is manufactured by Ddudbhdi in Kalbddevi 
road, Bombay, who employs a large number of workmen, 
coming principally from Delhi. A species of embroidery 
made of gold and silver spangles and twisted gold wire 
was exhibited by his Highness the Rdja Sdhib of Dhrdngdra, 
in Kdthidwar. 

Most of the specimens sent from Hyderdbdd in Sind 
showed decided deterioration in design, colour, and mode of 
execution. The designs were ill composed, a want of balance 
was observable in the distribution of the masses, the colouring 
was staring owing to the introduction of aniline dyes, and the 
execution, when compared with that of older work, was poor. 
The round embroidered cushion-covers in gold, silver, and 
silver and gold on black cloth, must however be excepted 
from this censure. These, and especially two examples in 
which an admixture of silver and gold was happily carried 
out, were beautiful specimens of embroidery. 

Two large oblong pieces of effective embroideries from 
Shikarpur, worked in silk on a coarse cotton ground with 
discs in red and*" interspaces filled with foliated work, taken 
from specimens brought by traders from Bukhara, were of 
Tartar origin, and testified to the manner in which the arts 
in Sind are influenced by those of Central Asia. 

Leather is largely employed throughout the presidency 
for shoes, sandals, pouches, belts, chdrgals (water-bottles), 
and book-covers, all of which are more or less ornamented by 
stamping, perforating, and embroidery. Several specimens 
of leather- work were exhibited, such as chdrgals from Dhrang- 
dra, embossed book-covers and leather shields from Alimad- 
^bdd, shoes and sandals from Puna, and’ cigar-cases and 
embroidered boots from Khairpur in Sind. , 

The head-dress of the natives of the Bombay presi- 
dency is perhaps the most charactemstic feature in their 
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costume, assuming as it does q[uaint and varied shapes 
which custom has prescribed for adoption hj different 
castes. Several specimens of pagris were exhibited in the 
Bombay Court. 

More than 3,530 articles were exhibited, of which nearly 
half were sent for sale by the manufacturers and nearly 
one- third were purchased by Grovernment ; the remainder 
being either lent or presented. *' 

In conclusion it may be stated that many of the art 
industries were little known out of the presidency, and 
the Exhibition has been the means of giving them a wider 
publicity by bringing them more prominently before the 
public. How far this will conduce to thg increase of trade 
it is very difficult to predict, owing to the many difficulties 
in the way of putting the purchaser into communication 
with the producer. Many of the industries, moreover, appear 
incapable of expansion, owing to the fact that the artisans 
are so wedded, from long usage and caste prejudices,, to the 
production of certain kinds of wares, of limited use, 
and suitable only for the purpose for which -they are 
manufactured, that suggestions for the further development 
pf trade do not meet with ready response. 

The spirit of competition . of the West appears to be 
to a great extent unknown to the natives of India, and it 
is not therefore remarkable that suggestions for increasing j 
their trade by means of publicity and competition should ^ 
be treated with indifference. While collecting specimens 
for the Exhibition the of&cer in charge of the Bombay Court 
had an opportunity of studying this phase of^tho native^ 
character among the weavers of Ahmadabad arTd Yeola and 
the wood-carvers and weavers of Surat. " When it was 
suggested to them that they should put forward their best 
efforts to produce somethin'^ special for the Exhibition in 
order to obtain prizes and stimulate trade, their invariable 
reply was that they had no wish to increase their trade, as 
they had quite as much work as they could do to meet 
local demands. Indeed, as a rule, any attempt at increased 
production is followed by enhanced prices and deterioration 
m workmanship. 

MANUFACTUEES COUET. 

The important and rising mill industry of Bombay was 
represented in a separate Court. Collections, of silks and 
kmkhabs from the Sassoon and Alliance Company’s Silk 
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Mill, the cloth, tliread, and hosiery from the Manockjee 
Petit Manufacturing Company, from the Murarjee Goculdass 
Spinning and Weaving Company, from the Colaba Land and 
Mill Company, from the Indian Manufacturing Company, 
from the Kaisar-i-Hind S23inning and Weaving Company, 
and from the Coorla Spinning and Weaving Company, were 
all worthy of attention. The Anglo-Indian Mill stood by 
itself in sending a collection to illustrate systematically the 
different processes of manufacture, and the exhibit of the 
Bhcionagar Mdl illustrated the existence of spinning and 
weaving establishments in the interior. 

Next in importance to the weaving industry is 'the local 
manufacture of soap. The Bombay Steam Soap and Candle 
Works Company sent an interesting collection, including the 
figure of Ganesh, the god of knowledge, with two female 
attendants and a faggot-bearer, all made of soap. 

The Girgaum Paper Mill of Bombay sent a large 
collection of paper. 

The chromo-lithographs of Puna indicated the begin- 
ning of a new industry in the Deccan. 

Messrs. Bapty Brothers’ East India Corn Mill sent a 
complete collection of corn and flour. 

Besides the machine-made articles described, clay models 
of the aborigines of the Deccan, sent by Mr. Moore, 
Collector of Puna, were -placed in this Court for want of 
space in the Ethnological Court. 

The fire-proof iron safe sent by Harichand Manchhar^m 
(maker Shankar Harichand), and the padlocks from Baroda 
and Limdi, showed a successful attempt at making locks, in 
9, line peculiar to native artisans. 

The perfcmes and essences from the Baroda state, 
distilled at Navsari by Mr. R. H. Bana, showed that an 
attempt is being made in India to supplement the Trench and 
German essences largely imported to this country. 

The astronomical and other scientific instruments exhib- 
ited from Baroda and Puna were neatly made. 

The cheese m^de with Puneria berries, sent by the 
Superintendent, Government Farm at Bhadgaum, was also 
placed in this Court for want of room in the Economic 
Court, as were materials, pigments, and glazes used in 
Indian pottery, and miscellaneous rough manufactures, , 
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The Burmese may be said to be an artistic people, 
altbough no handicrafts have attained excellence save 
perhaps, those of the silversmith and wood-carver. Most 
Barmans are, however, able to draw spirited, though con- 
ventional, representations of animals and foliage. The art- 
workmen as a body are contented with bold, rough work, 
and are generally indifferent to all attempts at finish or 
sound workmanship. This is probably due partly to the 
history, partly to the idiosyncrasy, of the people. The 
village communities, said to have been the strongholds of 
traditionary art in India, seem to have had no parallel 
in Burma. There has been no system of caste under 
•^hich the son has followed the calling of his father from 
generation to generation. There have been no munificent 
monarchs like Akbar to foster ^and encourage the artistic 
taste of the people. The period marked in the history of 
other nations by the transition from the state in which 
each man provides with his ..own hands for almost all his 
wants to the state in which the formation of large com- 
munities renders necessary the division of labour and the 
adoption by certain classes of separate vocations was for the 
inhabitants of Burma a time of war and rapine, in which 
whole communities were ruthlessly slaughtered or carried 
off into slavery. The result is that the average Burman 
of the present day is averse to application and fond of. 
change. As a rule, he possesses none of that plodding 
industry and untiring devotion to his work found in some 
other races, but is prone to grow weary of any continuous 
occupation, and to relinquish it on the most frivolous 
grounds or from mere caprice. Under such circumstances 
artistic excellence is hardly to be expected, and it is to 
be found, if at all, only in the cases of individuals who 
pbssess a^ larger share of energy and perseverance than 
is ordinarily met with in persons of their race. Perhaps no 
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better example of the effects of this infirmity could be 
given than the industry of weaving.’*’ This is perhaps 
the oldest art in the province. It has been practised in 
every house and hut throughout the country from time 
immemorial. Supplies of cotton and silk are to be had 
almost at every man’s door, while perhaps there is no race 
in the world more fond of brave attire than the Barman, 
or more ready, however poor, to give extraordinary prices 
for a cunningly-woven garment. Yet the best weavers in 
the country, in fact the only persons who produce the costly 
and elaborate pasos and thameins^ which are so much prized 
and which produce such a pleasing effect at the great pagoda 
festivals, are of alien race, the descendants of slaves captured 
and brought to*the country from Manipur by one of the 
Burman kings. 

To compensate the Burman for his want of power of 
application, he has a fertile imagination and a wealth of 
mythological tradition. He accepts the most wonderful legends 
with child-like faith, and by his versatile genius is able to 
represent them in works of art which astonish critics by their 
grotesque and exuberant fancifnlness. But although these 
productions are often miracles in conception and workman- 
ship, they generally lack the finish that characterises some 
of the best Indian work. It is now the aim of the local 
Administration to improve the arts in this respect by 
encouraging the workmen to compete at international and 
local exhibitions and by enabling the artists themselves to 
inspect the works of their rivals. 

The collection exhibited in the Burma Court was the 
work of the first artists in the country, and in it the effects 
of the characteristics mentioned above were to be traced. 
The decorations were in the style used at important ceremo- 
nies and religious festivals. The screen over the entrance was 
made of red and gold tinsel paper cut into a mass of intricate 
tracery and pasted on to a bamboo framework. It was sup- 
ported by a pair of Imynayas, creatures half-man, half-bird, 
with a flowing tail and the flame-like garment worn by princes. 
The funeral pyre in the central aisle was made of the same 
materials, and was like those used at the cremation of a Bud- 
dhist priest, only smaller. These structures, although destined 
to be burnt, are artistic in form, colour, and details, and aje 
well suited for the designer’s purpose, as when finished they 
stand in the centre of a flat plain encircled by other similar 
erections of lesser splendour, around which crowd a huge 
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concourse of Burnians in their gayest holiday attire. The pyre 
is thus the centre of a mass of splendid colour and gleaming 
white, and to maintain its place of honour it requires all its 
height and every aid that the artist’s grotesque fancy or mastery 
of colour can lend. The masks on the side walls of the 
Court were hy the same artist, and were of bamboo basket- 
work roughly woven to the general shape of the head. Tlie 
ears, nose, lips, and other excrescences in these works, 
are modelled of clay mixed with chopped straw, and are 
stuck on to the basket-work, the whole being covered with 
paper, on which the colour and gilding is laid. 

To turn now to the decorative work in brick and plaster, 
the dragons or nagas which stood at the entrance of the 
Court claimed attention. They were the work of the master 
plasterer of the Shwe Daghn pagoda at Rangoon, and tlie 
same artist made the shrine on the west wall and the cornice 
above. The mythological animals in this artist’s work arc good 
instances of the reduction to a concrete form of the fabulous 
creatures which take part in Burmese stories. The dragons 
with gaping jaws and horrible teeth, erect crests and collars, 
lie with their winged feet compressed ready to spring for- 
ward in defence of the gateways of the pagodas at which 
they are placed. This monster is a favourite with Burmese 
artists, especially with the wood-carvers; a particularly 
good example being seen in the steering-chair made by 
Moung Taung. At the base of the shrine are two manotthihas, 
half-lion, half-man, with two bodies and one head. It is 
said that long ago a prince was suckled by such a creature, 
but when he grew up be swam across a river and left his 
foster-mother broken-hearted. To perpetuate the memory 
of a 'deed so meritorious, likenesses of these^ creatures are 
placed at the four corners of every pagoda. A. shrine 'carved 
in teak was also exhibited, and a comparison of the two 
gave an idea of the diverse treatment of the same subject in 
different materials. 

Over the south door of the Court was a very typical 
Burmese painting in water-colours, representing a king and 
his suite in a prison fort with the victor king addressing him 
from an elephant’s back. In another division of the picture 
were shown the queen and her attendants embarking in boats 
at the mouth of a cave. 

There were about twenty exhibits of carved teak and 
gilt lacquer furniture made in Rangoon and Prome. 
Among these were the exhibits of the Institute of Wood- 
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carving at Rangoon. The work and design of the carved 
portions of these wood-carvings are good, but the joinery and 
general design are behind the requirements of the present 
day, and it is now the object of the Institute to obtain orders 
for the panels, supports, back pieces, and other carved parts 
of furniture which it is felt the Burmese artists can produce 
in any quantity of varied and grotesque design and at 
comparatively low rates. The jury selected Maung Tha 
Yaung’s carved teak shrine as the best piece of wood-carving 
exhibited, and recommended the artist for a gold medal. 
The back piece over the image was a delicate and exceedingly 
intricate piece of tracery in three intervening planes. 
A carved teak steering-chair in the centre of the Court was 
beautiful for the exquisite curves formed by the bounding 
and divisional lines, for the depth of under-cutting, and for 
the graceful, yet vigorous, flow of the foliage work. There 
were many other specimens of carved teak work illustrating 
the various ways in which the artists 'treat the material, 
such as simple and intricate foliage work, figure carving in 
has relief and sculpture, and a few specimens of plate tracery 
work of a similar nature to that seen in Chinese temples. 

Under the head of ivory-carving were a few exhibits from 
Moulmein and a number of sword handles. The best piece 
of work was a table-ornament made by Maung Nyaing. It 
consisted of two figures seated inside a bower of delicate 
foliage tracery, the figures having been carved through 
the small interstices of the leaf work. Maung Nyaing also 
exhibited an elephant’s tusk carved throughout into images of 
Groddama seated in niches, and a set of chessmen. Other 
artists exhibited small figures, paper-knives, and da handles. 

The silver-work of Burma is much esteemed by con- 
noisseurs all over the world, and under the guidance of 
Europeans it is being improved, while the national character- 
istics are jealously preserved. The work is hammered, 
embossed, chased, and carved, and sometimes cut into open 
tracery, but it is all made in exactly the same way. It can 
be applied to any ^hape, and European patterns are often 
covered with the Burmese work ; but the native demand is 
entirely for articles of simple shape, such as large round 
bowls without cover or legs, betel-boxes, small oval lime- 
boxes, and such like. More intricate shapes are made .for 
use in the palace at Mandalay. 

The Burman artist treats silver so as to obtain the 
greatest effect that the nature of the material allows. The 
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work is either simply embossed and chased, or, in addition, 
the background is cut into open tracery, a burnished lining 
being placed within. This will be better understood after 
reading a description of the manufacture of an ordinary 
bowl. 

The purchaser when giving his order pays for the silver 
of which the bowl is to be made, and the rupees are ipeltod 
down in a crucible over a charcoal fire. When pure, the 
melted metal is allowed to cool in the saucer, which serves 
as the mould to produce a plate flat on one side and convex 
on the other, about inch or finch thick. The silver plate 
is then gradually beaten out on a small iron anvil with an 
iron hammer until it is of the full diameter of the bowl 
to be produced. Throughout this process, and until all 
hammering is over, it is from time to time heated to red 
heat and dipped into cold water to preserve its ductility. 
The right diameter being attained, an edge or lip is 
raised by hammering with a straight-edged hammer at an 
angle of 45®, and when the lip has iDeen raised right round, 
the operator begins beating on the bottom in a narrowing 
spiral line until the centre is reached, when he steadily 
wqyks outwards and again inwards, and so on. This process 
causes the lip or edge to rise, and is continued until the 
full height required has been obtained. The bowl is then 
beaten with a heavier hammer on a small curved iron anvil 
until it is of the right shape, when it appears pretty smooth 
and covered with innumerable .small hammer marks. The 
old masters laid great stress on the importance of this 
hammering, and no doubt it is necessary to render the silver 
ductile enough to withstand the severe handling with which 
it afterwards meets. A composition of earth-oil, briclcdust, 
and resin is now prepared and melted into the small bowls, 
and a short stick is thrust in to serve as a handle. In large 
bowls an earthenware jar, tapering towards the bottom, is 
placed about half-way down the bowl, and the space between 
the two is filled up with the composition. The lines dividing 
the surface horizontally are drawn on if in pencil and then 
with a graver : in the best shops this is done in the lathe. 
The surface is divided into the various ‘^houses ” or portions 
for figures, and the borders and the flower-work are drawn 
with a*pencil and marked out with a graver.. The master 
generally draws a small portion as a pattern, which is 
repeated by his pupils, and unless he has a skilled pupil 
draws the figures in pencil. When the entire pattern 
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has been engraved in line, the first embossing takes place by 
which all the parts to be lowered are punched in and recede 
into the pliant composition, which also forces out those 
portions which are to be in relief. When this process is over, 
:he composition is melted out, and those parts which are not 
y^et in sufficiently high or sharp relief are punched outwards 
from inside. The bowl is again filled with the wax-like com- 
position, and the edges of the embossed portions are defined, 
md it is handed over to be chased, carved, and cut about 
intil every face has expression and all clothes texture, and 
intil the leaves curl over round the gracefully twining 
:endrils, and the whole composition receives those last touches 
vhich show the design that has from the beginning been 
)lear in the creative brain of the artist. When the work is 
inished it is boiled in a solution of alum for half an hour 
ind then brushed with soap and cold water. The flower- 
vork is burnished with small brass wire brushes, and the 
arge smoofh portions with steel burnishers, and the whole is 
ubbed with white enamel beads. 

There are two kinds of open work : both of which are 
lone when the bowl is finished as above. In one kind the 
ntervals between embossed and chased leaves and flowers are 
;ut away ; in the other the background around the figures is 
ut into plate tracery. 

In many compositions, such as centre-pieces, vases, and 
andlesticks, figures in the round are introduced. The figure 
3 first shaped and carved in a composition made of two parts 
f bees-wax and one part of resin. When correctly model- 
ed, the wax figure is coated over with a thin layer of fine 
lay well kneaded and mixed with chopped straw, and after- 
wards with a thicker layer of ordinary clay. The mould is 
aked in the fire, %e wax melts and runs out through a hole 
ift for the purpose, and the clay becomes as hard as brick, 
ffie melted silver is run in, and when it is cool the mould 
} broken and the silver figure is patched and corrected as 
squired. , 

Work is paid for by weight, and can be obtained at from 
ight annas to one rupee eight annas per rupee weight. The 
rorst work is dear at eight annas, but the best or master- 
Iversmith’s work is decidedly cheap at one rupee eight 
anas, and the artists will not give it willingly. 

The modern work exhibited was contributed by some 
ve first-class and five second-class men, and varied very 
luch in merit. The Rangoon artists sent centre-pieces 
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‘and bowls made in pierced work and supported by solid 
sculptured figures. This work did not, however, take the 
judges’ fancy, for they awarded a gold medal to Moung Bya 
of Prome for a small unpierced bowl in which none of the more 
difficult kinds of workmanship were attempted, but which was 
made by the master’s own hands. The large collection of 
old silver bowls, cuns, betel-boxes, cheroot-boxes, and such 
like was gathered from all parts of Burma, and, as might be 
expected, showed great variety in style of decoration, although 
the shapes were similar. The Shan work is different from 
the Burmese both in shape and style, often displaying some 
delicacy of execution. Among the silver-work were a few 
specimens of silver niello work of the kind made in Eussia 
and Kashmir. 

The collection of jewelry included specimens from all 
parts of Burma. From Arrakan and the islands on the 
West Coast came ornaments in pure soft gold quaint in design 
and of accurate workmanship. These ornaments Vere nearly 
allied to some exhibited in the Assam Court. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal purchased a peculiar gold bracelet, in 
which imitations of bi-valve shells are placed round, stand- 
ing out from the arm. 

The most characteristic ornament worn by Burmans is 
the dalizan or peacock necklace, of .which many varieties 
were exhibited. That from Tavoy, said by Birdwood to be 
the initial form, consists of a number of hollow pendents 
hanging from a plaited chain. That from Ramree Island on 
the Arrakan Coast may perhaps represent the next develop- 
ment, for though some of the pendents are present, rosettes 
have been added and connected together. That from Moul- 
mein is the Taline form, in which there are no pendents and 
as yet no peacocks, but simply rows of r|Bettes connected by 
small loops. The modern dalizans from Rangoon show much 
variety, some being in filigree work with one or more rows 
of peacocks, others of much more delicate work introducing 
small petals of gold ; the final developiTient being a dalisan in 
which the peacocks are replaced by clusters of rubies and 
pearls. Dalizans of rows of diamond clusters will probably 
be seen soon, for the Burmese are beginning to use diamonds 
and to despise their old traditional gold ornaments. 

The ornaments worn in the hair are also peculiarly 
' ^characteristic, but here an affinity to the Chinese is seen in 
the shape and colour of the vibrating filigree flowers and 
butterflies worn by both nations just over, the top-knot of 
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hair. The most natural of this class of ornament is the comb, 
which is made in gold dyed red with bright yellow gold 
flowers or stars arranged along the upper edge. Several 
families have substituted diamonds for the cut gold. Hair- 
pins or m,do J^th filigree flowers, butterflies, peacocks, and 
such like, are often met with, and are sometimes more elabor- 
ately worked into ihQ pau gine with many branches. 

The children wear a round necklace called naw sat gone 
or hlan satgone^ of which specimens were exhibited from 
Eangoon, Moulmein, and Prome. In Arrakan this kind of 
necklace is met with in the form of gold beads threaded on a 
string, the beads being made to resemble various fruits. 
Old forms of chain-necklaces were also exhibited — curiously 
' plaited and wrought. The Barmans are fond of pearl and 
gold necklaces formed by siringing seed-pearls, sepai’ated by 
small pieces of burnished cut gold. 

The King of Burma exhibited some silk woven in 
intricate wavy patterns and in many colours. The Grovern- 
ment of Bengal bought four of the most characteristic 
.silks, to which, no doubt, examples of the different kinds made 
in lower B arm ah will afterwards be added. 

The walls of the Court were hung with kalagas or rgd 
bangings, on which were portrayed scenes from the myth- 
ological plays. The work is technically known as applique 
work, and is formed by cutting the figures and foliage 
.of the picture out of coloured cloths and sewing them on 
to the back ground. The result is a gorgeously-coloured " 
screen, which is used to decorate the house on festival 
.occasions or' to partition off a part of it for a guest. 
The Icalaga also forms a gay roof-covering for the bullock- 
;cart when the family travels to one of the largje pagoda feasts. 
The process of manufacture is as follows : — PaH of the 
•red cloth ground is stretched by lacing it to the sides of a 
wooden frame. The leaves and flowers of the border and the 
strips used to line out the divisions of the picture are marked 
„out on the differently- coloured cloths with chalk and cut out 
with a pair of scissors. The border running round the edge 
of the Jcalaga^ which is about 15 inches broad, is lined out with 
strips of cloth, af^er which the leaves and flowers are added. 
The detached pieces of the pattern are pasted on with rice 
paste and afterwards firmly sewn with thread of the proper 
colour. When the border is finished the figures are placed 
in the centre. As is the case with all Burmese art- work, the 
designs ure bold yet graceful, the -grotesque element being 
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especially good. This appliqui work is well adapted for use 
in friezes, panlcJia fringes, screens, and piano-covers. An 
ordinary kalaga may be bought at the rate of 8 annas a 
square :^oot, and a better quality at 11 annas. The materials 
are worth about 37-5 per cent, of the ultimatj|post, and the 
labour has about the same value, leaving 25 per cent, for 
contingencies and tlie wages of the master. 

In making silk kalagas the same designs are used as in 
the cloth ones, but the details are more carefully worked out, 
and the colour effect is so improved as to become almost 
beautiful. The work is not applique^ but embroidery in floss 
silk. Only one man is at present able to make silk kalagas, 
and he charges Rs. 6 a square foot. This rate covers all 
expenses and allows him wages ^ of Rs. 40 a month, which 
is not excessive for a skilled workman in Burma. 

At a recent exhibition the judges slightly disparaged 
Burmese lacquerware, because they considered that the effect 
was produced at one painting, and was not produced by 
successive varnishings. For a long time it was assumed that 
Japanese lacquered goods were simply papier-mache. It is 
now known that it is really wood of different kinds painted 
Oi^er with the juice of the urusU tree. It is probable that 
many people suppose that the Burmese productions are 
made of solid wood, and wonder at the extreme thinness and 
flexibility of the finer specimens. It is only the coarsest 
^ ware which is thus produced. All the better boxes and cups 
are made of a woven basket-work of strips of bamboo ; the 
varnish used on them is, like the Japanese lacquer, the sap 
obtained from the stem of a tree, and has nothing whatever to 
do with the insect- produced lac. Thitsi, the sap of melanor- 
rhea vsitatissima, is dark in colour from the moment it is 
gathered. The articles required are chiefly drinking-cups, 
betel-boxes, and pyramidal farrim sa oM, used for carrying 
food to the monasteries. Platters are made of wood lilce 
the Japan ware. The process of manufacture has been 
recently described.* Little basket-lil^e boxes are woven of 
fine bamboo wicker-work upon round chucks of wood. On 
this “form” a coat of the pure wood-oil is evenly 
applied with the hand, so that the sligjitest particle of 
sand or dirt may be detected. This is then put away 
to dry, not in the sun^ which might pucker and blister 
if, but in a cool airy place. After three days it is quite 


* ” The Burman . His Life and Notions.” By Shway You : MacMillan & Co. 
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dry and hard, and is then liberally and evenly covered 
with a paste called iha yo. This is mad© in a variety of 
ways, the commonest being a mixture of finely sifted teak 
sawdust, and rice-water. But instead of the sawdust, 

or often mixed with it, finely ground bone- ash, or paddy 
husk burnt and strained through a cloth, is kneaded in. 
This tha yo is allowed to dry quite hard, and the box is 
then fastened to a rude lathe, which is turned with one 
hand, while the other is employed in polishing the box. 
This smoothing down is efieeted with sifted ashes or some- 
times with a piece of silicious bamboo. When this is done, 
the box is ready for a fresh coat, which almost invariably 
consists of a naixture of finely-powdered bone-ashes and 
thiUi. Thi^ after drying, is polished in* the same way as 
before. The box is now a brilliant, glossy black, and the 
first stage of manufacture is finished. The ground colour 
of the great majority of the boxes and cups is red j but 
some of the black wood oil is required to rise through 
it and define the pattern. This is effected in a most 
ingenious way. The black box is put on the lathe again 
and turned round, while the lines and spots and the form of 
the black pattern generally are sketched on in tliitsL Tjie 
drawer has no guide but his eye. There is no preliminary 
mapping out, yet a practised hand will never make a mistake 
and spoil a box. The fresh tliitsi thus put on stands up above 
the general level of the surface. The whole box is now 
covered with red paint ; and when this is dry, the box is put 
on the lathe again, and the operator turns it round and rubs 
it steadily with ashes. By this means the red paint is 
removed where the lines of ihiUi rise above the general 
surface. No ffox is, however, complete without three colours j 
and the last shade is applied in an equally simple and effect- 
ive way. The desired pattern is incised with a graving 
tool. Then the whole box is coated over with the new 
colour, and this is in its turn polished off on the lathe till 
nothing remains but the lines of the engraved pattern. 
If another colour is required, a similar process is gone 
through. When the design is complete, a clear varnish of 
another vegetable oil is applied all over as a last touch. 

This process is used also in preparing boxes and tables. 
The boxes are generally coated with red lacquer, the ^tables 
invariably with black. After the boxes have been well washed 
and smoothed down, a coating of lacquer, red or black as 
the case may be, thick in body, is laid on and the articles 
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are put by for a day or two. This coating is to act as a 
gold size. When the size lias sufficiently hardened to permit 
of its being touched without smearing the fingerS; the worker 
proceeds to paint the design which he wishes to produce 
on the box or table, the lines standing up above the suidacGw 
The paint used is made from sulphide of arsenic or orpi- 
ment, which the worker rubs with a little water on a sand- 
stone palette. To this he adds a small quantity of powdered 
gum arabic, so as to make the paint adhere to the size. The 
outline must, however, be finished before the thitsi ground- 
work on which he is painting has become too dry to be 
serviceable as a gold size. The drawings being finished and 
the paint dry, the process of gilding begins The gold leaf 
is laid on over the '^hole surface, over the size, ^nd over the 
drawings or tracings : the gold adheres to the size, but not to 
the paint. The article is then put away, always in a cool and 
airy place, until the gold has firmly adhered to the size. The 
tracings, or rather the paint which rises above the level of 
the general surface, is now washed away with cotton-wool 
and water, and the design stands out prominently against 
the .gold ground in red or black lines, according as the lacquer 
b(^neath the gold is red or black. 

Some of the panels are decorated in bas-relief by attach- 
ing headings, figure and foliage work made by mixing thitsi 
and finely-powdered bone-ash, and 'taking a cast from a 
mould cut out in a soapstone slab. A panel so treated looks 
as if it were made of • polished ebony. 

The shrines and the priests’ begging-bowls are first 
carved or turned in wood, and afterwards 'covered with gold 
leaf and ornamented with pieces of green and red glass and 
looking-glass. 

Gilt lacqueredware is comparatively cheap, and the 
■artists do not do more than earn enough for a livelihood. 



CHAPTER XI. 


tottrd 

The exhibits from the Central Provinces were placed in 
a Court situated in the eastern annexe to the Indian Court, 
the entrance being from the main transept through the 
Assam Court. archway was erected between the Assam 
and Central Provinces Courts decorated on the one side with 
Assamese cloths and on the other with cotton cloths and 
silks manufactured in the Central Provinces. A piece of 
wood-carving marked the south end of this Court and the 
commencement of that containing departmental exhibits. 
The side walls being hung with carpets and cloths and skins 
of wild beasts, and with stuffed heads and antlers, formed 
a very effective coup d’oeil from the entrance to the Court. 
This collection of hunting-trophies exhibited by Mr. J. F. 
Snuggs was most comprehensive, as will be seen on'a refer- 
ence to the catalogue, and contained specimens of most of 
the skins of animals found in the Central Provinces that are 
of use for decorative purposes. The centre of the Court 
was occupied by show-cases containing jewelry, silverware, 
metalware, some pottery and stoneware, and the more valuable 
samples of silk and other fabrics. 

The Central Provinces are singularly deficient in manu- 
facturing industries, and their productions are even more 
exclusively agricultural than those of most other Indian 
provinces. Handicrafts possessing any real artistic merit 
appear to be almost entirely wanting, and the only manufac^ 
tures that have any distinctive character are the 
embroidered silk fabrics of Burhanpur, the fine cotton cloth 
woven at various places in the Ndgpm', Chfinda, and Bhanddra 
districts, and the tasar silk of Chdnda, Seoni, and Chhatis- 
garh. The city of Ndgpur has no peculiar artistic manu- 
facture, although it h'as a population of over 98,000 and 
formerly held a native court of considerabla wealth and 
importance. Under native rule Ndgpur had some reputation* 
for the art of embroidery with seed-pearls, and the treasury 
of the Bhonsld estate contains very fine specimens of work of 
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tills class. The art has now entirely died out in the absence 
of any demand. ^ 

Wood-carving of some merit is procurable at Sdgar, 
Damoh, Jabalpur, and Ndgpur. The designs used are 
purely native, and are generally applied to screens, doorways, 
and pillars. Perhaps the most important manufacture under 
this head is that of carts, for which several places in the 
Bhanddra and Chd^nda districts are well known. The manu- 
facture appears to have been greatly fostered by the opening 
iip of railway communication as lar as Ndgpur, which has 
stimulated a large cart traffic, especially from the Chhatis- 
garh country. The Bhand^ra district, however, lies between 
Ndgpur and Chhatisgarh, and cart manuiacture may be 
expected to decHne very rapidly in this district, now that 
the line of rail has been extended on into the Chhatisgarh 
plain. There is considerable variety in the carts used in the 
southern districts of the Central Provinces, the most notice- 
able being those with disc-wheels. These are very durable, 
but from the narrowness of the tyres exceedingly destructive 
to roads. 

Iron ore is worked in the northern portion of the Jabal- 
pur district, at some places in the Narsinhpur district, and 
in the Chdnda district, at the extreme south of the provinces. 
The industry is most important in the Jabalpur district, 
where there are no less than 48 small mines, some of which 
have been recently taken up by an Em’opean contractor. 
The iron is smelted in small earthen furnaces — charcoal 
being used as fuel — and is made up into vessels, which are 
considered much more durable than those imported from 
Europe. There is, however, an increasing difficulty in obtain- 
ing a market for them owing to the low prices of English 
goods. 

The brass manufacture of Bhanddra, Lodikhera in the 
Clihindw4ra district, Timorni in the Hoshangdbdd district, 
Mandla, and Sambalpur, used to be held in good repute. 
It does not, however, appear that it ever possessed much 
artistic merit, or was sought after on any other account than 
its neatness and durability. The manufacture is now greatly 
depressed by the competition of European goods. It is said 
that ten years ago there were upwards of 200 firms of brass- 
^workers, whereas now there are only about 50 or 60. Since 
the extension of the railway to N4gpur, and the introduction 
of Bombay brassware to the Central Provinces, the local trade 
has steadily declined. The imported goods are cheaper, 
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though perhaps less durable than those made locally, and they 
command a ready sale. The importation of rolled brass sheets 
has also greatly affected the brass- workers of Bhanddra, 
many of whom were formerly employed in smelting and 
beating out the metal into sheets, but whose occupation is 
gone now that the sheets are imported ready made and all that 
remains to be done locally is to convert the brass sheets into 
vessels by shaping and soldering. There are still, however, 
workmen in Ndgpur and Bhandlra who possess some skill in 
brass-graving and can turn out specimens in the style of 
those made at Banaras, though of vastly inferior merit. At 
Lodikhera also brass-working as a special sldlled handicraft 
is said to have died out since the opening of the railway to 
N%pur. 

Some native cutlery of merit is manufactured at Jabera, 
in the Dam oh district, and there is a native cutler in Ndg- 
pur who has obtained a more than local reputation, chiefly, 
however, for articles of European design. 

No distinctive jewelry is made in the provinces, with 
the exception of fine gold necklaces, of peculiar pattern, which 
are manufactured at Sambalpur. Grold and silver ornaments 
of the patterns in ordinary use among Marathas are made 
in good style and workmanship by one or two goldsmiths in 
Ndgpur. The only characteristic handicraft of this class is 
the manufacture of silver-gilt wn-e at Burhanpur, a relic of 
the days when a native com’t existed there. The wire is 
drawn from bars of silver called passas^ which are made of 
a uniform size — 6 inches in length and 60 tolas in weight. 
The passas are made up, and the wire is partially drawn out 
under municipal supervision, a duty of Ee. 1-8 being levied on 
each passa. The purity of the material is thus ensured, and 
the Burhanpur wire has maintained a better reputation for 
quality than the wire made in the Bombay presidency. 
On the other hand, it has rendered it impossible to meet 
competition by lowering the price of the wire, and the sale 
of the Burhanpur manufacture is said to have been affected 
by the import of cheap imitations from other places. Each 
passa receives a gilding, on the thickness of which the price 
of the whe in great measure depends. The weight of gold 
used to gild a passa varies from 8 to 42 maslias. The passa 
is drawn out to a length of 700 yards in the municipal 
enclosure, and in this form it is taken home by the wire-drawefs. 
It is subsequently drawn to an astonishing fineness, the 
degree of which varies with the class of work to which it is 
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to be applied. Thus a passa from 'which halahattu (gold and 
«ilh twisted thread) is to be manufactured is drawn ont 
to the length of 72,000 yards; while one to be used in 
making flattened wire for braiding {gota) is only drawn ont 
to 48,000 yards. 

The process of wire-drawing consists in pnlhng the wire 
throngh a series of holes of decreasing size in an iron plate, 
the whe being fastened to a wheel which is turned by 
a winch. 

The number of passas which have been drawn into .wire 
each year since 1868 has been accurately registered. The 
results are summarised below : — 

Number of passaa 
diawn into wire. 


Five years 1868— 1873 ... ... 2,879 

„ 1873—1878 ... ... 2,987 

One year 1878—1879 ... ... 2,527 

„ 1879—1880 ... ... 2,865 

„ 1880-1881 ... ... 3,114 


The manufactm’e does not therefore show any signs of 
declining. 

« Some stone-carving of merit is carried on in the town of 
Chdnda ; and in a village named Kanheri, in the Bhanddra 
district, small vessels are turned out of a soft stone quarried 
there. These are not intended for ornament, but for use, 
since the scruple which prevents earthenware vessels from 
being used more than once at meals does not apply to them. 
They are also used for keeping preserves, which would be 
likely to acidify in metal vessels. 

Under the head of stone- carving may also be included 
the pebble-work of Jabalpur, which consists of knife-handles, 
paper-knives, studs, and ornaments neatly cut from agates 
and other stones found in the bed of the Narbada. The 
manufacture is precisely similar to that carried on at Banda, 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Mention may also be made here of fhe onyx beads which 
are to be found at some places in the Narbada valley. These, 
which are bored, have evidently been used in former days as 
ornaments, but are now found detached, and, as a rule, 
buried a slight depth below the surface of the ground. They 
^e known by the name of danae sulaimdni, having, accord- 
ing to common behef, fallen from the throne of Solomon 
when passing over the Narbada valley in one of its aerial 
flights. 
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Ornamental glazed earthenware of a brown colour, diver- 
sified with Light yellow lines, is made at Burhanpur. The 
secret of glazing is confined to a single family, and the amount 
of work turned out is very small. What there is of it is not 
destitute of artistic merit. 

The only articles made of leather deserving of note are 
the shoes and slippers which come from Ohdnda, the excellence 
of which is recognised beyond the limits of the district. 

The production of fine cotton cloth is the most charac- 
teristic manufacture of the Ndgpur, Bhanddra, and Chdnda 
districts, the cloths of Umrer in Ndgpur and of Pauni in Bhan- 
ddra being considered especially good. The art of spinning 
tln-ead of great fineness is one for which these districts have 
long been well known. In 1867 a piece of Chanda thread, of 
such fineness that a pound’s weight of it was said to measure 
117 miles in length, was exhibited at a local exhibition. The 
importation of English yarn and the competition of the 
machine-made yarn of the Ndgpur Cotton Mills is reported to 
have resulted in a great decline in the art of hand-spinning. 
The weaving industry has suffered less from this competi- 
tion, partly because of the intrinsic excellence of the goods 
manufactured, and pai^tly because of the prejudice in favour 
o£ Wearing them which exists among the better class of 
Maratbas. The greater part of the woven goods turned 
out consists of turbans and dhutis, which are generally 
distinguished by a border of dark red silk, on the breadth 
of which the value of the fabric in great measure depends. 
These borders are qften woven in intricate patterns of 
different shades of colour. The manufacture has, however, 
fallen off undqf the competition of English-made goods, and 
it is now not uncommon to attach a silk border of local 
manufacture to cotton cloths imported from Bombay. It is 
said that the cotton- weaving industry has declined wery 
considerably during the past ten years. Not only is the 
number of articles now tmmed out much less than formerly, 
but the value of th^ goods is very much lower. Pauni used 
to be specially famous for its finely-woven, broad-bordered, 
and richly-ornamented turbans and dhutis. Bhanddra, too, 
used to produce a plentiful supply of turbans and waist-clo-ths 
of considerable value. Quantity and quality have alike fallen 
off at both places, The opening of railway communicaticfn 
with Bombay has therefore had the same effect on loc*al 
weaving as on brass-working, and has greatly injured the 
two principal indigenous handicrafts of the provinces. It is 
fair, however, to add that the production of fine cotton cloth 
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appears alone to have suffered, and that the weaving of the 
coarse cotton stuffs worn by the agricultural classes has 
greatly increased in some places. It is said that the number 
of weavers in the town of Hoshangahad has increased from 
116 to 216. The labouring classes prefer the*coarse fabrics 
which are locally made to imported goods because of the 
greater strength and durability of the former. 

* The fine cotton cloths made at Pauni and Andhargaon 
in the Bhandara district, and at Umrer, have generally a 
border of silk, which is as a rule of a plain dark-red colour, 
but is occasionally made up in varied colours and patterns. 
Silk-weaving is therefore in these places associated with cotton- 
weaving, and both are carried on by men of the Koshta 
caste. The dark-red colour is obtained by the use of cochi- 
neal idana hrmani). The colour produced at Umrer is 
considered to be the best — a fact which is attributed to some 
peculiar property in the water, which gives a brilliancy of 
tint not obtained elsewhere. Under ordinary circumstances 
silk-weavingis restricted to the weaving of borders, but plain 
silk fabrics can readily be made up to order. The most 
important silk-weaving is, however, that carried on in the 
tewn of Burhanpur. Burhanpur is especially noted for its 
saris which are commonly woven of silk and cotton mixed, 
yielding a fabric of great softness of texture. They are made 
up in a large variety of patterns and colours, of which the best 
were represented by specimens at the Exhibition. 

Tasar silk is at the present time the most characteristic 
of the provincial manufactures. Its production is largest 
in the districts of Seoni, Bilaspur, Samhalpur, and Chdnda. 
The rearing of the worms is entirely in tl;ie hands of the 
Dhimars, who are men of very low caste, and it is therefore 
difficult to stimulate production either by the direct action of 
Government or by increasing the demand for silk. Tasar- 
reai'ing has, however, been specially exempted from duty in 
Government forests. The worms feed on various kinds of 
trees, but that on which they are a^a rule reared is the 
saj, asain, or en {Ter7ninctha tomentosd). No rearing-shod 
is used. The trees are pollarded and their branches are bent 
down, so a^ to be accessible from the ground. The worms 
being allowed to wander over the foliage at will, constant 
^tching is rec^uired to protect them from birds and insects. 
They are also peculiarly liable to disease, and it is • no 
^common occurrence for the whole of a crop of worms to 
(fie off, leaving the Dhimars without anv return for their 
time and trouble. To prevent this, the Dhimars adhere very 
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strictly to certain ceremonial observances while engaged in 
rearing. Rearing commences on the setting in of the rains, 
and is always started with wild cocoons which have been 
gathered in the jungles, not with cocoons saved over from 
the last year’s reared crop. The male and female moths 
which emerge from these cocoons are allowed to pair, and 
from their eggs a crop of worms is raised during July and 
August. The cocoons which are thus produced are used 
only for rearing a second crop in August and September, the 
produce of * which is the commercial result of the venture. 
About 80 worms are, under favourable circumstances, reared 
from the eggs laid by a single female moth, and about 44 
per cent, of the moths are females: Assuming, ‘therefore, a 
Dhtmar to commence operations in June with 25 female 
moths, and to devote his first crop entirely to production, his 
second crop would yield over 70,000 cocoons. It may be 
noted that on the emerging of the moths which result from 
the first crop the males fly off at once, and do not as a 'rule 
pair with the females of the same crop. The female moths 
remain clinging to their empty cocoons, and are fertilised 
by other males, who are often, it is believed, attracted from 
very long distances. This peculiarity is shared by several 
other species of the order [Bomhyx) to which the Tasar moth 
belongs. The cocoons are sold by the Dhimars to the weavers 
at from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per 1,000. The weavers kiU the 
chrysalides by steaming, and wind ofl the silk aft^r soaking 
the cocoons in an alkaline solution obtained by mixing the 
ashes of the dried seed-pods of the pulse known as urd 
{Phaseolus radiatus) in boiling water. This acts- as a solvent 
on the gummy matter binding the cocoon threads together. 
The silk is then spun and woven into a fabric, the value of 
which depends very greatly on its thickness and consistency. 
As a rule, the cloth is of a plain light bufl colour, but it can 
be made up to order in bufl and black lines and checks. 

Tasar silk- weaving is carried on at a number of places 
in the Sambalpur district, of which Barpali is the chief. 
Cloth of good quality is also made in the town of Rildspm-, 
where a colony of tasar- weavers was settled some years ago 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the district. The material 
is very largely used in Chhatisgarh for dhutis and coats, and 
takes the place which is occupied by Umrer and Pauni f&,brics 
in the Nagpur country. The value of spun tasar silk is fr®m 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per seer — a higher price than it commands 
in Europe. 
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|i)j)bembal). 

The Hyderabad Court occupied one bay on the west 
side of tke Indian Court, having the Mysore Court on the 
south and the North-Western Provinces Court on' the north. 
The main entrance was through a handsome archway. The 
decorations of the interior consisted chiefly of carpets and 
arms hung "against the walls, and of casOfe containing the 
other exhibits. 

The Hyderabad manufactures have declined consider- 
ably of late years, in consequence mainly of the vastly 
increased demand for European articles, both for dress and 
domestic use. The manufactures of Warangal carpets, of the 
celebrated brocades of Aurangabad, of the 5«a?n-ware of Bidar, 
of the cotton stuffs of Nandair, and of the silk stuffs of 
Paithan, are all languishing ; and unless some means of 
creating a demand can be devised, it is to be feared that the 
manufacture of most of these industries will before long cease 
to exist. 

The muslins and fine cotton stuffs of Telingana have 
long been celebrated. Marco Polo, speaking towards the 
close of the thirteenth century of the manufactures of tlie 
kingdom of which Warangal was the capital, says: — ‘‘In 
this kingdom are made the best and most delicate buckrams 
and tliose of highest price : in sooth, they look like tissue of 
spider’s web. There is no king nor queen in the world but 
might be glad to wear them.” In a note to this passage 
Colonel Yule remarks: — ^^Here bucla-am is clearly applied 
to fine cotton stuffs. The districts about Masulipatam were 
long famous for muslins and coloured chintz.” The fine 
muslins of Masulia are mentioned in the Periplus. Even in 
the time of Sakya Muni, Kalinga was aheady noted for its 
diaphanous muslins. 

Many attempts have been made to direct the attention 
of the Indian and English public to the beautiful products of 
the looms of Aurangabad, Warangal, and other places. One of 
the first of these was an exhibition of the raw products and 

*“ A Historical aud Descriptive Sketch of H.H. the Nizam’s Domimons,” mibhshed 
at Hombay lu 1883. ^ 
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manufactures of his Highness the Nizdm’s dominions held in 
Chadarghat in Noyember 1856 at the instance of the late Sir 
Salar Jung, G.G.S.I. Preyiously to this exhibition, which 
excited considerable -interest, some of the famous Warangal 
rugs and carpets had been sent to England for display at the 
great Exhibition of 1851. Ever since that period the Govern- 
ment of his Highness has contributed regularly to all exhi- 
bitions of works of art and manufactures, whether held in 
India or Em-ope. 

Bid7'i--wwLQ is now manufactured in much smaller quan- 
tities than formerly, owing to the absence of a regular 
demand. The natives who make it are usually poor and 
without capital ; «and as they cannot afford to make and keep 
a large stock of the more costly articles on hand, the 
manufacture is now usually restricted to actual orders given 
to the artisans. The following is an account of the manner in 
which this ware is made, as described by Captain Newbold : — 
The mould of the vessel is first prepared, in the usual 
manner, of clay turned into shape on a wheel; over the 
smooth surface of the mould a coat of wax and rdl (rosin), 
in equal proportions, with a little oil is laid of the thick- 
ness of the sides of the vessel required; over the wax another 
thick coat 'of clay is applied. Gradual heat is next resorted to 
to harden the clay part of the mou.ld, but principally to melt 
out the wax, which, of course, leaves a vacuum in the space it 
occupied. Into this space the molten alloy is poured, and after 
it is cooled the mould is broken and the vessel in rough taken 
out, polished, and set aside to receive a black colour prepar- 
atory to inlay from a smearing of blue vitriol. The alloy 
itself is of a ^pewter- white colour, and is composed of the 
following proportions : — 1 seer of jast (zinc) to 2 chittacks 
or 6 sMhi pice weight of tamha ^copper) The pattern of the 
ornamental device to be inlaid, either in silver or gold, is 
drawn lightly with a steel point on the blackened surface 
of the vessel, and then cut out to the depth of the inlay 
required with a tiny delicately-pointed chisel, worked by 
a small hammer. A thin bit of paper is pressed into the 
excavated pattern to receive the impression, taken out, and 
placed upon a thin plate of silver (the inlay), which is 
itself laid out evenly on a bed of mixed wax and rdl and 
cut into the exact shape of the impression. The cut-out bit 
of silver is then pressed into its corresponding cavity 
engraved on the side of* the vessel and firmly inserted by 
means of a steel point. This done over all parts of the 
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vessel, ^ it is again polished preparatory to receiving its 
finishing coat of black. This is done by subjecting the 
vessel to gentle heat and smearing it with a mixture 
composed of 1 tola of saltpetre and 3 mashas of sal- 
ammoniac ground up into the consistence of cream with 
brackish water. After allowing this mixture to lie upon 
the vessel for a few hours, it is washed off with a little 
brackish water. The inlaid silver devices are little altered in 
colour, but the intervening portions of alloy remain of a 
permanent dead black.” Captain Newbold witnessed the 
whole process of inlaying, and could not help admiring the 
precision, lightness of touch, and celerity with which it 
was performed. The work is divided into ifhree branches-— 
mould-making, smelting, and inlaying. Bidri does not rust, 
but is brittle and is easily broken. 

A large number of swords and other weapons were 
exhibited. Blades of an inferior description are made 
at Hyderabad, Grondwal, Wunparti, Kolapur, and other 
places in the Nizam’s dominions, and may be purchased 
mounted with iron handles and wooden leather-covered sheaths 
for prices ranging from five to fifteen rupees. Blades of good 
water come from Gujrdt and Persia, and fetch prices vary- 
ing according to the temper of the steel. Very good watered 
blades are also made at Jagdeopur, in the Khammam district. 
The better kinds of swords are mounted with ivory or steel 
handles, inlaid with gold and silver. Blades are made both 
straight and curved, the best being invariably of the latter 
shape. 

The following are the various kinds of swords worn, 
some of which are made in the dominions. Thpir values vary 
from five or six rupees to five thousand, according to the 
quality of the steel and the history and traditions attaching 
to the blade. JauJiarddr^ watered blades, which always fetch 
much higher prices than any others. Blades of this descrip- 
tion, when made in Hyderabad, are cast from the famous 
Kunasamudram steel, already noticed, ^eorhi, a light curved 
sword of fairly good steel, made at Jugdeopm.’, and worn 
chiefly by Rathors. Teghd^ a broad and straight blade, made 
of inferior steel, in common use. Abbdsi, a Persian sword, 
made of good steel. The blade is generally finely tempered, 
nurrow, and straight. It is worn chiefly by Mughals. Mmcha, 
afi inferior and half-sized weapon, with a straight blade, 
worn by the lower classes. Asil, a sword, of which there are 
several varieties, differing only in the curvature and breadth 
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of the blade. The Asil^ which is sometimes of good and sonm- 
times of inferior steel, is made at Jagdeopnr, ^nd is worn 
by all classes. Misri^ a straight and finely-tempered blade, 
generally made of good steel, worn by the better classes. 
Farang (Frank, probably English), a broad and heavy blade, 
usually made of inferior steel. This sword is worn by 
professional fencers and a class of men skilled in the art of 
self-defence, who are styled Phikaits. Kirich^ the regulation 
or military sword. Dhop^ a weapon made of fairly good 
steel with a straight light blade of medium breadth, usually 
worn by the nobles and gentry of the city. Patta^ an old- 
fashioned weapon, now rarely made, and seldom seen, except 
in collections of arms or in places where fencing is taught. 
It consists of a steel gauntlet reaching to the elbow, the 
portion which covers the back of the hand being usually cast 
to represent a tiger’s head. Below the head is a crossbar 
which serves as a handle, to which a long, triangular, two- 
edged blade is attached. The blade, which is sometimes 
more than four feet in length, is thin and flexible, being 
made of well-tempered steel. Two of these weapons, one on 
each hand, are usually worn. Nawds-khani^ a sword having 
the outer instead of the inner edge of the curve sharpene(£ 
It is usually made of good steel. Sailapa^ a superior descrip- 
tion of sword, which used formerly to be imported from Arabia 
and Syria by the Arabs. Many of the old blades, which are 
highly prized, are still to be found. Very good blades of 
this pattern are made from Kunasamudram steel. The swords 
most highly esteemed are — (1) the Ahbdsi or Persian blades, 
already mentioned ; (2) the Janabi or Jansiz blades, which 
used to be imported in olden times, perhaps from the Italian 
Republics; (Sj'the Mayhrabi or Toledo blades ; and (4) the 
Alamdn or Grerman blades, which probably also came to India 
by way of the Italian Republics. There is, besides these, 
a native Indian blade of great fame, frequent references to 
which are to be met “with in the ancient literature of the 
Arabs. This is supposed to have been the Gruzar^ti blade, 
still prized by connoisseurs. English blades *are sometimes 
met with dfisguised as native swords, and Wilkinson’s have 
sometimes been found, draped in velvet and tinsel, in tho 
hands of swash-bucklers in the city. 

The following weapons, in addition to the gun' 'and 
sword, are worn by the Arabs : — Jamhia^ a two-edged 
dagger worn in the waist-belt, having a curved blade about 
^even inches in length, varying from two to four inches 
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iij width, and tapering to a point. The handles of these 
weapons are sometimes made of the dried sinews of 
the camel, hut the wealthier classes usually have them 
mounted in richly-inlaid ivory, jade, or silver. They are 
worn in green velvet, silver, and leather sheaths. The better 
descriptions are made in Arabia, but very good ones are 
made at Hyderabad and elsewhere from Nirmal steel. The 
average selling price is from E.s. 15 to Es. 50, according to 
the quality of the steel. Behind the J amhia the Arabs wear 
the a knife with a curved blade, about six or seven 

inches in length. These knives, which cost from one to five 
rupees, are made at Gradwal, Jagdeopur, and a few villages 
near Hyderabad. Behind the Biidn again is worn the Chimta^ 
a pair of light iron of steel pincers, used to pick up fire, 
extract thorns, and for various other purposes. These 
weapons, with the ball-pouch and gunpowder-flask, usually 
horn-shaped, both of which are made in Hyderabad, complete 
the armoury of the true Arab ; the Maulads, or Dakkhani 
Arabs, wear in addition to these a pistol, which is usually 
provided with a flint lock. The barrels of these pistols were 
formerly made at Lingampalli, Yalgandal, and other places, 
but their manufacture .has almost entirely ceased of late 
years. 

The principal weapon worn by the Pathans is the katar, 
a double-edged dagger, having a breadth of from two to 
tliree inches at the hilt, and tapering down to a fine point. 
The blades vary in length from six inches to one foot. Just 
above the hilt are one or two small crossbars, by which 
the dagger is grasped when used. Parallel with the cross- 
bar or handle are two pieces of steel, six to eight inches 
long, which cover the wrist. Some of these Weapons have a 
semicircular guard of iron, capable of withstanding a sword 
cut. The best are made at a place near Agra and at Barham- 
pur. They are also manufactured at Hyderabad, Gradwal, 
and elsewhere in his Highness’s dbminions. Their cost 
varies from Es. 5 to Es. 50, according to the quality of the 
steel. The hifts of the more expensive kinds are frequently 
inlaid with gold and silver. These weapons are •worn in the 
waist-belt. The swords worn by Pathans are curved, and 
are usually longer and heavier than those of the Arabs. 
Th^il'' best blades come from Persia, but very fair ones are 
made at Gradwal, Warangal, and Wunparti. 

The Eohillas wear the pesh kahs, a curved dagger about 
one foot in length. The breadth at the hilt varies from two 
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to two and a half inches, 'and the blade tapers away in the 
centre to one inch, having one edge only and ending in 
a curved point. The handle is usually of ivory or bone, and 
occasionally of silver. The majority of these daggers are 
made at Hyderabad, and are sold at from Rs. 8 to Rs. 50 
each. The swords worn by the Rohillas, which are usually 
made of inferior steel, cost from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. The 
Rohillas also carry pistols of local make. 

The Sikhs wear ihe peshkabs and jamlia^ as well as the 
Mtar^ and most of them carry guns. The steel quoits worn 
in their pagris usually come from the Punjab, but a few are 
made at Hyderabad, 

All the armed classes mentioned above, but especially 
the Rohillas, wear shields made of rhinoceros hide or well- 

• tanned leather. The latter, which are made at Hyderabad, 
are circular in shape, having a diameter varying from 
fourteen inches to two feet, are embossed with, brass or 
iron knobs, and are provided with slings for the arms. They 

• are usually worn over the left shoulder. 

In addition to these weapons the following are also made 
at Hyderabad, Gadwal, Warangal, Wunparti, and some 
villages near the capital. Bdnk^ a dagger with a curved blade> 
worn by Dakkhanis, about eight inches long, sold at prices 
varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10. Bichua (literally a scorpion), 
an ivory or bone-handled dagger, five or six inches long, 
a weapon made of two antelope horns tipped with. 
. steel and having a handle and guard in the middle, fitting 
it for either backward or forward thrusts. Clmra^ a long 
dagger, varying in length from eighteen inches to two feet,* 
carried in the hand, and usually mounted with a deer horn or 
silver handle. Ballam, a two-edged spear attached to a shaft 
from threQ to five feet in length, and carried in the hand, 

, Khan jar ^ a dagger similar in size and shape to the jamUa, 
made locally, and usually worn by Arabs and Moguls. 
Sandni^ a curved dagger, about six inches in length, sometimes 
worn by Arabs, and generally made of good steel. Bafddra^ 
a dagger similar in shape and make to the last. Karoli^ a 
miniature dagger, having a blade rarely exceeding four inches 
in length. It is made at Jagdeopur and other places, and 
as it is easily concealed, it used to be considered a handy 
weapon in the quarrels which were formerly of notunfr^aent 
occurrence. Eta^ a long steel spike fixed in the head of U 
wooden shaft about four feet long, surrounded with small brass 
bells and feathers, so that but a small portion of it is visible. 
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It is carried by a servant in the trains of the city nobles. 
Bows and arrows, in the manufacture and use of which some 
of the wandering tribes of the jungles are very expert, are 
rarely seen at the capital, except in private collections. 

Warangal has long been celebrated for its carpets and 
rugs. The industry of carpet-weaving is folfowed by a 
colony of Muhammadan Shaikhs of the Sunni sect, said to 
be descended from Persian settlers who came with the 
Muslim armies of invasion. The carpets made are of three 
kinds— -silk, cotton, and woollen. The weavers also make 
what are called mtranjis. These are woven from cotton 
twist, similar to that used for table-covers and screens 
The satranjis are striped blue and red, •blue and white, 
or red and white, or have diamond- shaped squares in the 
centre, with a border to match. They are made of different 
sizes, and are priced from one to three rupees a square 
yard. 

Daris, which bear the same relation to satranjis as rugs 
bear to carpets, are also made. The dan (from dar = door) is 
a small satranji, often placed at the door to fill in the space 
left by the big satranji. The woollen rugs and pile carpets 
known as galicka and Tcalin have a warp of strong cotton or 
flax and short lengths of coloured wool twisted into each 
thread. The two €nds that stick out are then clipped to a 
uniform level, and are kept apart by a thread of wool 
running between the threads of the warp. The lines of work 
are further compacted together by striking them with a blunt 
fork called Icangni. When all is complete, the surface is again 
‘dipped and dressed. The devices on the carpets can be traced 
to Persian originals, and the workmen arrange the colours 
either from their own designs or from a pattern. The carpets 
are seldom over 15 yards in length and from 1 to, 6 yards in 
breadth, and the price varies from Ps. 3 to Es. 30 a square, 
yard. Silk is used instead of wool in the more expen- 
sive kind of carpets, and in the Exhibition of 1851 the 
finest rugs exhibited came from Warangal. These were 
priced at £100 per square yard, and were the only examples 
in which silk was used in carpets with a perfectly satis- 
factory effect. The brilliancy of the colom*s was ke^^t in 
subjection by their judicious distribution and by the exceed- 
ingl^fine count of the stitches, of which there were 12,000 
tb the square foot. Lac is used for the scarlet of the better 
carpets, and a crude madder-red ground is employed for the 
commoner kinds. The ordinary price of silk carpets varies 
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from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 a square yard. Unfortunately the 
quality of botli woollen and silk carpets has greatly 
deteriorated owing to the demand for cheap and quick work. 
Cotton carpets and rugs of a superior description are also 
manufactured at Hyderabad and in the Kulbarga jail. 
Some specimens of this manufacture sent to the last Mel- 
bourne International Exhibition obtained a diploma. Piled 
cotton carpets, which are more prized than woollen carpets, 
as being softer, prettier, and more durable, fetch higher 
prices. Carpet-manufacturers have unfortunately taken 
to aniline dyes, the use of which sometimes results in a 
most hideous travesty of the neat artistic colouring of the 
carpets of olden days. 

The hinkhdb or gold cloth made at Paithan and 
Aurangabad, which was once celebrated throughout the 
Deccan, was formerly in great demand, and very costly 
pieces were manufactoed. The Persian Ambassador, who 
arrived on a mission to Mahammad Kuli, the Kutb Sh^hi 
King of Golkonda, in 1603, and remained at that Court till 
1609, took with him, amongst other return presents, a piece of 
hinkhdh the manufacture of which had occupied the looms 
of Paithan for five years. Cloth of gold, however, is now 
no longer made at Paithan, and almost the only town in the 
dominions where the manufacture still lingers is Aurangabad, 
where hardly a dozen looms survive. The greater portion 
of the produce of these is sent to Hyderabad. The ordinary 
description is sold for about two or three hundred rupees 
per piece of three yards in length by about one yard in width. 
Pieces have been manufactured at a cost of Rs. 1,000 
each ; but this has been only on special order from some of 
the wealthy nobles of Hyderabad, or for the Nizdm him- 
self. The proprietors of the JcinJchdb looms are all Borahs. 
The work, for which the workmen are highly ^ paid, is 
exceedingly complicated and difficult, and it would be 
impossible to give an intelligible description of it without tbe 
aid of diagrams, which are not procurable. The manufacture 
is chiefly carried on in the ground-floor rof)ms*of houses in the 
most crowded part of the city. A skilful workman can 
make a piece of kinkhdb in three weeks, but the richer 
descriptions require much more time. 

The manufacture of mashru\ a mixed cotton ^d silk 
fabric, generally used by native ladies for uuder-garments, 
is carried on at Hyderabad, Am’angabad, Paithan, Vaizapur, 
Gadwal, and elsewhere. The warp of the cloth is of silk, 
and the woof is composed of various coloured fine cotton 
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threads, the whole being disposed in spotted or striped 
patterns. Some of the pieces have a narrow border of 
silk. The term mashru^ is derived from shara\ meaning 
‘ lawful.’ The material is so called because the mixture of 
cotton makes it lawful for men to wear when praying. 
The wearing of pure silk at devotion was prohibited by 
the Prophet. 

Hemru is similar in most respects to mashm\ being 
a mixture of cotton and silk made up in various patterns. 
Tunics and vests are made of it. Grold and silver tissue 
cloths are also manufactured, the texture of some of which is 
almost as fine as muslin. They are used for veils, head- 
dress, bridal robes, and saris by the wealthier classes. 

Muslins embroidered with the wings of green beetles from 
Khandesh are cliiefly niade at Aurangabad and Paithan. 
These muslins, which are very handsome, are principally 
exported to Madras and Hyderabad. Many females of 
poor but respectable Musalman families find employment 
in this manufacture, and thus are able to earn a subsistence 
for themselves. Another class of embroiderers stretch fask 
(brocade) upon a timber frame, and work patterns of 
flowers and leaves upon it very tastefully by sewing on 
brass spangles, beetles’ wings,- and gold and silver hadla. 
Caps and velvet slippers are embroidered in the same 
manner, and please the native taste by their showy, glittering 
appearance. 

Very handsome brocades are made at Aurangabad, 
Vaizapur, and elsewhere of coloured silk and gold and silver 
thread. They are used for trimming dresses, caps, &c. 
Brocades are made of various widths, and fetch ’ from two 
or three rupees per tola, according to the quality of the 
workmanship. 

Elegant cloths, called dupattas^ composed of a mixture of 
cotton and silk, ornamented with very pretty devices of 
flowers and other patterns in gold and silver thread, are 
produced at Paithan and a few other towns in the dominions. 
Pieces of this* description of material sometimes cost as 
much as a thousand rupees. 

Saris, scarves, and other smaller articles, are made from 
the silk of the tasar-worm gathered in the jungles in the east- 
ern and-southern parts of the dominions. Silk cloth of a very 
durable description is manufactured from it at Warangal, 
Narayanpet, Koshgi, Matwada, Husainpm’ti, and other 
places. Some of the insects which produce the silk are 
found in -the jungles in the vicinity of the Pakhal Lake. 
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The best description of tasar silk is manufactnred at 
Narayanpet, in the Eaichur zila, and at Madhapur, on the 
baidss of the Godavari, in the Yelgandal district. The 
insects are reared in the jungles at Madhapur by a small 
colony of weavers, who have long been settled there, and 
much of the raw silk produce is exported to oth?r districts for 
manufacture. Fine silk saris are produced at'Maiseram, ten 
miles south of Hyderabad. These, which are made in various 
colours, are richly embroidered, and fetch prices varying from 
Es.lOOtoRs. 500. Good silk and cotton saris are made at 
Yelgandal and Narayanpet. The cotton saris of the latter 
place are of an exceedingly fine gossamer- Hke texture. 
They are made phiefly for export to Jeypore and Gwalior, 
and their prices range from Es. 5 to Es. 175 each. The 
silk saris of Narayanpet, which are noted for their supe- 
rior workmanship, are exported to various parts of the- 
Deccan. 

In addition to the mixed^ cotton and silk manufactures 
enumerated above, cotton fabrics of a superior description are 
made at Nandar ; cotton carpets at Gudur, Chuntagatri, and 
elsewhere ; and silk cloths at Warangal, Gudwal, Paithan, 
Vaizapur, &c. Cotton fabrics of a coarser kind are made in 
most of the larger towns, while blanket-looms exist in almost 
all the populous villages. Very good -checked cloths, 
pardaSj sliiMr cloths, tent cloths, &c., are made at the 
Kulbarga jail. 

The following description of the manner in which the 
raw silk is prepared is taken from Dr. Bradley’s report 
on the North- Western Divisions, and is generally applicable 
to the whole of the dominions. The process commences by 
placing a hesnk of raw * silk upon a large reel, of which 
the length is nine feet and the height three feet. This 
wheel is provided with a sloping central spindle, the lower 
end of which works in a pivot on the ground, whilst 
the upper part turns i» a socket in a piece of wood 
projecting from the wall. The workman, seated on the 
ground, proceeds to wind ofi the silk from the larger to 
a smaller reel, by fixing one end of the silk to the 
small reel and working it smartly round in one hand, while 
he- turns the large reel in a contrary direction with the 
other hand and his toes. When the skeins are wou»d qfi, 
the silk is transferred to bobbins, after which it is filled 
on the winding- machine. This is composed of three 
sej)arate portions — a wheel and endless band, the rack frame 
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in which bobbins are placed, and the long cylinder for 
winding. From this machine the threads are wound on to 
a long polygonal roller made of a light framework of a 
foot and a half in diameter. 

Wire is made of both gold and silver for embroidery 
purposes. Bkrs of silver of various weight, either plain 
or thickly coated with gold leaf, are passed through a 
series of boles drilled in a steel plate until the bar of metal, 
originally seven inches in length, has been stretched to the 
length of several hundred yards. The intense pressure 
employed to ehect this renders the wire very brittle, and 
it has to be frequently placed in hot ashes in a pan to 
restore its ductility. The instrument for drawing the wire is 
called ay and consists of a large pair of nippers, the 
inner sides of the blades of which are made rough like a file. 
* To enable it the better to grasp the wire, a ring passes over 
the handles, to which a strong chain is attached and fastened 
to a windlass worked by the hands and feet. The chain and 
wire are wound round the windlass, and are again wound off 
on a small reel, called a falka. This operation has to be 
repeated about 40 times before the wire acquires the requi- 
site dimensions. . The holes in the draw-plate require to be 
mhde with great exactness, and for this purpose a fine steel- 
pointed awl is employed, whilst the workman is provided 
with a light hammer having a tapering head, with which, 
and a small anvil fixed on the draw-bench, he narrows 
the holes when abraided by friction. The machine or 
draw-bench for making the fine wire is a four-legged low 
stool provided with a small horizontal .draw- wheel, round 
which the wire passes from a bobbin on a spindle at the 
further end. A steel draw-plate is fixed between the 
points through which the wire passes. A handle fastened 
to the upper part of the drum moves it round. The whole 
cost of the apparatus is about Rs. 7. After being drawn suffi- 
ciently finely, the wire is fit for the«f brocade or kinkhdb manu- 
facture ; but if required for gold thread, it has to be flattened, 
after which it is termed badla. Six or eight bobbins having 
fine gold whe wound upon them are fixed on spindles on a 
frame, and the ends of the wires being passed between two 
sticks placed upon the edge, are brought . over the polished 
surfaea 4 >f a steel anvil, where they receive a slight blow from 
a ^aU poHshed hammer. Gold thread is made of silk coated 
with gold leaf. Round one long winder, provided at the top 
with a hook and loaded at the bottom, is wound a certain 
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quantity of fine silk thread, and upon another winder, similar 
in appearance, is wound the kullabuUu as it is prepared, by 
attaching the end of some hadla to the silken filaments 
and rapidly twisting the winder on which it is wound, 
the end being led over a hook suspended from the ceiling. 
As the silk thread twists round, the hadla. is carefully 
adjusted, so that it neither overlaps nor exposes the 
silk within. 

Boots for regiments are manufactured in the city Mr- 
Jchdna. In former years much fault used to be found with 
the boots, for which only Hali Sicca Rs. 2-8 were charged 
per pair, but of late, the price being raised to Rs. 3, a far 
superior style of Root, both in respect to quality of material 
and workmanship, is turned out. The Mhangs, Chaklars, 
and Cham^rs, who are the chief workers in leather, both tan 
and make up the raw material. Hides are tanned by 
softening in water for a few days, after which the hair is 
scraped off. The hide is then treated with quicklime, and 
after remaining in this condition for two to four days is 
placed in the tan, which is made from the bark of the hdlul or 
any other tree yielding a good tanning solution. There 
it remains for a fortnight or three weeks, after which it 
is removed, and when soaked in clean water for a short time 
and dried is ready for use. When intended for the manu- 
facture of shoes, the leather is usually steeped in a solution 
of red dye for a day or two before being worked. From the 
undyed leather buckets for wells, water-bags for hhisiis^ 
&c., are prepared. In the Raichur and Kulbarga Jails 
superior slippers are made of silvered and gilded leather, 
the latter of which is usually prepared from sheep skin, and 
is very soft and flexible. Leather of a superior description 
is made at Birh and Narayanpet. It is dyed red and 
green, and is used for bookbinding, and sometimes for a 
better description of native shoes. Some dressed skins 
from Narayanpet exhibited at the last Calcutta Exhibition 
were awarded a bronze medal, and a leather pad made 
from the same material obtained a similar award. Leather 
waterskins of a superior description, called chagaU, which 
are used by travellers to carry drinking-water, are also 
made at Birh. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Jeji|roit. 

The Jeypore Court occupied a prominent position on the 
south side oi the main entrance to the Indian Court. The 
outside of the Court was tastefully decorated with arms 
arranged on arches, which were surmounted by a scroll 
emblazoned with the legend Jeypore in English, Hindi, and 
Urdu characters. In the interior of the Court the most 
conspicuous obj ect was his Highness the Maharaja’s collec- 
tion of specimens of the industries of the state. These were 
much admired. The papier-mache work of Jeypore was well 
represented by a model elephant placed outside the Court. 
This elephant, being covered with the trappings and deco- 
rations usually employed by nobles of the Jeypore state, 
formed an effective contrast to the elephant facing it in the 
Bengal Court, which was caparisoned in the manner usual in 
Behar. The more valuable exhibits of jewelry and enamels 
were placed for safe custody in the jewel-room. 

The following account of the industries of Jeypore has 
been kindly supplied by the officer in charge of the Court. 

The art of painting appears to have flourished since 
the time of Maharaja Jai Singh, who imported a Mussulman 
painter from Delhi. The carpenter caste was the first to 
adopt the art as a means of livelihood, but oblate years both 

E otters and Brahmins have also taken to it. The best work, 
owever, continues to be done by the carpenters. Eecently 
painting and drawing have been taught in the School of Art, 
and some beautiful designs for jewelry and enamel-work, 
prepared by Ram Baksh, the teacher in the school, were 
exhibited. The preparation of mythological pictures gives 
employment to some hundred and fifty families. The paints 
chiefly used are English water-colours, which have superseded 
pigments of native manufacture. They are aj^plied by 
means of brushes made of the hair of the squirrel’s tail. 

' ‘House decoration, both external and internal, and the 
|5feparation of designs for cotton-printing, aie important 
industries. 
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manufacture of glass except for beads and imita- 
tion gems has never reached any high stage of perfection, 
though small cups ^ and attar-hottles are made. Rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires, are well imitated in glass, and, until 
superseded by cheap European productions, were exported 
on a considerable scale. Recently the School of Art has 
commenced to blow glass, and some specimens of its work in 
this line found a place in the Exhibition. 

Before the establishment of the School of Art in 1866, 
only two varieties of pottery' — one red and one black — were 
made in the state, and the manufacture was confined to chatis, 
suraMs^aiid other household utensils. During the last 18 years, 
however, great p]!\)gress has taken place, and Jeypore pottery 
is now much appreciated and in great demand throughout 
India. Two varieties are produced : stone pottery is made 
from a mixture of felspar, glass, soda (sajji), yellow clay 
(muUam)j and a kind of gum known as kithera. The mate- 
rials are ground, sifted, and after being mixed poured into 
moulds. The pieces thus produced are joined together and 
afterwards coated with a layer of finely-powdered felspar 
mixed with starch ; the colours, of which a blue oxide 
of cobalt and a green oxide of copper are the commonest 
ingredients, are then painted on. After painting the ware 
is dipped in a transparent glaze made of prepared glass, and is 
then ready for baking. Clay pottery is made of a white clay 
(kashir) found in the Tochara hills. The process is a simple 
one, the clay requiring merely to be moistened and moulded 
to the desired shape, after which it is painted, glazed, 
and baked in the same manner as the stone pottery. It is 
estimated that, three men can produce 46 pieces of stone 
pottery or 90 pieces of clay pottery in a month. The price 
of the articles produced varies with the size and design, and 
ranges from As. 4 to Rs. 10 the piece. 

Fire-bricks, which sell at Re. 1 a hundred, and fire-clay, 
which sells at Rs. 3 a maund, are produced in considerable 
quantities. An atteiqpt recently made to manufacture porous 
jars for electric batteries proved unsuccessful. 

The manufacture of brazen household utensils is carried 
on largely, nearly one hundred families being employed in 
the industry. Brassware is exported to Tali Marwar and 
Udaipur, an export duty of Rs. 2-8 a maund being levied by 
the Durbar. Since the Simla Exhibition of 1879 the manu- 
facture of carved and engraved brass-work has been taken 
up by the School of Art, the productions of which find a 
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ready sale. The price of brassware varies more according to 
the skill of the workmanship and the labour bestowed upon 
it than with reference to the weight of metal employed. 
The usual price is from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 a seer. 

Some twenty firms are engaged on the sculpture of 
marble, and have in their employment about one hundred 
and fifty workmen. With the exception of a few hmharSj 
the sculptors are entirely Brahmans by caste. The chief pro- 
ductions are idols, ehatris, marble chairs, and small figures of 
animals in white, black, pink, and green marble. The age of 
the industry is uncertain, but it is known that marble sculp- 
ture was carried on to a considerable extent before the seat 
of the Government was transferred from ^mbar to Jeypore. 
A duty of 4 per cent, is levied on rough marble, and there 
is an export duty of equal amount on carved work. The 
quarrying is done by Mussulmans, who are paid by contract 
at the rate of As. 8 to Re. 1 for every maund of marble 
extracted. The sculptors are paid by the month, and earn 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 15. Jeypore images, especially those of Hindu 
deities, are frequently painted and richly gilt. For these 
images marble from Mekrana is generally employed on 
account of its hardness and resistance to the atmosphere. 
White marble is also sometimes inlaid with marbles of other 
colours, the commonest being a black marble from Kotputti. 
For mosaic pavements a nummulithic limestone from Jasalmir 
is employed. The average export trade in marble is esti- 
mated at about Rs. 10,000. Specimens of Jeypore carvings are 
frequently taken to Europe by travellers, but the European 
demand is chiefly for the cheaper articles, and its indiscrim- 
inating character has led in this, as in so many other cases, 
to the production in large quantities of inferior wares, and 
to the consequent deterioration of workmanship. 

The art of damascening in metal, as practised in the 
Punjab, was introduced into the School of Art about six 
years ago, but does not appear to have taken root in the 
state. „ 

The manufacture of figures and models m papier-mache is 
carried on to a considerable extent. The mode of preparation 
is as follows; A clay figure is moulded to the required shape 
and allowed to dry, after which it is coated, first with a paste 
made of flour and water, and then with paper pulped in water 
mth Fenugreek seed [methi dana^ i.e.), Trigonella Tmnumgroeciim, 
The pulp when half dry is worked into shape with a long 
sharply -pointed tool. When the figure is completely dry the 
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clay is removed from the interior through a hole at the 
bottom. These figures are chiefly used for the represen- 
tation of mythological personages, which are placed in 
public thoroughfares and temples on the occasions of religious 
ceremonies. Some ten families are employed in their manu- 
facture. Papier-mache is also used as a material for baskets 
for storing grain. The industry is still in its infancy, but 
the specimens contributed to the Exhibition showed some 
progress in the past, and gave a promise of further develop- 
ment in the future. 

Chintzes of some excellence, on account both of the 
artistic character of the designs and the fastness of the 
colours employed in their ornamentation, are produced at San- 
gami and Bogra. Some of these are well suited ior pariahs^ 
table-covers, and household drapery. The prices, especially 
of those from Sangami, which are said be the more durable, 
are somewhat high owing to the elaborate process used in 
printing. The white cloth on which it is intended to print 
is first washed in plain water and then dipped daily for about 
a fortnight in a solution consisting of two parts of linseed oil, 
one part of lime, and four parts of water, being exposed 
to the action of the sun between each dipping. After this 
it is again washed and dried and dipped in a yellow solution 
of Terminalia Chehula. When dry the desired patterns are 
impressed on it with wooden blocks in an ink made of alum, 
turmeric, iron rust, the root of the Rtihia Cordifolia (the manjU)^ 
the flowers of Woodfordia Florihunda, and a little oil. The print- 
ing process, which has to be repeated twice, requires great 
delicacy of manipulation. After printing the cloths are boiled 
m 2 i^o\\xiionoiMorinda Gitrifolia, RuUa Cordifolia^ and Termin- 
alia Chehula^ and exposed to the sun to dry. They are then sent 
to Sangami and Bogra, and soaked for nearly a fortnight in 
the water of the river, which is said to give them a peculiar 
rosy tint. Lastly, the chintzes are again printed and washed, 
and are then ready for use. These chintzes are extensively used 
in the Jeypore stat^ and if better known, would doubtless be 
in greater demand elsewhere. The character of the print- 
ing varies with the quality of the chintz employed, and 
the price of the cloths when printed is generally double the 
original cost when plain. Excellent collections of chintzes 
were contributed to the Exhibition by his Highness the ’Maha- 
raja and Mr. Tellery, the ofiicer in charge of the Court, 
the latter collection alone containing over 1,000 different 
patterns. Cloths are also stamped in gold and silver, leaves 
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of metal being applied with a size, of which the composition 
is given below. 

Felts are manufactured at several places in Eajputana, 
but those of Malpura in Jeypore, where they have been 
produced from the earliest times, have a specially high repu- 
tation, and are largely exported to Jodhpui’, Udaipur, Bikanir, 
and elsewhere. They are also used for saddle-cloths in some 
cavalry regiments. These felts are manufactured from sheep’s 
wool, which is thoroughly cleaned, beaten into a pulp with soap 
and water, and worked into the required shape. The price 
varies according to quality. The value of the annual export is 
from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000. An export duty of Rs. 6-4 per 
cent, is levied by the Darbar on all Malpura ^elts. 

The manufacture of boots and shoes is an important 
industry in Jeypore, giving employment to about 800 families 
of Mussalmans and Chamars. The former are the better 
workmen. Their manufactui*es do not appear to differ from 
those of other parts of India. 

It is not certain when garnets were first discovered in 
Rajputana, but rough stones are known to have been exported 
upwards of fifty years ago and cut by Delhi lapidaries. 
The chief quarries were those at Sarwan in Kishengurh, 
in Udaipur, and at Rajmahal in Jeypore, though the last 
named are now worked out. The garnet-finders are chiefly 
Jogis from the Kishengurh state, who are believed to have 
been long acquainted with the existence of garnets, and to 
have carried on a secret trade in them under the guise of 
pilgrimage. They first began to quarry openly in about 
1840, and since that time a tax has been levied on quarry- 
ing, varying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 20 for each pickaxe used. 
The work is profitable, and both contractors and quarrymen 
are said to earn an easy livelihood. The varieties of garnet 
found are of all colours, from yellow to purple and crimson. 
Stones are found of all sizes, from that of a grain of wheat to 
five or six inches in diameter. The rough garnets are cut in 
Jeypore by Mussulman lapidaries, and exported to Switzer- 
land, France, and Germany, where they are used in the 
manufacture of watches and musical boxes and for jewelry. 

* Gum acacia . . . 
r Clialk 

Hordeum ytilgare 
* A steracanthra lougifolia 

Salt (if not sugarcandy) 

Yellow ochre ... 

Chandrus 
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The tools employed in cutting and polishing are of the most 
primitive description. The total value of the export of garnets 
from Jeypore is about Rs. 70,000 a year. The price of 
garnets varies according to the cutting, colour, and size of 
the stones, but very fair necklaces can be obtained at prices 
ranging from Rs. 6 to Rs. 30. 

The manufacture of Jeypore enamel, which has now a 
world- wide reputation, was started about thirty years after 
the foundation of the city by Maharaja Man Singh, at whose 
request five Sikh families skilled in the art migrated to Jeypore 
from Lahore. At that time the art was little known and not 
extensively practised. It has, however, acquired fame during 
the last sixty years, and the Jeypore enamels are now in 
greater demand than those of Delhi and Lahore. Enamelling 
can be done on gold, silver, or copper; but the first of these is 
the metal usually employed, as it can be enamelled in all 
colours, while silver can be enamelled only in green, blue, 
yellow, and pink, and copper only in white, red, pink, and 
black. The process is one requiring great care and skill. 
The article to be enamelled is first engraved by the goldsmith 
with a pattern supplied to him or according to his own fancy, 
and is carefully polished. It is then given to the enameller, 
who applies a coloured enamel in the form of a paste with a 
sharp-pointed style. The article is then placed on a piece of 
mica in a triangular furnace, which is heated to a red heat ; 
When the enamel is sufficiently melted and thoroughly 
diffused along the lines of the engraving, the article is 
removed and polished on a whetstone. The most difficult 
part of the process is to know when the enamel has been 
sufficiently heated, and any error of judgment on this point 
necessitates a’ recommencement of the process. Only one 
colour can be applied at a time, and it is necessary therefore 
to put the colours on in the order of their resistance and heat, 
white being applied first, and then green, blue, black, 
red, in the order named. The white and red enamels are 
especially valued. The colours used are manufactured at 
Lahore by Mussulmans. Their composition is not known, but 
it is believed that they consist of glass coloured with 
metalKc oxides. The exact colours obtained are supposed to 
depend in a measure on the quantity of heat used. The 
setting of jewels into enamelled ornaments is a separate art, 
carried on by a different set of workmen. The yearly 
export of enamels is estimated roughly at Rs. 30,000 
to Es. 40,000, of which nearly the whole consists of gold 
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ornaments. Excellence of workmanslnp is secured so far 
as it is in the power of the state to secure it by laws 
which compel the workers of bad enamel to repair it, and 
render liable to fine and imprisonment manufacturers of 
counterfeit wares. The general collection of Jeypore enamels 
at the Calcutta Exhibition was fair only, though it comprised 
some magnificent specimens of silver enamels, the property 
of his Highness the Maharaja. 

No less than 144 specimens of gold and silver lace from 
Jeypore were sent to the Exhibition. The lace industry is 
an important one, and employs 400 families. The lace is 
manufactured from gold and silver wire, the method of 
drawing which is described in Chapter Very little 

counterfeit lace is said to be made in Jeypore, where stringent 
regulations on the subject are in force. 

The manufacture of lac bracelets, originally introduced 
from Kanauj , is carried on to a large extent by Mussalmans, 
who are known as Manihdrs. The process in the case of the 
plainer kinds worn by the lower classes is very simple. A 
quantity of the purest shell-lac is thoroughly cleaned in water, 
mixed with its own weight of powdered lac ornaments and 
twice its weight of sand, and gently heated in an iron pan till 
it becomes pliable. The mass is then slightly cooled and 
hammered on a stone slab to mix the ingredients thoroughly. 
A portion of it is then drawn out into long pliable rods, which 
are wound round conical wooden instruments known as 
hatta. The spirals thus produced are then heated and 
flattened to the desired thickness with a hammer, after which 
they are broken at the proper points and the resulting ends are 
heated and joined so as to produce a p^u’amid of rings, termed 
muthia. The mutJiia having been stained and varnished with 
a warm paste consisting of cfiandras wid vermillion, verdigris, 
yellow orpiment, or indigo, the rings {churis) are ready for 
use as bracelets. The upper classes wear a more elaborate kind 
of lac bracelet ornamented with false pearls, tinsel, and other 
kinds of fancy-work. Several specimens of both classes were 
exhibited in Calcutta. It is said that SOO 'families of workmen 
are engaged in the manufacture of lac bracelets, for which there 
is a considerable demand for export to Bombay, the Deccan, 
and Marwar. Lacquered ware is produced in the School of Art. 



OHAPTEB XIV. 


The remark that the Exhibition of Indian artware 
at Calcutta would have been more complete if fuller time 
could have been * afforded for preparation is especially 
applicable to the Madras Court. This Court contained only 
specimens of the articles ordinarily manufactured, and thus 
in few instances afforded a proper criterion of the highest skill 
of the various workmen. In other provinces travelling faci- 
lities are greater, and the production of objects of art is 
constantly stimulated, as regards quantity at least, by a succes- 
sion of tourists, with money to spend on its encouragement, 
the result being that objects of superior merit can generally 
be obtained even on short notice. In this respect Madras is 
at a disadvantage. It is out of the ordinary track of tourists. 
Consequently the demand for indigenous artware is exceed- 
ingly limited. The workmen are few, and no stocks 
are kept in hand from which a selection of really good 
specimens can he made for an exhibition, the preparation for 
which is hurried. Probably, however, until the Calcutta 
Exhibition comparatively few people outside Madras were 
aware of the existence of any art manufactures in that 
province, and the novelty and excellence of many of the 
exhibits in the Madras Court, though not the best that could 
liave been procured, came upon many connoissem-s as a sort 
of revelation. 

The Madras Court included, besides exhibits from 
Madras proper, the specimens of artware contributed by the 
Travankur state, many* of which furnished the most ample 
proof of the artistic feeling and public spirit displayed by 
his Highness the Maharaja. 

Two good portraits in oil of a prince and princess of 
Travankur were exhibited on loan. These were the work of 
a local native artist, and merited very high praise. The * 
management of the drapery and the flesh-tints displayed 
remarkable skill, and some slight errors in fore*shortening 
alone detracted from the excellence of the pictures. A good 
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crayon dra-wing by a Madras artist of the Travankur Maha- 
raja was exhibited. Some paintings on ivory of no particular 
merit were also shown, as well as several collections of 
paintings on talc, illustrating castes and professions. The 
colours of the latter, however, were very crude, and the 
drawing was thoroughly ungainly. 

Borne excellent photographs of buildings and landscapes 
were exhibited by the well-known firm of Messrs. Nicholas 
& Go. 

The collection of musical instruments was good, and 
comprised specimens of many kinds — from the simple forms 
belonging to the rude hill tribes to the mc^e elaborate types 
in use among the civilised populations of villages and 
towns. The following was the classification adopted : — ' 

(a) Instruments of percussion. — Drums, tambourines, cymbals, 
castanets. 

(fi) Wood instruments not depending on reeds. — Horns, flutes, and 
■whistles. 

(c) Wind instruments loith reeds. — Single tubes of various kinds 
with vibrating pieces of cane ; an instrument closely resembling the 
bagpipe ; gourd instruments 'with two or more tubes, and an instrument 
almost identical 'with the so-called Jew’s harp. 

{d) Stringed instruments. — Instruments with one string and with- 
out a finger-board ; dulcimer with frame and strings of cane ; 
instruments 'with finger-boards and frets for shortening the strings, 
the sound being produced by twanging with the fingers or with a 
piece of wood, bone, &c,, and instruments with a finger-board played 
with a bow, like the 'violin. 

Four very good specimens of black wood carving were 
exhibited by Mr. Whiteside, of the Madras Civil Service. 
This gentleman furnished the designs, which were executed 
entirely by native carpenters under his superintendence. 
The exhibits consisted of a side-hoard in the Elizabethan 
style, a credence or prayer-desk in the 14th century style, 
a bedstead of ancient Byzantine pattern, and a tea-box of 
renaissance design. The execution in the latter was parti- 
cularly fine, free, and sharp>. 

No glassware or pottery of special merit was shown. 
Owing to an unfortunate misunderstanding, the pottery 
inade at the Madras School of Arts was almost entirely unre- 
presented. This is much to be regretted, as the excellence 
^ of this ware, both in form and colour, is well known, and 
a valuable opportunity for comparing it with specimens 
from other Indian art schools and with Euinpoan pottery 
was thereby lost. 
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Specimens of plain brass-work in tlie shape of lamps 
and other household utensils were shown by the Hon’ble 
Goda Narain Gajapati Rao. In one of these the adap- 
tation of the leaf of the sacred pzpal as a reflector was 
ingenious. Other derices in lamps for religious services 
and other purposes were exhibited. Various cheap trays 
in hammered brass, simply stamped, or of stamped and 
pierced pattern, were also worthy of notice. The chief centre 
of manufacture of the pierced trays is Tirupati, in the North 
Arcot district. The patterns are generally of the knob and 
flower or some similarly conventional type, and have at times 
a geometrical figure, a flower, or a mythical animal in the 
centre. The decoration is mainly arabesque, the cone being 
fluted and the margins serrated and lace-like. The trays, 
of which some were very pretty, were sold cheaply. A small 
collection of householdware and a number of articles used 
in religious worship were also exhibited from Tan j ore. 

Some neat specimens of basketware from the Ganjam 
district, and several of the nests of baskets familiar to travel- 
lers passing Madras by sea, were shown. 

The few painted fans of palm-leaf, painted paper, and 
talc, shown in this class call for no special mention. Some 
painted leather dish-mats from the Cuddapa district, represent- 
ing the usual Hindu mythological scenes, were however of 
considerable merit. Six very fair so-called lacquer trays were 
shown from Kurnul. The work resembled that from Hyder- 
abad and Kashmir, and the designs and colour of the trays 
were excellent. Some beautiful carved cocoanut shells and 
hael fruit from Ganjam were also shown. The delicacy and 
accuracy of carying displayed in these was most remarkable, 
and the industry is one which deserves encouragement. A 
carving in black wood of a Hindu temple crowned by a large 
lotus, which was exhibited by the Maharaja of Travankur, 
displayed merit, though injured by having been polished. 
Some carved red wood figures of Hindu deities from Tirupati, 
in the North Arcot district, were very creditable ; while a set 
of ivory chessmen, exhibited on loan by the brother of the 
zamindar of Pungamer, showed great quaintness in design. 
The ivory carvings exhibited by the Maharaja of Travan- 
kur were of exceptional merit and of great beauty of 
design. These were executed by the Travankur Government 
Ivory-carving Department. The best specimen was probably 
an almost faultless paper-weight, representing a Nair girl 
at her toilet. Of little less excellence were a book-rack 
with carved elephants and some carved hand-mirrors. 
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Another feature of great merit was the work made at 
Vizagapatam, consisting of ivory, bison-horn, or tortoise- 
shell laid on to sandal wood, or of a combination of the three 
materials so laid. There are two manufacturers of this 
work at Vizagapatam, named respectively Yendapilli Vira- 
salingam and Gr. Chinn a Viraniia. The productions of 
each were of nearly equal excellence, but a combined work 
and jewel-box exhimted by the latter was said to be the best 
specimen of the work ever made. The work generally 
follows purely European forms, and is used for blotting- 
books, picture-frames, inkstands, work-baskets, glove-boxes, 
whist-markers, &c. The details of the ivory fretwork and 
engraving are carried out with a patient delicacy thoroughly 
Indian. 

Some very delicate silver filagree work upon gilt and 
metal boxes was exhibited by Muhammad Malimiid Khdn 
Bahddur of Madras. Where and when these were made is 
uncertain. Similar, but inferior, silver filagree work was 
exhibited from Travankur. The delicacy of the execution of 
this work is remarkable ; but as is the case with much of 
the filagree work made in Cuttack, Malta, and elsewhere, 
this very delicacy renders the articles unsuited for the purpose 
for which they are designed. A brooch, a card-case, or a 
tray, which is crushed by the slightest pressure, is obviously 
of no practical use. 

Some specimens of fine Tanjore ware were shown. 
This ware is of four kinds : engraved brass, copper enriched 
with silver, copper enriched with brass, and brass enriched 
with copper. The second is, however, the kind usually 
known as Tanjore work. The ware takes thg form of trays 
and of the various shapes of Hindu domestic vessels, while 
the ornamentation is generally in the form of medallions 
representing scenes from the Hindu mythology. The 
samples exhibited were only fair of their kind, and it has 
become very difiicult of late years to obtain good specimens 
of the work. A large and somewhat indiscriminating 
demand for it has led to a rapid deterioration of the quality. 
The latest development, of which one specimen was shown 
in the Madras Court, is the worst of all ; great spashes of 
silver, without form or delicacy, having taken the place of 
the carefully-moulded and engraved medallion, which should 
be the distinguishing feature of the work. A Tanjore tray 
made to the design of Mr. Whiteside showed a new departure 
of considerable merit in this description of art-manufacture. 
The Tirupati work differs from that of Tanjore in that in the 
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former the co23per and silver are laid into the brass, and 
are not repousses^ as in the latter. For trays this is a 
distinct advantage, as it renders them capable of actual 
use. The Tirupati work is very inferior as a rule in design 
and finish to that of Tanjore. That good work can be 
produced at Tirupati was, however, very clearly shown by 
the two excellent trays exhibited by Mr. Whiteside. 

Some curious lizards, beetles, frogs, and other animals in 
brass, were exhibited from Madura, whence also came two 
most beautiful old steel weapons (a four-bladed dagger and an 
elephant goad), exhibited by the Hon’ble Mr. P. Hutchins. 
There was probably nothing in the Exhibition of the same 
description at a‘il equal to these, which would in fact bear 
comparison with the best specimens of cinque cento weapons 
in Europe. It is melancholy to think that such a superlative 
art, though not yet absolutely dead, is fast expiring for want 
of encouragement. After these inimitable specimens of 
weapons, it js needless to do more than notice those sent 
from Travankur, though among the latter two daggers with 
gold damascened steel blades and sheaths formed of the 
snouts of sword fish, with gold floral ornamentations, were' 
curious. 

As compared with the other provinces, in most of 
which carpets formed a very distinctive feature, Madras made 
a very poor show, only a few small specimens being shown. 
The Vellore jail, in which are made carpets but little inferior 
to those of Agra, or Lahore, and the Bangalore jail, were 
entirely unrepresented, while from the Ellore jail only one 
small specimen was sent. The carpets from these jails are in 
such demand— orders being booked long in advance — that no 
specimens were available for exhibition at Calcutta. 

Some good specimens of grass mats were shown, espe- 
cially two from Tinnevelly, which were especially noticeable 
for the cloth-like fineness of their texture. 

Some good embroidery from the Hobart School for 
Muhammadan girls in Madras was exhibited in this class, the 
plmlkdris in imitation of those made in the Punjab being the 
best specimens. The best exhibit in this class was, however,, 
that of palampores^ or stamped and hand-painted cottons ; 
those from North Arcot, exhibited by the zamindar of 
Kalastri, and consisting of figure subjects from scenes 
in the Edmdyana, being most quaint. Other palampores' 
from the Kistna district were stamped in the Mughal 
pattern with trees and animals. These palampores excited 
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very general admiration, and were also much appreciated by 
a gentleman travelling in India some two or three years ago 
in order to purchase objects of art for the South Kensington 
Museum. They can be used with great effect for dados, 
or for screens, curtains, and table-covers. They also look 
very well when thrown over couches. Their price is very 
moderate, and there can be but little doubt that there would 
be a very large demand for them from Europe were they 
better known. Some so-called chintzes from various districts 
displayed considerable merit. 

A few figure models and toys and three curious sets of 
native playing-cards were shown. 

A sample piece of the celebrated Arni Biuslin, made in 
the Chingleput district, was exhibited. It would be impossible 
to exceed the fineness of this fabric, but its delicacy makes it 
very expensive, and the good qualities have been entirely 
replaced by coarser cloths, the fine samples being made only 
to special order. A few samples of coarser muslin, in the form 
oipagriSj and some excellent chuUs^ or women’s breast-cloths, 
from the Bellary district were also exhibited. The latter 
are of mixed cotton and silk, and display most excellent taste 
in the arrangement of colours, while the texture is very 
close and good. For European purposes, they look very 
effective when thrown over the back of a chair. Their price 
is about Re. 1-8 each. 

The woollen fabrics exhibited were of indifferent quality. 

The women’s cloths exhibited were .to some extent 
disappointing. Three very good silk cloths from Gan jam 
were shown ; but from Madura, where the best are generally 
supposed to be made, the cloths sent were renjarkable only 
for a tasteless profusion of gold embroidery on poor material. 
The result was that very high prices were asked for inferior 
specimens. From the North Arcot district came two very 
handsome gold-laced cloths for men, in which the combination 
of pearl gray and gold was most effective. 

A very interesting specimen of Kurg embroidery in 
red thread on a ground of white cotton cloth was shown 
by Mr. C. B. Madia. Some samples of embroidery were sent 
from the Saint John’s Orphanage, Nazareth, Tinnevelly, 
and there were also samples of lace from the Sarah Tucker 
Institution, Palamcottah, and of pillow-lace from the S. P. G. 
Mission school at Trichinopoly. Some of the specimens 
of pillow-lace displayed considerable merit, but it is said that 
the quality has deteriorated in recent years. Some very 
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good gold-lace made by the Native Christian women of the 
Nagercoil branch of the London Missionary Society was 
exhibited by the Maharaja of Travankur. One piece of 
combined gold and silver lace in this exhibit deserved special 
commendation. Several samples of the ordinary white 
Nagercoil lace also deserve to be specially mentioned. 

Some dress materials embroidered in gold and silk at 
the Hobart school for Muhammadan girls were show in this 
class. The work was similar to the embroidery already 
mentioned as being exhibited by this school, with the excep- 
tion of one dress made of black net and embroidered with 
gold and the wings of a green beetle of the Biiprestis order. 

A large q-ftantity of silver jewelry, executed by the- 
artists of the Maharaja of Travankur, was exhibited. Some 
bracelets and necklaces made of the small local silver coin 
called chakram are pretty, but, speaking generally, the remarks 
made above in regard to the silver-work apply also to these 
exhibits. Some tiger-claw jewehy was shown, the distin- 
guishing feature of the class being the gold jewehy lent by 
the Maharaja of Travankur, It would be hard to sui’pass 
many of these ornaments for correctness of design (from 
a Hindu point of view) and for faithful execution. Two 
pairs of valuable gold armlets inlaid with precious stones, 
exhibited by Pulicat Rdmaswdmi Chetty, were placed in the 
jewel-room. A collection of peasant jewelry as worn by 
the poorer classes in the town of Madras was also shown. 

A very complete collection of the ordinary ajoparel, 
ornaments, weapons, implements of the chase, and household 
utensils of the various tribes inhabiting the hills of the 
Madras presidency, was exhibited. The tribes represented 
include the Kurgs, the Tadas of the Nilgiris, the Kaders of 
the Anamalais, the Malai Arasers of Madura, the Cherumers, 
Parayers, Nayadys, and Muleers of Malabar, the Pampas 
of the Godavari, the Chensus of Kurnul and Kishna, and 
the Lumbadis of the Bellary district. The last-named are, 
however, a wandering tribe Hke the gypsies, — not a hill tribe. 

It will be observed from this account that though the 
collection might have been more complete in some respects, 
and more artistically excellent throughout, had more time been 
afforded for preparation, many of the exhibits were worthy 
of high praise, and many of the manufactures deserve 
encouragement. Regarding the probable effect of. the 
Exhibition on the industries represented, it may be safely 
stated that a considerable temporary stimulus will certainly 
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be given to the industries the {specimens of which specitilly 
attracted the attention of European visitors, such as the 
Tanjore ware, the Vizagapatam work, and the 'palam^ores. 
Under each of these heads large numbers of orders were 
registered by the officer in charge of the Court. This 
temporary impetus as regards mere quantity might become 
permanent if a more ready delivery of articles ordered could 
be ensured. Purchasers do not as a rule care to wait for 
two or three months between the date of an order and its 
execution. As regards the quality of the articles likely 
to be turned out should the increased demand for them 
continue, the prospects are unsatisfactory. Nothing can 
be worse for an artware than to become the object of an 
indiscriminating demand ; for the endeavour to keep the 
supply abreast of it tends to the inevitable detriment of 
the artistic qualities of the work. This is especially 
true of the majority of Indian arts, in which the workers 
are very limited in number, often consisting only of 
the members of two or three families. 



CHAPTER XV. 


The fine arts section of the Mysore Court, while neither 
so varied nor so ^tensive as that of the Courts of some of the 
other states and provinces, had several exhibits of intrinsic 
merit. 

Owing to want of time for preparing special articles for 
the Exhibition, and to the size of the ordinary sculptures 
of the country, which are too large for transport, only min- 
iature figures were sent for exhibition, and consequently 
the collection was not tj^pical. The material used for these 
miniature specimens is soapstone, which is easy to work when 
fresh quarried, but hardens with exposure. Carvings in this 
stone that have existed for centuries are met with throughout 
the province. Their surfaces are still bright, and the 
angles are as clean as when first cut. The artisans have 
nearly died out, though the skill and delicacy of the work 
of the few that survive show that the excellence of the old 
art is not yet extinct. 

The arts of engraving and lithography are of recent intro- 
duction into Mysore, and the specimens exhibited with one 
exception represented the result of European instruction. 
The province supplies all its own educational wants in the 
shape of maps and diagrams. 

Painting and drawing have long found a home in 
Mysore, but since the downfall of Musalman rule the 
demand for them has^radually declined, until in the present 
day painters have to supplement their profession by other 
means. The class or caste of painters has not, however, 
died out, as it is compulsory on parents to teach the imdiments 
of drawing to their children, whether their labom’ is profitable 
or not. Samples of crude paints and brushes manufactured 
by native artists for their own use were exhibited. The 
pictures painted with these primitive appliances excel all 
expectation in the durability and brightness of their tints. 
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The exhibits of ebony-work inlaid with ivory were worthy 
of notice, both in design and execution. This description 
of work seems to have been once much in vogue in the 
province, as good samples are constantly met in very old- 
fashioned furniture, and the patterns have been handed 
down for generations. Workmen in ebony are at present 
very few in number. 

The manufacture of lacquered toys gives employment 
to a number of hands, whose work is in demand throughout 
the province. Its value lies in the durability and finish^ of 
the colouring. The forms employed are traditional, being 
handed down from father to son. The prices of toys vary 
from tlmee pies to several rupees each. Tfie trade, of which 
Channapatam, a town on the Mysore State Railway, is the 
seat, admits of great expansion.’ 

Tlie famous sandal wood carvings of Sorab and Sagar 
formed perhaps the chief feature of the Court. The boxes, 
fans, cabinets, and cases forming this collection, were entirely 
covered with elaborate jiatterns, consisting for tho most part 
of medallions illustrating Hindu mythology, encircled by 
intricate foliage, with Jigm’es of animals in relief. Tho 
details, incongruous in themselves, were grouped with eastern 
skill, and formed an exceedingly rich ornamentation. Tho 
minuteness of the carving on wood of so hard and close 
a grain as sandal demands so much care and patience that 
the production of a single panel is the labom of months. 

The art of writing on palm-leaves, the durability of tho 
material employed, and the wonderful preservation of tho 
characters written, were illustrated by a few leaves taken from 
a standard work in the library of his^ Highness the 
Mahdnijrfi, dated 1418 of the era of Stilivahana (A.D. 1495). 
Another old manuscript with illustrations of the Harivansa, 
written at a period when printing and lithography were 
unknown, on paper manufactured in the province, was 
still fresh and clear. The illuminated illustrations, though 
wanting in perspective and in light and shade, showed much 
grace and beauty and a perfect knowledge of the art of 
colouring. The paper and ink used are now scarcely 
]:)rocurable in the province, as the excellent material foimeiH’ 
manufactured is being rapidly displaced by the cheaper 
productions of the \¥'est. 

dhvo taldds written on yeliha leaves ( Calolropis giganleu) 
by Purnaiya, the w'ell-known Diwfui of Haidar Ali and 
Ih'pu Sultdn, and afterwards of tlio liritiidi (JoYcrnmeiit 
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in Mysore, were cxiiibited. They are very old, but tlie leaf 
is intact, and the writing quite legible. Leaves are still 
used for giving lessons in writing in the interior, where paper 
is not easity procurable. They are supposed to impart 
the liabit of moving the pen with the great delicacy of touch 
so often observed in natives, most of whom can write freely 
and rapidly, resting the paper on the thigh while seated 
on the floor 

Ghannapatam, already mentioned as the seat of the t jy 
manufacture, is also famed for its musical instruments. The 
samples exhibited were of the kind ordinarily in use through' 
out Southern India. The best specimens of these instruments 
were, however, hlfet in transit, and thus Ghannapatam failed 
to obtain its proper place in the list of awards in this class. 
The musical wire drawn from the indigenous steel of this town 
is held in high repute by the natives of Southern India, 
and a bronze medal was awarded to it at the Exhibition. 
Among the local musical instruments was classed a pot made 
of a peculiar clay said to be found only at Ghannapatam. 
This vessel is used in lieu of a bass drum, and is exported to 
the Deccan and the Berars. Murchangs^ or Jews’ harps, are 
also manufactured in this town, and fg^rm an article of export. 
'The collection of musical instruments as a whole, however, 
failed to attract the favourable notice of the jurors. 

Three lithographs illustrative of the discipline of indig- 
enous schools previous to the introduction of the European 
system of instruction were shown. These were exceedingly 
characteristic of the classes of the people represented — 
Tamils, Telngfts, and Muhammadans — and were interest- 
ing as illustrating the tyrannical influence of the school- 
master over his charge and the torture suffered by the latter 
on the most trivial provocation. The punishments repre- 
sented are: (1) a boy suspending himself from the roof by 
a rope while he is birched b}^ the master ; (2) a boy made to 
assume for a protracted time the position of sitting on a chair 
with nothing under him to bear his weight; (3) aboyin a sitting 
posture, poised on hi^ feet, with his hands passed under his 
thighs and holding the tips of his ears between his index-finger 
and thumb ; (4j a boy the knuckles of whose right baud, 
when closed, are subjected to severe treatment with a slate 
or board ; (5) a boy havin^his cheek slapped and pinched ; 
(6) a boy pinned as in the game of cock-fighting, daubed 
with jaggery to attract ants, and thrown off his equilibrium, 
which he cannot regain. 
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The appliances," as may be expected, were few and 
primitiye in these schools. Kaditam, a rude prototype 
of what is now commercially known as “ Grerman parch- 
ment/’ served the combined purposes of slate and note-book. 
This article was prepared by the pupil himself by first 
sizing together several layers of common calico until they 
attained the rigidity of paste-board, and afterwards paint- 
ing the material thus obtained with a composition made 
of dhaiura leaves, -charcoal, and size. When perfectly dry, 
it was folded up as. slates are folded, and put between 
boards. The pencil used was a piece of soapstone, and the 
writings on this prepared cloth were of remarkable durability. 
The Vydsapitha w’-as a rude book-rest, revered absolutely 
necessary by the long hours of school life, and the cumbersome 
manuscripts of the Sdstras and other standard works of 
the past. The Hahje was a small black board prepared by 
the pupils, by repeated apjfiication of dhatiira leaves and 
charcoal to a plank about 3 feet in length by 1 foot in breadth. 
Kunthas are the common steel pointed pens or styles 
universally used for scratching on palm-leaves and still in 
use in some joarts of India. Lekhanis or reed pens were until 
very recently in exteng^ve use, owing partly to a prevailing 
opinion that pupils wlio commenced writing with steel nibs 
would never master a clerkly band, and partly to a super- 
stition against the use of quills. The Stationery Department 
used to issue these reeds to Government offices. Chitaldrug 
in Tiimkim is noted for the best lekhanis. 

Articles of every-day use are extensively made from 
the soapstone so 2 fieutiful in the Malnad. This material is 
both chiselled and burned, and is quite j)orous until hardened 
and rendered impervious by a hot oil bath."' Vessels made 
of it are durable, and range in price from a few annas to 
Es. 60. A hot or tejfidbath in a tub of soapstone is considered 
by the hill people to be a luxurious and efficacious remedy for 
certain diseases. 

Steel of Mysore manufacture secured prominent notice 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and received a medal at the 
Vienna Exhibition. The articles exhibited at Calcutta were 
so few and unimportant as to merit no special mention ; but 
the superiority of the charcoal-made steel for cutting tools 
over steel made by patented processes of manufacture is well 
Understood and readily admitted. 

Sravan^ Belagola, situated near the French Eocks, has 
from time immemorial been the seat of the manufacture of 
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brassware, by which, though it is to a great extent restricted 
to trays and small castings of animal forms, a great number 
of workmen earn their livelihood. Other parts of India are, 
however, vastly in advance of Mysore in this line. 

The bells and native drinking- vessels in bell-metal exhib- 
ited were of ordinary quality, but sufficed to sh o'# that local 
wants are locally supplied. 

The collection of gold by washing auriferous sand taken 
from the beds of hill-streams after heavy falls of rain is an 
industry carried on all over the province, and the crude 
appliances used for this purpose were shown. These consist 
of a wooden platter, roughly trimmed by the gold-seeker 
himself, an ear^enware basin, a-nd a scoop. The j^rocess of 
washing consists in separating -the pyrites from the sand by a 
liberal use of water, and treating the residue, after placing it 
in the wooden platter, with quicksilver and friction. The 
pyrites is then tied into a knot in a rag, covered over with 
cow-dung, and, when dry, burnt in an open fire to separate 
the gold from the quicksilver. Of the samples of gold quartz 
exhibited, the quartz from the Hclinali fields, taken from 
a depth of 105 feet, showed lumps of gold. The yield 
from this mine is reported at 6^ dwts. per ton of quartz 
crushed by steam machinery, and is expected to rise to 
10 dwts. per ton when the pyrites in the sand are also 
recovered 

Under the head of vehicles and wheelwright’s work 
were exhibited models of the ordinary agricultural cart 
with wooden discs for wheels; the improved cart with 
naves and spokes ; and the Hallu handy cart, used to bring 
home harvest from the fields in the hilly districts. This 
last carries Idads from four to six times as great as those 
of the ordinary cart, and requires as many pairs of 
bullocks to draw it. It is used for fairs and on festive 
occasions, such as marriages and holidays, when the cart is 
decorated and a platform is made by spreading planks 
on the framework. One of these, with five or six pairs of 
bullocks yoked to it, and carrying half the village folk on 
its spacious deck, is not an unusual sight in the Malnd^d. 
The farmer looks on this cart as an object of veneration, 
houses it carefully, and will on no account allow low-caste 
people to approach it. 

Nine locks of types fast disappearing from ordinary 
use were shown. They were cumbersome, inconvenient, 
and not expeditious to lock or unlock; but they were 
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very durable and not easily picked or broken. Four other 
locks in brass, ranging in price from 5 to 12 rupees each, 
from the districts of Chitaldriig and Tumkur, were made on 
the pattern of English locks, and were considered by the 
jurors to be deseWing of a bronze medal and second- 
class certilcate. The workmen are deserving of encourage- 
ment. 

The manufacture of indigenous glass for women’s 
bangles and scent- phials, which was illustrated by twenty-two 
exhibits, failed to attract special notice from the jurors. 

Glazed pottery is not nianufactimed by the people, and 
the specimens exhibited came from the jails and sappers’ 
workshops. The twenty-four specimens clays shown 
seemed, however, to indicate that it is not in consequence 
of the want of raw material that glazed pottery ware has not 
obtained a place among the manufactures of the province. 

Some silver trays and salvers were shown, which, though 
chaste and simple, obtained no award. A few articles of jail 
manufactme met with a ready sale at the Exhibition. 

Mysore has at noifperiod of its history been noted for 
cotton goods. Its wants have always been supplied from 
without, and local weaving is restricted to cloths of the 
coarser and poorer kinds, adapted for the labouring classes. 
Very few districts grow cotton, and the yarn for weaving is 
principally imported from the surrounding British territory. 
The principal exhibits came from the Famine Orphanage 
established by the Wesleyan Mission, and were very credit- 
able, as the work of children not of the weaver class. 

Woollen fabrics are woven of hand-spun yarn after 
the primitive fashion so common in India, without a slay 
and without healds. The exhibits consisted of fine Icamlis, 
priced at from 35 to 80 rupees, much prized in the home 
of their manufacture and preferred by the people to Eng- 
lish-made goods. The texture is fine, but the quality is 
never likely to become popular among Europeans, owing 
to the great harshness of the wool employed. Mysore, 
though a great wool-producing country Snd long famed for 
Icamlis and carpets, in which it carries on a considerable 
trade, did not show to advantage when these products 
were compared with similar goods from other parts of 
India. The samples of horse-clothing and blankets from 
the, newly-established mill at Bangalore were promising, 
and seemed to indicate a prosperous future for the wool- 
producers of the province. Fair coating Imnlis from the 
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Kolar district were also exhibited, and priced at from 10 to 
12 rupees the piece of 4 yards. These were said to be 
water-proof and very durable. OofPee-plauters and native 
gentlemen of Mysore patronise these kamlis extensively, and 
there is a fair trade in them. The more costly kinds, 
priced at 150 rupees a piece, were not shown at the 
Exhibition owing to want of time to weave samples. Dava- 
nagir is in high repute locally for the best descrij^tion of 
Icamlis. 

The exhibits of silk consisted of the common fabrics of 
native wear sold in the bazars. These were unadulterated, 
and the dyeing was of indigenous fast colours, while the 
texture was stoiHt and durable. The fabrics were wanting in 
quality and finish, and on that account were awarded only a 
second-class certificate and bronze medal. In point of price 
they seem to have been favourably received, as those in the 
Court had a rapid sale. 

Perfumed burning- sticks are manufactured only by 
Muhammadans, but are used by all classes of the people. The 
local consumption is large, and they are also ex]3orted exten- 
sively from Bangalore and Mysore to the Deccan. 

The horn manufactures exhibited, though of small value 
in themselves, consisted of articles of every-day use, and 
compared favourably with English manufactures of the 
same class in quality, finish, and price. The Exhibition 
has resulted in large orders. The industry is of recent intro- 
duction into Mysore, and at present is carried on only in 
Bangalore, where all the shops get their supplies of combs, 
buttons, <&c., from local workmen. 

The models of railway carriages, as supplied by 
Messrs. C. A*[3pavoo Chetty and Sons to the Southern 
Mahratta State Railway, and the architectural drawings and 
surveys by the School of Engineering and Natural Science, 
Bangalore, which were exhibited, are worthy of mention. 

Bees have long been domesticated by the hill tribes 
of the Malnad, and it is not unusual to find hives attached 
to the eaves of •the coRee-planter’s bungalow in the 
Chikmaglur district. The contrivance that does duty 
for a hive is a cliatti reversed and perforated, to allow 
of the ingress and egress of the bees. Those chatiis are 
covered inside and outside with bees-w’'aXj and are placed 
among the trees in the forests about the beginning ,of 
January. Swmrms arc attracted by the smell of the honey 
and wax, and the chatiis are at once tenanted, In the 
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course of a month or six weeks the bee-keeper visits his 
pottery hives, and after carefully covering them with a thick 
towel carries them home and places them, month down- 
wards, on a plank, under the eaves of his thatched hut. 
During the cold season the hives are covered over with 
loose straw to keep them warm, and the bees are fed on a ball 
of rice-flour mixed with honey, which is placed once a 
week in each hive. About June the bees disappear, but 
always return with increased swarms on the setting in of 
the monsoon. The samples of honey and hives at the 
Exhibition received a certificate of honour. 

The Mysore samples of coffee are the true Coffee 
Aralica, The tree is said to have been introduced into 
the province two centuries ago by a Muhammadan pilgrim 
from Mecca named Bababudan, who established himself 
on the hill range forming the backbone of the country, 
which is still known as the Bababudan hills. The era of 
coffee-planting may, however, be said to have commenced 
sixty years ago, when the first European planter, Mr. Canon, 
opened his estate, which now goes by the name of 
Mailamone. The coffee grown on this estate fetches the 
highest prices in the London market. The samples exhibited 
were awarded a certificate of honour for the berries, and 
a certificate for the preparation and cleaning of the seed. 

The cardamom from the Cardamaney Estate in Man- 
zurabad, and the areca-nut from Birur, in Kadur, were 
excellent. 

A very interesting collection of 140 views of the 
architectural remains in the country was exhibited. These 
were taken some years back by the late Colonel Dixon at the 
cost of the Mysore Government, and have been presented 
'to the Imperial Museum of Calcutta. Among the i^hotographs 
exhibited by professionals, the collection sent by Mr. G. 'C.» 
Brown, of the Cubbon, Bangalore, received a first-class 
certificate and silver medal. 



^HAPI^ER X?I. 


^ioxth-M.tBtzxn l^XGhmzB mxh ©ubh:. 

In the year 1867 an exhibition ’Was held at Agra under 
the auspices of the North-Western Provinces Grovernment, 
the net cost of which to the local Government was 2 J lakhs of 
rupees, exclusive of the cost to other provinces. The Bombay 
collection, for instance, was valued at Es. 10,000. In 
the closing address his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
remarked : — 

“ Such an event is not likely to recur in these provinces for some 
years to come, hut local associations will he left to work up to the 
present model. I trust, however, that the next that may he held, 
whether organised hy Grovemment or hy private enterprise, may as 
much excel the present as this surpasses previous eSorts ” 

Since that time there have been district agricultural 
shows, notably those which have become annual at Buland- 
shahr, Mirat, Saharanpur, Alighar, and Bahraich, in which 
art and manufactures bear a small part. Shows were held at 
Lucknow in 1881 and 1882, at which art and manufactures 
again received considerable attention, while art contributions 
have been sent, either independently from various towns, 
or as jp?ovincial collections to exhibitions at Vienna, Paris, 
Calcutta, Amsterdarfi, Sydney, Melbourne, Simla, Lahore, 
and Jeypore. 

The Calcutta International Exhibition was, however, 
the first since 1867, at which the local Government of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh had made extensive 
efforts through its district officers to procure a thoroughly 
representative collection. 

To afford some estimate of the progress made since 
that tinie, a summary is given of the natm’e of the contribu- 
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tions from each district to the Agra Exhibition and Calcutta 
Exhibition : — 

District. -Agra Exhibition, 1867. Calcutta Exhibition, 1883. 

Saliaranpur ... White wood carvings, Wood-carving in soft white and in 
fibre. dark hard wood ; the latter (or 

which the doorway and doors 
leading into the Court formed a 
good example), most delicate and 
artistic, silver and gold emhroi* 
dery, illuminated manuscripts, 
old paintings, .silver ornaments, 
pottery, glass, models of machi- 
ner^ work in Sambur leather, 
checks and coloured cloths. 

Muzafiarnagar Papier-mache ware, wool- Papier-machd/* ware, woollen blan- 
len blankets. kets. 

]\Iirat ... Cabinet-work, porcelain, silver-work, 

embroidered hand-made muslins, 
basket-work, cutlery, lithography, 
coloured and checked cotton cloths, 
miscellaneous cotton manufactures, 
leather- work. 

Eulandsahhr Gold and silver jewelry, Carved and inlaid wood-work, 
carved wood, pottery, glazed pottery and glazed tiles, 

glass, toys, papier- woollen and silk “ Persian” carpets, 

mache, embroidery, cotton carpets and hangings, hand- 

brass, copper, iron, made muslins, plain and embroider- 

and lock-work (all ed with gold thread, hand-prmted 

plain), cotton cloths cottons, 

and woollen blankets, 
carved soapstone, per- 
fumes. 

Alighar ... Brass-work, pottery, Wood-carving, cotton carpets, un- 
carved soapstone. glazed pottery, coloured cotton 

cloths, leather- work (ornamental), 
brass-work, illuminated manu- 
scripts. • 

Mattra ... Toys, carved wood and Silver toys, graven brass ornament, 

lacquerware, perfumes. silk and cotton rope of varymg 
colours and fineness. 

Agra City ... Embroidered silks and Marble inlaid and carved, and fret- 

muslms, gold and work, sandstone fret-work, carved 

silver lace, marble soapstone, gold and silver^ embroi- 

inlaid, carved soap- dery ojt leather, silk and vmvet, silk 

stone, arms, and cloths, gold and silver lace, electro- 
copper-work, tiles, platedware, life-sized figures in 

furniture, basket- clay and wood illustrating types of 

work, woollen and peasant jewelry, glazed and un- 
cotton carpets, cotton glazed pottery, lacquerware, fea- 

clotbs, fans, coins. ther and fibre fans, arms, illumi- 

nated manuscripts, hand-printed 
cotton cloths, silk, woollen, and 
camel’s hair carpets of Persian 
design, cotton carpets ; also a very 
fine collection or ancient brass 
utensils and implements. 



District, 

Eta 

Mainpuri 

Etawa 

Farrukhabad 

Cawnpore 

FateKpur 

Jbausi 

Hamirpur 

Banda 

Allahabad 

Mirzapur 
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Agra Exhibition, 1867. 

. Cotton carpets, fibre 
mats. 

Wood inlaid with brass. 


, Hand-printed cottons, 
cotton carpets, woollen 
rugs, fibre mats, brass- 
work, pottery, com- 
mon tiles, tents. 


% 

Daris, cotton cloths, 
cutlery, leather, furni- 
ture, tents, brass and 
iron -work (plain). 

^Ordinary brass, copper, 
and lock-work ; cut- 
lery, pottery, glass, 
carved wood, soaptone, 
lacquer, clay models. 

Cotton cloths, brass- 
work. 


Persian carpets, cotton 
cloths, fibre manufac- 
tures, brass-work. 


Stone-carving, Persian 
carpets, glass, brass- 
work, lacquer-work. 


Calcutta Exhibition, 1883. 

Cabmet-work, leather- work in horse 
hide, glass, coloured cloths. 

Wood inlaid with brass. 

Carved wood, glass, horn, and fea- 
ther-work. 

Hand-printed cloths from both Fur- 
rukhabad and Eanauj, wood-carv- 
ing, cabinet-work, perfumes, 
embroidered leather, glazed pot- 
tery and tiles, Persian carpets, 
cotton carpets and cotton manu- 
factures, including tents ; also a fine 
collection of old coins from Kanauj. 

Leather-work (not catalogued), tents. 


Hand-printed floor-cloths and ceihng- 
clotbs, painted wood, pamted packs 
of cards. 


Woollen carpets and rugs, silks, 
muslins, glazed pottery, brass, 
copper, and bell-metal work, pea- 
cock feather trimmings and fans, 
toys, leather-work (embroidered), 
arms, cotton cloths, woollen 
blankets, peasant jewelry. 

Silver ornaments, images of Hindu 
deities in brass and pewter, models 
of agricultural implements. 

Ornaments and useful household 
articles in agates and moss ^agates, 
cut and pohshed. 

Persian carpets, both from the Indian 
Carpet Mannfacturmg Company 
and from the jails, cotton carpets 
and miscellaneous cotton and other 
fibre manufactures, glazed pottery, 
lithography, printing, bookbmd- 
ing, and engravmg. 


Stone-carving, Persian carpets. 


* In the 1867 catalogue there was evidently some confusion about Eatehpur and Eatehghur. 
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District. 

Agra Exhikition, 1807. 

Calcutta Exhibition, ISS.*?. 

Banares City ... 

, Persian carpets, cotton 
carpets, cotton cloth, 
S3lk.s, hinJchahs, brass, 
pottery, cabinet-work, 
tiasket-work, toys, 

clay figures, ivory- 
work, fibres, mats, &c. 

Persian carpets, cotton carpets, cotton 
cloths, silks, Jcitikhahs, c'lubruidi'ri'd 
silk and velvet, hand- woven muslin, 
ivory-carvlug and ivory Cutuiturc, 
paiuting.s on ivory and tale, brass- 
w.iro — plain, graven, and pohsiied, 
enamels on gold, peasant jewi'lry, 
bead- work toys, clay ligures, silver- 
work, arms, musical insLi'umenls, 
scientific instruments. 

Giazipur 

Glass-work, perfumes. 

Perfumes, cabinet-work, glass-ivork. 

Jaunpur 

Perfumes. 

Perfumes, papier-macho Marc. 

Azirngliar 

Silks, silver-work, bell- 
metal work, glazed 
pottery. 

Silks, satius, mu.sliiis, glazed pot* 
tcry, / 

Gorakhpur ... 

Embroidered leather, 
cabmet-work. 

Embroidered loathoi’, cabiutd-w ovk, 
brass-work. 

Basti 

Basket-work and toys. 

Persian carpets (jail luado). 

Bijuor 

Carved ebony, cotton 
cloths, perfumes, silk, 
fibre mats, brass- work, 
cutlery. 

Carved ebony, papier-maehe, glass, 
cotton cloths. 

Moradalbad ... 

Brass-work, pottery, cab- 
inet-work, glass, cotton 
cloths. 

Silver-work, mctal-work, cabinet- 
work, pottery, cotton, carpets, 
cotton cloths. 

Badaon 


Papier-machd, wood-carving. 

Bareli 

Gold and silver-work 
(probably foreign), 

fibre mats, cotton car- 
pets and hangings, 
pottery (probably 

Bampur). 

Carved, painted, and lacquered w’ood* 
work, Ipck-work, scientific instru- 
ments, toys, cotton carpets, hang- 
ings, &c. 

Slialija]iani)tir 


Lacquered and painted irood, Iiu* 
ornamonts, cutlery, basket-work, 
and fibre matting. 

PhilihHt 



Inlaid wood, furniture, amf carved 
wood. 

Bampur State 


Gold and silver-work, cleciro-plufed 
work, painting on glass, illumi- 
nated manuscri])l s, rielily muiiuted 
arms, papicr-maelie, glazed potterv, 
toys, Persian carjiet.s, iiil.iid silver 
or iit^ri-wai'c, lino coLtuu damask, 
plain and embroidered uilJi gold 
thread, fine steel wire for inusieul 
in.strumcnls, steel Ihh-huoks, fish- 
mg-bnos. 
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Distriob, Agi-a Exhibition, 18G7. 

Lucknow City Woollen mgs, silver- 

work, clay models, 
cotton rues, fibre mats, 
and silk cloth. 


Calcutta Exhibition, 1883. 

Black metal inlaid with silver, black 
metal inlaid with gold, silver, 
silver-gilt, and enamelled silver- 
work, gold and silver lace, gold, 
silver, and silk embroidery on 
velvet, leather, silk, and mnslin, 
hand-made muslins— plain and em- 
broidered with thread {cTiiTcan 
work), glazed and imglazed pottery, 
coloured whole and in designs, 
brass, copper, and white metal, 
perforated, graven, and plain ; 
terra-cotta fi^rines, life-sized clay 
models, perfumes, illuminated 
manuscript, arms, Persian carpets, 
cotton carpets m Persian and other 
designs, musical instruments, hand- 
printed cottons, lithographic print- 
ing and hookbinding, kite-string 
of smgular fineness, &c., &c. 


Hardui ... •••*•• Silver ornaments. 

Sitapur ... Silk ... Illuminated manuscripts, ancient 

rams, cotton prints, brass-work. 

Barabanki ... Glazed pottery, cotton carpets, cotton 

cloths, toys, and a collection of 
fishing implements. 


Bahraich ... Pelt rugs, woollen mgs, Feltings, basket-work, 
brass-work (probably 
foreign). 


Gonda ... Painted pottery, basket-work, painted 

leather, ivory-carvings. 

Faizabad ... Hand-woven and cm- Hand-woven mnshus, plain and 

broidery muslins, embroidered lace, gold and silver- 
cotton cloths. * work, hand-printed and woven 

cotton cloths. 

Sultanpnr ... • Bcll-metal work and basket-work. 

Eai Bareli ... Hand-woven muslins, plain and 

embroidered. 

Partabgarh ... Arms and carved marble (not cata- 

logued). 


After all, tliis comparative statement is somewhat delu- 
sive, and too much^in favour of 1867, as some of the articles 
-then exhibited, though not so ^.pecified, were clearly Lan 
collections of foreign articles, and were'HCt'pPQtlllced in the 
districts credited with them. Again, a comparison by 
•numbers would reveal how much the trust in and appreciation 
of exhibitions has developed ; Bijnur carving, for instance, 
in 1867 was confined to some eight very ordinary articles, 
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of wliicli tliree were lent by the Lieutenant-Governor ; while 
about 800 articles, comprising the highest class of work 
turned out, were sent to Calcutta at the cost to Government 
of carriage only. 

To note the improvement in each class of exhibit which 
appears on a careful comparison of the catalogues would take 
up too great space. Persian carpets are perhaps tlie most 
noticeable instance of development ; and looking at the wealth 
of colour and design displayed at Calcutta, particularly from 
Agra, it is worth noticing that the best carpet from the 
provinces in 1867 was one from Mirzapui', valued at Ps, 165, 
and the next an Agra jail carpet, 24 feet by 19 J feet, 
valued at Rs. 98. 

Moradabad metalware was then apj)arently represented 
by nine samples of brass. For Calcutta, though the cost of 
carriage only was defrayed by Government, some 5,000 
articles were tendered for exhibition by the workmen, 
comprising samples of every description of the best work 
undertaken. 


Banaras brass, Lucknow Mdri, and the pottery of Kimr ja 
(Bulandshahr), Rampur, and Lucknow, have also greatly 
developed. 

No doubt for some time after the Mutiny many of the arts 
were in a depressed condition, owing to the poverty which 
the war had engendered, but a revival, duo jxxrtly to 
railways and partly to exhibitions, has taken place in most 
of them. There can be Httle doubt, from the inquiries 
ah’eady received regarding exhibits, that the Exhibition will 
be fruitful of much good', both in augmenting sales, in 
stirring up inquiry, and in bringing to light work xvliich 
may have been overlooked on this occasion. . 

It is much to be regretted that the absence of details 
from the district lists generally has left the catalogue so 
barren of descriptive matter. In this connection the 


provinces are at a disadvantage in being without those schools 
of art supervised by cultivated taste in which B('ngal, 
Bombay, and the Punjab rejoice. An interesting monograph 
the trades of Lucknow, written bv M"*’ Iloey, C.S., and 

anoonr manufactures winch 

appeai m tfo „aue reports of the Agricultural Dcpartiiieiit 
and brief notes m the Settlement Keports, so far coiistituto 
the mam sources of information. ii=iuiuo 

- That so lai-ge a collection was brought together on Ihis 
occasion was mainly the result of the public spirit and 
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interest evinced by the municipalities of tbe province. That 
of Lucknow was the first to come forward. It was closely 
followed by Agra and Banaras, and at longer intervals by 
Farrukhabad, Saharanpur, Gliazipur, Gorakhpur, &c. 

Among the private exhibitors his Highness the Nawdb 
of Eampm-, his Highness the Mahdrdija of Banaras, Mirza 
Sulim an Kadr, brother of the ex-King of Oudh, Nawdb 
Mahndi Ali Khan of Lucknow, B4ja Bakr Ali Khan, C.I.E., 
Mr. J. 8. Growse, C.S., C.I.E., Captain Monck-Mason, R.A., 
Seth Lachmi Das of Matira, Bdja Amir Hasn Khan 
Bahddur, Munshi Sheo Narain of Agra, Pandit Gopindth 
of Lucknow, and Babu Bani Prasad of Mirzapur, were 
conspicuous in the assistance afforded. 

Some life-sized portraits of former Kings of Oudh were 
contributed from Lucknow to the Art Gallery, where also 
some of the best of the Banaras gold and silver-work and 
embroidered kinlchals were exhibited. 

It was at first hoped that separate space would have 
been allotted to the jail departments of the province, in 
which case the remarkable and varied collections sent down 
might have been shown to far greater advantage, so far as 
that department is concerned. The space at the disposal 
of the Executive Committee did not, however, admit of this, 
and the arrangement, had it proved feasible, would have 
caused great loss in decorative effect to the Provincial Court, 
The artistic arrangement of the Court was due to 
Dr. Tyler, Superintendent, Central Prison, Agra. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


fluniab. 

The Punjab Court was intended to represent as com- 
pletely as possible the actual state of the industrial arts of 
the proYince, and to show the articles for'^liich an increas- 
ing sale is desirable. 

Contributions by the Governments of Bengal and of the 
Punjab of Bs. 7,000 each for the purchase of articles to bo 
retained in the permanent possession of those Governments 
enabled the Provincial Committee to iDrocure a fairly repre- 
sentative collection of purchased articles from craftsmen, 
■whose limited means would not allow them to contribute 
independently; and many of the choicest objects shown, 
such as the richly-carved doors and windows from Bhcra 
and Chiniot, were specially ordered beforehand. It is ^to 
be regretted that, as the Committee was not ai^pointod till 
the 31st of May 1883, and as many of the best workmen 
live in remote districts and work with exceeding deliber- 
ation, some of the best working time of the year was 
lost. Parts of the province are in the hot weather prac- 
tically locked up so far as many industries are concerned. 
Many of the articles, too, were not seen by the President 
or Secretary of the Committee till it was time to des- 
patch them to Calcutta, and no time was left for alterations 
or additions. Moreover, although every effort was made 
to minimise the trouble entailed on district officers, it -was 
impossible to spare them as much as was desirable, 
considering their manifold labours. With nIBre time at tlio 
disposal of the Committee it could have more frequently dealt 
directly with the craftsmen. The services of officers, however, 
were in all cases most freely given, and it is to their efforts 
that the completeness and representative character of the 
collection are due. It was found that many objects ju’oeured 
f<?r the Committee by officers in remote districts were seen 
for the first time by persons whose Indian experience might 
be reckoned wide, while the greater part of the collection 
was new to the ordinary Calcutta public. 
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In addition to the. articles purchased by the Committee 
and obtained through district officers, important contributions 
were made by merchants, manufacturers, and private persons. 
Among these may be mentioned articles sent by Messrs. Davee 
Sahai and Ohamba Mai and by Messrs. Davee Sahai and 
Purb Dyal of Amritsar. The trade in fine woollen goods, 
which has long been reckoned the most important speciality 
of the province, was also represented by Abdulla Loan, of 
Ludhifina, and Lfila SMigrd,m, of Amritsar. Haji Malik 
Rahman, merchant and honorary magistrate of Peshawar, sent 
a consignment of characteristic importations from Kabul and 
Persia, including carpets, furs, and other articles, as well as 
specimens of the>rustic manufacturoKS of the Deraj dt. The 
jKoftgiliiS, or damasceners of Sialkot and Gujrat, were only 
too eager to contribute; and to prevent disappointment 
it was decided to limit the articles to be sent by each 
maker to six. In spite of this restriction upwards of 500 
articles were sent. From Hoshiarpur the wood-inlayers and 
lacquer-turners sent a large selection of furniture, brackets, 
picture-frames, and other articles in shisham wood inlaid 
with ivory. The miniature painters of Delhi were no less 
willing to avail themselves of the Exhibition, and contrib- 
uted a large number of the elaborate paintings on ivory for 
which their * city has long been famous. Messrs. Manick 
Chand and Messrs. Moti Ram, shawl and embroidery mer- 
chants, and Lala Sundar LM, curiosity-dealer, with Chandra 
Ldl, of the firm of Hari Rdm Jagan Nfith, of the same town, 
also sent specimens of their various wares, some of which 
were costly and beautiful. Mr. Gr. Smyth, Deputy Commis' 
sioner of Delhi, and Khan Bahadur Sayyid Amir Ali, took 
great pains in* procuring examples of Delhi wares, and 
prepared an interesting preliminary display in the Delhi 
Town Hall. 

The industrial schools of Kasur in the Lahore district 
and of Hoshiarpur sent woollen pile carpets, cotton daris^ and 
ornamental wood- work. The Mayo School of Art contributed 
drawings of the cotoured pottery architecture peculiar to 
Lahore, terra-cotta sculpture, ornamental wood-work, litho- 
graphs, glazed pottery, designs for carpets, plaster-work, oil- 
paintings, &c. The cutlers and lapidaries of Bhera in the 
Shahpur district sent knives and swords, and the lapidaries 
from Amritsar contributed agate, lapis-lazuli, carnelian, and 
jade ornaments, consisting chiefly of necklaces. Silversmiths, 
draughtsmen, gold-lacemakers, silk-weavers, and embroiderers 
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from various parts of the province also swelled tlie list of 
exhibitors. 

Besides the articles purchased for the Government and 
those exhibited for sale, loans and presentations were kindly 
made by H.H. the Mahdrdja of Patiala, H.H. the Nawdb of 
Bahdwalpur, H.H. the Rdja of N^hha, H.H. the Rdja of 
Chamba, through Major C. H. T. Marshall, Superintondont 
of the Chamba State ; Rai Bahddur Kanhya Ldl, M.I.C.E., 
Rd^ni Kirpa Dai, Ldla Karm Ohand, Rdis, Amritsar ; Mr. E. 
Nicholl, Secretary, Amritsar Municipal Committee ; Sergeant 
Hanlon, Public Works Department, Peshawar 5 JLdla Cliandu 
Lai, Delhi, and others. 

Sir Oliver B. St. John, K.C.S.I., R-E,/" on special duty 
in Kashmir, was instrumental in the preparation of* a largo 
collection of shawls, plain and embroidered, applications of 
the various forms of Kashmir needlework to articles of modern 
use, chased and gilded silverware, chased and engraved brass 
and copper articles, objects in enamel, gilded and 

silvered, papier-mache and painted woodware, silk and wool- 
len carpets, felt, cotton prints and other fabrics, with samples 
of wines and brandies from the vineyards of H.H. tlio 
Mahdrdja, and specimens of timber and other raw products. 
It was found impossible to allot an entirely separate Court 
to^ Kashmir ; and this collection, with the exception of the 
wines and raw products, occupied space within the area 
assigned to the Punjab. From Kashmir also Mr. E. Bigex 
brought a number of woollen pile carpets. The whole collec- 
tion was sent down under the charge of Mr. E. Johnson, an 
officer in the employment of the Kashmir state. 

The jails of the Punjab are celebrated for their manu- 
facture of carpets, and steps were taken to represent fully 
an industry which has been the subject of much comment}. 
Contributions of carpets, daris, mmj matting, and paper, 
were received from the jails of Delhi, Hisdr, Ambala, 
Amritsar, Sialkot, Lahore, Jhilam, Gujdrt, Rawalpindi, 
Peshawar, Multdn, and Dera Ismail Kh4n. 

It will be seen that although the Space allotted to the 
Punjab, consisting of two bays on the east and two on 
the west side of the southern nave of the ludian Court, 
with the intervening space, was larger than that taken up 
other province or state excepting Calcutta, the 
rmmber and bulk of the articles to be displayed was more 
than sufficient to fill it. There were over five thousand * 
articles to show ; and the walls, roof, and floor space, were 
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necessarily so closely packed that the Court was open to the 
criticism that it appeared overcrowded. Por the deco- 
ration, a frieze of painted ornament in tempera on brown 
paper, bearing the names of the districts into which the 
province is divided, and measuring 144 feet in length, was 
prepared in the Mayo School of Art. This frieze, of which no 
two panels were alikej had precisely the effect anticipated, of 
framing in the Court with a characteristic and significant 
band of coloured ornament. The two western bays were^ 
devoted to the exhibition of wood-work, lacquer, &c., and’ 
carved doors and windows, rich in surface ornament, but 
severe in their qjrchitectonic lines, furnished a sort of fa 9 ade 
to this section, which, surmounted by the emblazoned frieze 
already mentioned, and diversified by terra-cotta busts of 
workers in wood, and some specimens of the richly-fretted 
and gilded ceiling*work once common in the Punjab, was 
perhaps more characteristic of the province than anything in 
the Court. The roofs on both sides were draped in cotton 
prints from Kapurth^la, Kot KamMia, Delhi, and Lahore. 
Carpets were hung wherever space was available. On the 
eastern side the line of the back wall was broken by a large 
lunette bearing in relief the arms of the Punjab, herald- 
ically coloured and gilt, from which depended a map of the 
province, showing the districts, roads, rivers, railways, and 
chief towns, and inscribed with a brief summary of the 
arts and industries practised in each town and district. 
On this side, in glass cases, were exhibited Kashmir silver 
and enamel, ivory-carving, Delhi embroidery, patoU or gold 
lacework, a small q^uantity of jewelry, and shawls, curtains, 
prints, phulMriSj and koft-ware. In the nave the most 
prominent place was taken up by the show-case of the 
Egerton Woollen Mills Co., against the back of which 
was built a trophy of Multdn and Delhi pottery. Glass cases 
filled with textile and other fabrics occupied the remainder of 
the space. To provide additional wall space it was necessary 
to build four partitions between the Court and its neighbours 
— Bombay, Madras,* Hyderabad, and the North-Western 
Provinces. T^hese were covered with dark red kharwa^ 
and fitted with openings or gangways with ornamental 
door-heads. The decoration and arrangement of the Court 
was carried out by Ldla Dhanpat Rai, clerk to the Mayo 
School of Art ; Sher Muhammad and Ram Singh, assistajit 
teachers ; and Amfr Bakhsh, student, who composed the staff 
working under the orders of the Secretary. 
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It was found impossible to display within the limits of 
the Court the large number of carpets sent. Permission was 
therefore obtained to use the large staircase of the Imperial 
Museum, where carpets, daris, and matting, were shown. 

Having given a brief sketch of the general scheme and 
arrangement of the Court, it may be useful to pass in rapid 
review the various classes of objects exhibited, indicating 
as briefly as may be their qualities as art manufactures and 
.their claims on the attention of the purchasing public. 

The interesting school of Delhi miniature-painting on 
ivory, which is a survival, and to some extent also a revival, 
of the Persian limning encouraged at th^ Courts of the 
Mughal Emperors, was largely present in its older form 
of conventionalised representation, as well as in the more 
naturalistic modern style due to the influence of photo- 
graphy. There can be no question as to the delicacy of 
handling of these works ; but they have but little of the 
freedom, force, and variety looked for in modern European 
art. * They are perhaps indeed at their best when strictly 
decorative in character. It is a matter for regret that of 
the very large number exhibited not one was sold. Authentic 
old pictures in the Persian style, on paper, exhibited by 
Sundar. L^l, met with a better fate. A series of Hindu 
mythological pictures by a Kashmiri limner living at Lahore 
were not without interest, and were acquired for the Bengal 
Government. H.H. the Mahdrfija of Pdtiala and H.H. the 
K4ja of Ndbha also exhibited works in this class. The 
students of the Mayo School of Art showed views of 
the. curious mosques and tombs in Lahore and the neigh- 
bourhood, which are enriched with a mosaic of coloured 
pottery. A piece of ornament embossed in paper by the 
finger-nails, one of which is carefully kept long for the 
purpose, was a specimen of one of the many puerilities 
which have long been popular in India. Whole books aro 
sometimes embossed in this way. 

The only examples of sculpture shown were three terra- 
cotta portrait busts, — one by &. G. Pinto, the teacher of 
modelling and moulding in the School of Art, and two by 
the Principal of that institution. 

Under the head of architectoal drawings were shown 
measured elevations of some of the buildings in Lahore and 
iis neighbourhood by students of the Mayo School of Art, 
and a set of outlines by Ghasita Mistri, of the' Public 
Works Department, 
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A few ornamental designs by the Mayo School of Ar(- 
were the sole contributions to the lithography class, 
of photographs there were only a series of twelve pie.turoa 
of public buildings in Lahore and Amritsar by Lai 
Bahddur Kanbya Ldl, M.I.C.E.j Executive Engineer of 
Lahore. 

Among objects which it was not easy to classify may 
be mentioned a curious piece of embroidery lent by il.Ijf, 
the Rdja of Chamba through the Superintondtaii of tho 
Chamba state. This was worked about ninety yours sincio 
by the handmaidens of the Ednis of ChambUj—prohably 
about the sam^ time as a similar piece now framed in 
the South Kensington Museum. The work is in a very tine 
tapestry stitch, in coloured silk, and is exqui, vilely wrought 
on both sides, the whole measuring about thirty feet, and 
recalling in the archaic quality of its design, though not in 
its exquisite execution and brilliant colour, tlio Buyoux 
tapestry, d'he legend illustrated is too long to relate bore, 
but it includes deeds of daring and a good deal of Kslaughter 
with horses, chariots, and many figures. A gold medal was 
awarded to this interesting work. 

Under the same head may be mentioned the scahengrav- 
ing of Harmdn Sing and Pratdp Singh, of Shdluibdd, in the 
Ambala district. The trade of the mohr-Jeand, or signet- 
cutter, is a common one, hut it is almost univcrsall}" conJined 
to engraving vernacular signatures on blood-stones for tho 
use of those who sign their names by affixing an impression 
of their seals. The craftsmen named above, hfnv<?vf*r, 
have carried their practice further than usual, and can 
engrave crests and animals in intaglio^ both in .stone and 
metal, with great skill. They deserve to bo more widely 
known. 

Plis ■ Highness the Mahfirdja of Patiala exhihitcil five 
books, including one in embossed finger-nail work. (Hh<T 
books were shown by Delhi curiosity-dealers. It in bo 
regretted that sufficient space w^as not available in which to 
disi^lay these hooks To advantage. 

The musical instruments of the Punjab arc*, C‘xcf*pt, u 
few peculiar to tho frontier, all of old, unvaried, truditiiosui 
forms. A few forms only could be collected for fins Exhi- 
bition, both time and inquiry being necessary to product^ a 
complete collection. The most popular of all imsfrumiadsis 
the sitch^ a sort of lute, which is made in various forms, all 
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haying a general similarity, e.g, the madham, the cliarga^ and 
the tarlddr. Of these the madham sitdr, which has five, or 
sometimes six, strings of steel and brass, is the commonest. 
It is a fretted instrument, and the sixteen frets are not fixed, 
as in the guitar, but are moveable, and are arranged for the 
particular rdg^ or melody, by the performer. The charga 
sitdr has no frets, and only four strings. The tarhddr (like 
the Un) has an understrung set of five steel wires, which are 
sympathetic, or jingle in sympathy with the upper strings. 
The tdus is a many-stringed instrument, the body of which 
is shaped like a peacock. It is played with a bow of black 
horse-hair. The bin is an instrument played^ with the finger 
guarded by a misrab^ or wire thimble. It consists of a long 
narrow board with the pegs at the end, having the disc 
fretted and supported on two hollow gourds for resonance. 
The drone or jingle is given by a set of five sympathetic 
strings. There is another instrument called hin^ which is not 
to be confused with this. It is a rude double flageolet 
inserted into a small gourd, and being played by snake- 
charmers and beggars, is often distinguished as the Unjogi. 
A decorated example was exhibited. 

Other stringed instruments —the psaltery and the Jcanun 
or harp — are now very rare. A quaint and curious instru- 
ment is the saringi or fiddle, a very beautiful specimen of 
which was included in the collection. In this the strings are 
made of cat-gut, but the resonance strings are of thin brass 
wire. Wind-instruments capable of variety of tone hardly 
exist, other than the Jm, rude sarnas or bagpipes, and 
several small flutes. Various trumpets and horns aro 
used in Kangra. There are also horns, conch shells, t&c., 
but all these give only one or two notes, are harsh and 
discordant, and cannot be classed as musical instruments. 

The only system of music known is the* Hindu, 
which has a seven-note scale, approximating to our own. 
The stringed instruments are all tuned to one modi- 
fication or repetition of the key-note {fchirj). 

In the class of furniture and ^upholstery a groat 
variety of work was shown, some of which was catalogued 
under the head of lacquered, wood, and inlaid work. The 
chairs and camp furniture of Guzrat aro perhaps the best 
known articles in the class. Examples of all these were 
shown. The trade seems to be increasing ; and as the 
workmanship is good and the prices are moderate, it 
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deserves the encouragement which it receives. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that, like other Punjab handicrafts, this is 
of recent introduction. The cheaper forms of chair were 
not shown, but there is a large production at Kirtarpur, 
in the Jalandhar district. Tables made of sMsham wood 
inlaid in geometric patterns by Nizdm Dfn of Lahore, a 
stationery-cabinet and an occasional table, both carved and 
inlaid in Arabic designs, by Mania Bakhsh of the School of 
Art, and inlaid work by the Kasur School of Industry, were 
noticeable as examples of good oriental ornament applied 
to ^er 3 r-day use. A cabinet or sideboard in inlaid work, 
and the geometrical wood-framing common in the Punjab, 
similar to that seen in Arabic moucharabiehs, was perhaps 
the most complete work of this new school (which is really 
only a revival of the old), but it was considered to be spoilt by 
the introduction of coloured plaques of Hyderabad lacquered 
ornament. The Hoshiarpur shisham wood furniture inlaid 
with ivory was shown in large quantities. This craft owes 
much to the exertions of Mr. W. Coldstream, formerly 
Deputy Commissioner of the district. It is satisfactory 
to know that not only were the goods exhibited in 
this class sold, but that extensive orders for similar 
goods were secured. It is precisely at this point, 
however, that the difficulties of the foreign merchant or 
dealer begin ; for hitherto the artisans have been in the 
habit of working in an irregular and intermittent fashion. 
There is no great harm in this so far as the native demand is 
concerned, but a want of punctuality and dcs 2 )atch is a 
most serious drawback from the European merchant’s point 
of view. A sign of a demand moreover is the signal for 
a sudden and uhreasonablo rise in price, which not unfre- 
quently puts an end to all dealings. The merchant has 
neither time nor patience to bargain in the usual Punjab 
fashion, and the artisan frequently retires disa 2 :>pointed and 
crestfallen from a negotiation suddenly broken * off by a 
would-be purchaser averse to haggling about prices. For 
wood-carving also, which was well rc 2 )resentcd, there would 
be a great demand if the artisans were more accessible, and 
if 23urchasers could rely on orders being executed within a 
reasonable time and at a reasonable price. Several impor- 
tant orders have been given from articles in the Exhibition. 
As to the distinctive character of Punjab scul23ture in wood, 
it is strictly — almost sternly — architectural and decorative. 
Figure-sculpture in either wood or stone has never, Owing 
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to tlie Mnliammadan* ascendancy, flourished, but there is 
no art for which both Sikh and Musahnan show more 
aptitude than carven ornament. The introduction of panels 
of framed geometric lattice-work, locally known as pinp'rtj 
and mentioned above, gives an Arabic character to the designs. 
The door and window from Chiniot received a gold medal, 
and the carvers of Bhera and Batala were similarly 
rewarded. 

The only exhibits under the head of glass wore some 
bangles from Delhi and small coloured vessels from Hosliiarpur. 
Fuel and glass-making materials are alike scarce. The]?b is 
little or no use in native life for glass, except in the form of 
bangles, and Em’opean products are imported of a quality 
and price which defy the efforts of native workmen. 

A striking and beautiful application of glazed pottery 
to architectural wall decoration is found on the mosques 
and tombs of Multan, Lahore, and other towns of the Punjal), 
and also in Delhi and Agra. Local legend, which is proba])ly 
true, ascribes to the art a Chinese origin, but it apj^ears to 
have been- directly introduced into Northern India from 
, Samarkand and Persia. The variety known as Jmshi, a 
mosaic of pottery, where each leaf and form is separately 
cut out and fitted, is no longer practised, and may be said to 
be extinct. But at Multdn, although there are few colours 
used, glazed /awwce tiles, little inferior to the old work, are 
produced. This is perhaps the best pottery now wrought in 
the province. Originally exclusively architectural, an Euro- 
pean demand has led to the employment of pottery for vases, 
salvers, and other articles* for drawing-room decoration. 

A large selection was shown by Muhammad Azim, of Multan 
and some experimental efforts by another local potter wore 
exhibited. The colours used are now usually dark and 
torquoise blue on an opaque white enamel slightly tinged 
with blue. 

At Peshawar a rough faience^ composed of a common 
reddish yellow earthen paste or body, covered with a white 
engohe or slip, and. a soft lead glaze, As made. All over 
Kabul fragments of pottery of a similar manufacture, but of 
better quality, are found. The typical piece is a lar^^-o 
shallow, circular rice-dish. On the frontier it is custoimu-y 
to eat from this glazed earthenware — a practice which is 
comparatively unknown elsewhere in India. Scr'^'caut 
Hanlon, of the Public Works Department, exhibited ^some 
panels of tiles of a fine quality of glaze and colour. 
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The Delhi pottery, which was shown in some quantity, 
is of a different type, and the paste or body is not a natural 
clay, but an artificial composition of pounded felspar, held 
together for moulding by a massala of gum or mucilage. 
The articles, therefore, are shaped in moulds, and are 
exceedingly fragile. When, however, the wares are well 
burnt, a sort of vitrifaction takes place. The best examples 
are semitranslucent, and are, in fact, a true porcelain. 
The trade is a rising one, and the demand, both for 
Europe and for the Anglo-Indian market, is so great that 
nothing but a little energy on the part of the artisans 
is required foi; the creation of an important industry. 
The paste of some of the old Jcashi work mentioned above 
is similar in quality, and the Delhi manufacture was at 
one time probably, like that of Multan, exclusively archi- 
tectural in character. The manufacture of martabans^ or jars 
for the pickles and preserves, which are a local speciality, 
seems to have kept it alive. But the ware was unknown in 
England till 1871, when Mr. Kipling took a quantity of jars 
to the Exhibition, since which time its manufacture has greatly 
advanced. 

At Delhi a local artisan makes models of snakes, used 
for distribution to district officers for the easier identi- 
fication of serpents for whose destruction rewards are offered. 
A collection of these in terra cotta, coloured in water colours, 
was shown. 

The terra-cotta figurines made at Krishnaghar, Lucknow, 
and other places, are imitated here ; and this art, which is 
really a foreign importation, is now considered a characteristic 
Indian craft. A. series was shown from Ambdla. The highest 
finish of which unglazed soft earthenware is capable was 
displayed in a set of articles contributed by his Highness 
the Nawtib of Bahtlwalpur. 

A small collection of glazed and unglazed ware from 
Lahore showed the characteristic forms of the pottery 
usually sold in the bazdrs of large Punjab towns. 

The Mayo Scffool of Art, Lahore, 'showed the results of 
some experiments in glazed pottery. Examples of Ghorian 
ware, the best of which are interesting relics of the time of the 
Mughal Court, when Chinese porcelain and Persian imitations 
of it were imported for imperial use, were also shown. The 
white and coloured Chinese porcelain exhibited from D^hi 
also claims on this ground to be considered of historical 
interest 
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Tlie first place among the metalware exhibited belongs 
to the brass and copperware, which fill an important part in 
native domestic life. It seems to be accepted as an ordi- 
nance that brass is to be used for the cooking and eating- 
vessels of Hindus, and copper for those of Muhammadans. 
It is on this domestic usage that the skill of the Indian 
metal-worker is founded, and it would be pedantry to 
attempt to separate purely artistic from merely domestic 
wares. In the simplest utensils of the native kitchen are 
found some touches of the quality which makes the richly- 
chased mrdhi or guUhpdsh an ornament for the drawing-room 
or a study for the designer. ^ 

The selections of brassware from Riwarl, Jagadliri, 
Phugwara, Delhi, Pindddan Khan, and Amritsar gave a fairly 
complete representation of the present state of the brass- 
founder’s and chaser’s art in the Punjab. These towns and 
one or two others are growing into note as manufacturing 
centres exporting their wares. The worker in sheet cojjpor, 
who fashions his vessels with the hammer, is known as the 
thathera (beater) or thaihiydr. His tools are simple, con- 
sisting chiefly of differently shaped anvils or stakes, which 
are frequently supported in the crook of a Y-shaped wooden 
frame, athwart which he sits at work. Some of this hammer 
work is exceedingly skilful, especially that made at Delhi, 
where curved, cup-like forms are beaten out of flat plates 
without a joint. The brass-founder, hhartiya^ uses processes 
which differ in no essential point from those of Europe.’" 
Examples of castings, both fresh from the mould and half- 
finished, were shown from Amritsar. A brass water-jar from 
Amritsar was one of the largest pieces shown. The engraver 
or chaser works exclusively with hammer, chisel, and punch, 
and does not use the graver or hiirin. The tendency of 
modern chasing is towards an uniform covering of the surface 
in light lines. Some wares from Jhflam, however, were in 
a bolder and better style. From Peshawar ’were sent affdbaSj 
the ornamentation and shape of which showed strongly their 
Persian origin. 

The Kashmir style of engraved copper, specimens of 
which were also shown from Amritsar, is so characteristic 
as to be at once recognised. The forms are sometimes 
filled in with lac grounds of different colours, and tho 
patterns recall those of the Kashmir shawl. A commoner 
sort of paven work is done on tinned copper, through the 
dull white of which the red line of the metal below appears. 
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The metal-bound leather ImJcJca, used extensively by 
working people and agriculturists, whose avocations subject 
the cherished pipe to rough usage, seems to be peculiar to 
the Punjab. Examples were shown from Hiss^r, Sirsa, and 
Kasur, the latter being in perforated brass, silvered, while 
the former were built up of zones and fillets of metal roughly 
engraved. The articles used in Hindu worship, such as the 
drii or sacrificial lamp, the tJidli or dish in which idols are 
bathed, the spoons for oil and Granges water, and the idols 
themselves, are usually imported from Mattra, Benares, or 
Brindfiban. Some were also shown from Delhi and Amritsar. 
There has neves been any production of figure-casting in 
the north of India equal in quantity to that of the south. 
The idols from Amritsar are curiously primitive and poor in 
design ; nor is there any likelihood, now that the Hindu is 
free from the Muslim yoke, that any improvement will take 
place in this respect. Kdnsi^ or white brass, is prized for 
cups and other articles ; and a ganj, or nest of a dozen well- 
fitting, neatly-finished bowls in this material is one of the show 
pieces of the artificer and the treasure of the house-keeper. 
The consumption of brass and copper in the province may be 
estimated from the trade returns. In the year 1882-83 there 
were imported into the Punjab from other parts of India by 
rail and boat 65,468 maunds of brass and copper, worth Rs. 40 
per maund of SOlb. The bulk of the supply, 39,734 maunds, 
came from Howrah, From Sindh were received only 
7,940 maunds, from Bombay 1,980 maunds, and from the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh via the East Indian Railway 
11,232 maunds. The greater part of this supply, which 
came in the hjrst place from Europe, was in the form of 
sheets, and was used for domestic purposes. Riwari, Jurdi^la, 
Gujr^nwala, Jagadhir, Amritsar, Pindddan Khan, K^ngra, 
Phugwdra in the Kapurthala State, and Daska, a tahsil in 
the Sialkot district, are the places most noted for brass and 
copper manufacture. 

It is not easy to determine whether the stone-handled* 
cutlery of Bhera in the Sh^hpur district should be classed 
under the head of lapidaries’ work or of cutlery. The same 
artisan practises both trades, forging and finishing the blade 
and fashioning the false jade or serpentine filt of the 
peshlml)^ or of the hunting or dinner-knife. Other stones 
resembling Purbeck marble are used by the lapidary cutlers 
of Bhera in the manufactoe of knife-handles, toys, 
paper-weights, and other small objects. The production 
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is larger than tlie demand at remunerative prices. ^ Th^jauhar 
or ^ water ’ of Persian smiths’ work, so much prized on old 
blades, is imitated by a rough process of etching. ^ A ground 
of fine lime, mixed with a suitable mucilage, is laid over the 
blade, and when nearly set the thumb of the artificer is dabbed 
over the surface, with the effect of removing the lime in lines, 
which have a certain resemblance to the fibre lines of 
welded and twisted steel. Kasis^ or sulphate of iron, is then 
applied, and the lines are bitten in. No expert, however, 
could be deceived by these marks, in which the grain of the 
thumb is clearly manifest on close examination. Swords 
and the Afghan knife or pesliJcahs are made the frontier, 
and some were exhibited by Haji Mdlik Rahmdn, of 
Peshawar. It is not easy to decide in some cases whethor 
these swords and knives are of local or Kabul manufacturo. 
Old blades are now carefully collected, rehiltod, damascened, 
and sold to collectors. 

The baskets sent from the Punjab were exhibited in the 
Economic Court. The best and neatest work of the province 
is wrought in the hills, and, like coarse woollen- cloth weaving, 
is a domestic industry. The slender ringal bamboo is split 
into fine slivers; and baskets for holding small articles, 
notably yarn reeds, used in weaving, are neatly made. The 
kiltai a long basket carried on the back, and made of 
bamboos and other flexible woods, is the most characteristic 
form. A selection of baskets, including some small and 
finely-finished examples, was shown from Kotgarh. From 
Kalka an open work variety of basket with broader splints 
was sent. 

In the plains, in the Muzaffargarh and ^adjoining dis- 
tricts, the patta or dwarf palm {chamwrops Ritchiana) is used 
in the construction -of baskets, which are built up in rows of 
rolls, usually in forms resembling gharas and other vessels. 
Similar baskets made of dyed fibres are imported into Bombay 
from Zanzibar. In the Hazd,ra district wheaten straw is 
isimilarly treated and made into fancy baskets, card- trays, &c., 
which are decorated with bits of coloured • cloth. Examples 
of both these kinds were exhibited. At Delhi and Amb^ila 
tiffin-baskets, ladies’ work-tables, and waste-paper baskets, are 
made of split and sometimes rudely-dyed, bamboo. This is 
a comparatively new and rising trade. Little cane is used, 
and there are no Chinese basket-makers in the province. 
The chhdj\ or winnowing-basket, is the type of another form 
of basket-work extensively used in agricultui’al operations 
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and in domestic life. The long stalks of munj^ which will not 
bend and intertwine, are arranged and tied together in rows 
with string or raw hide. 

Ivory and brass inlay is one of the manufactures of 
the Punjab which have been revived and extended in the 
last few years. In the Provincial Exhibition of 1863 this 
work was only represented by a few boxes, which did not 
attract much attention. Now the workmen of Hoshiarpur 
drive a considerable trade in ivory inlay, especially at the 
village of Basi Ghuldm Husain. Several workmen combine 
in the execution of the work in which shishani{Dalhergia sissoo) 
wood and ivory^are employed. A small edging of ebony is 
occasionally introduced to set off the ivory. 

Brass inlay is also practised in Hoshidrpur, but perhaps 
the best work comes from Chiniot. The brass employed 
is thin plate, and has to be cut with precision and neatness. 
The brassware inlay characteristic of Mainpuri in the North- 
Western Provinces and other places is not practised in the 
Punjab, 

Wood inlay is understood to a limited extent by nearly 
all the more skilful mistris or carpenters of the Punjab. 
These employ box and other white woods upon shisham, or 
the latter upon the yellow deodar. It is said that very 
few specimens are to be seen surpassing the artistic work ^ 
of the Mayo School of Industrial Art. Edm Singh, the 
head carpenter there, has done some beautiful work, and 
boxes tastefully inlaid with the geometrical tracery, which 
is peculiarly adapted for display in this style, have been 
made by some quite young pupils of the school. The 
Kasiir Industrial Society sent inlay work, as did a carpenter 
in the employ of Rai Bahddur Kanhya Ldl, M.I.C.E., 
Executive Engineer. Recently an inlayer of Shdhdbdd in the 
Ambala district has successfully turned out small wares 
decorated with the pique inlay so well known in Bombay. 
The Exhibition has been the cause of a considerable demand 
for Hoshidrpur inlaid wood-work for the London market. 

Native house ‘immiture is exceedingly simple, being 
limited usually to a bedstead, one or two low stools, a 
spinning-wheel, and a few boxes. A part of each mar- 
riage outfit in the Punjab consists of a cMrpdi and a quaint 
high-backed stool of turned wood ornamented with coloured 
lac. Very little painting on wood is now done, and the 
lac surface obtained by pressing what is virtually a stick 
of coloured sealing-wax on an object revolving in the lathe 
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is a harder and more solid coyering than any paint. Tho 
heat developed by friction melts the lac, and further fric- 
tion with the dry stem of a palm-leaf, held endwise, and 
a final appHcation of an oiled rag of muslin, polish a coat 
of colour which .resists dust, the great heat of the hot 
weather, and the damp of the rains. There are, however, 
many refinements in this most simple art. In Sindh and 
in the Punjab coats of coloured lac are laid one upon 
the other and are scratched through with a style in a manner 
analogous to Italian sgraffito wall decoration. Supposing 
red to have been first laid, then green, and lastly black, the 
black is scratched through for green leave.y, the green and 
black for a red flower, and for a white line all are cut 
through to the wood. A red and green pattern with white 
outlines on a black field is thus produced. A sot of 21 
objects by Suraj Dfn, of Firuzpur, displayed the best sort of 
pattern- scratching. A couch and a bracket in which the art 
was applied experimentally to articles of European use 
by Bahddur of Pakpattan, in the Montgomery district, 
where lac-tmmery constitutes a considerable industry, were 
shown. At Dera Ismfiil Khdn fern-like scrolls of almost 
incredible minuteness are wrought on a black ground in rod. 
Much of this work is done by women. The Dera Ismail Klidn 
^ work is readily distinguished by the app^lication of ivory 
studs and ornaments, which are fragile, and only loosely 
fastened. The Hoshidrpur work, of which a large series 
was exhibited, is remarkable for the vividness of its 
colours and for the practice of using metallic grounds 
and filling in scratched outlines with lac of various colours. 
There are very few- villages or towns in which a kharddi 
or turner is not to be found; but the places mentioned, 
with Sahiwal in the Shdhpur district and Jainpur in 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district, have an export trade. 
At Dera Ismdil Khdn the wood used is generally shishatti 
(Dalbergia sissoo), and when only the hard heart-wood 
is taken the ware is proof against insects. This wood 
is also used at Hoshidrpur. At Pakpattan the Lombardy 
poplar [Populus euphratica\ a white, non-resinous, insect- 
resisting wood, is used. Some lac-turners, like Suraj Din, 
prefer the common tamarisk to anything else. 

The painted and gilded bed-legs from Delhi and tho 
painted bows are only lacquered in the conventional sense, 
being painted work protected by resinous varnish. Lacquer- 
turning is common all over India, and might advantageously 
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be applied to furniture for European use, but it is seldom 
employed in this way. 

Ivory-carving is not an art which flourishes in the 
Punjab. At Amritsar great quantities of combs, paper- 
cutters, and card-cases, are ornamented with geometrical open- 
work patterns of some delicacy of execution, but of no great 
interest in design. Figure-work, as before remarked,* is but 
seldom wrought in the province, owing to the predominance 
of Musalman notions. Messrs. Davee Sahai and Chumba 
Mai of Amritsar exhibited some good specimens of Punjab 
ivory- cutting. 

Some Icahnddns (pen-cases) and small wares are made 
in papier-machS in Kashmir and painted in water-colour, 
which is afterwards protected by varnish. The words papier- 
mache have come to be applied indiscriminately to articles 
decorated with shawl-pattern painting, the greater part of 
which are of wood. The work is too well known to need 
description. Imitations are occasionally produced in the 
plains, but the articles met with in the course of trade, of 
which the selection shown on a trophy round the central 
pillar of the west side of the Court was a fair sample, were 
purely Kashmir products. These included ornamental shelves, 
teapoys, caskets, stationery sets, cigar-cases, vases, models 
of boats, salvers. This pretty ware does not seem to be 
permanently attractive, and is not very saleable. 

Under the heading of decorative work the examples of 
ceiling-work from Amritsar were worthy of attention. Of 
these, three were combinations of plaster modelled by hand 
in relief, with small mirrors. Sometimes the mirrors are 
discs separately^framed, but sometimes small pieces of mirror 
are framed in arabesque- scrolls wrought in white plaster. 
The mirrors are blown in thin globes, which are silvered 
on the inside and then broken into fragments. There are 
numerous examples of this beautiful, but laborious, form of 
decoration in the old buildings of the Punjab. The fourth 
specimen was entirely of wood. This variety is formed of 
small pieces of wooS of geometric forms, such as hexagons 
and triangles, which are prepared and painted* separately, 
and afterwards put on the ceiling, where they are held 
together by strips of raised moulding. The effect is exceed- 
ingly rich, while the work is not so laborious as might be 
imagined. In Cairo there is a greater variety of patterns 
than can be found in the Punjab, whence, however, several 
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fine ceilings have disappeared of late years. The ornamental 
moulded work in paper shown by the Mayo School of Art 
may he noted. A wainscot in coloured and gilded paper, 
a screen, and a shield representing the arms of the Punjab, 
were specimens of this variety of decorative work. The 
common paper of the country is particularly suitable for this 
purpose, being easily pressed into moulds with paste, and 
being, when dry, nearly as hard as wood. 

It has been said that the Punjab jails have injured the 
indigenous industry of carpet- weaving. It would be more 
true to say that the industry, so far as it exists, is due to 
them. It was not until the Exhibition o^ 1862 that the 
carpets of the Punjab were known beyond the borders of 
the province, and those which then came to liglit were 
the productions of the Lahore jail, executed for a London 
firm. No specimens exist to show that the only indigenous 
carpet industry of the province — that of Multan — was of 
either artistic or commercial importance. The success of 
the Lahore jail led to the introduction of the manufacture 
into other jails, and it has now been taken up by independent 
persons. The series shown at Calcutta by the Punjab jails 
was of unusual excellence, including copies of Persian orig- 
inals in the possession of the Jaipur State, and examples of 
the more familiar patterns, known as Harati shawl, rumdl, 
and others. The specimens exhibited included carpets of 
various qualities, from the finest to cheap textures. The 
Delhi jail exhibited a reversible rug with a different pattern 
on each side. The industrial schools of Hoshi^rpur and Kasiir 
displayed specimens of their productions. Messrs. Davee 
Sahai and Chamba Mai, who have an extensive manufactory 
at Amritsar, showed their own fabrics as well as impor- 
tations from Bokhara and elsewhere. From Multan were sent 
coloured carpets of great strength and solidity of texture. 
The characteristic blue and white carpet, which seems peculiar 
to this indigo -growing centre, and is familiar both in woollen 
and cotton pile, was not represented. 

Haji Malik Rdhman, of Peshawar, showed imported 
Turkomandi rugs, a small Persian carpet of great beauty 
of texture and colour, and large Persian and Turkomandi 
carpets of coarser quality. The warp of these foreign 
fabrics is generally of wool instead of cotton. Coloured 
felt rugs were sent from Bhera, in the Shalipur district. 
On the Dera Qhdzi Khd,n frontier finely-coloured rugs and 
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camel-bags are woven by Bilucli women. The texture is 
somewhat iliarsh, but the patterns are harmonious and good, 
and the fabric possesses great durability. Some of the 
camel trappings are decorated fancifully with white 
cowries. Like Central Asian carpets and other fabrics pro- 
duced by pastoral people, these are sometime^ apt to^^ buckle,” 
they do not lie flat. The loom with the carpet on it is 
rolled up and carried away as the flocks are moved to fresh 
pastures. It may be noted that rugs and saddle-cloths 
precisely similar in texture and jDattern, and similarly 
decorated with shells as ornamental tassels and fringes, are 
found in the Balkans. In Central India and the Deccan 
the Bunjdra women weave clothing and pack-saddles for 
bullocks in textures and patterns almost identical with this 
Biluch work. 

The Cashmere gabha is an embroidered rug formed by 
cutting out forms in woollen cloths of various colours, which 
are inserted and counterchanged like the opus consulum of 
mediaeval times, the edges and field being worked in a large 
embroidery stitch in suitable colours. Examples of these and 
of the embroidered namdas or felt rugs peculiar to Cashmere 
'were sent. In the latter a square or oblong piece of felt is 
worked over in coloured silk or wool with a bold outline 
pattern, and is thus rendered more durable. 

Woven cotton da7ds were shown from several jails. 
The cheapness and solidity of these goods are their great 
recommendation. Dyed cotton so quickly tones down in 
colour that their frequently excessive brightness is not so 
objectionable as may at first appear. The munj matting 
dyed and woven at the Delhi jail was perhaps the best and 
cheapest floor-covering of its kind exhibited. 

Koft or damascene work is not in an altogether satis- 
factory condition. It might be improved in its application 
and in its methods, and especially by the restoration of 
the more ancient method of incised or deeply-laid damas- 
cene. The Punjab work is all made by simply scratch- 
ing the pattern on* a steel or blued-iron surface, after 
which the fine gold wire, being caught and held in j^lace 
for a short length at a time by the rough edges of the 
style, is first hammered in and then rubbed down 
with an agate point. The art, which is of foreign (prob- 
ably Persian) origin, and seems to have been introduced 
in Muhammadan times, became popular in the Punjab, 
especially at Lahore, when the ' demand for inlaid arms 
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and armour for the Sikh nobility was at its height. Tlio 
best workmen came from Kabnl and beyond ani. settled at 
Lahore, where two or three of the class still remain, their 
Work being superior both in taste and execution to that of 
the Gujrdt and Sidlkot workmen. About 5u0 specimens of 
this industry were exhibited, but, partly on account of 
the excessive prices asked, few sales were effected. 

The varieties of decorated metal- work produced in 
Kashmir are chased silver, parcel gilt or plain, silver enamel- 
led in vitreous enamel and gilded, chased copper, silvered, 
gilded, enamelled, and plain brass and copper engraved 
and filled in with counterfeit enamel in coloured lac, and 
copper chased, tinned, and filled in with a black ground 
resembling niello. Examples of all these were exhibited by 
H.H. the Mahdrdja of Kashmir through Colonel Sir Oliver 
St. John, two large vases and salvers • made in pieces in 
enamelled and gilded copper being especially noticeable. 
Messrs. Davee Sahai and Chamba Mai, and Messrs, Daveo 
Sahai and Purb Dydl, 'also showed these varieties of 
Kashmir metal -work, which are sent in quantities to 
Amritsar. The designs are of two schools, one of which 
is purely Persian and comparatively simple, while the other 
affects the elaborate modern shawl-pattern style. There 
is a large and fairly regular demand for these articles, which 
in point of finish were perhaps the best in the Court. 

Special mention should be made of the copper plates 
wrought in repoussS ornament in the Italianised arabesque 
peculiar to Sikh work. The upper part of the golden tempio 
of the Sikhs at Amritsar is plated with such panels heavily 
gilded, while the doors are sheathed in ^ilYQi^repousse. 

There was considerable artistic merit in many of the 
cotton cloths woven in colour^. Among these the checked 
hhes of Leiah, in the Dera Ismdil Khdn district, takes a liigh 
place, both for solidity of texture and appearance. From 
Muzaffargarh good specimens were also shown. The gammms 
of Ludhiana are largely used for summer clothing. There 
are comparatively few combinations of "cotton with coloured 
silk and gold edgings like the sarh made in the Bombay 
presidency at Ahmadabad, Surat, and Yoola, and none 
exhibiting the delicacy of ornamental gold and colour edging 
for which the Bombay goods are notable. Gold ends with 
bars of colour are worked in turban pieces, called liingis^ at 
many places. The Kohdt Imgi is richly ornamented at the 
ends with coloured silk bars and stripes, something like the 
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familiar Algerian stripes. The pattern is known as the 
Burgash kmgi, and it is distinctive, like the check of .a 
Scottish tartan, of a particular kJiel or clan. It is adopted as 
the turban of a frontier regiment first raised bj Sir John 
Coke. The fine tansaib muslins of Rohtak, the highly-glazed 
ghati or long cloth of Jalandhar, which until the introduc- 
tion of European goods was the material for the full dress of 
persons of quality, and the chautaMs of Batala, are charac- 
teristic examples of the finer class of cotton goods produced 
in the province. The susis (striped and checked goods) from 
Batala and Khwushdb were specimens of one of the most 
favourite fabrics for native wear. The greater poportion, 
however, of the cotton- weaving of the province is that of 
stout cotton cloth for rustic wear. The Jhang district 

exports large quantities to Kabul. 

There are few crafts more widely practised than cotton- 
nrintinff which is found alike in the small villages of remote 
Ltriots and in large towns. At Kot KamMia, in the 
Montffomery district, and Sultanpur, m the KapurtMla 
state two comparatiTely insignificant places, the best work is 
nroduced Some specimens of each were shown on the ceiling 
of the Court. The printing is done, of course, entirely by 
hand, and the dyes used are indigenous in nearly all cases. 
The Patterns vary considerably. The cloths of the Ambdla 
are woven in narrow widths, in diapers or stripes, 
and are principally sold in the hills. The Snltdnpnr work 
is ofteu in two colours only, a terra-cotta red on a salmon 
or ivory ground, and is eminently suited for wall hangings 
and dados Other examples came from Lahore, Mult4n, 
Hasn Abdul, Si4lkot, Amritsar. Among the Kot Kamdlia 
was’a^ example of hand-hrushwork aiding the 
block in the production of a large tree. The result resembled 
the hand-painted persiennes oi a hundred years ago 
I'mnorted from Persia. The chief native use of cotton print 
is for ahras, or large oblong quilts, which, wadded with 
cotton, form winter wraps. It is now, however, largely 
mod for lining tlTe walls of European houses, and no 
other means of decoration produces so warm and rich 
anefiect at so little cost. The dyes used m the printing 
Lep insects from the cloth, vhich 'vhen tightly stretched 
is not found to harbour dust. The trade, which has greatly 
improved of late years, received an impulse from the Punjab 
Exhibition of 1881-83. 
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Anotlier variety of fabric eminently suited for decorative 
purposes is that printed in gold and tinsel at Delhi, Kangra, 
Eohtak, Lahore, and other places. This is printed with 
wooden blocks in a masala chiefly composed of glue, which 
serves as a size, on which gold, silver, or tinsel leaf is 
applied. The natives use it for wedding gear, but it is 
coming into favour for portieres, curtains, and panelling in 
English houses. Another curious variety of colouring, 
which, though not cotton-printing strictly so-called, may be 
conveniently noted here, is the lac and colour painting on 
red and blue cotton fabrics produced in the Peshdwar district. 
Blocks are not used, but red, yellow, and o^Ler colours are 
applied in a thick, sticky pigment in bold semibarbaric 
patterns, on which, as they dry, ahraJe, or powdered talc, 
is sprinkled. Examples were shown by Haji Malik Eahman, 
of Peshawar. It should be noted that the common belief that 
most of the colours used in native cotton-printing are perma- 
nent is incorrect. No glazing is applied to coloured work, as 
in Persian, Masulipatam, and English chintzes. Cotton-print- 
ing is one of the crafts which has received a distinct impetus 
from the Exhibition, and the demand is now greater than the 
supply. As a consequence of the demand, the prices have 
been raised. This is inevitable, and within due limits 
desirable ; but in too many cases it is to be feared that an 
unreasonable enhancement of prices will kill the demand. 

The Mahdrdja of Kashmir was the largest exhibitor of 
woollen fabrics and shawls. His Highness sent a consign- 
ment which comprised shawls varying in value from Es. 600 
each to Rs. 30. Applications of the characteristic sliawl 
embroidery to portieres, the design of which inverted to early 
Persian patterns as seen on chintzes, were produced under the 
direction of Sir Oliver St. John, and attracted the attention of 
those interested in such fabrics. Other specimens wore in 
a larger and bolder stitch. The trade in Kashmir shawls 
proper fluctuates greatly. The exports from Kashmir in the 
years 1880, 1881, and 1882 were valued respectively at 
Rs. 21,50,000, Rs. 10,88,000, and Rs. 11,31,000. As a rule, 
it may be said that the fabric is too costly in proportion 
to the appearance it makes. 

The introduction of aniline dyes, and especially of 
the coarse crimson known as magenta, has dono a great 
deal to injure the design and appearance of shawls. The 
Franco -Germ an war, which put an end to the Parisian 
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demand for Kashmir shawls, greatly affected the trade, and 
the adoption by the upper classes of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces of European broadcloths for cold-weather 
wear has also had a bad effect on the production. Large 
numbers, however, are still worn in India by conservative 
native gentlemen ; and with all its drawbacks the shawl trade 
of the Punjab is still important and valuable. Amritsar is a 
keen rival, commercially speaking, of Kashmir, and the 
woollen industry of this important city was well represented 
by the firms of Davee Sahai Chumba Mai, Davee Saliai Purb 
Dyal, and Salig Pam ; while from Ludhiana and places in 
the Gurdas^^ur^ district, where woollen manufactures exist, 
examples were sent of the various sorts of shawl and woollen 
cloth- weaving. 

The most popular form of shawl for European use is 
usually plain, being that known as the Rampur chadar. This 
shawl is of thin, plain, single thread or twist pashm in 
white, red, and other colours. It may or may not have a 
shawl border or embroidered corner-pieces. The value 
varies according to quality ; and a's people are in the habit 
of demanding cheapness, the use of a soft wool called 
wdhal) shdhi, imported from Kabul, to adulterate or replace 
the real shawl wool is not uncommon. The name Rampur 
is derived from the fact that in former years some fine 
blankets or shawls made of the soft sheep’s wool of the 
Bashahr valley of the Upper Sutlej, the capital of which is 
Rdmpur, used to be sold at Ludhidna, and the pashm chadars 
now sold, which are an improvement on these, have kept the 
name. The price of a Rampur chadar ranges from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 250. 

Other fabrics of pashm or shawl wool are much in 
demand, such as the plain cloths called alwdn or yaJctdra, 
which are fine soft cloths, of thin twisted thread, and properly 
speaking uufelted. Malida, as the name implies, is a thicker 
cloth of coarser thread, felted or fulled with the ritha soap- 
nut [sapindus detergens) and water till the threads are no 
longer distinguishable. From the hills, where the goods 
made are more valued for use as a protection against whid 
and cold than for beauty, some characteristic blankets and 
other cloths were shown. In these regions woollen- weaving 
is more a domestic than a commercial employment. From 
Peshawar were sent admirably made malidas worked up 
into cdiogas and embroidered. The woollen cloths, such 
as railway-rugs, blankets, and broadcloths, shown by the 
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Egerton Woollen Mills Co. of Dhariwal, near Amritsar, tliough 
Punjab manufactures, are not to be compared with the hand- 
loom fabrics of the province. They are woven of local wools, 
and of staples imported from Australia, in English power- 
looms, under the general superintendence of skilled English 
foremen, by the aid of water-power obtained from the llari 
Doab canal as it falls towards the plains. These mills give 
employment to large numbers of native workpeople, and the 
cloths produced are coming into popular use, and are also 
worn by the army and police. Samples of all the kinds made 
were shown, and they bore comparison with purely English 
fabrics. • ^ , 

Silk cloths are woven at Lahore, Amritsar, Multdn, and 
Bahdwalpur, and in small quantities at other towns. The 
Lahore silks are commercially the best known, and a comj^lete 
collection was exhibited. These fabrics are deficient in 
lustre, not always pleasing in colour, and narrow in width. 
T.he prices range from annas 12 to Re. 1 per yard. White 
turban pieces are about Rs. 3-12 per piece. The Multan work 
is more attractive, and the Bahdwalpur variegated silks, 
which are woven in checks or stripes with different colours, 
and occasionally with gold thread worked into the pattern, 
are, in spite of their want of lustre, the best specimens 
of silk-weaving produced in the province. Samples of Persian 
silks, especially of the Ichudhdf^ a richly-figured variety, 
were shown. H.H. the Mahdrdja of Patidla and H.H. the 
Rfija of Ndbha showed specimens of silk woven in their 
territories. Bahdwalpur produces sufi, or mixed silk and 
cotton fabrics, the wearing of pure silk being forbidden by 
the letter of the Muhammadan law. Although there is a 
' local trade in silk cloths made in the Punjab, there IkS no 
large export. 

The phulkdri (flowered work) or silk hroidored chadar of 
the Punjab is wrought in many districts, being perhaps host 
made in Hazara and similar outlying regions, where the 
traditional patterns are strictly followed. Since the Punjab 
Exhibition of 1881 a considerable trade has arisen at 
Amritsar and in the neighbouring villages, where women of 
nearly all castes occupy their leisure in this work. The 
best are wrought on cotton cloth of country manu- 

facture, dyed in various shades of dark and light red, of indigo 
03 black. The silk used would he called filoselle in England, 
and the colours are usually black, gold, orange, lac-red, some- 
what crude greens, and recently some raw and unpleasant 
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aniline mauve and magenta hues. There are no curved forms 
in the patterns, and the stitch, which is long and straight, is 
carried across the field in diapers, herringbones, chequers, 
and zigzags, in such a way that it is unnecessary to trace the 
pattern first, the spacing being done by eye, or, in fine work, 
by counting the stitches of the ground. English Turkey red 
is occasionally worked upon, but the fineness of the cloth is 
rather a disadvantage than otherwise ; one of the points of this 
work being the contrast of the lustrous silk with the deep, 
rich texture of the country-made cotton fabric. None of the 
modifications indeed which have been introduced by people 
in search of soise trivial novelty of treatment have turned out 
improvements. Industrial and mission schools have succeeded 
in producing Europeanised versions of the phulkdri of quite 
astonishing hideousness ; and it may be broadly said that the 
more primitive the district, the better the work. In some cases 
the whole field is hidden by a diaper of gold or orange-coloured 
silk with admirable effect. In others gold-coloured lozenges 
with -red flowers are thinly powdered over the dark ground. 
The variety of pattern, however, is practically as endless as 
that of the kaleidoscope, and it is no wonder that this agreeable 
and comparatively cheap material is greatly in favour for 
decorative purposes. The sMshddr (looking-glass) 'phulkdri 
has small, circular, slightly convex mirrors sewn in the 
pattern, which produce a quaint and fantastic effect. The 
same work is applied to bodices, drawers, and petticoats 
for women. Pretty bags are embroidered in the Hazdra 
district ; but as the work is there an exclusively domestic 
occupation, it is not always easy to procure them. In 
judging a phulkdri for texture and workmanship, as it is 
worked from the back, the back should be examined for 
evenness and fineness of stitch. No frames are used, and 
the darning, so to speak, should be witliout buckle or stretch. 
At Amritsar the work can be procured on any size or shape 
of cloth for special uses if ordered through the local shawl- 
merchants. The silk varies much in quality, and should 
be carefully examined by the purchaser. The prices range 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 for the ordinary chadar. The chop^ 
a variety with a deep border and plain field, is effective for 
some purposes. Some hundreds of phulkdris were exhibited, 
but the space was insufficient to allow of the display of the 
variety of patterns. The work is now imitated in Madpas 
and Bombay for curtains, mantelpiece-borders, and table- 
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covers. In tlie Hissdr and Sirsa districts curious and cliarac- 
teristic phulkdri work is wrought on a rough, country-made 
woollen fabric, which is dyed red, woven in narrow widths, and 
joined down the middle with an open-work stitch. The 
patterns are quaint and archaic, and are worked in sampler 
stitch. Occasionally creatures and objects are attempted in 
squares and triangles, but simple chequered patterns are more 
common. These primitive and unpretentious fabrics are in 
a good tone of colour, and hare a quality of design in which 
more ambitious work often fails. 

In this section were included the sosnisoi quilts imported 
from Bukhara into Peshawar, samples of which were shown 
by H^ji M£ik Edhmdn. These plainly show their Turki 
origin. The patterns are bold and large, wrought in a close 
stitch on a ground of white cotton cloth. Of the older of these 
the outlines have disappeared. The black lines of all silk 
embroidery wrought in the East, it may be noted, are the 
first to decay, as the dye rots the silk. Imitations of the 
Bukhdra sosnis are made at Shikiirpur, in Sindh, which has 
long kept up a trade with Central Asia. 

The solid class of leather-work, such as saddlery and the 
making of highly-finished boots, shoes, and gloves, has hardly 
a place in the Punjab. Shoemaking for rough purjooses is 
everywhere practised, and the different forms of shoes used 
in different parts of the province are quite characteristic. 
European bootmaking has also been learned in the bazars of 
the larger towns. In Kdngraand Hoshidrpur hides of animals 
are beautifully tanned with the hair intact, and a fine soft skin 
of a greenish-buff colour is made into trousers, coats, leggings, 
and gloves ; the skin used being that of the <;Jeer. Its local 
preparation depends on the use of the astringent leaves of tlie 
trees conocarpus and rhus cotinus, which can only bo got in tlio 
lower hill ranges. A curious kind of ornamental work is ])ro- 
duced in the Bildspur state, on the Sutlej, and in small quan- 
tities elsewhere. Black leather being first made into boxes 
and other forms, is decorated with circles or patterns of green 
or red leather, or leather covered with foil and fastened on 
like applique work, and then the whole is sewed in designs of 
white with thin strips of the tough and flexible quill of the 
peacock, fl his work is probably of Nepalese origin. Very 
delicately-embroidered leather for belts and military accoutre- 
ments of the old powder-horn and belt type is made at Peslui- 
war, and a little also in the Hoshidrpur district, while some 
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very quaintly‘patterned belts in coloured silk are made in 
the Deraj dt. The embroidery of shoes in gold is a very 
extensive trade, chiefly practised at Delhi, from which city 
a large series was shown. Among the most fanciful applica- 
tions of leather is that found at Kasnr, Hissdr, and other 
places, where vases for the hukka are made of leather and 
ornamented with engraved brass and copper, and some- 
times with green leather and studs of silver. 

As it was understood that the leading jewellers of Delhi 
would exhibit their wares in the jewelry strong-room of the 
Exhibition, it was not considered advisable to invite extensive 
contributions of*articles the safe custody of which involved 
a heavy responsibility. The specimens shown under this 
head, therefore, were not numerous. They comprised objects 
of the familiar Delhi type, which is in an Europeanised 
Oriental style \ characteristic silver ornaments touched with 
colour from the Hazdra district, enamelled silver ornaments 
from Kdngra, Multan, and Bahdwalpur ; the round silver 
bead necklaces, which form a speciality of Panipat ; silver 
ornaments of hill patterns from Kotgarh in the Simla district ; 
specimens of the ordinary silver ornaments in common use in 
the plains; and examples of the agate, carnelian, jade, and 
false jade ornaments put together with imported stones in the 
large towns of the province. Sets of false jewelry made of 
brass, tinsel, coloured glass and beads, were shown from Delhi 
and Amritsar ; and as these were copied from originals of 
rough and bold execution and intrinsically good design, they 
bad a surprisingly rich and costly appearance at a very 
low price. 

If the mef^l workmanship of the province could be 
judged from the padlocks exhibited, it would take a high 
place. A good padlock is a necessity of native life ; and 
while large numbers of cheap European locks are sold, a 
good many are made on the Chubb principle by native 
locksmiths. Specimens of admirable workmanship were 
shown by workmen in the employment of H.H. the Mahd- 
rdja of Patidla and H.H. the Hdja of Ndbha, and by 
workmen of Jhdng and Rupar. The technical aptitude of 
many Punjab metalworkers in small wares cannot be denied, 
although as a rule the blacksmith’s trade is behindhand 
so far as the handling of large pieces is concerned. The 
most remarkable toy exhibited under this head was a piping 
bullfinch, most carefully and successfully copied by Nathu 
Rdm, a watchmaker employed by the Nabha state, from the 
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well-known European automaton originally made by Swisss 
artificers. Doubts were frequently expressed as to this being 
really made by a native workman, but the exhibitor protested 
that it was his own manufacture throughout, and professed 
his readiness to produce another. 

The amount of sales to the public effected in the Exhi- 
bition, exclusive of purchases on behalf of Government, was 
about Rs. 15,000. "" 

It would be premature to draw any large conclusions 
as to the effect of the Calcutta Exhibition upon the iiidustrifd 
production of the province, but one or two points may be 
noticed. There would be a great demand ^or Multan and 
Delhi pottery, for Chiniot and Bhera wood-carving, for 
Hushiarpur wood inlay, for cotton prints of various kinds 
from several districts, and for Biluch rugs, if these trades were 
more effectively organised. There is a considerable trade in 
woollen goods, in phulJcdris^ carpets, Kashmir enamelled 
copper, chased silver-work, Delhi embroidery, brasswaros, 
and lacquered wood, and of these goods there is a full 
supply. There is but little demand for damascened steel- 
ware and the Kashmir painted-ware known as papier-mache, 
both of which are still produced in large quantities. It seems 
clear, too, that what may be called the domestic industries 
of the province, such as the weaving of coarse cotton and 
woollen cloths, the manufacture of domestic utensils, and 
the various articles of leather, are in a generally flourishing 
condition, and that some trades, such as cotton- weaving and 
printing, which would seem incapable of withstanding the 
competition of cheap European goods, are, if they are dying 
at all, dying very hard. , 

The foregoing notes, though necessarily touching occa- 
sionally on the art qualities of the objects exhilhtod, are ])y 
no means intended as a critical estimate. This fell within 
the province of the jury, whose general appreciation may bo 
divined from the large number of awards bestowed on the 
Punjab Court. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


^ajpwtana. 

Rajputana or Rajwdra comprises the great territorial 
circle in North-Western India separating the presidency of 
Bengal from that of Bombay, and lying between 23° and 30° 
of north latitude and between 69° 30' and 78° 15' of east 
longitude. It includes eighteen native states ruled by feuda- 
tory chiefs, besides the British district of Ajmir-Mhairwara, 
and has an area of 130,934 square miles and a population of 
10,000,000 souls, distributed as follows: — 


Alwar 


Aioa m sqtiare 
miles. 

3,380 

Population. 

778,600 

Banswara ... 


... 1,322 

160,000 

Bliartpur 


1,824 

743,700 

BikaniT 


22,840 

350,000 

Bundi 


1,917 

224,000 

Dliolpur 


819 

228,000 

Dungarpiir ... 


952 

100,000 

Jeypore 


14,882 

1,900,000 

72,000 

Jaisalmir 


16,447 

Jlialawar 


2,146 

226,000 

Karaiili 


1,260 

140,000 

Eisliengarli ... , 


817 

106,000 

Kotali 


. . . 4,484 

527,000 

Marwar or Jodlipur ... 


37,000 

2,000,000 

Mewar or U daipur . . . 


13,674 

1,161,400 

160,000 

Pratabgarh 


1,215 

Sirolu 


... 2,057 

163,000 

Tonic *... 


3,688 

320,000 

Ajmir-Mliairwara 


2,710 

396,300 


In no part of India have the ancient Hindu religious 
system, social customs, and methods of agriculture and manu- 
factures, been kept more intact than in the hilly and sandy 
states of Rdjputdna. When the Hindu kingdoms situated in 
the more fertile and accessible regions succumbed one by one 
to the Muhammadan invaders, the inhospitable nature of th© 
country and the bravery and heroism of its people formed an 
impassable barrier to the tide of conquest It was only 
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after Muliammadan rale had been established in India for 
600 years that the emperors of Delhi obtained any influence 
in the courts of the petty chiefs, who from time immemorial 
had divided the country among themselves. In the eighteenth 
century internal feud rendered the states an easy prey to 
the Mahrattas, who overran them from end to end, and, by 
forcing the chiefs in self-defence to seek the protection of the 
East India Company, led to the establishment of feudatory 
relations with the British Government. 

The principal art-products of Rajputana are — 

Stone and marble-work. ^ 

Ivory-carvings. 

Gold and silversmith’s work. 

Enamelling. 

Lacqueredware. 

Horn and wood manufactures. 

Embroidery. 

Cotton-printing. 

Woollen fabrics. 

Metal-work. 

Arms. 

, A fine-grained crystalline marble is obtained from the . 
quarries of Makeran, in the Jodhpur territory, Railo in 
Alwar, and Parbatpura, Jaman-ki-Chauki, Basi, Kaimpura, 
and. Hhajur-ki-Chauki, in the British district of Ajmir. 
Makeran furnished the marble used in the construction of the 
celebrated T^jmahdl at Agra, and also supplies materials for 
the mosaic work for which that town has become famous in 
the present time. In Rdjputdna itself the manufactures 
of stone consist chiefly of plates, cups, drinking-glasses, 
net-work for the decoration of dwelling-houses, figures of gods 
and goddesses, models of animals, and toys of various kinds. 
The industry is for the most part confined to the town of 
J eypore, ^ 

Ivory-carving is carried on in Ajmir and Alwar. The 
Ajmir manufacture chiefly consists of bangles, which sell at 
from Re. 1-6 to Rs. 6-8 a set, and of other fancy articles, such 
as rose-water sprinklers and handles for fans. A collection 
of beautiful carved work was sent from Alwar, where 
Jhanjhu Ram is said to he the best artist. These articles 
were mostly ornamental nicknacks, such as a little box, an 
elephant painted in different colours, a model of an artist 
working at a fly, a chain with instruments so tiny as to 
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require the aid of a microscope to see them, a glass cover, a 
bouquet, and a pair of bangles. 

The gold and silver jewelry made and used in Rdjputdna 
is similar to that of Upper India. It is manufactured in 
almost all the principal towns, and is largely worn both by 
men and women. The ornaments most in use are anklets of 
different patterns [jhanjhauj sanJcla, pari-sant-jora^ and Jcarla ), 
bracelets of different kinds ( painshi^ kanJcni^ and kara ), 
bangles (c/^wns), armlets {tawizy sur, bajuhand^ and chot)^ 
necklaces [JiansuU^ heli, tora, and timmiya^ the last being an 
ornament peculiar to Rdjputdna), ornaments for the forehead 
{jhela and hindi), earrings {jhumra, jhutna, jori, and jhela). 
The richer classes wear jewelry set with precious stones, 
and the middle classes trinkets of gold and silver, while the 
poorer people are content with brass, lac, or glass ornaments. 
The jewellers also make to order gold and silver repousse 
work for the use of the chiefs and their nobles. Specimens 
of this work were received from Alwar. 

The town of Jeypore has long been famous for its pecu- 
liar style of enamelling, the process being a secret not known 
elsewhere. An account of this work will be found under 
the chapter devoted to Jeypore. 

Specimens of lacquerware were received from Kotah, 
where the industry is carried on in the small town of Indra- 
ghar. Indraghar work consists of wooden cups and earthen 
jugs lacquered in various colours. The cups are made of 
khrrni wood {Mimusops indica), which is obtained at the place 
of manufacture, where the clay of which the jugs are made is 
found also. The lac is first reduced to small thin pieces, 
about an incl^ wide and six irrches long. The cups being 
made to revolve on a lathe, the pieces of lac are applied, and 
becoming heated by friction, adhere to the wood. The 
ornamental work on the cups is traced by means of a fine 
chisel. In the case of earthen jue:s the lac is melted and 
applied with a small piece of iron. Lac bangles are made in 
almost all the towns. 

Horn and wood articles are manufactured at the small 
town of Etawa, in Kotah, whence specimens were sent. The 
articles are made of some hard wood, such as that of the sisu 
(^Dalhergia sisu) or of buffalo horn, inlaid with, ivory and 
mother-o’-pearl, aud are principally used for ornamental 
purposes. 

Embroidery, which is used chiefly in articles of dress 
and in edging to garments, is carried on to a small extent 
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at Ajmir, Alwar, Shergarh in Kotab, and otlier large 
towns. At Ajmir there is only one establishment^ which 
gives employment to about fifteen individuals. 

Ordinary coarse cotton is manufactured thi’ougliout Rdj- 
putdna in the same manner as elsewhere. The hand-loonjs 
used are of the simplest and rudest construction. In Ajmir 
the native fabrics are plain cloths woven with a single 
tlmeadj and cloths with longitudinal stripes or diagonal 
patterns. The native fabrics are less conspicuous for regu- 
larity of workmanship and softness or fineness of texture 
than for durability. 

The varieties of the cloth are very limited, being only 
seven in number : — 

(1) Fagris (turbans). — These are generally softer 
and lighter in texture than otlier native cloths, the 
ordinary dimensions being 13 yards by 10 inches. Those 
made from native thread are used by the rural popu- 
lation, and sell at 8 annas a piece. Faqris made from 
European thread are fine specimens of native muslins, with 
beautiful borders, in which gold thread is often tastefully 
introduced. The ordinary rate is Re. 1-8 per piece, but the 
price varies according to the quantity of gold thread used. 
The trade in pagris is rapidly increasing. 

(2) Tukris or rezais. — These are stifi white cloths, made 
from native thread, resembling the gara of the Punjab. 
They are largely used for garments by the rural population, 
who prefer them on account of their cheapness and durability. 
The ordinary rate for these cloths is one anna a yard. They 
are also extensively used for calico-jirinting, bod-covers, 
and printed floor-cloth, G&il^Ajdjams. 

• (3) Safta. — This is a kind of coarse, narrow, white 

muslin, usually made from European thread or from mixed 
■ European and native threads. It is used for scarfs and sells 
at Re. 1-4 the piece of 20 yards. The machine-mado muslins 
of Manchester and Bombay have almost entirely superseded 
the manufacture of safta cloth, which is now seldom made or 
sold in this district. 

(4) KheSj , — In this fabric, of which the pattern is 
generally plain, the thread of the weft is so interlined 
alternately , with that of the warp that the make a])pears 
to be diagonal. It is made by certain weavers from Bhart- 
pur, and elsewhere, and is chiefly used for upper wrappers 
[chadars). Being made of coarse native thread, it is far 
infej'ior to the Punjab khes. The price per piece is Re. l-l. 
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(5) DImtis. -—Thesej wliicli are made of a variety of hiJcri 
cloth, are skirts worn round the waist by Hindus. JDhutis 
are now seldom made in Ajmir, as the produce of the Bombay 
cotton mills is generally preferred. 

(6) Si(si . — This is a narrow cotton fabric used only 
by Muhammadan women for trowsers. It is distinguished 
by longitudinal stripes of a different colour from the 
groundwork of the piece. The patterns most common' 
are dark blue with white stripes, or blue and red stripes. 
I'he fabric is plain woven. The price is Re. 1-4 for a piece 
of 10 yards, 

(7) Chdrlijidna . — This is also a kind of check susi, thp 
varieties being black and white check or red and blue. It is 
superior in make to the ordinary siisi^ the rate being Rs. 2 per 
piece of 10 yards. 

The manufacture of muslin is also carried on at the 
town of Kotah by 20 families of the Kataiya caste of Hindus 
and by Jalahas who are Muhammadans. The muslin is 
woven in hand-looms, and the thread, which is of cotton 
and is imported from Europe, is purchased from Bombay and 
Calcutta. The women and children of the Hindu weavers 
are commonly employed in warping the thread in the 
loom, but weaving is as a rule chiefly done by men. 
About Rs. 25,000 worth of muslin is annually turned out at 
Kotah, chiefly for turbans. The weavers sell muslin retail at 
Kotah to a small extent, but it is mainly sold wholesale to 
cloth merchants, who export it to Nimacli and elsewhere. 

At Baran, in the Kotah state, cloth-staining is carried on 
to a considerable extent, the product of the industry being 
known as haran chunari. The material used is generally an 
European mu*slin which is dyed. The process adopted is 
simple, the cloth being dipped successively into different 
pigments, the portions which in each case it is not intended 
to colour being carefully tied. Ordinarily the dipping 
is done by men and the tying by women. 

The principal seat of the cotton-staining industry in 
Rdjputdna is Sanganir, near Jeypore. The cotton prints of 
Ajmir are, however, not inferior to those of Jeypore either in 
print or brilliancy of dyes. The favourite colour is dark 
red, the main ingredients used being al^ the root of the 
Morinda citrifolia^ manjit {Ruhia cor difolia). Varieties of 
colours are also obtained by the combined use of iudjgo 
and turmeric. Generally speaking the colour is permanent. 
In calico-printing the cloth is damped and stretched and 
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the wooden blocks on which the floral patterns are carved in 
strong relief are charged with colour and then pressed upon 
it. The bed-covers and printed floor-cloths of Niij anagar 
are the best in the district. 

Bikanir is famous for its woollen fabrics, which take the 
form of good white blankets and soft serges, called hi. 
Good blankets are also made at Ajmir. 

The ordinary household utensils made of brass and 
copper and used all over India in Hindu and Muhammadan 
households are made in almost every town in Hdjputdna. 
The smoking-bowls {gargara) of Rdjpuhina, are of peculiar 
pattern, and are largely exported to Upper India. 

Among a warlike people like the Rcij puts, the manu- 
■ facture of arms was necessarily an important industry 
till the repression of internal feuds by British supre- 
macy, and the supersession of the old modes of w’-arfaro 
consequent on the introduction of new arms of precision, 
reduced it to insignificance. The collection of arms lent for 
exhibition by the various chiefs, though the specimens wero 
no longer of practical value for military purposes, was very 
cmious and unique, and of great artistic, ethnological, and 
historical interest. Much encouragement was given in former 
times to the blacksmiths, who made the manufacture of arms 
their special profession, and to and jewellers, whose 

business it was to decorate them. In India the manufacture 
of steel of the finest quality has been known from time 
immemorial, and Indian swords and daggers were of special 
strength and durability. Whether, as some have supposed, 
gunpowder was known to the ancient Hindus or not, there 
is no doubt .that the Rajputs used heavy guns in their 
struggles with the early Muhammadan invaders. Latterly 
the importation of arms made in the Muhammadan stylo 
at Ispahan, Khorasan, and other cities west of the Indus, 
as well as at Multan, Sialkot, and Monghyr, has greatly 
affected the old Hindu industry, and has led in many cases to 
the entire disuse of the old patterns. Koftgdri, or the 
inlaying of gold and silverware on iron and other inferior 
metals, is entirely a foreign art. A reference to the catalogue 
of the Rdjput^na Court in Volume II will show liow vai'icd 
and interesting was the collection of arms su])pliod by the 
different states. 

Another interesting collection in the Rdjputfma Court was 
that of Arabic and Persian books lent by the Muhammadan 
state of Tonk, some of whjch were more than three hundred 
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years old, while others, like the Kuran of Aurangzeb, possess- 
ed great interest owing to the celebrity of the transcribers. 

Besides the British district of Ajmir-Mhairwara, the 
native states which took part in the Exhibition were Jeypore, 
Jodhpur, Dholpur, Mewar, Tonk, Kotah, Bikanir, Bhartpur, 
and Jhalawar. Jeypore having long had the advantage of 
an enlightened administration, and of a college, school of art, 
museum, and other public institutions, contributed by far 
the most extensive and important collection, and had a Court 
to itself. 



OHAPTBE XIX. 


®ob£rnntent glfpavtincntji. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

The idea of reserving a separate Court for purely 
military exhibits emanated from Brigadier-General H. C. Wii- 
Mnson, C.B., Commanding the Presidency District, by whom 
all details were elaborated, and under whoso supervision thp 
contributions of the various manufacturing departments 
of the Army were collected. The object of the collection 
was to show as completely as possible specimens of the 
handiwork of each department. In this chapter a brief 
description of each departmental exhibit will be given. 
A full catalogue of the exhibits will be found in Volume II. 
They were all, with the exception of those from the Govern- 
ment Harness and Saddlery Factory at Cawnpore, placed in 
a Court erected for the purpose on the maidan or grouped in 
the open air around this Court. The building in which the 
Court was contained was in itself one of the exhibits of the 
Department. Some account of its construction will be 
found in Chapter IL 

The Army Clothing Agency at Alipore contributed glass 
eases containing the cloth, furnishings, buttons, and other 
materials used in the soldier’s uniform, with a sample pattern 
of every uniform in the service, specimens of soldiers’ 
under-clothing, boots, shoes, medals^ ribbons, colours, stan- 
dards, ornamental drum-belts, batons, &c., forming a perfect 
sample of the material and work done for clothing the Army. 

'Ihelsbapore Powder Factory sent specimens of its work 
and productions, commencing with the materials used in the 
manufactm-es of gunpowder, — brimstone from grough to 
refined and pulverized; the urhar wood used for charcoal, 
in all stages ; and fine charcoal and saltpetre, both crude 
and refined. Next came samples of a green charge, of 
mill cake, and of press cake, and of the various stages 
through which powder passes in assuming its ultimate form. 
Specimens of powders, from the finest to the coarsest 
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grain, were exhibited. Tlie last process, during which the 
grain is glazed and finished, was also fully exemplified, and 
attracted much attention from visitors, especially natives, 
owing to the fineness of the grain in the pistol samples 
and the gradual increase in size to the ‘‘cylindrical,” 
“prism,” a^d ‘‘ Waltham Abbey” grains as manufactured for 
use with heavy ordnance. Nothing was omitted to render 
this exhibit interesting and complete. 

The Small Arm Ammunition Factory, Dum-Dum, was 
equally well represented. Its collection included samples 
of cartridges in every stage of development, from the 
cutting of the *brass sheet and the making of the bullet, 
to the finished article ; detonators, time and percussion fuzes, 
and ammunition boxes in all stages of preparation. An 
instrument for measmung up to the 10,000th part of an inch 
attracted great interest. 

The Cossipore Shell Factory showed specimens of 
castings from the rough spray of a fuze body up to a muzzle 
derrick for a 9-inch gun and a 24-inch bell, the collection 
being very well arranged to attract the visitor’s attention. 

The Fort William Arsenal came forward with specimens 
of almost every article of equipment for field service use, 
both ancient and modern. Among the former were flint 
muskets, carbines, and a wonderful hand mortar invented 
in 1818 as a light and simple means of projecting loaded 
shells at short ranges. Among the latter were found the last 
pattern of Martini-Henry rifle, revolvers, swords, and lances, 
improved water-bottles, tools for entrenching, with hajawahs 
or carriages for their transport, leather accoutrements, 
drums, bugles, gymnasium and fencing apparatus, harness, 
elephant equipment, saddlery of every kind in use in the 
service, and general service pack-saddles with litters for the 
transport of sick and wounded men. These last, however, are 
not used in India, the “ dhooHe” being preferred. There were 
further a machine for testing sights, samples of cartridges 
from a battering charge for a 9-inch rifled muzzle-loading gun 
to that of the light mountain gun of 12 ounces, war rockets, 
spikes, common steel and spring pattern lances. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the exhibit from an histoficalpoint 
of view were some old banners and other trophies, including 
two guns cast in the Afghan Grim Foundry at Herat and 
captured from Sard ar Muhammad Ayub Khan at Mazra, neaf 
Kandahar, by Lieutenant-Greneral Sir F. Roberts on the 1st 
of September 1880. Outside the building was exhibited an 
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imitation Armstrong breech- loading Q-pounder rifled gun of 
6 cwt., which was turned at Kabul by native workmen 
out of a single block of wrought-iron. This gun, which 
was said to fire very accurately, was one of an Armstrong 
battery used by Sardar Ayub Khan against the English at 
Maiwand, and afterwards in the seige of Kandahar. It 
was captured at Mazra with the other two guns already 
mentioned. 

The Firuzpur Arsenal lent some of its collection of 
banners and standards of historical interest, which added to 
the adornment of the Court. Amongst these were a trian- 
gular crimson flag with a green border, originally belong- 
ing to the Sikh Khalsa and captured at the battle of 
Sobraon ; a crimson and black standard belonging to the 
second squadron of the late 5th Bengal Light Cavalry, which 
performed all the arduous scouting and foraging duties with 
Sale’s force at the seige of Jellalabad, 1841-42, after the 
remaining squadrons of the regiment had been cut dow'n 
to a man in the Jagduluk Pass ; the regimental colours, of 
the late 85th Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry, earned 
at the seige of Allyghur and at Delhi, 1803 ; a quaint 
horn, with the bell shaped like the head of a dragon, 
belonging to the body-guard of General Avitabilo, Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the Sikhs at Peshawar, and captured by 
Sir W. Gilbert’s force in 1849. 

Brigadier-General Wilkinson exhibited a pair of spring 
lances invented by himself and several sets of saddlery in use 
among the various mounted branches of the service, and 
two sets of saddlery, one of which was designed by Colonel 
Mackenzie, Commanding Srd Bengal Cavalry, and the other 
by the exhibitor. Wallace’s entrenching tools of various sizes 
were shown. A complete service kit for an officer for ordinary 
campaigning, as recommended by the Kabul Committoo 
on Equipments in 1882 for ‘‘medium” weather, the total 
weight being under 801b, attracted considerable attention, 
and beside it were placed a few extras needed by stall and 
field officers. Signalling apparatus, as exemplified by flags, 
lamps, and the heliograph, was not wanting ; and beside tho 
latest improvement in heliography was seen what is believed 
to be the first heliograph ever used in manoeuvring troops. 
It was designed in 1870 by Brigadier- General (then Major) 
H. C. Wilkinson, Commanding the 16th Lancers, and dilfers 
from the present models, in that the instrument itself is not 
touched, the flashes being formed by the movement of a 
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shutter in front of the glass. Private W. Clarke, 17th 
Leicestershire Regiment, exhibited a model of a bridge by 
which short spars can be utilised, and a drawing-instrument 
invented by himself of very ingenious construction, by the 
aid of which any object can be drawn in perfect perspective. 
A moving target for musketry practice, invented by Brigadier- 
General Wilkinson, was shown at work outside the building, 
and near it was placed an old frame mounted on wheels, 
containing seven gun barrels loading at the muzzle and fired 
separately by hand. This quaint gun came from the Bombay 
presidency, and it is to be regretted that no history accom- 
panied it, • 

Several officers and gentlemen very kindly lent articles 
picked up on the battle-field, such as coins, bullets, 
shot, &c., which added much to the interest of the 
Court. The Hon’ble Mr. J. Gibbs, C.S.I., C.I.E., Member 
of the Executive Council, lent a valuable collection 
showing every medal and decoration issued to the native 
armies of India from the middle of last century up to the 
present date. 

A place of honour was reserved in the Court for the 
old colours of the Calcutta** Volunteer Guards, the first flags 
ever issued to a European Volunteer Corps in India. They 
were presented to the corps by Lady Canning in 1857, and 
were carried up to the date of its disbandment in 1860, 
after which they were stored in the armoury of the Fort 
William Arsenal and made over to the care of the present 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifles by Lord Lytton in 1877. 

The Government Harness ana Saddlery Factory at 
CawnjDore showed a complete set of the articles now made 
at the factory and a few specimens of the kinds of equip- 
ment formerly used in the service. They were, as stated at 
tlie beginning of this chapter, not placed in the Military 
Coui’t, but were allotted a separate space in the annexe to 
the Indian Court. A high dado of red salu was hung on 
%e walls .and partitions which were raised at either end 
of the Court, and on this bits, stirrups, swords, and other 
bright metal trappings were arranged between samples of 
tanned and untanned leather. The saddlery and harness 
were displayed on stands in the body of the Court. 
The latter obtained an award of a silver medal. A very 
complete collection of specimens of tanning materials indig- 
enous to India, and of samples of skins tanned with them, 
was also awarded a silver medal. 
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AGKIOniiTUBAL BKPAKTMENT. 

The collection of agricultural implements brought to tlie 
Calcutta Exhibition was of considerable interest, as fully 
illustrating the primitive methods of cultivation still prac- 
tised throughiiut India. The completeness of the collection 
was due to the exertions of the Directors of Agriculture 
in Assam, the North-Western Provinces and Ondh, the 
Central Provinces and Madras, of the Curator of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, Bombay, and of the Agricultural 
Reporter to the Madras Government. A detailed list, with 
a description of the implements and appliances displajmd, 
has been incorporated in Volume II, but the Mlowing general 
observations on the subject may ‘be usefully recorded 
here. 

The agricultural implements of 'India are still little chang- 
ed from the rude appliances with which the Aiyan settlers 
in the country cultivated the soil fom’ thousand years ago. 
Obstacles, which have hitherto been found insurmountable, 
stand in the way of their improvement on a scientific basis, 
and the endeavours of Government and other pul)lic bodies 
in this direction have, with one or two solitary excep- 
tions, been unsuccessful. The small extent of the individual 
holdings, seldom exceeding ten acres of land, the ignorance 
and poverty of the peasants, the unwillingness of the land- 
lords, with some very notable exceptions, to lay out capital 
on improvements, the inferiority of the plough cattle, and the 
cheapness of mhnual labour, are all circumstances adverse 
to the introduction of agricultural science into India. 

First in importance among the agricultural implements 
comes the plough. The Indian plough is a instrument, 
consisting of a small share, a handle, a beam, and a yoke. It is 
so light that the cultivator carries it to the field on his 
shoulder in the morning and brings it back with him in tlio 
evening. It is drawn by a pair of oxen, merely scratches 
the soil to the depth of an inch, and does not turn over the 
soil. Dr. MacDonald, the officer who collected the imjdemoriJI 
of the Bombay presidency, justly remarked that ‘‘per- 
haps to an English farmer the instrument, if displayed in 
London, would appear the most astonishing article in tlio 
Exhibition.’’ Various attempts are now being made to 
improve the native plough, hut the chief obstacles in the 
way are the poverty of the peasants and the weakened 
condition of the cattle owing to the want of proper food for 
a great portion of every year. 
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Even the plough is almost unknown in many forest 
tracts, where spare land is abundant and where the wild 
tribes practise the system of cultivation. This system 

consists in clearing a plot of jubgle land by burning t^ 
dry trees and shrubs and in sowing broadcast in the ashes 
thus formed the crop, generally millets, which it is desired 
to rear. The crop grows up without further care, and in 
the next year a fresh plot is taken up and similarly treated. 
The whole of this simple but wasteful method of tillage 
is performed with the aid of a single chopping instrument, 
known as the ddo^ which to many tribes is also a fighting 
weapon. 

The implement next in importance to the plough is the 
water-lift. As extensive areas of land in various parts of 
India depend on artificial irrigation, a more efiective means 
than the existing apparatus of raising water from deep 
wells is still a great want. The ordinary modes of lifting 
water practised from time immemorial are the swing- 
basket used in tanks; the dhenicli^ a canoe-like piece of 
wood raised and lowered by means of a lever, also used 
in tanks, rivers, and surface-wells ; the Persian-wheel, and 
the leathern bucket in which water is raised from deep 
wells by ^bullocks going up and down an incline. During 
the last few years persevering endeavours have been made 
by the agricultural departments of the G-overnment to 
introduce a more effective means of raising water, but up to 
this time no machinery has been found ' suited to the 
circumstances of an Indian cultivator. A chain pump 
modified at the Cawnpore Government Farm from MacComas’ 
water-lift has .found some favour amon^ the richer class 
of cultivators. 

Another pressing want of India is a good fibre-extract- 
ing machine. A large number of plants capable of yielding 
fibre suitable for the manufacture of textile fabrics, rope 
and cordage, paper, and o'ther materials, cannot be utilised for 
^ant of such a machine, as the ordinary native method of 
retting is laborious, expensive, and not always successful. 
On two occasions handsome prizes have been offered by the 
Government for fibre-extracting machines ; but among the 
many fried, none has yet been found to answer all the 
requirements. During the Exhibition a trial of fibre- 
machines was held, and further experiments have since b^n 
made, the result of which has been more promising than that 
of previous trials. 
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Of all the newly-invented or modified implements made 
to suit the peculiar circumstances of the Indian peasantry, 
the most successful is the sugar-mill introduced Messrs. 
Thomson and Mylne of Bihia, in the ShdhAbdd district of 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal. A full description of this mill 
will be found in Volume II. Within a few years of its 
introduction it has to a great extent superseded the native 
mill in parts of Bengal and Behar, and large numbers are 
now in use in the villages. The price is high, but the 
difficulty has been overcome by several of the cultivators 
clubbing together and purchasing the miU as common 
property. 

No mention need be made here of the minor implements 
and agricultural appliances, such as the rake, the harrow, the 
cart, and the reaping-instruments, the time being still distant 
when any improvement in them will be required. 

SUEVEY DEPAETMENT. 

The Survey of India Court occupied about forty running 
feet of the centre part of the eastern annexe, and contained 
a most interesting^and extensive series of exhibits illustrat- 
ing the operations of the survey in its diffierent branches — 
Trigonometrical, Topographical and Ee venue — as well as 
the processes by which the results of these operations are 
reproduced and printed in the head-quarter offices at 
Dehra and Calcutta. 

All surveys are dependent on the use of instruments 
for observation and measurement; and though the collection 
of instruments exhibited was not so complete as might have 
been possible had the conditions of space and locale been 
more favourable, a few of the finest and most representative 
instruments used in the surveys were shown in two large 
cases, one at either end of the Court. In the case at the 
north end was a magnificent zenith, sector manufactured by 
Messrs. Troughton and Simms from designs made specially 
fortheSurvey Department by the late Colonel Strange, E.E. 
The instrument is intended for the deterniination of astro- 
nomical latitudes, and every portion of it has been carefully 
designed and adapted for this special purpose. In the same 
case was exhibited one of the large 3G-inch theodolites 
employed in the principal triangulation carried on by the 
Gri’eat Trigonometrical Survey. This instrument, also, was 
constructed by Messrs. Troughton and Simms some fifty-four 
years ago, and, notwithstanding its bidk and difficulty of 
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transport, has during that time done good service, having 
been erected at no less than 516 stations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, many of them situated on mountain 
summits, and others on lofty towers. No less than 1,772 
angles have been measured with it. This instrument is the 
largest size of theodolite made, and is used exclusively for 
triangulation. In contrast vdth it stands close by a little 
3 -inch theodolite manufactured by Casella, which is the 
smallest made, and is intended for the use of explorers.^ 

The instruments exhibited in the other case were of 
a more miscellaneous character, comprising a Eepshold’s 
magnetic dip cir-ele, a 14-inch vernier theodolite of excellent 
design by Troughton and Simms, a 7-inch theodolite, with 
stand, by Cooke, a 20-inch level by the same maker, and an 
arithmometer and other instruments. Among the latter was 
an Eckliolds’ omnimeter, a most useful instrument, which, 
while answering the same purpose as an ordinary theodolite, 
which it resembles in appearance, is constructed to determine 
directly the distance of any observed object, and it is 
therefore a valuable assistance when working in hilly and 
broken ground. 

, Between the bays of the west wall, and in albums on 
a table below it, were exhibited a very complete collection of 
maps of various kinds and on different scales produced by the 
department, as well as specimens of copper-plate engraving, 
photozincography, and lithography. 

.At the extreme right were cadastral maps, village 
maps on the scale of 16-miles to the inch, showing every field 
and holding. Up to the present time the operations qf the 
cadastral surveys have been chiefly confined to the richly culti- 
vated revenue-paying districts of the North-Western Provin- 
ces and British Burma, but they are now being extended to 
Assam and the Central Provinces. T''he original sheets of these 
surveys (imperial size, or 30 inches by 20 inches) are repro- 
duced by photozincography, and one of the most interesting 
exhibits in the Survey Court was a series illustrative of the 
processes employed iii reproducing these maps. The sheets 
are photographed on glass plates 84 inches by 22 inches, so 
that a whole sheet is taken at one operation, and much time 
and labour — important considerations when 3,000 to 4,000 
such sheets have to be reproduced annually — are saved. 

Next to the cadastral maps were a series of topograph- 
ical maps on various scales, seldom larger than 2 inches to 
the mile, and generally 1 inch to the mile in open country 
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and -I inch to the mile in more difficult and hilly parts. 
These surveys as a rule are carried on in native states and 
wild hilly tracts not paying revenue. The original sheets 
submitted by the surveyors in the field are reproduced in 
facsimile by photozincography either at Dehra Dun or in 
Calcutta. In the same way the maps of the Revenue Surveys 
in the more highly cultivated revenue-paying districts 
■are usually published on the scale of 1 inch to the mile, the 
more recent surveys being photozincographed, and the older 
lithographed. 

In the next bay were exhibited specimens of town and 
‘city plans, chiefly European stations and cantonments, but 
also including plans of the principal cities in native states. 
These -are on various scales, from 6 to 24 inches to the mile, 
and are executed by the revenue and topographical parties, 
according as the towns, &c., fall within their sphere of 
operations. These also ‘are, as a rule, photozincographed 
from the originals. 

Next came a collection of general maps, among which 
the most prominent was General Walker’s admirable map 
of Turkestan on the scale of 32 miles to the inch, now in 
its sixth edition, prepared and photozincographed at the 
Trigonometrical Branch Office, Dehra Dun. In this bay 
was also exhibited a series of maps of India engraved in 
Calcutta on the scales of 64, 128, and 256 miles to the inch. A 
large 32-mile to the inch map of India, belonging to the series, 
was exhibited separately. It was executed by a combination 
of engraving and lithography, the outline being taken from 
the engraved plates, and completed with the addition of hills 
on the lithographic stone. 

The next three bays were occupied by specimens of cop- 
per-plate engraving, lithography and photozincography in 
different styles and of various subjects other than maps, 
illustrative of the varied character of the work tmaied out 
by the Survey Department for other departments. Thus 
among the engravings were a few very delicately-engraved 
plates ‘by Mr. C. W.’Coard of microscopic observations of 
cholera, and of examination of air made by Drs. Lewis and D. 
D. Cunningham. Among the photozincographs were copies 
of the plans of the proposed new Kidderpore Docks, plans 
of some of the new public buildings in Calcutta designed 
J)y Mr. E. J. Martin, the Government architect, and a few 
copies of engravings, &c., while contained in the atlases 
on the table were specimens of the different kinds of 
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vernacular handwriting passing tlirougli the post-offices in 
India, photozincographs of the ancient inscriptions in Granr 
and Malda, copies of Bnrmese vernacnlar maps, Russian 
maps, and other manuscript drawings and documents of which 
facsimile copies are required. 

The specimens of lithograph]^ and chromo -lithography 
were particularly good, the execution of some of the geolog- 
ical maps printed in colom*s being quite equal to similar work 
done in Europe. Th^ chalk drawings included a number of 
plates to illustrate General Cmmingham’s reports of the 
archseological survey, and a large and very effective plan 
of Simla and Jutogh with hills in chalk, copied from an original 
brush-shaded drawing by Major G. Strahan, R.E. The atlases 
on the table contained various specimens of lithographed maps 
and drawings, among which may specially be noticed some 
very neat maps of districts in the North-West Provinces 
drawn on stone to illustrate the Provincial Gazetteers. 

One of the most noteworthy exhibits was the large 
relief map of India on the scale of 32 miles to the inch 
constructed by Major G. Strahan, R.E., on the basis of a 
map, also prepared by him, showing the approximate heights 
by a system of average contours. Prints of this map on 
stout paper being cut round each contour, they were built 
up so that each successive contour marks an increase in 
height on the relief. The first five contours, reckoning from 
the level of the sea, represent successive rises of 200 feet. 
From 1,000 feet upwards each contour represented an 
increased height of 500 feet. The general effect was very 
striking, and the lie and elevations of the mountain ranges 
were very different from what would have been anticipated 
from a study of the ordinary maps, 

A very important and interesting series of thirteen large 
maps, of which ten were prepared specially for the Exhi- 
bition, illustrating the material progress and state of India, 
was shown on the last wall of the Court, and attracted a good 
deal of attention. The subjects illustrated in these maps 
were — the geology of India, the distribution of forest trees, 
the missionary stations (and from the numerous, inquhies 
made /for copies of it this appeared to be by no means the 
least interesting), the religions of India,^ the telegraph 
lines an,d stations, the crops, irrigation, the external trade, 
density of population, rainfall, languages, and river-basins^ 

The crop-map was prepared by Captain Gore, R.E., 
under the direction of Colonel DePrde, Surveyor-General 
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of India, on a very simple and ingenious system, and showed 
the acreage under cultivation of the eight principal crops 
in each ^strict as given by returns furnished by district 
officers. Each district was divided on the map into ten vertical 
slips, each slip, whatever its length, being taken to represent 
one tenth of the area of the district. The slips or portions 
of slips were coloured to show the percentage of area under 
cultivation with the eight principal crops. The area of 
uncultivable land was also shown. 'The area in acres of 


each district was printed across it, so that it was possible to 
calculate at once the area of any crop growing in the district. 
Unfortunately the absence of statistics for the Bengal 
districts rendered the map incomplete. 

The map showing the distribution of the various reli- 
^ons in India, prepared by Major Sandeman, was also very 
interesting. The occurrence of the various religions was 
shovTi by spots of colour: thus — Islan), green,- Hinduism, 
burnt sienna; Christianity, blue; the Sikhs religion, red; 
Buddhism, yellow, &c., each spot representing 25,000 inhab- 
itants. The map showed, therefore, not only the distribution 
of the various religions, but the density of the population. 
The last characteristic was specially marked in the Gangetic 
valley . The large preponderance of Muhammadans in Bengal 
was also clearly shown, while in Southern India the blue 


spots representing Christianity occurred with comparative 
frequency. 

The geological map and the rainfall map were litho- 
graphed from originals prepared in the Geological Survey 
and Meteorological offices, and were good specimens of colour- 
printing. It is to be hoped that the whole series of these 
interesting maps will be lithographed and nfade available to 
tlie public, as a glance at them teaches more as to the actual 
state of the country than volumes of dry statistics. 

F or this very comprehensive collection of maps a gold 
medal was awarded to the Survey of India. 

Two large tables with sloping backs running along 
the centre of the Coipt were chiefly devoted to photo- 
graphs and specimens illustrating the processes of photo- 
mechanical printing and lithography. Among the former the 
most important were a small collection of the photographs 
ot the sun’s disc taken daily in the photoheliograph at 
ueura Bun. under the superintendence of Mr. J. B! N 
Hennessey, M. A., F.R.S., to which a silver medal was 
awarded. These photographs, though not so large as those 
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taken by M. Janssen at Meudon, near Paris, being only 8 
inches in diameter instead of 12 inches, showed the granu- 
lation of the solar surface very clearly, and in this respect 
were a great improvement on the 4-inch photographs hitherto 
taken. Arrangements are now completed by which 10-inch 
photographs are taken. These show the granulations and 
/ spots with great clearness. 

' The remaining photographs were exhibited by the Photo- 
graphic Office in Calcutta, and comprised reproductions by the 
ordinary silver-printing process of monochrome drawings by 
Colonel H. C. B. Tanner, Bo. S.C., and a small series of photo- 
graphs of Indian jewelry, &c., prepared for the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1872. Among the illustrations of photographic 
processes the most noteworthy was a series showing the 
procedure followed in photoziucogr^phing a sheet of the 
cadastral survey : — 

Is^. — The original manuscript map, drawn in the field, 
measuring 22 inches by 3Q inches. 

2wJ. — The negative, taken by the ordinary wet collo- 
dion process on a glass plate 34 inches by 22 
inches, special precautions being taken to 
keep the lines of the map as clear as possible, 
while the ground is quite black and opaque. 

^rd . — The photo-transfer print from the negative, pro- 
duced by sun-printing on sensitive paper 
coated with a mixture of gelatine and bi- 
chromate of potash, the image formed by the 
action of light through the clear parts of the 
negative appearing inffirown upon the pure 
yellow ground of the paper protected from 
• light by the opaque parts of the negative. 

4cih . — The transfer print, coated evenly wdth a greasy 
transfer ink, which blackens it all over. 

bth . — The photo-transfer print after washing in warm 
water. The ink and unchanged gelatine 
and bichromate are washed away from the 
ground of the print, leaving the image in 
insoluble gelatine with the greasy ink 
attached. 

%th . — The zinc plate with the greasy ink image 
transferred to it. 

7 th . — The finished print. 

This process, introduced in 1863, is most extensively used 
in the Survev of India offices, both at Calcutta and Dehra, for 
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tlie reproduction of maps. The great majority of the maps 
exhibited were produced by means of it, and no other process 
would enable the department to meet the large demands upon 
it for copies of maps, plans, and drawings of all kinds. 

The other two photo-mechanical processes exhibited 
were photo -collotype and heliogravure. These though emi- 
nently useful for certain classes of work, will never supersede 
photozincography for the rapid and cheap reproduction of 
large maps. 

The process of photo-collotype was shown by a series 
comprising — 

1st . — The original, an engraved qiiarj^er-sheet of the 
atlas of India. 

2nd . — A reversed negative made from the original 
reduced to half the scale. 

Srd . — The printing plate, consisting of a plate of glass 
half an inch thick, coated with a thin film of 
hardened gelatine. This film is made sensi-, 
tive to light with bichromate of potash, and 
when dry is exposed to Light under the 
negative.’ The light passing through the 
clear parts of th§ negative, representing the 
shadows of the subject, still further hardens 
the gelatine and renders it unabsorbent of 
water just in proportion to the amount of 
the action of hght upon it. The plate is 
then washed to remove all the bichromate 
salt, and removed while wet to an ordinary 
printing-press, where it is inked in with a 
roller charged with printing-ink, just in the 
same way as a lithographic drawing. The 
ink will take only on the parts hardened by 
the light, and if the subject be in half tone, 
such as an ordinary photograph, the ink 
will take just ^ in proportion to the amount 
of action of light— strongly on the deep 
shadows, less so_ on the dark half tones, less 
again on the hghter haK tones, and not at 
all on the high lightS;, and thus a picture is 
obtained in printing-ink with all the ex- 
quisitely fine gradation of an ordinary photo- 
graph. A collection of specimens of this 
process showed its capability of reproducing 
various subjects in fine lines or half tones, 
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and it may be mentioned that it was employ- 
ed for the production of the certificates of 
award of gold medals, photographed from 
the original drawing made by A. P. Bagchi 
of the School of Art. 

Another valuable photo-mechanical process shown is 
heliogravure, a method of photographic engraving by which an 
engraved copper plate may be obtained of any subject inline 
or half tone. The process consists in printing a photographic 
image on a tissue prepared by coating paper with coloured 
gelatine and rendering it sensitive by immersion in a 
bath of bichromate of potash. The printed tissue is then made 
to adhere under water to a poHshed copper plate thinly 
silvered. After a short time the plate with the tissue is treated 
with warm water, which loosens the supporting paper and 
enables it to be removed, leaving the greater part of the 
coloured gelatine and the image on the copper plate. By 
continuing the washing all the soluble gelatine is removed, 
leaving only the thin film of gelatine forming the image 
and rendered insoluble and hardened by the action of light. 
This film is of varying thickness, according to the amount 
of the action of light. It is thickest in tlm deepest shadows 
of the image, and progressively thinner ^through the dark 
and light half shades down to the high lights which should 
be represented by the bare copper. 

If the subject be in line, no further treatment of the 
gelatine relief is necessary, beyond a slight hardening in a 
bath of alum or bichromate of potash, after which it is 
washed and dried before being blackleaded and prepared 
for electrotyping. 

If, however, the gelatine relief be produced from an 
ordinary photograph, or any other subject in half tone, it 
has to undergo a further operation, by which a grained or 
roughened sm-face is given to it, in order that the surface 
of the deposited copper plate may also be roughened and 
hold the printing-ink in the proper proportion to give the 
relative value of the different tones of the pictm’e. This is 
done by a method introduced by Major Waterhouse, which 
has proved simple and effective. After the treatment with 
warm water, and while the gelatine relief is still soft and 
swollen, it is powdered all over with some .granular material, 
such as sand or emery, which has been previously treated 
with a greasy substance to prevent its sticking to the 
gelatine. The plate is left to dry, and as it dries the sand, 
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&c is drawn into the gelatine and pits its surface in different 
depths according to the thickness of the film, thus pro- 
ducing a graduated grain, coarse in the shadows and fine in 
the lights. The plate being wetted, the sand is easily removed 
by gentle rubbing. When dry, the grained relief is ready 
tobeblackleaded and electrotyped— an operation which takes 
about tlnee weeks or a month, according to the thickness of 
the deposit. The deposited copper is then separated from 
the matrix, and after being cleaned is ready for printing 
in the copper-plate press. 

The series exhibited showed — 

IsL — The original, which in this case was a drawing in 
monochrome by Colonel C. J. Cramer Eoberts 
of a view of Kinchinjanga from Birch Hill, 
Darjiling, represented by a photographed copy. 

2nd . — The negative, which has to be reversed in order 
to produce a reversed image on the depo- 
sited plate. 

3rd. — The' gelatine tissue adhering to the copperplate. 

4:th . — The developed and grained image. 

bth . — The same blacldeaded and ready for electro- 

6th . — The ^feposited copper plate ready for printing. 

7th . — The proof from the plate. 

In a frame were shown various specimens illustrating 
the applications of this process to copies of maps, shaded 
drawings, portraits, and views from nature. 

On the same side of the table was a small series, com- 
prising a stone with outline in black and three colour-stones 
with proofs of each colour and the completed copy of an 
index-map of the Geological Survey, illustra-fing the process 
of printing in colours by lithography. 

Certificates of gold medals were awarded to both the 
Photographic and Lithographic offices for the excellence 
of their exhibits. 

On tbe other side of the central table were an array 
of imposing-looking volumes recording the operations of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and prepared under the 
immediate superintendence of Lieut. -General J. T. Walker, 
C.B., E.E., late Surveyor-General of India. The annual 
reports of the Dq)artment, which, it may be mentioned, 
contain a vast quantity of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation regarding little-known parts of the country, were 
shown with other reports. 
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The last exhibits requiring notice are the tidal dia- 
grams on the central table illustrating the very important 
work done by the Tidal and Levelling party of the Grreat 
Trigonometrical Survey under Major Baird, E.E. The tidal 
observations were first started in 1872, with the object of 
ascertaining by a series of observations extending over many 
years whether any gradual difiPerence of relative level of 
land and sea is taking place in the Grulf of Katch, as was 
surmised by the late Dr. Oldham, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey, and the early operations of the party were 
confined to that neighbomdiood. The tidal observatories 
have, however, since been extended round the Coast of India 
and British Burma from Karachi to Mouhnein, and there are 
also stations at Aden and at the Andaman Islands. The 
observations are effected by self-registering instruments, 
which record the rise and fall of the tides in a curve upon a 
sheet of paper rolled round a metalHc drum. Besides their 
scientific value in determining variations of the level of the 
land and sea, these observations are of considerable practical 
use in enabling tide- tables to be drawn up for the different 
Indian ports for the use of mariners. They have also been 
found very valuable to science in another direction, as giving 
records of earthquakes and other submarine volcanic disturb- 
ances taking place in Indian seas. Thus the earthquake 
of the 31st December 1881 was clearly recorded at Port 
Blair, Negapatam, and other stations on the east coast of 
the Bay of Bengal. . The effect of the more recent volcanic 
eruption of August last in Java was also distinctly traceable 
on the registers of most of the Indian tidal stations extending 
as far as Aden. ^ 

This slight sketch of the various interesting exhibits of 
the Smwey of India can only give a very faint idea of the 
extent of the operations of the department in its several 
branches, and of the steady progress that is being made in 
accurately mapping this vast empire. Although the lines of 
triangulation, upon which so much depends in survey 
operations, have now been almost completely fixed all 
over the country with an accuracy equal, if not superior, 
to that of any country in the world, and much has also 
been done in the* Topographical and Revenue branches to 
get a good general &st survey, much detail work still 
remains, and there are. yet many openings for valuable 
explorations on and beyond the frontiers and in other little- 
known regions. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

The exhibits of the Bengal Educational Department 
were placed in the south-east corner of the annexe of the 
Indian Court, occupying about 850 square feet. They were 
arranged so as to illustrate the general working of the official 
system of organised education in Bengal.^ No attempt was 
made to get together a mere* collection of curiosities, 
and the specimens of school-work exhibited were for the 
most part bond fide work produced in tne ordinary routine 
of school duties, with no view to exhibition. As the edu- 
cational collection was only taken in hand at a very late 
period, it was not found possible completely to illustrate every 
department of official education. The object at which the 
department aimed was to bring together such exhibits as should 
enable the visitor to form a fairly accurate idea of the system 
• pursued by it. 

A list of the exhibits will be found in Volume II. To 
enable the reader, however, to understand the import of the 
articles exhibited, the following short sketch of the Bengal 
educational system is given. 

State education in Bengal is divided into three great 
classes — primary, secondary, and university education. 
There are in addition technical schools, girls’ schools for 
children of European extraction, schools of art, and others, 
which lie outside this classification, and are grouped together 
as schools of special instruction. Each of the three great 
classes mentioned is in its turn subdivided according to the 
character of the instruction imparted to the schools comprised 
in it. In the lowest, or primary class, the division is into 
upper and lower primary schools, the latter again being 
subdivided into higher and lower sections, according as the 
pupils can or cannot read a printed book. This inferior 
section of lower primary schools is the nethermost step in the 
scale of organised education in these provinces. 

In the lower primary schools the teaching consists of 
the first four rules of arithmetic according to the English 
method, mental arithmetic according to the native method, 
writing, and reading a simple printed book. In the upper 
priruary schools the same course is taught, but to it is added 
the imparting of a fair knowledge of the vernacular language 
of the province, of arithmetic and zamindari accounts, 
<?f geometry, of the history and geography of Bengal, 
and of the elements of physical science. There is thus 
between the two descriptions of schools no hard-and-fast 
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line of demarcation. All upper primary schools are genuine 
lower primary schools also and something more. 

The transition between one class of school and the next- is 
as easy and gradual as that between descriptions of schools 
within the same class. The secondary schools comprise three 
descriptions — high and middle English, and middle verna- 
cular. The middle vernacular schools are the lowest of 
the class, and in them the curriculum differs from that 
of the upper primary schools only in the fuller character of 
the ‘’instruction imparted and in the addition of an English 
class, attendance at which is optional. The middle English 
school, again, is an improvement on the middle vernacular, 
the English subject being now compulsory; while the high 
English school, teaching the course for the University 
Entrance Examination, keeps touch with all inferior grades 
by means of classes suited to the requirements of pupils of 
every lower stage of educational development. Finally, 
crossing the boundary into the domain of university education, 
the second-class college, teaching up to the First Arts standard, 
improves on the instruction given in the high English 
schools ; while the first-class college, teaching the full B.A. 
course, is the ultimate and full development of the instruction 
imparted in all inferior grades. 

Not only does the existing gradation of schools faci- 
litate the passage of pupils from a lower class of school to a 
higher, but the transition for meritorious pupils is also still 
further facilitated by the provision of scholarships. Marked 
proficiency in the course of study taught in the lower primary 
schools qualifies for a scholarship of Rs. 2 per month tenable for 
two years at any upper primary school, or at those schools of 
the secondary group in which the vernacular language is the 
basis of instruction. In like manner, excellence in the upper 
primary course is rewarded by a scholarship of Rs. 3 per 
month, tenable also for two years at any middle vernacular or 
middle English school. The subjects of study in the middle 
vernacular and middle English schools are the same, the 
distinction between the two grades being found in the 
greater attention paid in the Jatter to English, and possibly 
in a better class of vernacular instruction also. Excellence 
in the middle vernacular school course entitles its possessor 
to a scholarship of Rs. 4, and in the middle English school 
course to a scholarship of Rs. 5, both tenable at any 
Government or aided school. Finally, 1§2 junior scholarships 
of Rs. 20, Rs. 15, and Rs. 10 in value, tenable for two 
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years, reward tlie most successful students at the University 
Entrance Examination ; while 49 senior scholarships of 
Rs. 25 and Rs. 20 in value, tenable for a similar period, are 
within the reach of those who distinguish themselves most 
at the First Arts Examination. All these are Government 
scholarships, hut many more founded by private munificence 
are awarded either at the University or at the departmental 
examinations. 

METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Meteorological Departments of India and Bengal 
showed, in the annexe to the Indian Court,, a set of exhibits 
consisting mainly of charts and of a few of the scientific 
instruments now in use for the registration of meteorological 
phenomena. The charts were the more interesting to 
the non-scientific observer, as, owing to the clearness of 
the systems on which they were elaborated, it was easy to 
compare at a glance the climatic conditions of the different 
parts of India. ' It was unfortunately impossible, owing to 
the construction of the annexe, to show the worldng of the 
instruments, but the results of their work, as embodied 
in the charts, left no doubt as to their completeness and 
usefulness. 

JAIL DEPARTMENT. 

The Bengal Jail Department exhibited a collection of 
the articles manufactured in jails by jail labour, which was r 
placed next to the Central Provinces Court. Conspicuous in f 
it was a handsome show-case containing a set of specimens of 
stereotypes and electrotypes made lit the Presidency Jail. 
Grouped round this were rugs, door-mats, cane chairs, 
tables, baskets, and other jail manufactures, while on the 
walls of the Coimt were hung carpets, pardas, and dans.- 
The general effect of the colouring and arrangement of the 
Court was very good. The carpets made in the Bhdgalpur 
jail were the only carpets which could bear comparison with 
those manufactured in the Upper Provinces. They were 
awarded a silver medal, in recognition no doubt to some 
extent of the excellence of the dyes employed. The ITazdri- 
bdgh jail also exhibited carpets, but these were considered of 
an inferior quality and received no award, though the dyes 
made at Hazaribd,gh obtained the same award, a silver medal, 
as those shown_ by the Bhagalpur jail. Tfie Hazaribagh 
jail also exhibited some pretty cane work and ornamental 
aloe matting. 
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PUBLIC WOBKS DEPARTMENT. 

Tlie Government Workshops, Dehree, sent a collection 
of models illustrative of the work on the Sone Canal. A 
full description of these will be found in Volume II. They 
comprised models of some inventions by Mr. Fouracres, a 
model of the Sone weir, and a case of the building- materials 
available at Dehree. A silver medal was awarded to Mr. 
Fouracres for the models of his excavator and lock-gates of 
the Sone Canal. 

The Canal Foundry and Workshops, Roorkee, exhibited 
a set of surveying and other instruments, some benches for 
use in gardens and churches, some ploughs, a bell, and other 
articles. 

The Barrakur Iron Works, Bengal, sent a small exhibit 
of iron ores, pig iron, and castings made at Barrakur. This 
was of more than ordinary interest, as these are the only 
works in India where this ore is reduced from its raw state 
to pig and cast. The greater part of the exhibit was not set up 
till very late owing to the fact that the blast furnaces were 
not ready for use till after the opening of the Exhibition. It is 
well known that the pig iron turned out from newly-erected 
furnaces is almost useless, and this may account for the small 
value put on the exhibit by the jury. Since then, however, 
numerous trials of the Burrakur ;^ig iron have been made by 
the leading railway companies in India, and it has been 
found by them to be equal to No. 1 Gartsherrie pig. A large 
quantity of cast iron- sleepers have been and still are being 
made. 

The Corporation of the Town of Calcutta contributed 
an interesting :set of photographs, designs, and models 
illustrative of the drainage and water- works of the city. 

In addition to the exhibits already mentioned, there 
were several which, though they were not really the exhibits 
of'any branch of the department, were received under this 
head as being the inventions of members of the department, 
or as being illustrative of the construction of public works 
under construction by private companies. Among the former 
may be mentioned Mr. RendelPs coupling and Mr. Winter’s 
electrical exhibits. Among the latter, the East Indian Rail- 
way exhibited a- working model of the Kurhurbari collieries, 
which was awarded a certificate of a gold nfedal, a complete 
set of the working parts of a locomotive, and some otheV 
models. The Punjab Northern State Railway and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway also exhibited models illustrating 
the construction of the Attock and Benares bridges. 
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TELEGBAPH DEPARTMENT. 

The Telegraph Department sent a handsome case con- 
taining articles manufactured by the Government Telegraph 
Workshops, Alipore, for the use of the Department. The 
articles themselves obtained an award of a gold medal, while 
the case, which was also made in the Workshops, received 
a silver medal. 


FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

BENGAL. 

Fide Chapter XX, page 343. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

The Forest Department of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands contributed an excellent collection of the useful and 
ornamental timbers of the islands. A concise description of 
them is entered in Volume 11. 



CHAPTER XX. 


®£onomif Court. 

This Coui’t, which occupied the southern half of the 
western annexe of the Indian section of the Exhibition, was 
24 feet broad by 280 feet in length. The entrance was from 
the grand transept, and the Court, passing round a quarter 
of ‘ the building, was terminated by the F orest Department’s 
gateway. In addition to economic products, this Court was 
made to include primary or rough manufactures, as also all 
ethnological collections. It was thus relieved of the mono- 
tony of being purely a collection of grains, medicines, and 
fibres, the ethnological collections and life-size clay figures 
forming an attractive feature of the Court. This was found 
to be a natural and suggestive arrangement, illustrating as 
it did the close connection that exists between many of our 
more important raw products and the aboriginal tribes of the 
country. It was thus possible to place in close proximity 
models of the races, the crude appliances used by them, and 
the produce of their labour. 

THE CATALOGUE. 

The Court was divided by triumphal arches into seven 
distinct sections.*- These sections corresponded to the seven 
parts of the, Official Catalogue which was compiled by 
Dr. George Watt, the officer in charge, and which was placed 
in the hands of the public on the opening day. These parts 
are as follows : — 

Part I. — Gums, resins, and resinous extracts. 

Part II. — Dyes, tans, mordants, and pigments. 

Part III. — Fibres and fibrous plants. 

Part IV. — Oils and oil-seeds. 

Part V. — Medicinal products, drugs, and chemicals. 

Part VI. — Foods, food-stuffs, and fodder. 

Part VII. — Timbers. ^ 

The catalogue of the/Economic Court, comprising the 
above parts, extends to 1,713 pages, deahng with 4,333 
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separate objects. It is a compilation from the entire literature 
of Indian economic science, giving brief notices of every kno wn 
product. It was prepared before the collections were made ; 
300 copies of a preliminary edition having been struck 
off and distributed all over India. These were issued 
with the double object of obtaining corrections and additions 
and of becoming the guide for correspondence regarding 
the collections which were being prepared by local othcers. 
In this way uniformity was preserved and a much more 
complete collection was brought together than could qtherwise 
have been the case. It is necessary to add, however, that 
the catalogue contains descriptions of a large number of 
products of which specimens were not exhibited."^ After 
incorporating' the corrections which came to light through 
this combined inquiry, the final edition was struck off, _ Each 
part is alphabetical within itself (according to the scientific 
names), and has a serial number on the margin. These 
numbers were attached to the specimens, so that the visitor 
within each section of the Court had no difficulty in turning 
up the description of any product exhibited, and the collec- 
tions being arranged in alphabetical and serial order, he 
could with equal ease discover a specimen of any product 
described in the catalogue. In the same manner, a nsitor 
who knew only the vernacular or European name of a 
particular product which he wished to find had only to 
turn to the index. 

CLASSIFICATION OP EXHIBITS. 

In most exhibitions it is customary to find raw products 
grouped into three primary classes, — ^the products of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. According to 
the classification pursued hy Dr. Watt, however, these 
became only minor sections, the products being grouped into 
practical or industrial courts corresponding to the titles 
of the parts of the catalogues already enumerated. Within 
each of these, a classification into animal, vegetable, and 
mineral was, as far as possible, carried out. One of the 
results of this system was that an expert wishing to 
study fibres only mi^it purchase the catalogue of that 
section and pursue his studies within a comparatively 

* * A list of tlie ra-w products actually shown, and giving the names of all 

exhibitors, was di-awn up and published at the close of the Exhibition hy Babu 
T. N. Mulcharji, officer in charge of the Exhibition Branch of the Eeyenuo an^ 
Agricultural Department This is entered m Volume II. 
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small space instead of haying to travel tlirough many separate 
rooms. The utility of this system is perhaps better illus- 
trated by a reference to medicinal products. The catalogue 
of this section briefly describes 1,248 indigenous drugs, 
which, following the classification usually adopted, would 
have to be split up into three very la:^e sections — animal, 
vegetable, and mineral — and be placed accordingly in 
different rooms, and perhaps far apart. The exhibition of all 
medicinal products, -with their corresponding preparations or 
drugs, in one section, arranged alphabetically, was found to 
be much simpler and more convenient. 

AH specimens of the same product, wherever procured, 
bore the same number. A special ticket indicated the 
exhibitor’s name and the province or district from which 
the exhibit was procured. In this way the actual number 
of specimens shown was increased indefinitely, so that it is 
scarcely possible to make even an approximate calculation^ 
*of the actual number which had to be arranged and 
catalogued. There were, for example, over 5,000 samples of 
rice alone, which in the catalogue were represented thus, — 
Part VI, No. 520. 


SOURCES OF COLLECTIONS. 

The collections exhibited may be briefly stated .as 
procured from five distinct sources : — 

(1) The entire collection of the Bengal Economic 

Museum. 

(2) Collections made by the Eevenue and Agricultural 

Department of the Government of India. 

(3) Collections contributed by private individuals. 

(4) Trade samples supplied, as the result of a special 

appeal, to the various Indian Chambers of 

Commerce and merchants. 

(5) Ethnological specimens purchased or obtained on 

loan. 

A^s already stated in the opening paragraph of this report, 
in addition to raw products the coarser or rough manu- 
factures were exhibited in. the Economic Court. This' 
arrangement was not, however, adhered to uniformly, 
since a large number of Indian rough manufactures were 
exhibited by the manufacturers themselves on space purchased 
in'^the general Exhibition. • This departure was found 
to be unavoidable, but it had the effect of scattering Indian 
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products and manufactures over great part of the 
Exhibition buildings. There were sufficient samples, _ howevery 
shown in the Economic Court to enable the visitor not 
merely to examine a fibre, for example, but to study the i^opes, 
yarns, and coarser manufactures made from that fibre. * The 
manufactures »f a finer quality appeared amongst the 
art-fabrics in another part of the buildmg. 

AN INDEX COLLECTION. 

AH the collections within each section ‘of .the Economic 
Court were referred to a further classification. A complete 
set was arranged in small glass-faced bhxes as an index 
collection. These boxes were arranged in serial order 
upon the walls of the Court, and a narrow passage allowed 
the visitor to pass along and study each individual 
object. Upon stands in the middle of the Comt ^were, 
effectively grouped, larger samples* of the more important 
or commercial products. In the majority of instances theses 
were shown m open baskets, so that the visitor might handle 
and more carefully examine the products in which he 
was specially interested ; whde under permission he might 
take away with' him small specimens. Alongside of fhese 
handling samples were shown the ‘‘ Trade Samples,” oblig- 
ingly supplied by the Indian merchants who deal in producoy 
and also typical examples of the corresponding manufac- 
tured articles prepared in India. 

The glass cases in which the index collection was 
displayed were originally designed by Mr. E. 0. Buck, 
and were sent to the Melbourne Exhibition. They were 
improved for the Amsterdam Exhibition, .and still further 
for the Calcutta Exhibition. These cases have many 
advantages : the specimens are better seen through a flat 
than through a circular glass. Bottles have to be arranged 
on. stands or within cabinets, and are thus removed from a 
position in which they can be carefully examined. The 
specimens shown, on the other hand, in small cases arranged 
upon the wall are brought immediately under the eye of 
the, visitor. Each case was 2 feet by 9 inches and 2J 
■ inches deep. It was divided into four or eight compart- 
ments. A visitor wishing to examine any specimen, 
the case could be removed without difficulty, and the 
’ desired compartment opened by withdrawing, the glass. 
For exhibition purposes no system could be more perfect ; ’ 
but it is open to two serious objections. It is difficult to 
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many hundreds of such boxes so as to produce an 
attractive display, and when so arranged the specimens 
cannot be preserved for more than a few years, ft is 
quite impossible ‘to make a compartment air-tight whicli 
is covered by a removable sheet of glass. This objection 
is minimised, however, as far as India is concerned 
by the fact that the most perfect glass-stoppered bottles 
are absolutely no protection against the insects which 
rapidly attack and destroy collections ; nor do they pre- 
vent the mould and decomposition which in the rainy 
season must of necessity destroy every year large quan- 
tities of economic collections, however carefully tbey may 
be looked after. Indeed, if repeatedly handled, dusted, and 
exposed to the sun, specimens not merely of grains and other 
products, but of art manufactures, will keep much better in’ 
large cabinets than if enclosed in small air-tight cases, so 
long as they are protected from dust. This was fully 
confirmed by the experience of the Calcutta Exhibition, 

^ the specimens in bags and baskets being, but for the dust, at 
*the cfose of the Exhibition in a much better condition 
than those preserved in glass cases. 

Having indicated the general system pursued in organise 
ing, classifying, and exhibiting the collections deposited^ in 
this Court, some of the more important and interesting 
exhibits may now be briefly reviewed. In the course of 
this review the reader will be conducted through the Court, 
and, where it is thought necessary, brief notices of the 
larger or commercial products which were shown in each 
section will be extracted from the official catalogue, and 
under quotation^ marks a few passages descriptive of the 
Court will be reproduced from the public newspapers. With 
the view of more fully illustrating the manner in which the 
subject of Indian Economic Products” was dealt with, 
the section devoted to food-stnfis will be gone into in some 
detail ; but of the other sections, only the more striking 
features will be touched upon. For further information the 
reader is referred to the official catalogue* It may be hefe 
explained that the nature of the building allotted to the 
economic collections rendered it difficult to arrange these 
sections in a manner strictly corresponding to the parts of the 
catalogue. This, however, did not prove a’ serious objection, 
■since each part of the catalogue was bound in a separate 
volume, and was sold by itself. Part VI, for example,* con* 

■ stituted the catalogue to the section devoted to food-stuffs. 
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SECTION I.-^CONTAINING- POODS, FOOD-STUPFS, 

and -foddef. 

Systems of classification true in eyery possible detail 
are always exceedingly difficult to form. Without making 
pretensions to accuracy, the following popular disposition of 
the exhibits shown in this section of the Court was found 
useful : — ^ ' 

CLASSIFICATION OF FOOD-STUFFS. ■ 

' Class I.— Cereafe, ie,, graminaceous grains, p. 253. 

II. — Other grains or seeds, p. 265. ^ 
j, IIL— Pulses or peas, i.e., leguminous seeds eaten boiled 
as articles of food, p. 266. 

IV.— Vegetables, or products of the vegetable kingdom 
eaten along with animal food, p. 2T2. 
y, — Tubers, bulbs, roots, and stems, i.e., solid and 
generally underground structures which . * 
• contain a large amount- of starch, p, 281. 

,, VI. — Starches, sugars, molasses, 6fc., i.e., speciaUy pre-* 

pared starch food-stufis, p. 282, 

VII. — Nuts, or dry seeds tod fruits eaten by themselves 
either raw or roasted, p. 286. 

f, VIII. — Fruits, or vegetable products eaten by them- 
• selves, either fresh or after having been 
preserved, p. 287. 

„ 1%. — Condiments and spices, i.e., articles used to fiavonr 

other ioods, p. 290. 

„ X. — Jams, essences, syrups, preserved fruits, picldes, 

confectionery, ^c., ^c., p. 293. 

,, XI. — Animal food-stuffs, provisions j*&c., p. 293. 

,, XII. — Mineral food-stuffs, p. 293. 

„ XIII, — Cattleffood and fodder, p. 294. 

For tea, coffee, and wines and spirits (see Section III 
p.311). ■ 

The classes thus indicated must of necessity overlap 
• each other. The^ fruit is not always the structure to which 
the botanist restricts that name, and a fruit is popularly 
called a ‘4imit”' ora ‘^vegetable” according to habit and 
use, or the mode in which it is eaten. The above brief indi- . 
cation, however, of the meanings attached to the primary 
classes of food-stuffs wiU, it is hoped, assist the pleader to 
follhw the classification which was pursued.- The impor- 
tance of the exhibits shown in this section may be illustrated 
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by the fact that the exports to foreign countries of grains 
and pulses” in 1883-84 were 49,217,863 cwt., valued at Es. 
17,60,48,281. This represents 20 per cent, of the entire 
Indian exports, and of these 2J million tons, 1,352,000 tons 
were rice and 1,047,800 tons wheat, all other grains put 
together amounting to about 100,000 tons. But it must be 
remembered these figures show only the surplus over and above 
what was required to feed 250 millions of people. Consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in making calculations -of the 
internal trade of India, but the foreign trade may be seen 
by a reference to the returns published annually by the 
Department of Finance and Commerce. From these returns 
we learn that the total of the imports and exports dming the 
year of the Exhibition amounted to Es. 1,54,59,52,979 — 
say £150,000,000 sterling. The* foreign trade of Great 
Britain is over £666,000,000, or nearly as large as that of 
any two other nations in the world. 

In the following pages we shall endeavour to show 
briefly the more important items of the Indian foreign 
trade in order to illustrate the relative value of the exhibits 
shown in the Economic Court. To demonstrate the im- 
mense importance of the internal trade as compared with 
the external, we may in passing calculate the probable 
annual production of grains of all kinds. . Taking the popu- 
.lation of India to be 250 millions, and deducting one-sixth 
for infants who do not eat grain at all, we have 210 millions 
of people to feed. Presuming that on an average each 
person eats daily half a seer or one pound of grain- of some 
kind or other — and this is a very small estimate — there must 
at the lowest calculation be raised per annum 34 million 
tons of grain. * The exports for the year under review were 
only 2J million tons. This was the surplus over and above 
what was necess§iry to feed 210 millions of people. The 
home trade in grain according to this calculation was thus, 
compared to the foreign, in the ratio of 34 to 2J-. 

We shall now proceed to review briefly a few of the 
more important exhibits shown under these classes*? — 

CLASS I.— CEREALS. 

These may popularly be described as rice, wheat, 
barley, oats, Indian corn, and the various forms of millet. 

I. EICE.— THE TEOPHY. 

Rice, Orpsa mtiva^ {JUnn.)^ the Dhdnya^ 
arunya^ Sans. 



Facing the grand transept, and standing opposite 
to the northerly entrance to the Economic Court, was 
placed the Eice Trophy ” This formed an attractive 
advertisement for the Court, as it was visible over the 
greater part of the Indian portion of the Exhibition. It 
consisted of a circular column rising from a “ squp’e base- 
ment to the ceiling, and terminated by an artistic capital 
thatched with* grains in the ear. Covered with dark scarlet 
cloth,* this column was studded all over with a multitude 
of spherical bottles, attached by their necks. “The bottles 
were of two shapes, — ^fiattish ones containing husked rice, 
grouped into isolated rings, so as to cause th5 pillar to appear 
fluted, and globular bottles, with unhusked rice. The latter 
were arranged in vertical lines according to three colours, — 
red, white, and black. This magniflcent display of rice 
samples was made some few years ago by .the Bengal Eco- 
nomic Museum, Comprising as it di.d nearly 4,000 catalogued 
specimens, this collection gave considerable anxiety to 
discover a method by which it could be displayed while 
at the same time occupying as little space as possible. The 
idea of a column seemed, however, to have fulfilled to the 
utmost the object in view, namely to impress the visitor with 
the immense number of forms of rice which are known to 
exist in India. That 4,000 apparently distinct forms of 
rice exist in Bengal alone seemed to give a new idea to most 
people ; but that they should exist, one can easily understand 
when the difierences of climate and varieties of soils and 
the-vast antiquity of everything purely native is remembered. 
It is, in fact, impossible to say that the corresponding rices 
of any two districts are the same, local vaj’iations in this 
beiug much greater -than in any other cultivated cereal. 
It seems probable that if all the provinces in India were to 
he worked up with the same degree of care as was done in 
Bengq.1, the total number of recognisable forms of rice would 
be little short of 10,000. 

* . The Peculiarities of Eice. 

Some forms are temperate and grow on the hills, often 
ascending to 8,000 feet in altitude; others occur on the 
inundated plains or over deep marshes, luxuriating in a 
tropical climate. These frequently grow up with the risino* 
water until they attain a height of as much as 20 feet. 

Soil, climate, and mode of cultivation, during the lapse 
of centmues, have doubtless all combined to produce from a 
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common stock the multitude of forms with which we are 
" familiar. % 

As far as the plains are concerned, rice' crops may be referred to 
two or three primary groups, according to the method of cultivation, 
season of the year when cultivated, and length of the period required for 
ripening. These groups receive various names in different districts and 
provinces, but correspond to each other pretty constantly, being earlier 
or later, as the result of special peculiarities in climate and soil or season 
of rainfall. The average condition in Bengal may be expressed as 
follows : — , 

lsi (. — The Am or Asu Crop. 

The forms thrown into this group are the early or autumn rices. 
They are sown firom April to May, on comparatively high lands 
not- inundated during the rains. The seCd is generally sown broadcast, 
and the field is carefully kept free from weeds during May and the 
first half of June. The crop is harvested from July to August, or even 
not till September. . 

The forms of dus are the least valuable of all the rices. About one- 
sixth of Bengal rice belongs to this group. 

2nd. — A'man Crop. 

This- crop comprises the late or cold-season rices. Owing to their 
ripening on inundated fields, they are sometimes called the floating 
rices. They are referred to two important sub-groups : — 

{a) Choian dman. — The early and better sorts of dman are of 
this nature. They are generally sown on seed-beds, 
and when, about nine# inches in height they are trans- 
planted into the fields. There are many local kinds 
of chotan dman, of which ropa or rowa or roya are most 
favourably mentioned. The cultivation of the rices of 
this sub-group extends from May to October. They do 
not require deep water, and are often transplanted 
. into the same field upon which a crop of broadcast dus 
is abeady well established, the crop of the latter being 
■ reaped from July to August, and the dman continuing to 
mature tiU. October or November. The bettef classes of 
chotan dman are, however, grown by themselves. 

(5) Bor an dman. — These are much coarser forms of dman, and' 
grow habitually in deep water. They are sown for the 
most part broadcast in Uls or low-lying lands; they 
are only occasionally transplanted. The crop ripens in 
December or January. 

The weeding required for the diis crop is generally sufdcient for 
a combined dm and dman crop. As the height of the water rises 
over the inundated fields the dman crop is often observed to grow with 
marvellous rapidity, as much as nine inches having been recorded in , 
24 hours at the beginning of the rains. When submerged through a 
sudden flooding, the crop is, however, completely .destroyed. This is 
the chief danger to the dman rices. ^ 

The dman is the principal crop of rice in the plains, after the harvest 
of which the land generally remains undisturbed until the end of Feb- 
ruary, when preparations for the new dus crop commence. Sometimes, 



however, winter crops.of pulses and oil-seeds are taken off the higher 

dman lands. * ^ ^ * 

♦ ^‘rd.—The Boro Crop. 


The hot season rices come under this hjaading. They are transplanted 
from the seed-bed or sown broadcast from December to Februaiy. 
and harvested in April to May. The forms of this group yield an 
abundant crop of very coarse and hard rice, chiefly consumed by the 
poorer classes. They are quick-growing rices, one kind of which is known 
as the sJiatia or 60-days’ rice, because in that period, from sowing _ to 
harvest, it yields its crop. Only a very limited amount of these rices 
is cultivated ; they are suitable for churs or low-lying lands. They 
are, however, of much value to the poor, since the coming of this crop 
in the hot season tends to lower the then high rates pf other classes of 
rice. A peculiar kind of boro rice is known as raida or hhasha-naranga. 
This is sown along with, the ordinary boro rice in December. The 
young stems are shorn when the boro crop is removed, but this, does 
not seem tg injure the raida. It continues to grow, and yields its crop 
in September or October, having been thus 10 to 11 months on the 
field. 

Five Crops of Bice a Year. 

A proprietor of an estate with fairly mixed soil according to this 
systeiil might have th^ee, if not four or even five, harvests of rice every 
twelve months, thus — 

‘ (1} A^us harvest, from July to August. 

(2) Chotan dtnan, from October to November. 

(3) Boran dtyian, from Dfcember to January. 

(4) Boro, from April to May. 

(5) Baida, from Sejotember to October. 

Two harvests are all but universal in Bengal, with an occasional 
third but smaller one. Two crops are frequently taken off the same 
field. Of these groups of rices, the dus, boro, and raida cannot be used 
at religious ceremonies as offering&to the Hindu gods ; but* these, together 
with the boran dman, are the rices eaten by the million, the finer 
classes bf (Iman being, from their high price, restricted to the rich. A 
remarkable fact which may be here noted is that the dus, dman, or boro 
rices of one district are often so different from those of another, that if 
interchanged the one will not grow on the fields on which the other has 
flourished for centuries. Here the European farmer is confronted with 
a problem scarcely known to his scientific agriculture ; but although it is 
diffioult to follow his reasoniugs, the rice -cultivator of India will detect 
the one from the other with a perfectly marveUons degree of certainty. 

Some forms of rice m’e scented, while the majority have no 
smell whatever. Scented rices are common, for example in Orissa and 
Behar, and are much prized .by certain classes of people. Of the 
scented rices, bendphiili, kamini, bans?nati, and rdnduni-paqla (or cook- 
maddening), are considered the most Superior. The better class 
natives eat the long thin white chotan dman rices, chiefly cultivated 
upon higher lands ; while the short, thick, more or less reddish rices— 
the so-called Patna rices—are those eaten by the mass of the people of 
India._ The Mohammedans prefer an absorbent rice, such as that from 
Pilibhit. In Bunna, amongst many other high-ola^ rices, a grain is 
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groTvn which, while largely used for industrial purposes, is regarded as 
unwholesome as an article of food. One of the most curious 
peculiarities recently brought to light regarding rice is that while the 
great mass of rices contain only one grain within the husk, two or 
even three grains are regularly present in certain rices. 

Wild Eices. 

In the marshes and tanks of Bengal wild rice — uri or jard-dhan — 
is very plentiful. It is a large coarse grower, with much branched and 
distorted stems. When young, it is exceedingly like some of the 
forms of dman ; but as the water rises, it grows with marvellous rapidity, 
keeping above water and spreading all over the marsh. At this stage 
the floating leaves q^-e small and unlike those of the cultivated rices ; 
but the grain is not only exceedingly like rice, but is regularly collected 
and eaten. Uri becomes in some districts the cultivators’ greatest 
enemy, spreading from the marsh over the neighbouring and inundated 
fields of dman, and from its hardier nature it often almost exterminates 
the cultivated plant. A remarkable peculiarity, and one which largely 
accounts for the difficulty experienced in eradicating this weed, is that 
the moment the grain is ripe it falls from the ear into the water and is 
thps self-sown, dhe fishermen collect the grain, however, by binding 
the ttri into tufts, and in this way preserve the ripe grain until harvest, 
when in their palmyra-palm canoes they float about, carefully cutting 
ofl the ears of rice or shaking the grain into their primitive barges, thus 
often reaping a good harvest from, the self-sown nri crop. 

There seems very little doubt but that this is the wild plant from 
which all our forms of cultivated rice have been derived. This is prob- 
ably the case with the Burmese and Chinese as weU as with the Indian 
rices, for the uri is wild in all the tropical, marshy countries of South 
Asia. The probability is, however, that the cultivation of rice commenced 
in China and spread to India, being introduced into Egypt at 
comparatively recent date. The Greeks became acquainted with it 
through Alexander. In Europe it was first cultivated in 1468, in Italy. 

On the hills in many parts of India another wild rice is occasionally 
found. This the late Dr. Eoxburgh named Oryza coarctata, {Boxh.), 
Insteadof growing in water, it frequents rocky woods, about 2,000to 3,000 
feet in altitude. The hard, horny, almost woody underground stem, 
and the small but broad plicate leaves, resembling those of a species of 
Panicum more than of Oryza, at once distinguish this species from the 
preceding. The flowers, and also the grains, however, are quite those of 
cultivated rice j but the whole plant is so exceedingly peculiar, that it 
seems highly probable this is a perfectly distinct species from the uri and 
from the cultivated forms of rice. - Mr. 0. B. Clarke [Linnean 8ocieti/’s 
Journal, XXI, 255), speaking of this plant, says : — “ Indeed, the natives 
teU me that it is a high-class food rice, and that though so scanty and 
troublesome to collect, they sometimes set their children to gather 
a little as exceptionally good in quality.” 

Trade Eetums in Eioe. ^ 

During 1882-83 it was calculated that 60,000,000 acres 
were under rice cultivation, of which Bengal had 37,500,000 
acres. The Indian rice trade (excluding Burma) is chiefly for 
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home consumption— a fact which may be shown by comparing 
the area under rice and the exports to foreign countries 
with those for wheat or any other important _ product. 
The area under rice may be put down as 60 million acres. 
The foreign exports for 1883-84 were husked rice 26,831,715 
cwt., valued at Es. 8,32,88,786, and unhusked rice 208,144 
cwt., valued at Es. 3,32,012. In 1881-82 the area under 
wheat was estimated as 21 million acres, and has since 
then been materially increased. The exports for 1883-84 were 
20,956,495 cwt., valued at Es. 8,87,75,610, Allowing for 
imperfections, we have in round figures the^fact that, raised 
from one-third of the area under rice, the exports of wheat are 
relatively greater and much more valuable than the rice 
exports. In certain parts of Bengal a surplus of rice is 
raised for export, hut the foreign market is chiefly met 
by British Burma. Within the past few years, however,^ the 
foreign trade in rice may be said to have been almost 
ruined. This in a large measure is due to the fact that sugar 
can now be got in Europe as cheap as rice, and at the same 
time the abundant harvests of wheat both in Europe and 
America have reduced the price of wheat to a point lower 
than has been known for the past hundred years. Within the 
last few years an important item in the rice export trade has 
been the demand for the grain as a source dS. spirit. Sugar, 
wheat, maize, and potatoes being at the present moment at 
such a low figure, rice has, however, failed to hold its own. 
jft the same time the Burmese cultivators, from a mistaken 
idea of raising the rate, have withheld supplies until the 
prices obtained in Europe do not correspond with those 
paid in Burma. The heavy export duty levied on rice has 
also greatly helped to produce the present depression in the 
rice trade. 

It is an interesting fact that out of 4 million acres of 
cultivated land nearly 3 are in British Burma annually under 
rice cultivation. Perhaps no other country in the world, 
except Australia in wheat, could be shown to possess so re- 
markable an agricultural monopoly in favour of one product. 

Improvement of Eice Cultivation. 

In concluding this account of rice, it may he stated 
that the results of the Exhibition abundantly showed that 
to improve the quality of the rice grown in the country 
the fii’st and most important step would he to institute 
a combined inquiiy into the subject of rice with the view of 
establishiug some convenient system of classification. This 
would determine the approximate areas under cultivation of 
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good and bad classes of rice. An interchange of seed might 
then be made, haying in view the replacement of bad forms 
with those of better and more, profitable kinds. The estab- 
lishment of Government or of co-operative nurseries or seed- 
beds in selected centres in each district would also efiect 
radical improvements. From these beds seedlings ready 
for transplantation, or a good quality of specially reared 
seed, might be supplied to the neighbourhood. The dangers 
due to delay in the breaking of the rains might be mitigated 
by mutual action in irrigating the nurseries, thus keeping the 
seedlings alive ^gainst the time when the fields were in a 
fit condition for transplantation. By careful cultivation 
and manuring nurseries of this nature might be made 
most efficient agents in agricultural reform. They would 
establish the principle that improvement was possible and 
necessary, and would remove in a large measure the dangerous 
consequences of in-and-in production of the same crop from 
the same seed and on the self-same field year after year. It 
seems almost hopeless, under the existing conditions of the 
Cultivator, to effect radical changes in the indigenous 
systems of agriculture — systems which are the result of the 
adaptation of centuries to the special conditions of the 
country. There is little doubt, however, that the quality of 
the seed-stock might be greatly improved. Deterioration can 
not only be shown to have taken place, but very inferior 
sorts of rice appear to have been cultivated from time 
immemorial in certain districts where by some system of 
exchange superior sorts might easily enough be substituted. 
By a system of nurseries the production of improved seed 
suitable for each»locality might be reared in each district, 
and that, too, by the cultivators themselves ; while at the 
same time by this system, as has been said, the dangers 
might be averted which often overtake the poorer cultivator 
through a delay in the breaking of the rains. 

The “ Cereal Gateway.” 

Turning from the rice trophy, the visitor was confronted 
by what was known as the Cereal Gateway.” This 
constituted the entrance at the northern end of the Court. It 
consisted of three arches completely thatched with grains. A 
multitude of Indian corn cobs formed the chief feature, the 
different forms and shapes of cobs being so arranged as tg 
bring out effective designs. The words “ Economic Court” 
on the one side, and ‘‘ Maize ” on the other, were inscribed in 
cobs. The inner surface of the arch was thatched with 
pendulous tufts of 300 samples of rice in ear, and the various 
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desit>'n8 were completed with sheaves of wheat and of the 
multitude of forms of millet. We have wandered behind 
many a group of visitors, and stealthily snatched parts of their 
conversation, but we have heard no one guess the true nature 
of the distant arch until the word ^ Maize ’ burst on the 
view. Closel;v packed together, in wavy lines or studded 
in vertical rosettes, about 10,000 .cobs have been built into 
this arch, some of deep claret colour, others yellow, brown, 
white, or mottled. A fringe of the blue-coloured spikes of 
millet (hajVa) forms a neat outline to some of the designs.’^ 
[The “ FioneerJ^) .. Seen from the south end pf the Court, this 
arch was much admhed by the visitor, and was pronounced 
exceedingly effective. It seemed to have fulfilled the object 
for which it was designed, namely, to convey an idea of the 
immense wealth which India possesses in her cereal crops, 
of which wheat is doubtless one of the most important. 

II. WHEAT — Triiicum sativum,, {Lam.). 

In the Economic Court was displayed a large set of 
commercial samples of this grain from Bombay, Upper 
Sind, the Panjdb, the North-West Provinces, and the Central 
Provinces. Wheats are grouped primarily into what are 
known as hard and soft wheats. Soft wheats are in most 
demand for the United Kingdom, while the hard forms 
go chiefly to the Mediterranean, and are also preferred 
by the natives of India. Each of these two classes of 
wheats are referred to divisions according to colour, white or 
red, and are again subdivided according as the grain is bearded 
or beardless. 

The best Indian wheats are the fine soft white forms In their 
most valuable report on Indian wheat, Messrs. McDougall Brothers 
saj:— 

“ To any one experienced in the requirements of the wheat and 
flour markets of the United Kingdom, and, indeed, of most other 
countries, it will he evident there is no probability of these Indian 
wheats coming into demand for manufacture into flour inihout a liberal 
admixture of other wheats. They all possess in a marked degree the 
same oharacteristics of great dryness, and a distinct heauy and almost 
aromatic flavour, inseparable from wheats grown in the climates and 
soils of the tropics. Also the flours are ricey, the texture of the breads 
is too close, and the crust is hard and brittle. But these oharacteristics 
do not detract from their usefulness in any important degree. 

- “ IV e pronounce them to be exceedingly useful wheats ; in fact, 
hardly equalled for what is deficient and wanting in the English 

mai-kets by any other wheats. ^ These chief characteristics are just those 

in which the wheats grown in our variable climate are most deficient. 
Their great dryness and soundness render them invaluable for admix- 
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tore with English wheats that are in any degree out of condition 

through moisture Added to their dryness, the thinness of the 

skins of these wheats, and consequent greatness of the yield of flour, 
must always place them in the front rank as a ‘ miller’s ’ wheat, when- 
ever they are handled with reasonable intelligence and skill. 

“ Such unprecedented yields of flour as shown by these wheats, 
ranging (by ordinary grinding) from 77*46 to 80*52 per cent., against 
English 65*2 and American sjoring 72*2, speak volumes in their 
favour, and their value is still further increased by another point of 
merit of almost equal importance, viz. a larger percentage of bread 
may be obtained than from any other of the flours included in this 
review. 

“ Q-Iancing at •all the facts here elaborated, it is evident that these 
wheats aflord a larger margin of profit both to the miller and baker 
than any other.” 

Messrs. McDougall Brothers, in giving publicity to their most 
interesting experiments, have rendered a service of incalculable value 
to India. In addition to placing Indian wheats in a distinct and 
recognised position commercially, they have made known many 
scientific facts of great interest as well as technical features of the 
wheat and flour trade not generally kno*wn. The superior nutritive 
quality of bread as compared witn rice, Indian corn, potatoes, and 
other well-known foods containing starch, depends upon the proportion 
of gluten or nitrogenous compounds present in the flour. The elas- 
ticity of bread is also due to the gluten, and consequently it is generally 
believed that upon this constituent depends the yield of bread from 
flour. But this* is not the case, unless at the same time a high 
percentage of gluten be associated with a high degree of dryness, for 
it is upon dryness that the yield of bread mainly depends. 

In a communication received from Mr. J. McDougall, of 
Messrs. J. E. Lamb & Co., Grlasgow, it would appear that Indian 
wheats have not found them way to any appreciable extent at least 
into the Scotch market. This seems to be mainly due to the difference 
of the Scotch system of baking as compared to the English, the flours 
from Indian wheats not being strong enough for the Scotch system of 
baking. “ Indian wheat is not a favourite in this market, as it does not 
suit the Scotch style of baking, which is in the hands of a special craft, 
and not home-baking, as in England. The Indian wheats are found 
not to possess sufficient gluten for the machiuery and style of 
fermentation adopted in Scotland. They are classed with Californian, 
Oregon, Chilian, New Zealand, and some other beautiful white starchy 
wheats, which all find their best markets in England and Ireland, where 
home-baking is much more general than in Scotland. In consequence 
of this, a larger proportion of the dearest and most expensive flours are 
used in Scotland than in England -and Leland combined, these being 
Hungarian and Minnesota, ranging from 34 shi l lings to 40 shillings 
per sack of 2801bs., whilst the wheats chiefly consumed in England 
and Ireland may run from 24 shillings to 30 shillings a sack 
of 2801bs.” 

Indian wheats were not mncli known or appreciated in the 
European markets previous to the year 1871-72. From that 
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year some attention was given to the subject, and the Govern- 
ment of India, following up the movement, abolished in 
January 1873 the export duty of 3 annas per maund. The 
result was that from that year the exports rose suddenly, and 
the wheat trade has since then steadily increased. Quick 
communication with Europe through the Suez Canal assist- 
ed this development. The total area under wheat cultiva- 
tion was in 1880-81 calculated at 20,515,771 acres. The 
outturn of grain from irrigated land is often as high as 15 
maunds an acre, hut it varies to 6 maunds on the unirrigated 
land. The cost of cultivation in the Central Provinces has 
been estimated at Rs. 15 to Rs. 16 an acre Tor unirrigated 
lands, and Rs. 22 to Rs. 24 for irrigated, and this may be 
viewed as a fair average for all the wheat-producing districts. 
The total exports for the years 1880 to 1884 were as 
follows : — 


Official years. 


1880-81 

1881-82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 


7 , 444,375 3 , 27 , 70,416 

19 , 863,620 8 , 60 , 40,815 

14 , 144.407 6 , 06 , 89,341 

20 , 956,495 8 , 87 , 75,610 


. , exports in 1882-83, the United Kingdom 

’ France, 3,667,712 cwt.; and Belgium, 

l«83-84 the United Kingdom took 
10,508,210 cwt.; Prance, 3,397,908 cwt.; Egypt, 3,305,999 
cwt.; and Belgium, 2,593,577 cwt. , 


m. THE MILLETS. 

The “ Trophy of Tudiau Millets.” 

On entering the Court, by passing under the cereal 
arch, one of the first objects which attracted attention 
was the trophy designed to illustrate the Indian millets. 
This consisted of a cwular stand with seyeral hundred 
bottles attached by their necks and arranged in zones 

A cultivated as the 

staple food, the mheta are exceedingly important. This is 
the c^e in a marked degree in wheat-produLg districts tLs 
showing conclusively that the bulk of the if ’ 

essentially for forei^ trade. the eteptn 
nee . s grown almost exc usively for home ooLmption Tnd 

where nee cannot be oulfavated, the millets invariablv take 
its place as the staple food- crop of the mac!«? nf +1 ^ 

The exports of feeign^SeTTe^' in ?88?| 

491,830 cwt., valued at Ils,.12,53, 314, and in 1883-84 4ly 
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248,110 cwt., at Rs. 0 51 f?iq mi « 

important millets ' following are the more 

(1) Sorghum _ 

more generally known /’ Gluinea Corn 

and Chohim. India under its vernacular names of Juur 

This is perhaps f-g , . 

the nest species is regnli”^^®^ important of the millets, and with 
were 491, &0 cwt., fP°^ted In 1882-83 the joirTeJ^t 

were 248,110 cwt., valn^j in 1883-84 they 

this plant is viewed as According to some author J 

in Lower Egypt at ^i^inn It is cultivated 

analogous form is* under the name donrra^ and an 

to the view that it is equatorial Africa. De Candolle inclines 

(2) Penni..tu,n t 

A native of tropical Spiked Millet or Bojra 

large estent in Northe>Tr®^% %jpf- Cultivated to a 

Coromandel Coast and India, especially on the 

season. The grain is usaj Provinces during the rainv 

is eaten in the cold seaso^^^®% V the lower classes of nftives 3 
than rice. The fodder is\uch lieating, hut more nutritious 

(3) Eleusine corocaun /n 4 . \ 

A procumbent grass’ \^^l^^')’--Eagce or Marua Millet. 
cultivated during the rain " pi^bably a native of India, and widely 

It has been cultivated iu season, but chiefly in South and West ludi/ 
by Sanskrit authors n^^ypt ’withm modern times, and is mentioned 
not known to the Arabs l^ut apparently was 

the staple grain of Myso^’ Romans. This is regarded as 

is made from it, as also a ^ fermented liquor 


iA\ -D ■ ... ui neer. 

_ (4) tamcum miliacen^ / r • \ 

This is considered ^ or the Common Millet, 

evidently introduced at a \ ef I^gypt and Arabia, and* was 

is pre-historic in Europe, Its cultivation 

stuff, it is supposed to be and Asia. In point of value as a food- 

accordingly a much lower ioSetana italica, {Beaiw.), and fetches 

than that species, but has J-t also grows very much more slowly 

poor hill tribes: it may be P advantage of great importance to the 
to an altitude of 10,000 cultivated on indifferent soils up 

accordingly rejected. ' straw is of no use as a fodder, and is 

(5) Panicum frumenf„„ ,-r, . . 

This is the most rapifi {Boxb ) — Shamula or Smoan. 
its early ripening a cheap all the millets, affording through 

is harvested. It is autumn food-orop 

excessive rain and blight, . danger of destruction through 

and is a favourite with the grain is wholesome and nourishinp- 
tp. -D r , . poorer class. 

\p) ra&palum scrohicuia^,^ „ 

A native of India, n. — Khoda or Kliodon Millet. 

cultivated in ihe rainy season ^ ^ ^eing 

than any of the other min -n extensively cultivated 

which it may be grown owing to the readiness with 

on indifferent soils. It is a comihon and 



clieap grain, and is an important article of food with the poorer 
classes, particularly those who inhabit the mountains and the more 
barren parts of the country ; but it is considered as unwholesome, as it 
tends to produce diarrhoea. It is said to have an intoxicating efiEect. 
The straw is given as fodder to cattle. 

(7) Sefaria italica, {Beauo ,) — German or Italian Millet, the Kangni 
of the North-West. 

This is regarded a native of China, J apan, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. It is, however, extensively cultivated in India, both on the 
plains and ascending the hills to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Two crops may be taken off the same field a year, but it is chiefly 
grown as a subsidiary crop. There are two varieties. It is much 
approved as an article of food. The. flour is made Into pastry, and is 
valued as a food for invalids. The Brahmins specially esteem it. 
The grain is in great demand as a food for cage-birds. The straw is 
not much valued. 

The most striking featm^e of the cereal gateway was 
doubtless the interesting collection of — 

IV. INDIAN COHN Oil MAIZE, Zea Mays, (Linn.). 

As this, after the millets, is perhaps the next most 
important Indian food-stuff, it may not be out of place to say 
something regarding it here. In his Origin of GuUimtsd Flants, 
De Candolle has shown conclusively that maize was unknown 
before the discovery of America. Zea is a remarkable illus- 
tration of a genus containing only one species ; and indeed the 
genus even has little in common with its nearest allies. 

Eoxburgh, who wrote shortly after the beginning of the 
present centmy, says it was in his time cultivated in gardens 
as an ornament, “ but nowhere on the continent of India as an 
object of cultivation on a large scale.” T^he rapidity with 
which it has spread all over the empire until it must now rank 
as one of the most important food-crops is a powerful proof of 
its being a modern introduction, since so useful a plant was 
certain to hawe taken its present position thousands of years 
ago had it emsted in the country at all. While cultivated 
extensively, in every district in India, it is not exported, but 
is either eaten green as a vegetable or is matured as a grain- 
crop. There are many varieties,— -some with white grains, 
others yellow, dark red, orange, or mottled. 


^ V. OATS, Avena sativa, (Linn.). 

Introduced within the past fifty years, this cjop has only 
gained favour in the neighbourhood of cantonments as a food- 
sunnlv for horses. It is aecordinp-lv nbip.fl\7 mpf wi'fl-. 
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Northern India. With copious watering a valuable crop of 
green fodder may be obtained in the cold season. Qats do' 
not appear to be cultivated in India as an article of human 
food, but in 1882-83 there were exported 66,706 cwt., and 
the trade is capable of considerable development should 
necessity arise. 

VI. JOB’S TEAKS, Coix lachryma, (Linn.). 

This curious grain might almost be described as unknown 
to the natives of India generally except as a weed of culti- 
vation. TTo the hill tribes on the eastern frontier, however, 
it is an important article of food.- The Karens, a tribe in 
Burma, use a long' variety for ornamental purposes, sewing 
the pretty shining grain all over their costumes. An 
interesting series of specimens of this grain were exhibited , 
from Assam and the Naga Hills, as also decorative articles 
ornamented with it, ' ^ 

Having now briefly noticed some of th5 more important 
cereals, before proceeding to the pulses, it may be as well 
to allude in passing to the intermediate group of food-stufls 
which were placed in section, described as 

CLASS IL— OTHEE GEAINS AND SEEDS. 

This included the forms of the grain-yielding amarantus 
and -buckwheat. The former, in some parts of India, as 
for example on the Panjdb Himalaya, is a most important 
article of food. During the autumn the terraced hillsides are 
speckled with the golden plots of this crop. There are two 
primary varieties, — one green, becoming yellow when ripe, 
the other -dark red. The garden plant known as Love-lies- 
bleeding is also to a limited extent cultivated for its grain, 
but it is admittedly an introduction, while {Amarantus pani~ 
culatus^ {Miq.) var. .frumentaceuSj {Buch.\ the hdthu of the hills, 
seems in all probability to bo indigenous. * Buckwheat, 
Fagopyrum esoulentwn^ {Moeneh)^ the cMuj although cultivated in 
many parts of India, is by no means an article of much 
importance. ,The seeds are ground to flour and made into thin 
cakes. It is chiefly sold for the purpose of feeding fowls, 
pheasants, &c. A curiosity in the way of food-grains may 
be mentioned in Ferilla ocimoides^ (Linn.')^ a member of 
LABIAT..E or mint family. This is regularly cultivated for 
its small aromatic seeds — kenia pf the Naga Hills. Qf 
amarantus and buckwheat fairly good collections were 
shown. 



‘ CLASS III.-THE PULSES. 

Against the wall was exhibited a cone-like design con- 
sisting of some 300 bottles containing pulses. These may be 
briefly defined as leguminous seeds eaten as a regular article 
of diet, not as* a luxury. One of ike most curious and 
interesting features of an Indian bazar is the baskets of 
whole and split pulses, peas, and lentils of all colours — white, 
black, brown, green, grey, red, &c.— ^shown by the dealers. 
This was fully taken advantage of in assorting the bottles 
and baskets of pulses shown in the Exhibition. 

There are probably not more than two or three kinds of 
■ pulse exported from India ; but as the quotations of sea-borne 
trade' are given collectively, the relative am'ounts of each kind 
cannot be accurately expressed. It may be stated of the pulses 
as a whole, however, that they form an exceedingly important 
article of internal trade, and that during the year of the 
•Exhibition there were exported 806,803 cwt., valued at 
Es. 24,70,932. 

The following are the more important pulses : — 

(1) Cicer arieiinum, LEGUMiNOSiB. — The Common 

Gram, or Chicken-Pea, the Chola or Chena. 

This is cultivated throughout India in any soil, giving, however, 
the largest return in heavy soils. De Candolle regards it as originally a 
native of the countries to the south of the Caucasus and to the north 
of Persia. It was probably carried into India by the Western Aryans 
at an early date, and prior to the time of its cultivation in Europe ; 
but there seems some probability that the wild stock was also indig- 
enous in Ghreece*. 

In India there are two sorts — one, a large reddish grain ; the other, 
a small light-brown one. Diuing the year 1^2-83 there were 
exported 312,953 cwt., valued at Rs. 8,28,647, and in 1883-84 there were 
392,694 cwt., valued at Rs. 11,99,796. Madras and Bengal supplied 
the hulk of the exports, the major portion of -which was consigned 
to Mauritius and Ceylon. 

(2) Cajams indicus, (Sjprenff ,) — The Pigeon-Pea. 

Vern. Arhar dhal Beng. and Hind. ; ArhuJia of the 
Sanskrit writers. 

This is apparently a native of equatorial Africa (De OaudoUe). 
Cultivated in most parts of India, constituting an important article 
of food. 

There are two chief varieties : 0. flams, (DO.), with the pea plain 
y?>llow, and' knowy in the vernacular as tJwr, and C. bicolor, {DO,}', with 
the pea veined, with purple, and known as arhar. The latter is the one 
most commonly cultivated in the North-West Provinces and Oudh ‘ 
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while in the Central Provinces and the Deccan thor takes the place of 
arhar. It is grown mostly as a subordinate crop along with juar, bajra, 
and cotton, sunn, jute, &c., and alone to a comparatively much smaller 
extent. * 

About six seers of seed are required for an acre if so\yn singly, 
and two seers when along with other crops. It is sown at the 
commencement of the rains, and is reaped in March or April, with an 
average outturn of seven maunds of gtain and 16 maunds of hhusa per 
acre of ^ land on which arhar is the only crop, and of one to five 
maunds when grown along- with other crops. The leaves are considered 
an excellent fodder ; the stalks are used for roofing, basket-making, 
and the tubular wicker-work fascines {bim or ajar) used to line wells 
to prevent the earth from falling in. 

(3) Next in order of importance of pulses must be 
mentioned the kidney bean family, the species of Phaseolus, 
Of these the most useful are doubtless the various forms of 
JSiun^ : — 

1st. — Phaseohs Mungo ^ (Linr^.). 

(a) Variety Max., {Roxh .), — ^in the vernacular known as 
the Mung or Mug, and in Sanskrit as Mudga. 

This is sometimes spoken of as the green gram. It is a native 
of India, but has been cultivated for at least 3,000 years. -It is met 
with throughout the plains, and ascends to 6,000 feet in the outer 
ranges of the North-West Himalaya. It require^ a strong, rich, dry 
soil ; is seldom grown alone, but generally as a subordinate crop in 
fields of millet or cotton. The seeds, at the rate of 12 seers per acre, 
are sown at the commencement of the rains, and the crop is reaped 
in October, a fortnight before the millets. The outturn of grain is 
stated by Eoxburgh to be thirty-fold, but by Messrs. Duthie 
and Fuller about five maunds to the acre (nine-fold) : the latter is » 
probably nearer the mark. 

The ripe grain is wholesome and nutritious, much esteemed, and 
commands a comparatively high price, -jip^he crushed stalks aud leaves 
are prized as fodder for cattle. 

{i) Variety radiatus, {Linn J). Mash-Tcolai,'BQng.) TJrd 
mash, Hind. ; Masha, Sans, 

This variety differs from P. Mungo proper in having longer and 
more trailing stems, in the plant being much more hairy — the reddish 
brown pubescens giving the foliage a lighter tint — ; in the seeds being 
fewer, larger and longer, and usually of a dark- brown colour. {Duthie 
and Fuller). 

It has two distinct sub- varieties — one with large black seeds, ripen- . 
ing in August and September, and the other with smaller green seeds, 
ripening in October and November. Both are, however, sown at the 
commencement of the rains : the soils which suit the crop are of the 
heavier classes. It* is cultivated in most p^ts of the plains as a subor- 
dinate crop with millet or cotton. 
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— PJiaseohs aconitifolm^ (facq.). 

Vern. Moth^ mothi, Hind: ; Mokushtha^ Sans. 

Found from the North-West Himalayas to Ceylon, tropical 
regions up to 4,000 feet. Closely related to P. trilobus, and -agreeing 
•with it ip the character of the flowers and in the general habit. 
CultiTated as a hot-weather or kharifwo-^ in the plains, in dry, light, 
sandy soil. In many parts of India it is quite as much cultivated as 
uvd. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh it is grown as a sole crop 
and also among millets. The area under moth as a sole crop is returned 
,at 2,11,906 acres in the thhty temporarily- settled districts ; the seed is 
sown braadcast at the rate of four seers to the abre ; the average out- 
turn is eight maunds of grain to the acre, with rather less than double 
this amount of fodder. {Messrs, JDiithie and Fuller)* It is not possible ' 
to give the total area in all India which is annually under this pulse, 
but it is by no means an unimportant crop. 

The grain is used as food by the natives, but is not considered 
wholesome. It is also used as cattle-food, and is regarded* asia 
-fattening diet. The leaves and stalks are also given to cattle. 

3rd. — Phaseolus irilohus," {Ait). This is knovm in the 
** vernacular as mug mi, Beng. 

Eanges throughout India, wild and also frequently cultivated ; 
ascends in the North-West to 7,000 feet. Seeds, gathered and eaten 
by the poor. Affords good fodder. {Voigt.) De Candolle {Origin 
of Cultimted Plants) is not quite correct in regarding this as a more 
important plant than the preceding. 

fth. — P. vulgaris, {lAnn .) — Kidney or French Bean, or* 
Haricot. m 

Cultivated, for , the sake of its young pods in all parts of India, 
chiefly in gardens. The green pod and its immature beans are cut up 
• into shoes, boiled, and eaten, but it is soaa’cely, if ever, used by the 
natives. • 

(4) We* may now allude to the barhafi^ ov hhia, jiot so 
much, because of its importance, but rather in consequence of 
its close resemblance to the beans. 

Vigna Catiang, {Endl.)—P\\Q Chowlee of India. 

Vern. Barhaii, Beng. ; Urohi mahorp<d, Ass. ; Thathep, 
Khampti ; Boberloo, Tel. j Lobia, rawds, rausa, sonta. 
N.-W. P. and Oudh. • ’ 

IJuiversally cultivated in the tropical zone of India on account of 
the grain, which forms one of -the summer crops raised along with the 
millets, and ripening in October and November. 

The pod is sometimes as much as two feet in length, and contains a 
number of seeds. These constitute a considerable, article of food, but 
the crop IS not much valued on account of the seed being difficult of 
digestion. In Bengal the young green entire .pods are cooked in 
curry. Ihe leaves and steins are used as cattle-fodder. 
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Green Indigo. 

• Regarding this plant a curiojis fact wg-s brought to light in con- 
nection with the Exhibition. A f iece of cloth dyed a b^utiful green 
colour came from Assam, — a sample of ‘dyeing as practised by the 
Ehamptis. The colour was said to be produced from a common plapt. 
A reference was at once made by Dr Watt asking for a sample of the 
plant from which this dye was extracted, when a half-rotten and fragmen- 
tary bundle of what appeared to be Vtgna Catiang was received 
Regarding this exceedingly interesting discovery Mr. J. M. Needham, 
Assistant Political Officer, Sudiya, says that the plant is known in 
Assam as Urohi maliorpat^ and to the Khamptis as Thuthep. He gives 
the process of extracting the dye as follows Crush the creeper and 
leaves of the Urohi mahorpat in a ‘ denki ’ or pestle and mortar to 
extract the juice, tliereafter mix with this the juice of Thela^a tengd> 
{Oarcinia pechinculata) jth to |th of Urohi juice. Heave standing in the 
sun for four hours, when the mixed juices or dye, solution will be ready 
for use. The article to he dyed should be dipped into this, squeezed, and 
dried, the process being repeated three or four times.” (Por further 
information regarding Thekara^ see page 76.) During the E:^ibition . 
the attention of several gentlemen from Assam was directed to this * 
subject, and inquiries made as to whether the green dye was a simple 
colour or only a blue mixed with yellow, Mr. K. K Gogoi Hatti 
Borooah, a native gentleman from Assam, assured Dr. Watt that 
the dye was a simple colour, and that the juice of Garoinia 
pedunoulata was added to increase the , brilliancy of the green colour, 
and that to fix it common country sulphate of iron was use.d as a 
mordant. The matter is presently being further investigated, and 
it will he a curious fact in the history of dyes if the green 
colour afforded by a plant ' so well known (a plant which has been 
cultivated throughout the plains of India for probably 2,000 years) is 
only now made known to us, and that., too, by a savage hill tribe on 
the Chino- Assam frontier. We know that Cicer—t\xQ gram— yields 
ordinary or blue indigo but if it is finally established that Vigna 
Catiang actually gives a simple green dye, this will prove one of the 
most interesting and valuable results of the E?;hihition. . 

(5) Ervum Lens, {Linn .) — The Lentil. 

Venn. Masur or masuri Hind. 

This appears to be originally a native of Western Asia, Greece, and 
Italy. At a very early date it was introduced mto* Egypt as a culti- 
vated plant, and from this centre it spread east and west, reaching India 
probably Shout 2,000 years ago. , TEe meal from this pulse is sold in 
Europe as a food for invalids under the name of evalenta or eevalenta. 

In India it is largely grown as a winter-crop, and it is universally 
eaten cooked, both hy natives and Europeans. In the Panjab, excluding 
perhaps the more arid tracts, it is grown everywhere in the plains and 
hills, and up to an altitude of 10,000 or 11,000 feet in the Himalaya. 
Jn the North-West Provinces and Oudh it is sown in all kinds of soils, 
but chiefly in low land (one mauudof seeds to the acre), and’ produces cfn 
an average 6| to 8 maunds grain per acre from unirrigated, and from 10 
to 12 mannds from irrigated land. The average area covered with the 
crop in the 30 temporarily settled districts, North-West Provinces, is 
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about 114,225 acres. In Bengal and the Central Provinces it is also 
cultivated to some considerable extent. 

A trade,is carried on in this puJ^e’; but as the returns do not speedy 
separately the various pulses, 4t is not possible to give separate figures 
regarding this species. 

(6) Glycine Sofa, ( S. ^ The Soy Bean. 

This is known in the vernacular as Oari-Jculay, Beng ; Bhat, 
bhatwan, Hind. ; Tsu dza, JSTaga. This plant is densely clothed with 
fine ferruginous hairs, is sub-erect ; met with in the tropical 
regions and the outer Himalaya, ‘Irom Kumaon to Sikkim, the Khasia 
and the Naga Hills to Upper Burma. Dr. Stewart mentions a field 
of having been observed in Bissahir in the Panjab, altitude 6,000 
feet. The plant is chiefly met with in a state of cultivation. Dr. Box- 
burgh flS’st saw it from seed received from the Moluccas in 1798. 

De Candolle views it, and apparently correctly, as a native of Cochin 
China, Japan, and JaVa. But he remarks that “it is of modern intro- 
duction into India. •” “ There are no common Indian names ” for it. 

This seems to be a mistake ; the plant is well known in India under 
.the names given above. In Manipur and the Naga Hills it is one of 
the most abundant of pulses. Its Naga name is Tsu dza, a name 
not unlike 8oja, but at the same time it may.be viewed as related 
to the old Chinese name Shu. The Soya most likely reached India 
feom China, passing by way of Assam. But while it cannot be 
said to be wild Q.n the Naga bills, from the existence of so large a 
percentage of Japan and Java plants on those hills, the Soya might 
quite probably have had its most western home on the mountain 
tracts bordering on Assam. The importance of these hill tracts in 
settling questions of the nativity of cultivated Indian and Chinese 
plants has not been fully appreciated, and we might fairly anticipate 
• that many statements at present accepted as facts will be considerably 
modified with an extended knowledge of the wild and cultivated plants 
of the Assapa and Chinese frontier. The thorough exploration of this 
region is very desirable . 

This pulse is an important article of food in Tibet. It is made in 
India into a ’sauce called “ Soy. ” The advisability of extending its 
cultivation on the Himalayan tracts was pressed on the Government of 
India in 1882 by Professor Einch, and the attention of local Govern- 
ments also was called to it. 

(7) Lathyrus satious, The Jarosse or Gresse. 

Vern. J^esari, Beng. : Ka^ari, hassar, tiura, tiwri, latrif' 

N..W:;P. 

This pulse is common in the Northern Provinces of India, from 
the plains of Bengal to Eumaon, where it reaches 4,000 feet in altitude, 
often cultivated and in some places wild. When cultivated, it is sown 
about the close of the rains (October) in heavy clay soils and on land 
hardened through submersion, and occasionally in rice-fields before the 
rice is out. Its cultivation in the North-West Provinces and Oudh is* 
more common in the eastern districts and in parts of Allahabad and 
Azimgarh. It is also extensively grown in Bengal and other parts of 
India. No reliable statistics of its area are procurable. 
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It is chiefly used as a green fodder for cattle, and seems to 
spring more as a weed of other crops. The seeds are very irregular 
in form, generally wedge-shaped, gray-coloured, and minutely spotted. 
They have in Europe the reputation of causing paralysis of the lower 
estrepaities. In the Proceedings of the Government of the North-West 
Provinces for 1866, pp. 265 to 295, Dr. Irving gives an interesting 
account of the prevalence of a form of paTsy in the Barrah and also in 
the Khyragurh divisions of the Allahabad district. He attributes the 
disease to the habit of eating as an article of daily food the kasari vetch. 
He bases his opinion on the fact that the peculiar disease is met with 
only in districts where this pulse is eaten as a regular article of 
food. The disease appears suddenly, having none of the premonitory 
symptoms of paralysis, the sufferers having had no previous disease 
which could be suppesed to give origin to palsy. There is no pain, 
and the affected part, instead of becoming deformed, continues to grow. 
The disease is confined to the lower limbs, and is much more prevalent 
amongst men than women, but boys are often found quite lame. The 
symptoms and history are entirely in favour of the disease being of 
a paralytic nature and not rjjeumatio, such as might result from 
exposure to wet and cold. It would thus seem desirable to discourage 
the cultivation of this plant as a food-crop. The split pea is largely 
used to adulterate dal, from which it can scarcely be distinguished when ’ 
sold in the split form. It is used in fact by the poorer classes as an 
occasional substitute for other pulses, but is hard and indigestible. It 
is, however, only injurious when eaten continuously as a regular article 
of food. The troops under General Elphinstone in the first expedition 
to Oabul suffered very much from the fact of their having to mix this 
pulse with their food. Pigs fed on the kesari are said to lose the use of 
their limbs, but fatten well. * ^ 

(8) DolichosUflorus, {Linn.) — tlie Horse Gram. 

Vern. Kurii-kalia^ Beng. ; Kulthi gahat, Hind. ; Kulutha^ 
Sans. ; Kallat^ kulat, larat^^ulatti^ Pb. 

There are two very distinct varieties of this pulse — the one an erect 
annual {var. uniflora), the other a twining herb {mr. ^ biflorn), met 
with chiefly in a state of cultivation as a pulse crop on the tropical and 
subtropical Himalaya, to Burma and Ceylon, It is extensively culti- 
vated on the coast. It is sown either singly or along with other grains. 
The sowing is made in October and November, generally in dry, light, 
rich soils ; and the crop is reaped in February. 

The grain is eaten by the poorer classes of natives and by horses 
and cattle. The straw is given to cattle as fodder. The pods are flat 
and curved like a sickle, and used for feeding cattle. 

(9) D. Labldb, {Linn.'). — This may be called the Indian 
Bean. — It is known in the vernacular under a large number 
of names, of which the following may be mentioned; — 
Bilim, makhan-sim, larhati, Beng. ; Sim, loohm, Hind. ; Shimhi, 
Sans. ; Keeliu, Naga. 

Wild and cultivate(f*throughout India ; ascends to 6,000 to 7,000* 
feet an the Himalaya. The climbers may be seen commonly grown alon g 
the borders of tall crops, twining round the plants on the margin of the 
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fields. In some parts of the country the castor-oil plant is a favourite 
support. They are also grown commonly in little patches round houses 
and all-owed to climb on the walls and roof. 

There are several varieties of this bean. Eoxburgh describes 
thirteen cultivated. Most of the forms are eaten cooked in curry bv 
the natives as a vegetable pr bean, not as a pulse. When young and 
tender, they are good substitutes for the common French beans. 

(10) Pisum m'vense, [Linn.) — The Grey or Field Pea. 

Vern. Lesimattar^ chota mattar^ Hind., Beng.*; also Kalon^ 

kulai haiamx, N.-W. P. * 

This is supposed to be originally a native of Greece and of the 
Levant, and probably the parent of -P. satimm. Cultivated in many 
parts of India during the cold weather. * 

Produces small, round, compressed, greenish, and marbled 
peas. It bears some resemblance in^ appearance of grain and in mode 
of cultivation to Lathjrus sativus, 

(1 1) P. sativum^ {Linn.) — The Common Pea. 

Vern. Mattar, gol mattar^ H.-W. P. ; Marenso, 8ans. 

^ • An annual, climbing by means of tendrils ; a native of the south 

of Europe. Cultivated in many parts of India during tlie cold weather. 
It includes the white- pea, known as Cahuh and Patnai, according as they 
are large or small. P. sativum is mo^e valuable and prolific than P. 
arvense. It is one of the oldest and most valuable of cultivated 
legumes. 


CLASS IV.— VEGETABLES. 

An approsimsCteiy accurate definition of what should 
he viewed as a vegetable has abeady been given, viz. a 
product of the vegetable kingdom eaten along with animal 
matter. This, of course, has its full signification only when 
•speaking of Eui’opean diet ; but it is correspondingly true 
even with the diet of the vegetarian. A “vegetable is an 
accompaniment to a primary article of diet. 

In the European vegetable garden of India will be found 
in the cold season all the ordinary plants cultivated in Europe 
some being even quite as healthy as in their native country 
It is remarkable, however, that they rarely have their 
characteristic flavour, and have a distinct tendency to run into 
larger, and therefore coarser, forms. This doubtless is in a 
measm’edue to tne fact of their being sown in autumn and 
reaching maturity with the increasing heat of the approaching 
summer. Although cabbage, cauliflower, turnip -stemmed 
cabbage, turnip, beet-root, radish, carrot, asparagus, artichoke 
^c., are regularly cultivated by Europeans, with the excep- • 
tion of cabbage, cauliflower, and radish, European vecretahles 
are not used by the natives of India. ^ a ^ 
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The immense trade which has within recent years sprung 
into existence in cabbage, cauliflower, and radish, is however 
remarkable, and potatoes (5^6 281) may be said to have been 

accepted as an article of diet by the natives ; but there are 
however many districts where they are never cultivated, while 
in others they constitute an important crop. All the European 
vegetables which are eaten by the natives are allowed to grow 
into monstrously large and coarse forms. The cabbage, for 
example, is always a foot or foot and half in diameter ; the 
radish, as long; and the cucumber, instead of being eaten in 
the young, crisp, green state, is allowed to ripen and become 
nearly the size of* a melon. The last-mentioilfed is, how- 
ever, a native of India, and the Europeans may therefore be 
viewed as having departed from the ancient custom. A few 
samples of European vegetables were shown in the Exhi- 
bition, but these are too well known to require any special 
description here, and we shall therefore proceed to refer very 
briefly to the leading indigenous or tropical vegetables. 
Limited space will not permit of an elaborate classification, 
such as into cooked vegetables, fresh vegetables, or salads 
and greens. It is impossible to single out any one vege- 
table as the most important, or to arrange the series of 
Indian vegetables in order of importance. We shall there- 
fore allude to the vegetables in the alphabetical order of their 
scientific names ; but it m-ay be said in passing that in India 
the members of the CucuRBiTACEiE or cucumbers take the place 
of the European Crucifer.^ or cabbage family of vege- 
tables. 

The foreign exports of vegetables for the past five years 
wereasfollows:— 1879-80, Rs. 1,74,350; 1880-81, Rs. 2,04, 601; 
1881-82, Rs. 2,05,735; 1882-83, Rs. 2,43,942; 1883-84, 
Rs. 2,12,580. The bulk of the exports were from Bombay 
(^valued Rs. 1,20,299) and from Madras (Rs. 79,492). 

DIVISION 1st.— THE MORE IMPORTANT VEGETABLES. 

(1) Benincasa cerifera^ {Savi.) ; Cucurbitace^ — The White 
Melon or Indian Pumpkin. 

Vern. Kumrd, Beng.; Kurnra^petM^ Ihuttud^ 'Hindi.] Khoolen^ 
golkadu^ ; Bomb. ; Kumhuli^ Tam. ; Budidi gimmadi^ Tel. ; 
Kushmdnda^ and kurkaru^ Sans. ; Majdahahj Arabic and 
Persian. 

A climbing plant, cultivated a.ll over India, frequently upon the"^ 
roofs of huts. Supposed to be originally a native of Japan and 
Java. 
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This requires to be carefully distinguished from CmurUia Pepo, 
DC,, but it may be bnown by the fruit being 1 to 1^ feet long, cyliudric, 
without ribs, hairy when young, and bright green, ultimately becoming 
smooth and covered with a bluish white, waxy bloom ; flesh white. 
It is used in the following ways : [a] as a vegetable, [h) as a curry, 
and (c) as a sweetmeat called heshmi. 

(2) Ouctmiis Meloj (Linn.) ; Cucuebitacejs. — The Sweet 
KeloD. 

Vern. Kliarluja^ Jchurlvj or Icharhum, Hind. ; Kliarmuj, 
Beng. ; KharaMja., cUMida, Bomb. ; Gidhro, Sind. • Vellari- 
‘oerai^ Tam. ; Mnlamfandu, Tel. ] Re-mo., Naga. 

Native if North-West India, Beluchistai^ and perhaps West 
tropical Africa ; it includes numerous varieties, which present diflerenees 
both in shape and use of the fruit. Extensively cultivated in the 
North-West Provinces, in the sandy basins of the rivers 

From an agi’ieultm’al point of view this is the most important species 
of the family. It is extensively cultivated on the sandy banks of 
rivers. Messrs. Duthieand FuUer say Where the river deposit is of 
richer quality, and contains a mixture of organic matter, a much less 
amount of manure is required, and it is reported that occasionally 
manure is altogether dispensed with. The melon beds commence 
fruiting _m April and continue yielding until they are overwhelmed 
by the rise of the rivers in June.” In Manipur it is cultivated by the 
Nagas.andis of a spherical form with ten segments. 

The flesh of the fruit is usually sweetish and pleasant, and is eaten 
by Europeans as well as by natives. 


(3) G. Melo, (Linn.) var., Mo?nordica, (sp. Roxh.\ 

Vem. Fhuti, Beng. ; PhuntUcti, kachra (unripe), Hind • 
Kakankai, Tam.; Pedda-kai^ pedda dosray, Tel. ^ 

in th JhXeSn^^^ varieties, one appearing in the rains and the other 

^^ore marked varieties of C. Melo, diflerino- 
fruit, which is cylindrical, quit? 
mo th, 1 to 2 feet long, 3 to 6 inches diameter. When ripe it bursts 
meloJr^ rather smaller than those of the common 

is eaten both by 

natives and Europeans. When young they are a good substitute for 
wrtheaSSn^^^ 'pontaneously 

(4) 0. J^lo, (Linn.), var. utilissimus (sp. Roxh ). 

Tel.“SotK 

• Panjftfa™*ngt£ SriJa /'it Provinces and 
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green to netirly wliite, usually olianging to a bright arange colour when 
rjpe.” (DutMe and Fuller.') 

Kakri is an important article of food •with the poorer classes 
during the hot- weather months. 

(5) G. sativus, (Linn .) — Tlie Cucumber. 

Vern, KJma^ Hind. ; Sasa.^ Beng. ; KdJcadi, Mira, Bomb. ; 
SuJcasa, Sans. ; Muluvelari, Tam. ; Dorgakaia, Tel. ; Khyar, 
Pers. 

A native of Northern India, but by some authors supposed to have 
been cultivated in Egypt in the time of Moses. It forms an important 
article of the food of the people of India. 

“ There are two forms of this plant — one a creeping plant culti- 
vated in the fields during the hot season, and the other a climber 
cultivated in homesteads in the rains.” {Amsterd. Eochib. Gat.) The 
hot- weather kind has small egg-shaped fruits, and is sown in February 
and March in any soil, but preferably in a rich one, in drills. The rainy 
season crop yields much larger fruits, some a dark-green and others 
creamy-white. These when full-grown change their colour to a rusty 
brown. Another variety, C. JSardwicUi, (Royel), grows wild in the 
Himalaya, and is called air alu in Kumaon and pahari indray an in the 
tracts bordering the foot of those mountains. {Luthie and Fuller.) 

The rainy season forms are the most common, and are universally 
eaten by natives of all classes as well as by Europeans. When 
gathered in a young state, they are kno'wn as gherkins ; in this condition 
they are pickled. 

(6) Cucurlita maxima, (JDucheme) ; Cucurbitace^ — The 
Gom’d or Squash Gourd. 

Vern, Kadu, Hind. ; Pusliini-Jcaia, Tam. j Gummaddikaia, 
Tel. ; Shame pha-yung, Burm. 

Cultivated all over India for its fruit. 

This plant produces the largest known fruit, some weighingas 
much as 240tb, and •measuring nearly 8 feet in circumference. The 
fruit is wholesome, and when young is used as a vegetable. 

This gourd is sweetish and yellow. When mature it will keep 
for many months if hung up in an airy place. It is largely used 
by natives of all classes in curry. It should be observed that both 
this and the fruit of Lagenaria milgans are in English called 
“ gourds.” 

(7) C. moschata, [Duchesne) — The Musk Melon or Melon 
Pumpkin. 

Vern, KharMj, sitaghal, saphari, kumra, kaddu, mithakaddiL 
N.-W. P. 

This includes some of the forms of squash, pumpkin^, and vege- 
table-marrow. The true vegetable-marrow does not seem to be oultivat- ‘r- 
ed in India to any extent, O. moschata is the species of Cucurlita 
most frequently cultivated.. It has erroneously been called C. maxima 
by many writers. The marbled leaves with white blotches, the angular 
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peduncle of the female flower, and the short calyx tube, ending 
m leaf-lihe sepals, are characters which at once separate this species 
from all its allies. 

(8) C. Pepo^ {DO .) — ^tke European Pumpkin or True Vege- 
table Marrow mi.. 1 X 

Cultivated for its fruit in European vegetable gardens, this plant 
is most probably of American origin. 

(9) Dolichos liflorus, {Linn.) and D. Labial^ {Linn) have 
already been referred to under pulses. The young pods are 
extensively eaten as vegetables. 

(10) Hibiscus escuhntvs^ {Linn.) — The Edible Hibiscus; 
Ochro of the West Indies; Grombo, Fr. 

Vern. Bhindi^ ranturi^ Hind. ; Dhenras^ Beng. ; Vhendi^ 
(or bhendi\ vendaik-Jcay^ Tam.; Venda-kaya^ Tel.; Bamya, 
Arab., Pers. 

A herbaceous, annual bush, naturalised in all tropical countries ; 
only met with in a cultivated state. Probably a native of Africa. 
Abul-Abas-Elnabati describos the bamyali as cultivated in Egypt in 
1216, long before the discovery of America 

The unripe fruit is a favourite vegetable and medicine. When 
young and tender, the fruits, being very mucilaginous, are commonly 
eaten as a vegetable, and are used to flavom’ soup. The natives eat it 
when mature, and chiefly in curries. 

(11) Lagenafia, vulgaris^ {Beringe)\ Cucurbitace^. — The 
0-ourd or Calabash and the Bottle Grourd. 

Vern. Kaddu^ lauki^ al-kaddu tumba^ tumbe^ kasMphal, gol- 
kaddd IcabuU, also tumri (a small variety), Hind. ; Kodu^ 
lau, Beng. ; Kaddu, kabuli^ lauM, tumba., Pb. ; Soriai-kaiy 
Tam.; Sorakaya, kundanuga, Tel.; Me-kuri, Naga; Ulava^ 
Sans. 

This climbing plant is found wild in India,' the Moluccas, and 
Abyssinia. At present it is cultivated in the warm parts of America, 
Australia, and China, and extensively so in many places in India, 
especially in the Upper Provinces and on the lower hills. It is fre- 
quent in Assam, especially in the Naga Hills, It thrives in any laud, 
but best in richly-manured, sandy soil. The sowing takes place from 
Pebrniary to July, and the gourd is ready for use in three months’ 
time. 

This gourd is eaten by Emupeans and natives. By the former 
it is hoiled when young and used as vegetable-marrow ; by the 
latter it is sliced and cooked in curry. The young shoots and 
leaves are also eaten. Its fruit assumes almost any form. It is 
sometimes as much as 6 feet long, and is frequently shaped like a 
^ bottle ; specially prepared ones are in fact used as bottles. The 
Nagas hollow them out into water and m — beer bottles. The 
small variety called f?w?ri is used for majjdng the stringed instru- 
ment called the sdar. 
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(12) Luffa acutangula^ {EoxhA\ Cucurbitacile. 

Vern. Toruijinga^ turi^ Hind.; KdLi-taroi or tori satpatijia^ 
Bundelkhand; Jhinga^ jinga^ Beng ; Pikmkai, Tam.; Burkai^ 
hira-kaya, Tq\.] Pichenggaj M.dX. Turai, sirola^ Bomb.; TarL 
Sind. 

Met with in the North- West Himalaya to Sikkim. Assam, East 
Bengal, and Ceylon. Cultivated in most parts of India, ^ere it is also 
indigenous. 

_ This plant is regularly cultivated every year in the plains. The 
sowing takes place from March to the beginning of Juue, in Knes at 
short distances apart. The plant continues to bear for a couple of 
months, commencing three months after sowing. 

This elegant cbovate fruit with its angled or winged surface is one 
of the most abundant vegetables offered for sale in the Indian bazars. 
Natives value it highly and eat it in curry. Boxburgh says that the 
half-grown fruits, when boiled and dressed with butter, pepper, and 
salt, are little inferior to green peas. Cut in round slices and made 
iu.io fricasse, it is an excellent dish of vegetables. 

(13) Luff a mgyptiam, {Miil.^ ex Kook, f) 

Vern, Dhundul^ Beng. ; Taroi, gUya-taroi, turai^ dhandhal^ 
Kumaon ; Nuni-hird^ Tel. ; Ghosali,^ parosiy Bomb. 

A native of India, cultivated or naturalised in most of the hot 
countries of the world. In India it is common everywhere, and is often 
cultivated especially in the plains. The seeds are sown from March to 
June, and the fruit ripens foom June to October. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives in curry ; it is generally smaller 
than the preceding It is often seen growing over native huts. 

(14) Musa par adisiaca^ [Linn .). — The Plantain; and M, sapien- 
turn, {Linn .) — The Banana; Scitamine^. 

Vern. Kala, Beng. ; Kela^ Hind., Bomb. ; Kadali, Sans. ; 
Vashaip pasham, Tam. 

A perennial Eerb of 8 to 15 feet in height, extensively cultivated 
throughout India, nearer the coast tracts than inland. The fruit is a 
common article of diet among both Europeans and natives, especially the 
latter. lEe various forms of the plantain more properly should be classed 
as fruits than as vegetables. One form — the kanch holla of Bengal — is, 
however, never allowed to ripen, the large fruits being cut up and eaten 
as a vegetable in curries. When the lower half of the flowering spike 
has formed its young fruits, the extremity is removed, from an idea that 
the fruit matures better, but at the same time the young flowers are 
regularly eaten as a vegetable. 

(15) RapJianus saiivus, (Linn.); Cruoifbr.^. — T he Kadish. 

Vern. Muld, Beng. ; Midi, Hind. ; Midakaj Sans. 

An annual herb of the cabbage family, unknown in its wild state, 
but cultivated here and there throughout theHains of India and up to 
16.000 feet in altitude on the Himalava. it is a cold -weather cron. 
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'but grows nearly all tbe year round in the hills. There are several 
varieties met with in India; the large, long, pal e- pink ; the small, 
longish, pale-pink; and the small round, bright red. xhe last is 
raised generally in gardens from selected or European imported seed. 

The two first are the more common, and are universally eaten ^ by 
all classes of natives, either in their natural state or cooked in curries ; 
the second,«s|when young and tender; and the last by Europeans 
only. The plump and still young and green pods are used for pickling, 
alone or with other vegetables, and are regarded as a fair substitute 
for capers. 

Yariety cauclatus~~kn.oym in the vernacular as mugra. _ 

This extraordinary form is cultivated in the Panj^^b and in 
Northern and Western India on account of its pods, which are used as 
a vegetable. The younger Linnaeus is said to have obtained this plant 
from Java, but the vernacular name given by him, “ Jfuwyn,” corre- 
sponds w'lth the Hindustani name “ Mugra” and this again with the 
other Indian names for the radish proper. Mr. Baden-Powell in his 
Panjdh Products, page 260, states that the seeds sell m the Pan jab for 
Ps. 2 a seer— a price which shows how highly the plant is prized. 
He adds : — “ The natives have an idea that this plant is only R. sativus 
subjected to a peculiar treatment, viz., by being taken up and having all 
its roots cut close round and then replanted.” There seems Httle doubt 
of the origin of this plant from the same stock as the ordinary Indian 
radish ; and indeed the habit of removing the tap root as a vegetable and 
replanting the stock for the production of seed is quite common with 
the poorer classes. The rat-tail-like pods of caudatm are eaten either 
boiled or pickled. 

(16) Momordka Charantia^ (Linn .) ; Cucurbit ace^. 

Vern. Karda., harelip Jcarola^ Hind. ; Karald^ Beng. ; Susuvi, 
Sans. 

Cultivated all over India on the plains. There are practically two 
kinds — one grown in the rainy season, which has a smaller fruit and is 
more esteemed ; the other, grown in hot weather, is more bitter. It is 
sown on rich soil in February and March, and j;he fruit ripens in 
April. 

It is of a bright orange-yellow colour, 1 to 6 inches long - is eaten 
cooked in curries, or sliced and fried; but a special treatment in hot 
water is necessary previous to cooking to take away a portion of the 
bitterness. When sliced and dried, it remains good for many months, 

(17) M. dioica, (Boxh.). 

Vern. Gol Icdndra, N.-W. P. ; Dhar karela, Icirara, Pb, 
Kurtoli, Bomb. ; Falupaghel-Jcahng, Tam. ; Fuagakara (male 
plants), Aqakara (female plants), Tel. 

Pound throughout India at different altitudes, up to 5,000 feet 
generally in thickets, on banks of rivers, &g. ’ 

Flowers dui’ing the wet a,nd cold seasons, and produces a fruit 
which, when green and tender, is eaten in curries by the natives The 
tuberous roots of the fen^e plant are also eaten, and they are larger 
than those of the male. • ^ 
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(18) 3Ioriiiga pterygosperma^ (<7^er^?z.)— The Horse Radish or 
Ben-Nut Tree. 

Vern. Soanyma^ sanjna^ Hind. ; &ajna^ sujnna, Beng. ; 
Segata, segava, Bomb.; Morunga^ Tam.; Daintha, Burm. 

Wild in the suh-Himalayan tract from the (Jhenab to Oudh : 
commonly cnltivated in India and Burma. It flowers in Tehruary, and 
fruits in March and April. The fruit is a long whip-like Ifean. In 
Bengal and Southern India especially there is scarcely any native 
homestead without its mjna or moninga tree. The leaves, the flowers, 
and the beans, are very commonly eaten in curries by natives of all 
classes. After the beans are taken off the tree, the branches are 
universally lopped off, and the leaves are then given to cattle as fodder. 
The root has a strojig flavour of horse radish, and besides being used 
in medicine as a vesicant, is said to be eaten by the natives. 

(19) Trichosanthes anguina^ (Linn.)] CucuRBiTACEiE — The 
Snake Gourd. 

Vern. — Ghacliinga^ Hind.; ChicMngd^ Beng.; GhicMnda, 
Sans. ; Jalor-tor pandol^ cliincUnda^ Pb. ; Farula^ pada-vala^ 
Bomb. 

A native either of India or the Indian Archipelago, believed by 
Mr. 0. B. Clarke to be a cultivated state of T. ciicumenna. 

Sown in April and May throughout the plains and grown as a 
rainy season crop. Its pendulous, cylindrical, snake dike gourd, three 
feet long, is eaten cooked in curry, and is a common article of food. 

(20) Trichosanthes cucumerina, (Linn.). 

Vern, Ban-patol^ Beng. ; Jangli-ehachinda , Hind. ; Gwal 
Icahri, mohakri, Pb. ; Fipudel^ pudel, Tam ; Chyadpotta^ Tel. 

A pretty extensive climbing annual, found throughout India. 

The fruit is oblong, 1 to 4 inches long, striated with white and 
green when unripe, becoming red when ripe. It contains a red pulp, 
which is eaten unripe, generally in curries, but is very bitter. 

(211 T. dioica^ (Roxh.). 

Vern. Fatot^ Beng. ; Palbal, or palwal, Hind. ; Putulika^ 
patola^ Sans. 

Cultivated during the rains throughout the plains of Northern 
India, from the Panjab to Bengal proper and Assam. 

The fruit is oblong, smooth, about 2 to 4 inches long, green when 
unripe, and yellow or orange when ripe. It is eaten when unripe and 
always cooked, and is a much esteemed vegetable. Natives generally 
make it into curry. 

(22) T. palmata^ {Roxh.) has a red fruit, very similar to the last- 
mentioned species. It is eaten when produced by cultivation, and 
is known in upper India by the name indrdyan. 

DIVISION 2iTD.— MINOR VEGETABLES = GREENS OR SPINACH— or Sdh.^ 

One might almost say that an infinite series of minor 
vegetables might be enumerated of which samples were 
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sliown at the Exhibition. The aboriginal tribes, such as the 
Santals, eat almost anything, and a very large series of culti- 
vated and wild plants enter more or less into the diet of even 
the more prosperous people of the plains. The list of Indian 
greens or saga is very extensive, and some of the examples aie 
exceedi^igly curious. Inevery bazar in Bengal, for example, a 
considerable number of the following are daily offered for 
sale, especially those marked* : — ' 

(1) *Amamnfiis yangrtims, {Linn .) — The Idl-sdg . — This is perhaps 
the most important sdg in India. 

(2) ohraceus, {Limi.) — The natiya mg. — This seems in South 
India to take the place of the preceding in Bengal. 

(3) A. upmosus, {Linn .) — The kdnta-nahya . — This makes a good 
spinach, hut the spines must first he removed. 

(4) A. tndls, {Linn.) — The mehamda (Sans,), or the sirni-hrai 
(Tam ). — This is cultivated more or less over India, and is highly spoken 
of as a pot-herh. 

(5) *BaseIla alba, {Linn.) — The poi. — The succulent leaves and 
stems of this climber are extensively eaten as a pot-heih. 

(6) ^Beta mlgam, [Moq.) — The palah or heet-root. — The stems 
and leaves are largely eaten. 

(7) Borhaama difusa, {Linn.) — The gadha puma (Beng.) or 
stnadika (Sans.) is cultiYated by the Santals as a pot-herh. 

(8) Bras&ica campestris, {Linn.) — The Rape, and also B. juncea 
{B.f. ^ T.) and B. nigra {Koch), the Mustard, are eaten as pot-herbs. 

_(9) ^Corchorus oktorius, {Linn.). — The young shoots and leaves of 
the }ute plant are regularly eaten as a pot-herb. 

(10) *Ipomcea aquatica, {Forsk.) — The kalmi-mk. — This floating 
Ipomsea is extensively eaten in Bengal. 

(11) Lysimachia Candida, {Lindl.) .—One of the most remarkable 
examples of pot-herbs on record. Until Dr. Watt discovered that the 
Manipuris 'were regularly in the habit of eating this species as a 
green vegetable (especially along with fish), no primulaceous plant was 
known to be edible. 

(12) Marsilea quadrifoUa, (Xzww,)— The smsA«?-sg 7,;.- This sub- 
aquatic cryptogam (closely allied to the ferns; is regularly eaten as 
a pot herb in Bengal. 

(13) Oaalis corniculata, {Linn.) — The Amrui. 

(14) *Portiaaca oleracea, {LAnn.) and P. qtiadrifida, (Xmw.)— The 
miuiya.—TAAB is regularly sold in the Calcutta market and in most 
bazars m Bengal, 

(15) ifwwzea:.— Several species of sorrel are eaten as pot-herbs. 

*' (16j Sesbania grandiflora, (Pers.)— The hasna, hiika or aqati —The 

large papilionaceous flowers and also the leaves of this elegant tree 
are eaten as a pot-herb. ° 
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(17) Tamarindus indica, {Linn.) — tlie Tamarind or amli — Tlie 
leaves are made into curries by the poorer classes. 

The above enumeration is by no means exhaustive. Many 
more might be added to complete even a Bengal list, and each 
province has peculiar pot-herbs of its own. Enough has 
been said, however, to indicate the leading features of the 
display of vegetables and pot-herbs shown at the Exhibition ; 
they will be found described at greater detail in the official 
catalogue. As nearly the whole of the pot-herbs in the 
above list are wild plants, which require no cultivation, 
they illustrate one of the most striking features of India, 
for in few countries in the world are so many edible 
products to be procured for the trouble of collecting — edible 
products, too, which enter largely into the dietary of the 
mass of the people. 

Having now briefly indicated the main features of the 
primary food-stuffis of the people of India, it is only neces- 
sary to conclude the account of this section of the Court 
by enumerating by name the exhibits shown under the 
remaining classes. 

CLASS y.— TUBERS, BULBS, ROOTS, AND STEMS. 

These may be briefly defined as more or less solid 
underground structures, containing a large amount of 
starch. 

(1) Allium^ various species. — The Onion, G-arlic, Shallot. 

(2) Alocasia indieaj {Schott). — The Mdnkachu. 

(3) Amorphophallus eampanulatus, (Blume). — The 01. 

(4) Arr acacia esculenta, {DC.). — The Peruvian Carrot. 

(5) Beta vulgaris, {Moq}). — The Beetroot. 

. (6) Brassica Rapa, {Linn.). — The Turnip. 

(7) Colocasia antiquorum, {Schott). — The Kachu. 

(8) Costus speciosus, (/S'?? 2 .).~The Keu. 

(9) Curcuma angustifolia, {Roxl.). — The Wild Arrowroot. 

(ID) Dioscorea, various species. — ^The Yam. 

(11) Helianthus tuherosus, {Linn.). — The Jerusalem Arti- 

choke, 

(12) Ipomoea Batatas, {LamJc.). — The Sweet Potato. 

(13) Manihot utilissima, {Pohl.). — The Tapioca. 

(14) Maranta arundinacea, {Linn.). — The Arrowroot. 

(15) Raphanus sativus, {Linn.). — The Radish. 

(16) Solanum tuberosum, {Linn.). — The Potato. 

(17) Tacca pinnatifida, (H?r^^.).— The South Sea Arrow-^ 

root. ♦ 
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The objects 'thrown into this class are very closely 
allied to those included under Class VI. The distinction 
chiefly consists in the fact that tubers are eaten as vegetables 
while the substances referred to the succeeding class are 
used in the preparation of starch and sugar, and toddy, beer, 
and spirits. 

CLASS yi.-sta:rches, stjg-atjs, and substances ebom which 

WINES, SPIRITS, OR TODDY ABE PREPARED. 

Of the articles enumerated in this list (excluding rice 
and wheat, which have aheady been dealt, with), sugar and 
toddy are the most important. From the_ latter sugar is 
largely prepared, so that the two are intimately related. 
Sugar is in fact obtained from two forms of the so-called 
sugar-cane and from four species of palms, viz. Phoenix 
sylvestris, the Indian Date-palm (or toddy palm of Bengal) ; 
Borassus flabelliformis^ the Palmyra or toddy palm of South 
India, Bombay, and Burma ; Cocos nucifera,. the Cocoa-nut 
palm, and Garyota urens^ the Sago palm, The bulk of the 
Indian sugar is obtained, however, from Saccharum officinarmi 
and experimentally from Sorghum saccharatum. The interest in 
beet-sugar, so far as India is concerned, consists entirely in 
the fact that it has afl^ected, and must continue to affect, 
materially our cane sugar industry. France, Austria, and 
Germany, in order to foster and develop the beet-sugar trade, 
have instituted a protective system of giving bounties to 
home refiners, and have at the same time levied upon all 
foreign sugars heavy importation duties. This system has 
naturally led to a vast extension of beet cultivation and of 
refining operations. ' Over-production 'has,* Ijowever, caused 
ruinous reduction in prices of sugar ] cane sugar falling in 
exact ratio with beet. This has naturally caused the bank- 
ruptcy of numbers of beet-growers and of some of the largest 
refiners, a financial crisis having occurred in Vienna hi con- 
sequence of these failures. The area under beet may now 
undergo some contraction, prices improving in consequence ; 
but unless this actually takes place a prolonged low price like 
* what now prevails cannot help proving disastrous to the cane 
sugar industries of the East and West Indies. Already the 
beet sugar trade has materially affected the cane sugar of 
^ India, and the extension of sugar-cane cultivation in Fiji, 
Queensland, and other places is not calculated to lessen the 
•danger. 
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In Mr. Giffen’s report to the Board of Trade (London? 
1884) will be fonnd much interesting and valuable inf or" 
mation, which cannot be too carefully studied by our cane 
sugar producers : “ The total sugar crop of the world at 

the present time may be put in round figures at 6,000,000 
tons. The known increase in 30 years has been very nearly 
half that amount. As bearing on recent controversies, it 
may also be of interest to point out that since the date of 
giving my evidence British cane sugar appears to have 
increased quite as much in proportion as beet root sugar. 
In 1877-79 the production of British cane sugar was 403,000 
tons per annum, and its proportion to the total 12 per cent 
In the following three years the production was 419,000 tons 
per annum, and its proportion to the total was still 12 per 
cent. Possibly later figures may shotv a different result j 
but if there has been any change, it must have been quite 
recent. For about 15 years it will be seen the proportion 
of British cane sugar in the total production has been the 
same as it is now, viz. 12 per cent. The remarkable growth 
of beet root sugar in recent years would thus seem to 
have been mainly in competition with foreign cane sugar. 
Though the production of that sugar in amount has steadily 
increased, its proportion in the whole has fallen from 60 per 
cent. 20 years ago to 40 per cent, at the present time. 
British cane sugar, on the contrary, has not only increased 
in amount, but has increased so rapidly, for 15 years at least, 
as to maintain its former proportion to the total production. 
The production of beet sugar being about 2,000,000 tons, 
the proportion of beet to cane in the sugar production of 
the world is thus^ about one-third.” 

In his Eeview of Sea-borne Foreign Trade of British 
India for 1884, Mr. J. E. O^Conor has given an interesting 
resume of the present position of the Indian sugar trade. 
In March 1882 the import duty of 5 per cent, on sugar was 
‘Gaken off, with other import duties, and the remission 
was vehemently opposed by the representative, in the 
Legislative Council, of the mercantile community of Calcutta, 
on the ground that it would assuredly bring about the 
extinction of the sugar industry in Bengal. The prediction 
so far has been singularly falsified, and if the trade should 
collapse now, after having had for two full years since the 
abolition of the duty a far more flourishing existence than' 
it had ever previously known, its decay must be attributed 



to otKer and wholly different causes than the removal of 
a protective duty.” . 

The value of sugar expoeted to foreigii countries during 
the last five years was as follows 

Es. 


1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 
1881-82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 


20 , 68,713 

31 , 17,508 

69 , 82,317 

80 , 87,759 

94 , 32,185 


T^e value impoeted dmung the same years was — 

Es. 


1879 - 80 

1880 - 31 

1881 - 82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 


1 , 06 , 87,881 

1 , 61 , 11,672 

1 , 24 , 37,580 

1 , 08 , 69,610 

1 , 14 , 83,701 


The larger portion of the exported sugar consists of molasses 
and jaggery or goor, while almost the whole of the imports 
are given under the heading Refined sugar.” 

The following are the principal sugar and starch- 
yielding plants met with in India 

(1) Agave americam^ {Linn.), — The American Aloe : 

yields spirit and hrandy. 

(2) Alhagi maurorumy (Desv.). — The Hebrew Manna. 

(S) Arenga saochariferay {Labill). — The Sago Palm of 

the Malaya. 

(4) Bassia laUfoliay {Eoxl.). — The MahUa ; yields sugar 

and spirits. 

(5) Beta vulgaris, {Moq.), — Beet sugar. 

(6) Borassus flalelUformiSy {Linn.). — The Palmyra palm ; 

wine and sugar. 

(7) Calotropis giganfea, {E. Br.).— Mr.-' Lisboa {Useful 

PI. of Bombay) says that the tribes of the 
Western Grhats make an intoxicating drink 
called harr from the milk sap of the mudar 
or 

(8) Ganna indicuy {Linn.). — The Indian Shot. 

(9) Garyota urenSy {Willd.). — A palm from which part 

of the sago of commerce is obtained. 

{10) Cocos mcif era, {Linn .). — The Cocoa-nut palm j 
yields palm wine. 

(11) Eugenia Jambolanay {Lam.). — In Goa a wine very 

faintly resembling port is prepared from the 
fruit of this tree. 

(12) Manihot utilissimay The Tapioca. 



(13J Maranta amndinacea, {Linn.). — Arrowroot. 

(14:) Melia AzadiraoMa^ [Linn.). — Yields toddy. 

(15) Nelmnlium speciosum, (Willd.). — The Sacred Lotus 

or Padma ; the starchy tubers are eaten. 

(16) Nymphma. — ^Various species of the water lily ; 

yield starchy rhizomes. 

(17) Orysa sativa^ (Linn.). — Common rice is largely 

used as a starch, and also in the distillation 

of spirit. 

(18) Phoenix sylvestris^ (Poxb.).- — The Indian Date- 

palm. This is one of the chief sources of 

palm sugar and of toddy. 

(19) Paccharum officinarum^ (Linn.). — The common 

Sugar-cane. 

(20) Sorghum saccharatum^ (^Pers.). — The Chinese 

Sugar-cane. 

(21) Triticum sativum, (Linn,). — Common Wheat, used 

in distillation. 

(22) Vitis vinifera. — The Vine. 

There are many other economic products which might 
be mentioned under this class, such, for example, as honey, 
but the above are those of commercial importance, and the 
reader is referred to the catalogue for further information 
regarding them. 

ADJUNCTS TO BEVERAGES AND TO DISTILLATION. 

A large number of substances are used in India to take 
the place of the hops of Europe. These are sometimes 
used, like hops, as simple bitters, or are added to the liquor 
because it has been ascertained that a larger quantity of 
alcohol is produced from a given weight of grain when an 
astringent seed or bark is present during fermentation^ At 
other times adjuncts are added to drug the liquor, and for 
this purpose some of the most poisonous narcotics are used. 
It seems probable that the sacred So7na was of this nature, 
rendering a beverage more pleasant and intoxicating. The 
following are a few of the important bitters and narcotics 
used in India in the preparation of beverages : — Anamirta 
Cocculus, (fruits) ; Acacia arabica, A. ferruginea, and A, 
leuGophlcea (the bark) ; Cannabis sativa — Indian hemp used as 
ganja, churras, bang, or majum ; a species of Cnestis employed 
by the inhabitants of Manipur (the stem); a fungus found 
on the inflorescence of a grass (Rhyncospora aureajusedby 
the Khasias ; Datura fastuosa (the seeds burned on charcoal 
with an empty vessel inverted to catch the smoke, when full 
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the beverage is suddenly thrown into the smote and is 
thereby made intoxicating) ; Ligustry,m rohistum the bark, 

accelerates fermentation. • i , i - -j. 

This hst is of course very incomplete, but it may be 
remarked that no subject seems deserving of more attention 
than this, both on account of its economic interest and because 
of the fact that'adjuncts to beverages are extensively used 
for criminal purposes. We know very little about the plants 
of this class used by the aboriginal tribes of India. The 
Santals, for example, are said to use RuelUa mffruticom^ 
(Roxb.) (the chaulia) when they wish to prepare a pleasant 
beverage front rice, but add Glerodendron stratum, {Spreng.) 
(the. Saram Mur) to make this intoxicating. 

CLASS VIL— NUTS. 

These are dry seeds or fruits, eaten as luxuries, either 
fi?esh or after being roasted. The following are the more 
important examples : — 

(Ij ^sGidus indica, {Goleher .). — The Indian Horse 

Chestnut. 

(2) Aleurites moluecana^ {WilU .), — The Belgaum or 

Indian Walnut. 

(3) Anacardium occidentale^ (^Linn ). — The Cashew-nut. 

(4) AracMs hypogcea^ {LinnX — The Grround-nut or 

Earthnut. 

(5) Areca Catechu^ (^Lim.). — Betel-nut, 

(6) Artocarpus integn/glia^ [Linn .). — The dry seeds of 

the Jack Fruit. 

(7) Buchanania latifolia^ (Boxh .). — The Ghirauli^ a com- 

mon substitute for almonds. 

(8) Corylus ColurnUj [Linn .). — The Indian Hazel-nut. 

• (9) Cucumis.—^lihQ seeds of several forms of the 

melon are eaten as nuts. 

(10) Euryaleferox^ [Saliysb .). — The MaJcJiana ] the black 

seeds of this water-lily are eaten as nuts. 

(11) Juglans regia, [Linn .). — The Walnut. 

(12) NeLumbiiim spe'ciosum, [Willd .). — The Lotus. 

(13) Finns Gerardiana, [WiUd .]. — TheNeosa or Edible 

Pine. The nuts are largely eaten by the 

hill tribes, especially in Afghanistan and 

Kafiiistan. 

(14) .Pisfacia vera, [Linn .) — The Pistachio-nut. 

(15) Primus Amygdalus, [Baillon ). — The Almond. 

(16) Semecarpus Anacardium, [Linn .). — The Marking- 

nut. 
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( 17 ) Theolroma CaeaOf {Linn .), — The Cacao-bean, from 

which chocolate is made. 

(18) Terminalia Catappa^ {Linn .). — The Country or 

Wild Almond. 

(19) Trapa bispinosa^ (Roxh .). — The Singhara-nut. 

CLASS .VIII.— FETTITS. 

A large and most attractive collection of models of fruits 
(132 in number) was prepared by the artist attached to the 
Saharanpur Botanic Grardens under the supervision of Mr. 
J. F. Duthie and by Jadu Nath Paul, the modeller employed 
by the Revenue and Agricultural Department, Government of 
India. These v^re shown on two specially prepared stands, 
and as these fruits were all natural size and carefully 
prepared and coloured, they constituted an attractive display. 

Trade Returns. 


The foreign trade in fruits is comparatively small, the 
Cocoa-nut being the most important. The exports during 
the^ast five years were as follows : — 

*Rs. 


1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 
1881-82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 


6 , 27,294 

8 , 37,438 

4 , 26,029 

3 , 16,280 

3 , 93,348 


From these figures it would appear that the trade is declining. 
Of the fresh fruits exported for the last year, the following 
. analysis of the figures given above will be found instructive : — 


Rs. 9,464 entire cocoanuts pRs. 34,375 'diued cocoannt 
kernels ; Rs. 21,230 other fruits. Of this amount, about 
Rs. 15,000 worth, chiefly cocoanut kernels, were exported 
to Europe, the i;est going to Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, Persia, 
Ceylon, the Straits. 

The following enumeration contains the principal 
examples of which models were shown. The mark % denotes 
fruits which belong to the tropics, and % # those of 
the warrartemperate regions, fruiting in India about the 
close of the cold season. The remainder are those which 
require a temperate climate and are met with on the hills, 
the fruits being brought to the plains. The indication f is 
placed in front of the names of fruits which are not indig- 
enous to India: — 

^(1) Achras Sapota^ (Zmw.).-— The Sapodilla Plum or 
Sapota — an American fruit — ; not very much esteemed. * 


* These values include those of a small quantity of vegetables for Tfhich 
separate details are not given in the Trade Eeturns. 
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"^(2) ^gle Marmelosj f Coma.). —The Bael fruit. 

Ananas satwa,{Lmn.). --The Pine- apple— -an Amer- 
ican introduction, and probably indigenous to Brazil. 

*1**^3) Anona reticulata^ [Linn.). — Bullock’s heart. 
f^(4) Anona squamosa^ {Linn.). — The Custard Apple or 
Sweet Sop of the West Indies. This and the preceding are 
American fruits, introduced at an early date. 

^(5) Artocarpus integrifolia, {Linn.). — The Jack-fruit. 
t*(6) Artocarpas incisaj {Linn.). — The Bread-fruit. > 

A native of Java, Amboyna, and the neighbouring islands. 
^(7) Artocarpus Lalcoocha, {RoxT?.). — The Lalmcha. 

^(8) Amrrhoa Caramhola^ [Linn.). — Th^ Earmal fruit. 

^(9) Bassia latifolia.^ {Roxl).) — The Mahua. 

^^10) Borassus flabelliformis^ {Linn.). — The Palmyra palm. 
^(11) Qapparis spinosa^ {Linn.). — The Caper Berry. 
t*(12) Carica Papaya^ (X.). — ThePapaw or Papaya fruit. 
An American introduction ; extensively grown in Bengal. 

^(13) Caiissa Carandas^ {Linn,). — The Karenja fruit, ^ 
^(14) Citriillus vulgaris.^ {Schrad.). — The Water-melon. 
There are several distinct varieties of this fruit met with in 
India : a native of Southern Asia. 

']■**( 15) Citrus Aurantium, {Linn.). — The Orange proper. 

(5) Variety Bigaradia. — The Seville Orange. 

[c) Variety Bergamia. — The Bergamat. A native 
of China and Cochin China. 

t*(16) Citrus decumanay {Willd.). — The Shaddock or* 
Pomelo. There are three distinct forms of this fruit. Prob- 
ably a native of J ava. 

**(17) Citrus medica, (Linn.). — The Citron, Lemon, Lime. 
Indigenous to India, and introduced from Iiiia into Cliina. 
(18) Cydonia vulgaris, {Tourn .). — The Quince. 

*(19) Lillenia indica, {Idnn.). — The CMltd. 

*120) Lurio ZihetUnus, {LG.). — The Durian. 

*(21) Eriolotrya japonica, {Lindl ), — The Loquat. 

*(221 Eugenia Jambolana, {Lam.). — The Jam. 

*(23) Eugenia Jambos, {Linn.). — Rose-apple. 

■|*^(24) Ficus Carica, {Linn.).— The Fig. Probably a native 
of Afghanistan and Persia, extending to Europe and intro- 
duced into India. 

t**(25) Fragaria vesca, {Linn.).— The Strawberry. This is 
a _ native of temperate regions, and is abundant on the 
Himalaya ; but the cultivated form is purely an introduction 
from Europe, the plant never having been cultivated by the 
natives from an indigenous stock. 
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’‘^(26) Garmia Mangostam^ (Linn.). — The Mangosteen. A 
native of the Straits : the fruit is sometimes brought into 
India proper. 

*(27) Eihiscus Sabdariffa, (Linn.). — The Rozelle fruit. 
t^*(28) Lyco;persiGum escidenUm^ (Miller). — The Love-apple 
or Tomato. A native of Peru. 

*(29) Mangifera^ indica, (Linn.). — The Mango. Indigen- 
ous to the eastern side of India : only naturalized in the west. 
Introduced from India into the West Indies. 

*(30) Morus indica^ (Linn.). — The Mulberry or Tut. 

Musa paradisiacaj (Linn.).— and Plan- 

^ ^(Musa sapientmn^ (^Linn.). — ) tain. 

It seems probable that aU the forms of this fruit have 
come from one species — a native of India and the Malaya. 

Nephelmn Litchi^ [Camb.). — The Litchi fruit; a 
native of the South of China and Siam : introduced into 
Bengal at the end of the 18th century. 
t(33) Olea europcea. (Linn.), — The Olive. 
t*(34) Opuntia Dillenii^(Eaw.). — Prickly Pear: a native of 
America. * 

t*(35) Phoenix dactylifera^ (Linn.). — The Date palm. This 
has existed from the Indus to Senegal from pre-historic times : 
introduced into India proper. 

t*(36) Phoenix sylvestris, yRoxb .). — The Wild Date: most 
probably a native of India. 

*(37) PhyllanthuB Mmblica, (Linn .). — Emblic Myrabolam. 
t**(38) Physalis peruviana^ (Linn .). — The Cape Gooseberry. 
t(39) Prmus armeniaca^ (Linn.). — The Apricot. 
t(40) Prnnus Avium., (Linn .). — Sweet Cherry. 
t(41) Prunus* Cerasus^ {Linn.). — 'l''he Wild Cherry. 
t(42) Prunus communis.^ (Ends ). — The Plum. 

Var. b. Insititia — The Bokhara Plum. 
t^*(43) J^runus persica, (Benth ^ Hook). — The Peach. 
t*(44) Psidium Gmjava, (Paddi .). — The Guava — an intro- 
duction from America and the West Indies. 

t(45) Puniea Granatum^ (Linn.). — The Pomegranate— a 
native of Persia, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan : introduced 
into India proper. 

(46) Ribes. — It is a remarkable fact that while both 
the Gooseberry and the Black Currant are wild on the 
North-West Himalaya, ^ these popular Eui’opean fruits* 
are never seen in cultivation as European introductions 
at hill stations, nor have the indigenous forms been 
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cultivated by the hill tribes. (Compare with similar fact 
under No. 25.) 

t*(4:7') Spondias dulcis, (Willd,) — The Otaheite Apple is a 
native of the Society Islands and of Fiji. 

(48) Spofidias mangifera^ {Pers.), — 'The Hog-plum. 

*(49 ) Tamarindiis indica^ {Linn.) — The Tamarind. 

(50) Vitis vinifera, {Linn.). — The Grape has its most 
easterly point of distribution in Afghanistan, where it 
seems to be indigenous. 

*(51) Zisyvhus Jiijuba, (Lamk.). — The Jujube or Chinese 
date. 

*(52) Zkyphus vulgark^ (Lamk.). — The'^Common Jujube; 
vulgarly Imown as the Indian plum. 

To the above list of frmts might be added as many 
more which exist in a wild, or at most in but a semi-cultivated 
condition. A few have also been excluded from the j^resent 
enumeration because of their having been already referred 
to under the head of vegetables. 

The fruits of the East have unfortunately associated 
with them a fabulous idea of high merit, f'ew persons, 
however, who have resided for any length of time in India 
will be found to advocate their claim against those of the 
West. Indeed many of the Indian fruits wliich occupy 
an important place in public estimation are introductions, 
a good few coming from Europe, and China, and a large 
number from the West Indies and America. It is a 
remarkable fact that while the wild forms of many of the 
fruits of Europe are abundant as indigenous plants on the 
Himalaya, only a very few were cultivated before the arrival 
of the Europeans, and the gooseberry, the currant, and the 
bramble are still uncultivated. 

The most characteristic modern fruits of India are the 
Mango, Guava, Litchi, Pineapple, and Plantain. The Man- 
gosteen is common in the Straits, and is regarded as the most 
delicately flavoured fruit of the East. 


CLASS IS. -CONDIMENTS AND SPICES. 

(p Acacia Gatechu, (MM).— The Kath. 

. ^ value of Catechu exported from India for use 
m Enrope as a dye and tan during 1883-84 and the preced- 
ing four years was as follows 


1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 
1S82-83 
J 883-34 


Rs, 

28,13,994 

42,66,415 

26,30.840 

30,62,434 

35,32,000 
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(2) Allium. — The Onion and tlie Garlic. 

(3) Amomum suhulatum, (Roxb.).- — The Greater Cardamom 
or Grains of Paradise. This is one of the most important 
of Indian condiments. (For trade quotations, see Elettmia). 

(4) Ainum graveolens^ {Linn ,). — Celery. The seeds are 


as a spice. 

(5) A7''eca Catechu, (Linn.) 

— The Betel-nut 

or Supdri. 


Impoets. 

Bxpoets. 


Value. 

Value. 


Es. 

Es. 

1879-80 

?0,.W.059 

2,57,508 

1880-81 

23.29,395 

96,930 

1881-82 , ... 

20,19,918 

53,545 . 

1882-83 

21,68,061 

71,199 

1883-84 

34,06,458 

52 417 


The imports are chiefly from Ceylon, the Straits, and 
Sumatra, and the exports to Zanzibar, Mauritius, and 
Mozambique. The imports from inter provincial coasting 
trade amounted in 1^83-84 to Es. 55,21,614, and the 
exports by land to Es. 7,52,441. 

(6) The seeds of the various forms of Mus- 
tard, Eape, and Cole seed are used as condiments. They 
are exported as oil seeds, however, and not as condiments. 
For trade quotations see page 305. 

(7) iJa'psicum. — Two or three species yield the various 
forms of Chillies, Eed-pepper, or Cayenne-pepper. 

( 8 1 Cinnamomum. — Two or three species afford the 
various forms of Cinnamon of commerce. 0. seylanicum 
{Breyn.) or Ceylon Cinnamon is the True Cinnamon of com- 
merce ; C. Tamala yields part of the so-called Cassia Lignea or 
Indian Cinnamon. The exports of Cinnamon from India 
during the year* 1883-84 were valued at Es. 8,328, and the 
imports at Es. 2,640. 

(9) Cocos nucife7''a, {Linn.). — The Cocoa-nut. The albu- 
minous layer from the interior or the shell is largely eaten 
as a condiment, and is made into preserves of various kinds 
(see under Fruits). In Europe it is chiefly used i'or the 
expression of oil 

(10) Coriandrum sativum., (Linn.). — The Coriander. 

(11) (Juminum Gyminum, (Linn). — The Cummin. 

(12) Curcuma longa-, (Roxb.). — Turmeric. 

(13) Elettaria Ca^^damomum, {Maton.). — The Lesser Carda- 
mom. This is the most valuable of all the Indian condi- 
ments. It is extensively used by the natives of Indid 
for flavouring purposes, and is also sometimes eaten in pmi. 
In the trade returns this and Amomum subulatum are taken 
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collectively ; for the past five years the Exports were— 
1879-80, Rs. 6,34,794; 1880-81, Rs. 8,20,257 ; 1881-82, 
Rs. 6,36,315; 1882-83, Rs. 4,02,076; 1883-84, Rs. 5,68,334. 
Of the exports for the last mentioned year, the United King- 
dom received Cardamoms to the value of Rs. 4,05,649. 

(14) Enica sativa, (iam.). — Used in the same way as 
tlie forms of Brassica. 

(15) Foeniculum vulgare^ ( Gcertn .'). — The Fennel. 

Humulus Lupulus, (Zm«.).— Hops. The cultivation 

of this plant is now being experimentally tried in Kashmir 
and Chumba, and bids well to succeed, if not ruined 
through becoming a State monopoly. 

(17) Mentha piperita^ {Linn.). — Peppermint. 

(18) Myristica moschatay [Willd.). — The Nutmeg. 

(19) Nigella sativa, {Linn.). — The Black Cumin seed or 
Kdldjird. Extensively cultivated, the seeds constituting a 
favourite spice with the natives of India, 

(20) Ocimiim Basilicumy (Linn .). — The Sweet Basil. The 
seeds and also the leaves are eaten as a cooling condiment. 

(21) Beucedonum graveolensy {Benth .). — The Sowa. The 
seeds are eaten in curries. 

(22) Piper Betle, [Linn ). — The P4n-leaf Pepper plant. 
The leaves of this plant, along with a little Catechu, Betel- 
nut, and lime, flavoured with spices, constitute the prepara- 
tion known as pdn. This is chewed by the natives of India 
as a mild stimulant, especially after meals. It colours the 
mouth and saliva a deep red colour. The trade in this leaf 
is entirely for home consumption. 

(23) Piper nigrumy (Linn.). — Black Pepper. 

The value of Pepper exported during the last five years 
was as follows : — 


1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 

1881 - 83 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 


Rs. 

6 , 42,853 

10 , 33,771 

8 , 01,463 

23 , 06,721 

16 , 13,363 


(24) Pimpinella Anismiy [Linn .). — Anise seed. 

(25) Trigonella Fcenum-groecumyiLinn .). — Fenugreek. The 
seeds of this plant are commonly used by the natives 
as a condiment in curries : they are oflensive to Europeans, 

(26) Zingiber officinaley (PosGoe). — Ginger. It is scarcely 
necessary to say anything regarding this well-known condi- 
ment. It is largely grown in India, and the exports to foreign 
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countries were in 1878-79 valued at Es. 13,05,246, but they 
seem to have fluctuated considerably within the past few 
years: in 1882-83 they were only Es. 6,55,542, but in 
1884-85 they rose to Es. 15,68,570. 

To the native of India spices and condiments are indis- 
pensable. He will eat contentedly, by the stream side, a meal 
of uncooked flour and water, provided it is flavoured with a few 
green chillies No luxury is more extensively indulged in 
than the habit of chewing pan. Turmeric (or huldi) is an 
essential ingredient in curry — the Indian national dish. An 
interesting trophy of spices and condiments was shown in 
this section of ths Court, some 300 bottles of samples having 
been arranged in the form of a cone, placed on a small table. 

Considerable anxiety was experienced in assigning a 
position to tea, coflee, and chocolate. It was f eft that they were 
not strictly speaking food-stufls, while the two former at least 
were distinctly narcotics, and were thus related to tobacco 
and spirits. They were accordingly thrown into a class desig- 
nated ‘‘ Narcotics and Stimulants,’’ which included, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, opium, Indian hemp, 
toddy, and wines, and spirits. This class was placed in a 
section of the Court, between the foods and the medicines. 
This leads us now to notice briefly — 

CLASS X.— JAMS, SYEUPS, ESSENCES, PICKLES, &o. 

A large assortment of samples of this class was shown, 
prepared by the best known Indian manufacturers, both 
native and European. These came from Bengal (chiefly 
Calcutta), the North-West Provinces (Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore), from Bombay, and from Madras. A considerable 
future development of this trade seems possible. The demand 
for India preserves, curry-powders, pickles, and jams, has been 
greatly increased during the past few years. A large number 
of medals and certificates were awarded to the exhibitors. 

CLASSES XI AND XII. 

The exhibits of this class were not of much impor- 
tance, and may be passed over. A few examples of preserved 
fish were exhibited, the most important collection being the 
one contributed by Dr. D. MacDonald of Bombay, as also 
a large assortment of specimens of salt and edible earths. 
Perhaps the most striking feature, however, of this class was 
the beautiful collection of stufled edible fish, contributed by 
Deputy Surgeon-General George Bidie, C.I.E,, Superintend- 
ent, Central Museum, Madras. 
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CLASS XIII.-CATTLB FOOD AND FODDEE. 

Few agriculturists cultivate food of any kind for tlieir 
unfortunate cattle. The Indian bullocks are allowed to graze 
over waste lands or fields after the crops have been removed, 
and in this way pick up the bulk of their food as best they can. 
This is at most supplemerited only by a feed of straw, cut up 
into small pieces and flavoured with oil-cake or other sub- 
stances poured or sprinkled over the straw— (the curry-stufi 
of the buUocks’diet). The question of provisioning Govern- 
ment cattle is, however, of pressing importance, and is engag- 
ing the attention of the authorities. Gram {Gicer arietimmi^ 
see page 20) may be said to be the staple food given to these 
animals. Occasionally a small amount of oats is mixed 
with the crushed gram, and in Manipur and Burma unhusked 
rice is largely* given to horses. The dJmh grass ( G^jnodon 
Dactijlon) is the principal grass for horses. This is the charac- 
teristic and delicate turf of roadsides and waste places, espe- 
cially where sand prevails. The roots as well as the stems are 
highly nutritious, and this largely accounts for the fact that 
the supply of dliiib grass is daily diminishing. The grass- 
cutter digs up both root and stem, the result being that 
around large towns this beautiful and most useful grass is 
practically speaking being exterminated. 

Fodder plants may be referred to two large sections — 
(a) Grasses, ^.e., members of the Qraminacece and 
CryperacecB. 

■ (&) Herbs, bushes, or trees. 

The former are the principal fodder plants, but a few of 
the latter are beginning to be of importance in Europe and 
America, and in India of even still greater ihiporfcance, since 
the question of grass-supply is becoming so serious. Popular- 
ly these are generally spoken of as green food and not as fod- 
oer, and the two most important families of plants affording 
such are LcguminoscB or the family of the peas and pulses, 
and CrucifercB, or the family of the cabbage and the turnip. 
There are in India, however, many most exceptional instances 
of green foods belonging to families the least likely to prove 
nutritious or even wholesome. The wholq subject there- 
fore of fodder and green food supply requires to be gone 
into in a much more extended manner than has hitherto been 
done, and it would seem probable that many useful facts 
may yet be brought to light. India possesses a large series of 
indigenous plants which cattle regularly feed on, and the 
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fodder question may be more effectually solved by the 
cultivation of some wild plant than by attempts to acclimatize 
Lucerne or other exotics, which at most can be grown during 
the cold season only, or on certain special and limited tracts 
of country. Attention might, for example, be directed to the 
subject of Borhaavia diffusa^ the gddlia puma; Amarantus 
gangeiicuSj the ldl-sag\ A. polygamus^ the chdmpa-nattya\ 
A. tristis^ and other allied species. A. spinosus enjoys the 
reputation of increasing the quantity and quality of the mills 
given by cows fed on it. There are in fact many 
indigenous plants which the natives can readily point out 
as those which ca?ttle are fond of, and it would seem desirable 
that some half a dozen plants of this nature should be care- 
fully cultivated with the double object of discovering the 
degree to which they are capable of improvement under 
cultivation, and whether as a regular article of diet cattle fed 
on such plants would be found to thrive. These are facts 
which can only be discovered by experiment; but of course 
it should be borne in mind that many of the green foods lose 
their nutritious properties when dried like hay or preserved 
by ensilage. No class of plants can be so successfully pre- 
served as the various grasses, and we may therefore 
enumerate here the leading Indian.fodder grasses, of most of 
which samples were shown at the exhibition. We may 
in passing record om: acknowledgment to Mr. J. F. Duthie, 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, for his 
instructive collection of fodder plants, and to Mr. Coldstream 
Commissioner, Hissar, who has contributed most interesting 
information regarding the fodder plants of the Pan jab, 
especially with i;eference to their adaptability for stacking. 

INDIAN FODDER GRASSES. 

(1) Agrosti<i alha, {Linn.). — The Fiorin or White Bimt 
Grass. Altitude 13,000 feet. 

(2) Alopecurus agrestis, (ZZ.W2.) and A. genimlatus {Linn.). 
—-The Slender Fox-tail grasses are found on the plains 
of the Pan jab in damp places. They are described as good 
fodder grasses, fresh or dry. 

(3) Alopeciirus geniculatus^ (Linn.). — The Fox-tail grass 
inhabits Northern India from Kumaon to Kashmir. 

(4) Alopecurus pratensis, {Linn.). — The Meadow Foxtail 
grass. North-West Himalaya: altitude 5,000 to 8,000-, 
also ascending to 13,000. Common in Kashmir and 
the Pan jab. 
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(5) Andropogon Ischcemum^ {Linn.). — This is the Palwal 
of Saharanpur and Jarga of Aligarh and Muttra. It is grown 
on barren wet soils, and is considered one of the best 
fodder grasses, specially for making hay. It is eaten by 
cattle and horses, and the seed is regarded as nutritious. 

(6) Andropogon laniger^ (Lesf.). — This is the Juncus Odo- 

of the older writers — the Jwr or khawi of the Panjab. 

When young, this grass may be grazed, will bear stacking, 
and last for 10 or 12 years. It flavours the milk, however, 
when much eaten. 

(7) Andropogon mwicatus, {Retz.). — This is the Khas- 
hhas. It is eaten in times of scarcity, «■ but only when 
young, i.e, immediately after the old stems have been 
burned down ; it will not stack. 

(8) Andropogon pertusus, {Willd .), — This is the Paliva 
of the North-West Provinces and Punjab. It is regarded as 
one of the best grasses for stacking, remaining good for 12 
or 13 years. It is described as excellent fodder for bullocks 
and horses, and is a favomite with buffaloes. 

(9) Andropogon Schoenanthus^ {Linn.). — This is the Ger- 

aniuin or Rusa grass oil plant. It is not very good for 
grazing. It grows on swamps. Is wild in Central India, 
the North-West Provinces, and sparingly so in the Panjdb- 
It is a tall grass, too coarse to stack, but useful for thatchino- 
and for screens. ° 


(10) AnthisMria ciliata, {Linn. This is the Kangaroo 
grass of Australia, or the Musel It is regarded as one of 
the most useful of fodder grasses in India, and its cultivation 
^ould be extended. It luxuriates in a warm, temperate 
climate, and is reported to occur at Banda, Saharanpur, 
Garhwal, and Kumaon, ascending to 7,000 feet in altitude. 

(11) AntMstiria polystachja, (Roxh.).-^T^]ih is the Gdndi 

J grows in swamps, is much eaten by 
buffaloes, and is fragrant when green. It lasts 10 or 12 
years when ^stacked. Does not grow in situations where 
Andropogon Icmiger occurs. 

(1^) Apluda aristata.^ {Linn .). — The Bhanjuri of North- 
West Provinces and Goroma of Bengal. A creeping grass 
found m hedges ; used as fodder. r in & 

. 1 , (iJefe.)— The lamp or Zcmia of 

the i'anjftb. _ Mr. Coldstream says this cannot be out with 
^ scythe, as it is too fine. It is particularly relished by 
stack It is, however, too short and light to 
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(14) Aristida setaeea^ {Rets.). — Th.Q Shipurgadi oi Madras. 
Used for maldng tatties. According to Eoxburgh cattle will 
not eat it. 

(15) Arundinaria racemosa^ {Munro). — Extensively used 
in tlie Eastern Himalaya for fodder. Known in Nepal as 
pathiu. It occurs at an altitude of 7,000 feet. 

(16) Avena fatua, {Linn.). — The Wild Oats. Collected 
for fodder. It occurs on the Hirndlaya, altitude 9j000 to 

11.000 feet. 

(17) Avena pratensis^ {Linn.). — The Meadow Oat grass, 
found in Lahore, i^ viewed as a sweet fodder, and is recom- 
mended for cultivation on dry clay soils, at an altitude of 

8.000 to 10,000 feet. 

(18) Avena sativa.^ {Linn.). — The Cultivated Oats. This 
is frequently cut as a green fodder, but it is only cultivated 
to a small extent (see page 264). 

(19) Bamloo. — Various species of bamboo are given as 
fodder, especially to elephants. 

(20) Bromus asper, {Linn.). — The Hairy-Stalked Brome 
grass. Bound on the North-West Himalaya in shady places. 

(21) Bromus schaderi,{Kunth.). — The Prairie Grass of 
Australia. This has been introduced by the Superintendent, 
Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur. Baron von Mueller regards 
it as one of the richest of all grasses, spreading readily from 
seeds, particularly on fertile and humid soils. 

(22) Cenchrus echinatus., {Ltnn.). — This is the Dhaman of 
the North-West Provinces and the Basla or lapta of the 
Panjdb, Considerable difference of opinion exists as to 
the merits of this grass. 

(23) Cenchrus montanus^ {Nees.), — This is called Dhaman 
or Arjan in the Panjdb. 

(24) Ohloris larhata, {Swarts .). — This is the Chhota tahria 
of the Panjdb ; the Gandi or gavung of North-West Provinces 
and the Kondapulla of South India. A grass not much used \ 
will keep in stack for four or five years. 

(25) Chrysopogon acicularis, {Bets.). — The Chore-ltanta of 
Bengal. Cattle do not eat this grass unless when very young. 
As soon as the spikes appear, they refuse to eat it, and indeed 
the spiny fruits are a great source of annoyance. Very 
common in Bengal along with the Muthd (No. 28) and the 
Vlu (No. 48). 

(26) Chrysopogon gryllus, {Trin.). — Is grown in the plains" 
and hills of Panjdb and North-West Provinces, and is a 
useful fodder grass. 
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(27) Gynodon Dactylon, (P^r 5 .).— The Creeping Panic 
grass. The Dhub in Lower India and Tilla or Khahhal in the 
Panj^b, The properties of this grass are too well known 
to req[uire any further notice than has already been given 
in the opening remarks regarding fodder (page 306). 

(28) Cyperus rotundus, {Linn.).— The Muthd or Mustd, 
A grass like Cyperacem eaten by cattle. Very common in 
Bengal — Calcutta maidan. 

(29) Dactylis glomerataj {Linn ). — Is a tall perennial 
grass common in the Panjab and the North-West Province 
Himalayas, and is valued in Europe as a fodder grass for 
cattle. 

{2)0) Meonurm Mrsutus, {Vahl .). — This is known as 
Bhanjuri in the North-West Provinces ; the Sin in the Pan jab, 
or sometimes as Sewan or Shewar. 

Mr. Coldstream says this is nutritious and good for 
grazing and stacking. It will last for 10 years. It is sweet 
when young, but becomes hard as it matures. The wilds of 
Bikaneer owe their usefulness to this grass. It is eaten by 
elephants : grows rapidly, often attaining a height of eight 
feet. A fibre is made from the roots, used as brushes by 
the weavers. It is supposed that this is the Cusa grass of 
ancient writers {see Tod^s Rajasthan^ II, 286). 

(31) Elensine cegypUaca.^{Pers .). — This is ihe MaJcragali 
of Lower India, and the Bholra or tlierna and madana of the 
Panjdb. It grows wild by roadsides and on pasture 
lands in the Punjab and North-West Provinces. It is 
described as good for fodder, cattle being fond of it. It may 
be stacked. 

(32) Eleusine Corocana, {Gaertn.). — See -Millets. 

(33; Eleusine flagellifera, {Nees .). — This is the Gurduh of 
the North-West Provinces and Ghantil of the Punjab. 
It is an abundant creeping grass common on arid parts of 
the Panjab. Is well known and useful will stack for 
9 or 10 years. Is regarded as a specially good food fox- 
donkeys. 

(34) Eleusine verticillata^ {Roxb ). — This is said to be 
known in the Panjdb as Therna. It is not veiy abundant, 
but is good for cattle, and will stack for 12 to 15 years. 

(35) Eragrostis Brownei, (Hees .). — This is the Bhari of 
Aligarh. A perennial grass, frequenting barren wet places : 

• is eaten by cattle and horses. 

. (36) Eragrostis ciliaris, (imw.).— General in the Panjdb. 
It IS not abundant, but is regulai-ly grazed. 
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(37) Eragrostis cynosuroides^ {Rets.). — The Eah or dahoi^ 
North-West Provinces j the Kusha^ Bengal j and the Dib of 
Panjdb. 

A strong, coarse grass common in dry, barren ground 
and sandy places in the Panjdb, the North-West Prov- 
inces, and Sind. Cattle do not eat it as a rule, though it is 
liked by buffaloes. 

(38) Eragrostis diandra.^ {Roxh ) — This is the Bara hlmf'- 
hhuri of Muttra ; it is found in the plains of Panjab and 
North-West Provinces and on the Himdlaya at low elevations ; 
it is eaten by cattle, and the seeds are said to be nutritive 

(39) EragroMis pilom, {Beam.). — ^This is known as Gddar 
punch (the jackal’s tail) in the Pan j 4b. Buffaloes are said 
to relish it. 

(40) Eragrostis plumosa^{Linh.). — Bhutwara, North- 
West Provinces. Is eaten by horses and cattle. 

(41) Festuea duriuscula^ {Linn.). — The Hard Fescue 
Grrass ; a good sheep fodder. 

(42) Festuea elatior, (Linn.). — Met with at Bins4r in 
Kumaon. Muller describes it as well adapted for perma- 
nent pastures, has tender leaves, produces excellent hay, and is 
early out in the season. It is superior to rye-grass in produce.” 

(43) Festuea gigantea.^ ( Vill.). — Is said in the North-West 
Himalaya to be a good forest grass. 

(44) Glyeeria fluitans, {R. Bri). — ■'The Maund Grrass. A 
perennial grass with tender foliage : delights in stagnant 
water, ditches, &c,, covering their surface. Met with in 
Baspa valley ; altitude 9,000 feet. 

(45) Hemarihria eompressa^ {R, Br.). — This is the Ran- 
sheru^ luksha of, Bengal. A perennial grass of the plains 
extending to the Panjdb. Cattle are said to be fond of it. 

(46) Heteropogon contortus, {R. ^ S.). — The Spear Grass. 
This is the Parba, banda, sarwavj lap of the North-West Prov- 
inces, and the sarwala^ suriala of the Panjab and Bhervu of 
Telegii. When tender it is eaten, but when old is refused, 
owing to the barbed seeds. It will keep good^in stack for 
12 years. This is the main fodder grass of Bandelkhand. It 
makes good hay when the seeds fall off. 

(47) Hordeum vulgare^ {Linn ). — The Barley, the Jub 
or jav. 

(48) Imperata arundinacea, {QyrilL). — This is the Ulw 
of Bengal ; the Usirhy sir, sil, bharwai of Upper India, Ac 
small grass, inhabiting the plains and hills of Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and Sind, Very characteristic of 
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Lower India— Calcutta maidan. The fields are white with 
its silky flowers, which appear after the first rains. Only 
grazed when young. If allowed to mature, cattle will not 
eat it. Much used for thatch. 

(49) Lolium perenne^ {Linn,). — The Hay or Perennial 
Rye Grass. Met with in Thibet : altitude 15,000 feet : exten- 
sively grown in Europe along with clover, and is considered 
the most important of all the fodder grasses. 

(50) Lolium temulenUm^ {Linn.). — The Darnel ; inhabits 
the plains and hills of North-West India. Often a common 
weed in corn-fields. 

(51) Melica ciliata^ {Linn.). — The Lmata of Kumaon j 
a perennial fodder grass particularly desirable for sheep. 

(52) Oryza saliva., {Linn.). — The Common Rice is exten- 
sively used as fodder in India. The straw cut up in small 
pieces is given to cattle all over the rice-producing 
districts. 

(53) Panicmn antidotale^ {Betz.). — The Gamur on ghamor^ 
North-West Provinces; GJiamur, garm, mangrur^ Panj4b. 
A tall grass common on the Gangetic plains, and in the 
Panj4b and Sind. 

DiSerence of opinion prevails regarding this grass : it is 
only eaten when young. 

(54) Panicum colonum, (Linn.). — The Shama of Bengal ; 
iho' Sarwalc^ or shamak*of the North-West Provinces ; and the 
Sdmah of the Panjab. An abundant grass throughout the 
plains, especially on cultivated soils : cattle are fond of it. 
One of the best grasses for forage, and will remain good in 
stack for five or six years. The grain is also collected and 
sold. 

(55) Panicum crus-galli^ {Linn.). — This is the Dliand or 
jal-sawanh of the North-West Provinces, and the Bharti 
of the Panj4b. Found on the plains, growing on moist soils: 
ascends to 6,000 feet. This is a coarse species, and cattle 
are not fond of it. The seeds are collected as an article 
of diet. The Hindtis make KJiir from it on feast days. 

(56) Panicum frumentaceum, {Roxb.). — This is the SJiam- 
ula. The stems are given to cattle as fodder (see Millets, 
page 262). 

(57) Panicum helopus^ (2>m.).— This is the Basaunta 
of the North-West Provinces, and the Kuri of the IPanjdb. 
Tt occurs on the plains and on the Hm^laya up to 5,000 
feet, chiefly on cultivated lands. Considered a good fodder 
grass ; will last seven years in stack. 
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(58) Panioum miliaeeum^ {Linn.) — The Oliena (see Millets, 
page 262). 

(59) Fanicum miliare] {Lamb.). — This is the Sliamay and 
the KutU of Hindustan and Chin of the Panjdb \ the lesser 
millet. It grows in fields, and is scarcely met with in 
the jungles. It is very good for grazing. The seeds are 
an article of diet, and the straw is given as fodder. 

(60) Panicum psilopodium^ {Trin.). — This is the Kuthi of 
the North-West Provinces. 

{%l)*Panicum repens., {Linn.). — A perennial, suited for river 
banks and swampy places. Cattle are said to be fond of it, 

(62) Panicum sanguinale., {Linn.). — This is th.e MaJcur-gali 
or Kewar of the North-West Provinces, and Bara takria of the 
Panj^b. It is found on the plains of the North-West Provin- 
ces and Panj^b, ascending to the hills : frequent in Nepal. Is 
regarded as good for grazing. It lasts in stack seven to eight 
years. 

(63) Paspalum scrohiculatmn^ {Linn.). — The Khoda Millet, 
which see, page 263. 

(64) Pennisetum cenchroides^ {Rich.). — This, like Cenchrus 
montanus, is known in the Panjab as Dhaman and Arjan. 
Common on the plains and lower hills of the Panjab and 
the North-West Provinces. One of the most nutritious of 
all the grasses, and very fattening. Good both for grazing 
and stacking. Will last 15 to 20 years if kept dry. Abun- 
dant in some parts of Bikaneer, but is one of the first plants 
to give way to the plough : hence as a wild plant it is 
becoming rare. In Multan the seeds are collected as food. 

(65) Pennisetum typhoideum^ {Rich.). — The Spiked Millet 
(see Millets, page 262). The green stalks chopped are used 
as fodder. 

(66) Phleum pratense,^ {Linn.). — The Timothy or Meadow 
cats-tail grass met with in the Himalaya ; is considered one 
of the most valuable fodder grasses, especially for heavy 
moist soils. 

(67) Phragmites communis., (Trin.). — The Common Reed — 
the Lila of the Panjdb. In Ladak this is eaten by cattle, and in 
Lahoul is used for roofing. Sandals are made from the stems. 

(68) Poa annua, {Linn.). — The Chirua of the North-West 

Provinces. A good pasture grass met with in the plains 
and hills of the Panjdb and North-West Provinces; is common 
in Europe. ^ 

(69) Poa ppaienns, {Lmn.). — The Smooth-stalked Meadow- 
grass found in Kashmir and Thibet. In Europe this is 
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considered a good fodder grass, and valuable, as affording 
early bay. 

(70) Pollmia enoj)oda, [Eance .). — This is the Bhabar Grass, 
regarding which, as a paper material, considerable interest 
has recently been taken. It is viewed as good fodder. 

(71) Saccharum Sara^ (Roxi .). — The Sara, or Shur. 
This, as indeed most other species of the genus, may be 
eaten as fodder when young or before it has flowered. 

(72) Saceharum spontanemiif (Linn .), — This is the Kdna^ 
Icdusij and hdhi of the Panjdb, and Bara of Lucknow. It is 
given when young as fodder to buffaloes. 

(73) Scnpus ij/soovy (Roxl.). — TheX«SM?w, Hind. ; Kesur, 
Bengal ; and the Kaseru of the Panjdb-. A weed common 
on the borders of lakes and ponds. When fresh this is 
regarded as good forage. 

(74) Setaria glauca^ (Beauv .). — This is the BJiandra or 
dissi of the North-West Provinces ; common on the plains 
and lower hills. 

(75) Setaria italica^ (Beauv .). — German Millet (which see). 

(76) Setaria verticillata^ (Beam .). — This is the Kdtta 
chiroJiitta of the North-West Provinces ; the Dora-byara of 
Hindustan, and the Chirchira of the Panjdb. 

Found on the plains and hills of the Panjdb and ascend- 
ing the Himalaya to 6,000 feet in Naini Tal ; also found in 
Nepal. Delights in a rich soil, especially on rubbish heaps. 
Cattle eat it when young or before the flowers appear, and 
the seeds are a favourite with birds. 

(77) Sorghum lialpensej (Pers .). — This is the Bajra^ bara^ 
of Bundelkhand, and the Baru or braham of the Pan jab. 
This is described by Mueller as a rich perennial grass. 
In Hazara however it is stated that fatal head affections 
often result from eating it. It is common about cultivated 
lands, and is frequently grazed by cattle, and relished : 
will remain in stack for five years. The seed is collected 
and mixed with bdjra flour, and in this form it enters largely 
into the food of the poorer classes of Bikaneer (Todh 
JRajastliaUj /J, page 170). 

(78) Sorghum mceliaratum, (Pers .). — The Chinese Sugar- 
Cane. The grass is used as a valuable fodder for cattle. 

(79) Sorghum vulgare^ (Pers.).— The Great Millet (which 
see, page 263). The dry stalks and leaves are chopped and 
given as cattle fodder. Indeed, it is sometimes grown solely 
for this pm’pose, the green stalks, before flowering, being cut 
up and given to cattle. 
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(80) Sjtorololus pallidim^ iLind .). — This is the Palinji of 
the Panjab. It is not valued as a food, but the grain is eaten 
in times of scarcity. 

(81) Sporobolus tenacissimus, [Beauv .). — This is the Usar- 
Jci-gJias, Jcalusra of the North-West Provinces, and Khco of 
the Panjab; the Tesmagerika of Telegii. It is the grass of tlie 
barren or iisar lands. Is both good for grazing and for 
stacking, and will last for 14 or 15 years. Its long roots 
penetrate the soil in search of moisture. It is particularly 
good for horses. 

(82) Tragus racemosus^ [Hall .). — This is Imown as Bhar- 
cMnti in the Panj*^b. It is common on cultivated lands, but 
is too small to be stacked. It is, however, a very nutritious 
grass, much grazed during the rains. 

(83) Triticum sativum., [Linn .). — The Wheat (which see, 
page 272). The straw affords a valuable fodder for cattle. 

(84) Zea Mags, [Linn.). — The Indian corn. The green 
stalks are given as cattle fodder. 

The following exhibitors of food-stuffs and agricultural 
produce are specially deserving of mention : — 

Mr. J. B, Fuller, Director of Agriculture, Central 
Provinces; Major D. C, Pitcher, Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, N.-W. Provinces and Oudh; Mr. J. F. Duthie, 
Superintendent, Botanic Grardens, Saharanpur ; Mr. A. 
Parsons, of the Annandale Gardens, Simla ; Babu Amba Dutt 
Joshi, of Almora ; Babu Mahendra Nath Bhattacharjya, 
M.A., B.L., Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bogra; 
Babu Gour Chandra Roy, of Rangj:fer; Lala Ajodhya 
Proshad, Shahjahanpur; and Babu Nanda Lai Banerji, of 
Rahuta. Roy Kanny Loll Dey Bahadur, C.I.E., exhibited 
an instructive collection of specimens intended to show the 
nutritive elements of the different substances used as food 
by the people of Bengal. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

The Ethnological objects shown in this section of the 
presented by the Chief Commissioner, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. This, which was the most interestino- 
ethnologi^l ^llection shown at the exhibition, was prepared 
by Mr. E. H. Man, Assistant Superintendent, Andaman 

’ AT* life-sized clay figures of Andamese 

and three Nicobarese, 

In addition to the_ Andaman collections a portion of the 
Assam ethnological objects were displayed in this section. 
Ihese consisted of a set of fishing appliances contributed by 
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the Assam Groyernment, and fiye life-sized clay figures of 
G^ros, and two Khasias andtwo Jaintias. Dr. j. McNauglit 
brought the Gdros to Calcutta by orders of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam, and presented the museum with a small, 
but interesting collection of Gdro objects of adorment and 
domestic life. The Khasias and Jaintias were brought by 
Major Trotter, the officer in charge of the Assam Court. 
During the time of the Exhibition these hill tribes were 
modelled in clay, the operations of the modeller being care- 
fully watched by many visitors. 

Haying now drawn attention to the mqjin features of the 
system of classification adopted by Dr. Watt in the Economic 
Com’t, as illustrated by the section devoted to the exhibition 
of food-stuffs, we must be contented to conduct the reader 
very rapidly through the remaining sections, alluding only 
very briefly to the more striking features of this most 
instructive display of economic products. 


SECTION IL-THE OILS, OIL-SEEDS, SOAP, PEE- 
PTJMEEIT , &c. 


Passing through the second arch, upon which were 
displayed an interesting collection of arms, the section of the 
Court devoted to oils and their aUies was entered. The 
exhibits shown are described in Part IV, which comprises 
72 pages and 316 oils and oil-seeds. 

In Mr. J. E. (^Conor’s Trade and Navigation Returns 
the oil-seeds are gi’^n under the heading Seeds.” A few of 
these may possibly be used as spices and condiments ; or, on the 
other hand, may be distilled for them essential oils. This is 
an unavoidable difficulty, but the amounts of the doubtful or 
undefined seeds are comparatively small, so that the returns 
under “seeds” may be accepted as meaning “oil-seeds.” 
In his interesting review of the Sea-borne Foreign Trade 
for 1884, Mr. O’Conor says of these seeds : “ The dimensions 
of this great trade have largely increased — more than 
doubled — since 1879 — 


Cwt Es. 


1879 80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 


... T, 091, 469 
... 10 , 229,109 
... 10 , 466,098 
... 13 . 139,206 
... 17 , 355,588 


4 , 68 , 58,929 

6 , 34 , 52,089 

6 , 05 , 40,987 

7 , 20 , 03,366 

10 , 08 , 37,683 


“The trade of the year was larger than that of the 
previous year by as much as 32 per cent. Linseed, rapeseed, 
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til, earthniits, and castor seed, were all exported in largely 
increased quantities, and amongst the important kinds of 
oil-seeds poppy alone decreased in quantity. Of linseed 8^ 
milKons (8,543,766) cwt. were exported — a quantity 27 per 
cent, in excess of the previous year’s trade. Of rape- seed 
nearly four millions hmidredweight (3,945,727), which was 
40 per cent, more than in the previous year. 

Til or jinjilee, 2,853,382 cwt., an increase of 24 per 
cent. In earthnuts the trade was littl^ less than threefold 
that of 1882-83, the exports amounting to 712,954 cwt. — a 
very satisfactory figure, considering that this is a trade of 
but recent origin. The exports of castorseed also were more 
than double those of the previous year. On the whole, last 
year’s trade in oilseeds was one of very remarkable activity 
and, of unprecedented dimensions.” 

The enormous amount of oilseeds exported from India 
is out of all proportion to the quantity of prepared oils. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that mills for the preparation of 
oil in India would seem likely to prove highly remunerative. 
The following are the exports of prepared oils excluding 
medicinal oils for the five years ending March 1884 ; — 

1879-80. 1880-81. 1881-82. 1882-83. 1883-84. 

Gallons ... 4,205,816 4,999,184 4,305,176 3,644,632 4,337,161 

Es. ... 66,94,632 68,11,394 46,82,274 41,62,768 48,21,383 

Of these exports three-fourths are castor oil : of cocoa- 
nut oil, the only other oil of any importance, 988,514 
gallons, valued at Rs. 11,82,896, were shipped to the United 
Kingdom and France in 1883-84. 

Very extensi\;e collections of oil-seeds were shown, 
especially those contributed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay ; by Mr. J. B. Fuller, Director of Agriculture, Central 
Provinces ; by Major D. G. Pitcher, Agricultural Department, 
Oudh; Mr. J. F. Duthie, Saharanpur; by Mr. H. L. Wool- 
dridge, South Arcot ; and by Mr. T. P. Peake, of South 
Kanara. 

The following may be enumerated as the most interest- 
ing and useful oils : — 

(1) Acorus Calamus, {Linn,'). — An essential oil, used by 
perfumers. 

(2) Aleurites moluccana, (Wilid.). — The Candle-nut or 
Belgaum walnut. This contains 60 per cent, of oil — Kekuna 
oil. 

(3) Anacardium occidentale, {Linn.). — The Cashew nut 
or Cardole. This yields two distinct oils — a bland oil obtained 
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from the kernels, and cardole obtained from the pericarp of 
the nut. Of the former 40 per cent, is obtained, and of 
the latter 29 per cent. 

(4) Andropogoncitratus^{DQ.). —Lemon grass oil. 

(5) Andropogonmuricatus^ (Hels.). — The Khas-lchas oil. 

(6) Andropogon Nardus^ [iknn.). — The Citronella. 

(7) Andropogon Schcenanthus^ {Linn.). — The Geranium 
grass oil or Riisa oil. 

(8) Aquilaria AgallocJia^ {^Boxh.). — The Agar or Eagle- 
wood — an essential oil. 

(9) AracUs hypogma^ {Linn.). — The Ground-nut or Earth- 
nut. This may be described as a modern industry,- the 
oil, as a substitute for olive oil, having within the past 30 or 40 
years developed in an almost unprecedented manner. The 
exports from British and French India of the seeds were in. 
1880-81 valued at Rs. 24,47,158, but in 1883-84 they were 
Rs. 37,65,462 from British India and Rs. 29,68,699 frouj 
Pondicherry and Karikal (French possessions). France is 
said to have imported in 1875 from all countries 33 J 
million francs worth of the nuts, of which India supplied 
only 2-| millions, less than one-fifth of which went from ports 
in British India. The trade in ground-nuts, and especially 
that from British India, has greatly improved since 1875, 
but even with its present flourishing condition it has by no 
means reached its greatest possible development. 

(10) Basda hutyracea^ {Roxh). — The Indian Butter Tree, 

fll) Bassia latifoliay {Boxb.). — The Mahua. 

(12) Bassia longifolia, {Willd.). — The MaU'da of South 
India. The seed of this and of the preceding yield a good oil. 

(13) Brassica campestris^ {Linn.) var. 1. campestris proper 
— or Sinapis dicliotoma^ {Roxb .). — The tlole seed; var. 2, 
glauca — The Barson or Rape ; and var. 3, Toria — Brassica 
glauca, {Roijle). 

(14) Brassica juncea^ {H, f ^ T.). — The Indian Mustard, 
The names Rape and Mustard are very obscurely applied 
to the forms of 13 and 14. The subject requires to be more 
carefully worked up. The internal trade returns are some- 
times published as ^‘Rape,’’ at other times as Mustard,” or 
again under the joint heading “ Rape and Mustard.” The 
true mustard is scarcely met with in India. Collectively 
the foreign exports of rape and mustard for the year 1883-84 

^ were 3,955,838 cwt., valued at Rs. 2,44,78,844. 

(15) BucJiananialatijolia^ (Roxb.). — The CUrauli. The, 
oil is obtained from the kernels of this fruit, but owing to 
these being so much eaten, it is only rarely prepared. 
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(16) Butter, — Indian butter is very inferior to that of 
Europe, anrd is chiefly used in the form of glii or clarified 
butter. 

(17) Calophyllum inopJii/lInm^ {Linn.). — The Alexandrian 
Laurel or Sultana champa. The fresh seeds yield a quantity 
of fragrant green oil. A curious fact regarding this 
oil is that though it cannot compete with castor oil for 
industrial purposes, in the Calcutta market it fetches about 
four times the Calcutta price of castor oil in Burma. The 
oil is said to be chiefly used for burning. 

(18) Camphor. — This term is technically given to a 
number of gum-resins derived from (1) Oinamomum 
Camphora^ {JSfees.)^ — the Japan camphor; (2) Dryobalanops 
Gamphora, {Colel)r.)^ — the Sumatra camphor ; and (3) Blumea 
hlasamifera {DC). 

(19) Cananga odorata^ {H. /. ^ T.). — This yields the per- 
fume Bang-Hang. 

(20) Cart/iamus tinctorms, (Linn.). — The Safflower or 
Kumm. The seed of this plant yields an oil useful for burning, 
as it gives out very little heat : it is also eaten, and is said to 
be an ingredient in “ Macassar hair-oil.” 

(21) Carum Cand^ (Linn.). — Caraway seeds. A valuable 
essential oil, called the Caraway oil, is obtained from 
the seeds ; used in medicine, also as a perfume for soaps. 

(22) Caryophylhis aromaticus, (Linn.). — The Cloves. The 
colourless or yellowish essential oil obtained from the flower- 
buds and flower-stalks is extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of perfumery. 

(23) Cinnamomum &eylanicum,{Breyn.), — The important 
Cinnamon oils are obtained from this plant, and are of three 
kinds, vw. oil extracted from the bark, from the leaves, and 
from the root. These oils are largely used in perfumery, 
especially the first. 

(24) Citrus medica^ {Linn.) var. Limetta. — The Sweet 
Lime of India. The essential oil known as the “ Essence of 
Lemon” is extracted fi’om the rind of the fruit. It is 
extensively used in the manufacture of perfumery. 

(25) (Zmre.).— Sometimes known as Wild 
Mustard. A thin light oil is expressed from the seeds, which 
is likely to prove serviceable where a very liquid oil is 
required. The plant being a common weed in Bengal, the 
oil could be prepared to any extent. 

(26) Cocob nucifera^ {Linn.). — The Cocoa-nut. The well- 
known cocoa-nut oil is extracted from the kernel of the fruit 
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It is largely exported to Europe, where it is used in the 
manufacture of candles and soap. * 

( 27) Croton Tiglium, {Linn. ).— The Purging Croton. The 

seeds yield a valuable ■ medicinal oil, which is used as a 
drastic purgative. ^ 

(28) Dipterocarjous turlinatus^ {^Gaertn. /.). — The Wood- 
oil obtained from this tree is used in painting houses and 
ships, as well as in medicine— a remedy for skin diseases. 

(29) Elettaria Qardamommn, [Maton.) —The Lesser Car- 
damom. An oil is extracted from the fruits by distillation. 

(30) Eriica sativa., {Lam.). — The oil expressed from the 
seeds is largely used in Upper India for fcning purposes. 

(31) Eiiphorhia^dracunculoides^ {Lam.). — The oil obtained 
from this tree is used as a drying oil and for burning. In 
1843 the liondon brokers pronounced it more valuable than 
linseed oil. 

(32) Exmcaria selifera, [Mull. Arg.). — The Chinese 
Tallow Tree. The seeds yield an oil resembling white and 
solid tallow, pure and inodorous, used in the manufacture 
of candles. 

(33) Flacourtia Cataphracta^ {Roxh.). — The Paniala. 
Seeds yield an oil, but which as yet has received no attention. 

(34) Garcmia indica^ {Qhoisy.) — The Kokum Butter, as 
the oil from the seeds of this plant is called, is recommended 
for many medicinal purposes. 

(35) Garcinia Morelia^ {Eesv.). — The Gamboge tree. 
A semi-solid fat obtained from the seeds is burnt as a lamp 
oil by the rich, and eaten as a substitute for ghi by the poor. 

(36) Glycine Soja^ (Steb.). — The Soy Bean. Large quan- 
tities of this seed are annually consumed in the manufac- 
ture of an edible oil. 

(37) Guisotia abyssynica^ (Gass.). — The Niger-seed and 
oil. 4 he seeds yield a limpid, clear, pale, sweet-tasted oil, 
used for culinary purposes. 

(38) Gynocardia odorata^ {E.Br,). — The Chaulmugra oil. 
The oil obtained by expression of the seeds is a valuable 
remedy for cutaneous diseases. 

(39) Helianthns annuus, {Linn.) — Sunflower. A clear, 
fluid oil, resembling ground-nut oil, is obtained from the 
seeds of this plant. 

(40) Jafiimnum grandiflorum.^ {Linn.). — The Spanish Jas- 
mine. 

(41 ) Jasmimim Sambacj (Alton.). — The Arabian Jasmine. 
The flowers of these two plants (40 and 41) are largely used 
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in the preparation of perfumed oils. An Otto is also 
extracted from them. 

(42) Jatroplia Curcas^ {Linn.). — The Physic nut. The 
seeds yield about 30 per cent, of a pale-coloured oil^ used 
for burning in lamps, and in medicine as a purgative. 

(43) Jatroplia glandulifera, [Roxh.). — The light, straw- 
coloured oil obtained from the seeds is used in medicine. 

(44) Juglans regia, {Linn.). — The Walnut. The kernels 
yield about 50 per cent, of oil, largely extracted in 
Kashmir. 

(45) Linum usitatissimum, (Linn.). — The well-known 
Linseed oil is* obtained from the seeds of this plant. 
Upwards of five million hundred weight of this seed, valued 
at three crores of rupees, are annually exported from India. 

(46) Melaleuca Leucadendron, (Linn.). — The Cajput oil 
tree. The leaves yield Cajput oil, largely exported from the 
M alay archipelago. It is used in medicine as a stimulant and 
diaphoretic. 

(47) Melia Azadirachia, {Linn.). — The Nim oil expressed 
from the seeds is used in medicine. 

(47a) Mesua ferrea, {Linn.). — The Lfagesar. The oil 
extracted from the seeds is used for burning in lamps and as 
a medicine. 

(48) Moringa pterggosperma, {Gaerfn.), — The Horse- 
radish tree. The Ben or Moringa oil of watchmakers is 
obtained from the seeds of this plant; it is used for 
medicinal purposes. Very little, however, is extracted in 
India but, as the tree is very common, the subject appears to 
"deserve attention. 

(49) Murraya Kcenigii, (Spr.) — The clear, transparent 
oil, known as ^Sionholi, or limholi, is the product of this plant. 

(50) Myristica moscJiata^ {Willd.). — The Nutmegs yield 
an essential and a fixed oil. The former enters largely into 
the composition of EngKsh perfumery, but especially in 
that of Frangipani. Formerly soap, known as Banda soap, 
was prepared from the fatty oil or butter of nutmegs. 
Excellent samples oi Nutmegs and of Mace were exhibited both 
from Madras and from Ceylon. 

(51) Nardostachys Jatamansi, {DO). — The Spikenard. 
The root is largely used in native perfumery. 

(52) Olea ferruginea, {Royle). — In Afghanistan an oil 
is obtained from this tree, which w'^ould doubtless take an 
important place in the oil trade were it procmable in large 
quantities ; it is as good in quality as the ordinary olive 
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oil. The oliye-treej Oka eiiropea, {Linn.) has been introduced 
in the hills, and there seems every reason to expect that 
India may soon take a place amongst the countries which 
supply the olive oil of commerce. 

(53) Papaver somniferiim^[L{nn.). — The Poppy. An oil 
is expressed from the seeds, which is used for culinary 
purposes and as a -demulcent medicine. 

(54) Peucedanum gpaveokns^ {Benth). — An essential oil 
is distilled from the seeds, which may be used in mixtures 
for perfuming soap. 

(55) Pmpinella Anisiim, {Linn.). — The Anise Seed. An 
essential oil obtained from the fruit is larg&ly used in the 
preparation of cordials. It is also employed for scenting 
soaps and pomatums. 

(56) Pistacia vera, {Linn.), — The Pistachio Nut. The 
oil extracted from the kernels is used medicinally as a demul- 
cent and restorative. 

(57) Pogostemon Patchouly {Pellet.). — Patchouli. An 
essential oil is obtained from this plant and used as a perfume. 

(58) Pongamia glabra, {Vent.). — The seeds yield a 
red-brown, thick oil, used for burning, and medicinally as an 
application for skin diseases. 

(59) Primus Amijgdahs, {Baillon.). — The Almond Oil 
is largely used in the manufacture of perfumery, and in 
medicine. 

(60) Primus armeniaca, {Linn.). — The Apricot. The-oil 
obtained from the seeds is used in burning and cooking and 
as a hair oil. 

- (61) Primus persica, {Bth. and HooJc. /.). — The Peach. 
The oil obtained from the kernels is used in cookery, and 
for lamps. 

(62j Baphanus sativus, {Linn .), — The Radish. The seeds 
yield an oil used for burning and for culinary purposes. 

(63) Films succedanea, {Linn.). — The seeds yield a fine 
yellowish-white wax, known in commerce as Japan wax.” 

(64) Rhus Wallichii, [Hoolc.). — The seeds yield a fine 
yellowish-white wax, similar to that obtained from the 
preceding. 

(65) Ricinus communis, {Linn.). — The Castor-oil plant. 
The seeds yield by expression the well-known Castor-oil. 
The^ annual export of the oil from India is above three 
million gallons, valued at about thirty lakhs of rupees. 

(66) Rosa alba, {Linn .). — The rose oil or otto of roses 
is largely made in the North-West Provinces and the Pani^b. 
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(67) Santahmi alburn^ (LinnT). — Tlie True Sandal- wood. 
The roots yield a scented oil, largely used as a basis in 
the manufacture of different hinds of ottos. The seeds 
by expression give a thick, viscid oil, which is burnt in 
lamps. 

(68) Sesamum indieum^ (Linn.). — Gringelly or Sesame oil. 
Large quantities of oil are extracted from the seeds of this 
plant by simple expression. This oil is in India used for 
culinary purposes, and to anoint the body ; also in soap 
manufacture and as a lamp oil. The annual export of the 
seed* is nearly two million of hundred weights, valued at 
about one crore^and twenty -two lakhs of rupees. 

(69) Tectona grandis^ (Linn.). — The Teak tree. The oil 
obtained from Teak- wood is used as a varnish for wood- work, 

(70) Termmalia Catappa, (Linn.). — The Indian Almond. 
The seeds yield a limpid oil, resembling almond oil. It does 
get so readily rancid as the true almond oil. 

(71) Valeria indica^ (Linn.). — The Piney Varnish or 
Indian Copal tree. The seeds yield a solid, concrete fat, 
suitable for the manufacture of candles and soap. 


SECTION III.— NAEOOTICS AND STIMULANTS. 


The following are the substances which naturally fall 
into this section : — 


Tea. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Tobacco. ' 

Rum and other spirits. 
Wines. 


Beers and Ales. 

Vinegar. 

Opium. 

Indian hemp. 

Other narcotics and stim- 
ulants. 


Objection may be taken to cocoa being placed here ; 
but while not a narcotic, it is more nearly related to tea and 
coffee than to any other substance. The total imports and 
e.xports of these substances for the year 1883-84: were valued 
at Rs. 18,79,10,416. 

(1.) Tea — Camellia theifera, (Griff.) 

A few trade samxdes of tea were shown in this Court, hut the prin- 
cipal display was in “ The Tea Syndicate’s Pavilion.” The imports of 
tea, into India amounted to 2| million pounds, valued at Rs. 23| lakhs. 
A large proportion of this was green tea intended for the Persian 
and Afghanistan market. The exports were 59,91 l,703lbs, valued a 



Es. 4,08,38,805. A consideraUe decrease of exports to Australia took 
place. The total exports and imports during 1883-84 were thus 
Es. 4,32,14,946. 

(2.) Coffee — Cofea araUca^ {Linn.) 

The condition of the Indian coffee trade is unsatisfactory, the 
quantity expnrted.for the year 1883-84 having been smaller than for 
1882-83. While values have declined, the exports can scarcely he said 
to have advanced for the past five years. Much of the Indian coffee 
goes to Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Turkey in Asia, and even to Mauritius. 

The total imports and exports in 1883-84 were valued at 
Rs. 1,49,60,775. 

(3.) Tobacco. 

Perhaps no other plant is so much used <by the inhabit- 
ants of the world as tobacco. It has been calculated that 
one-fourth of the entire human family use it. The exports 
of leaf and manufactui-ed tobacco from India during the 
year 1883-84 were valued at Es. 16,76,505, and the imports 
(manufactured) at Rs. 7,60,565. The total value of the 
Indian trade for 1883-84 was thus Es. 24,37,670. A very 
large collection of raw and manufactured tobacco was exhib- 
ited, and many certificates and medals awarded. 

There are two distinct species met with in cultivation 
in India ; — 

(u.) Kkotiana riistica, {Linn ) — This species is easily recognized by 
its greenish flowers and stalked ovate leaves. The leaves are coarser 
and much ciTimpled, but dry readily. This is generally kuown as 
Turkish tobacco In the Panjab it is known as Ckiksit-tamaku, and in 
the North-West Provinces as Culeuttin-tamukii. It is by no means 
so plentiful as the next species, hut is often met with in certain isolated 
localities, but it is a remarkable fact that it nowhere in India appears 
self-sown. It is the principal species cultivated in Manipur, for 
example, while the ordinary foim takes its place in S^iihet on the one 
side and Burmah on the other. 

^ [b.) Nicohana Talmcnm, -This is the form generally 

cultivated in India, and in some parts of Bengal is almost naturalised. 
It is often self-sowm, and frequents lanes and roadsides in the vicinity of 
villages. The uncultivated islands and sandbanks on the Hugh river 
above Calcu+ta are almost covered with wild tobacco appearing in 
the cold season and flowering in the beginning of the hot weather. 
Botanists agree in regai’ding tobacco as of American origin : it is 
certainly not a native of India, although cultivated throughout the 
Empire, The flowers are always more or less pink-coloured, and the 
leaves lanceolate, tapering into a winged sheath, but never peteolate as 
in the preceding form. 

(4.) Spiii’its. 

^ ' MTile a very large internal trade is carried on in the 
distillation of Avrack and spirits of various (pualities, very 
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little is exported. Within the past five years, however, 
rum has begun to be exported to a considerable extent, and 
during the year 1883-84 over lakhs of rupees worth were 
exported to the United Kingdom. An assortment of samples 
of Indian rum* were shown at the Exhibition and obtained 
awards. The following is the total of the imports and 
exports of spirits for the year 1883-84, Es. 72,75,974. 

(5.) Wines, beers, and other liquors, but not spirits. 

Considerable interest was taken in the samples of red and 
white wine exhibited by his Highness the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, and the latter obtained a certificate of a gold 
medal. The idea of India coming into the market 
as a wine-producing country seemed to amuse most 
persons, and was even viewed with considerable suspicion 
by some of the colonial exhibitors. The total of the 
imports of wines into India during the year of the Exhib- 
ition was Ks. 40,11,383. Adding to this the imports of ale, 
beer, porter, and other sorts of liquors, (amounting to 
Rs. 30,61,407), and a small export trade (amounting to 
Rs. 1,874), we find that the imports and exports of spirits 
and wines, &c., came to Rs. 1,43,50,638. This does not of 
course include the immense internal trade, both in toddy and 
country spii’its, nor the growing and important trade in 
Indian beer. 

(6.) Opium — Fapaver somniferum, {Linn.) 

In India the poppy plant is known as Fosta^ and the 
inspissated juice — Opium — as Afim. 

Poppy has been known from a remote period. It seems to be a 
cultivated form of Papamr aetigerum^ Z>(7., a native of the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Spain, Sicily, Greece and the island of Cyprus. As 
this wild form has not been met with in Eastern Asia, the probability 
is that the cultivated plant was introduced into India. The existence 
of Sanskrit names and a large series of vernacular names would favour 
the idea, however, of its having been introduced at a very remote 
period. 

At the present day opium cultivation is circumscribed. Except in 
native states it is retained as a Government monopoly . Certain districts 
are permitted to cultivate the plant, hut cultivators wishing to grow it 
must obtain a license. An advance of Ks, 12 to Ks. 1 3 an acre is made in 
two instalments, — one before the seed is sown, and the other two months 
after. The seed is sown broadcast in October ; the plants progress 
slowly through December and January, but in February they are in 
full flower, and the crop commences to yield at once The petals are 
carefully collected, care being taken not to break or injure the plants 
in any way. For this purpose women and children are busily employed, 
moving about up to their waist in the field ; the petals are purchased for 
packing purposes. At the same time, the half-ripe capsules are system- 
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atically scrateiied with an instrument called the cheni or mahami. 
This is made of four small knives tied together, the blades appearing like 
the teeth of a comb. The scratching is done in the afternoon, and in 
the morning it is found that the milky sap has exuded and 
hardened over the wounds. This is carefully scraped off and preserved 
in an earthen vessel. The operators move over *the field, return- 
ing in regular order to the same capsules after a definite interval, 
and thus scratch each capsule four to eight times. After all the opium 
has been removed, the capsules are cut off and dried. The seeds are 
taken out and sold for oil, and the empty capsules find a ready sale to 
the druggist. 

There is restriction, but no compulsion, put on the opium culti- 
vation ; but it is curious that while it is a high^ remunerative crop, 
the cultivators are often averse to taking it up. Debiting the wages 
of the cultivator, the rent of land, and all other charges, it costs about 
Es. 48-4 to cultivate an acre of land with poppy. The advance is 
given free of interest, and comes in opportunely at a time when the 
cultivator requires money. Dovernment purchases the opium at from 
Rs. 4-8 to Es. 6 a seer, and each acre yields from 8 to 10 seers of 
opium. At the same time some 20 seers of petals, valued at Rs. 4, 
and five to six maunds of seeds with the capsules over and above, are 
obtained from the acre, and these are marketable articles, and, what 
is no doubt an important consideration, the opportunity is afforded of 
illegally retaining a small amount of the opium. There is a certain 
market, and the returns highly remunerative; but in the face of 
many advantages opium production is not popular, and efforts to 
extend poppy cultivation have been resisted keenly. 

The exports of Opinni during the past five years were — 





Cwt. 

Rs. 

1S79-80 



144,630 

14,32,33,143 

1880-81 



127,454 

13,60,01,477 

1H81.82 



123,913 

12,43,21,418 

18S2-S3 


. 1 . 

126,789 

11,48,13,764 

18S3-84 



126,585 , 

11,29,44,601 


During 1866-67 the value of the exports amounted to 
Rs. 11,32,60,388. It would appear that the total value of 
opium exported has not fluctuated much during the past two 
decades, hut has averaged from 14 to 11 crores of rupees. 
The bulk of opium finds its way to China, but the increased , 
cultivation in Southem and South-Western China has caused 
a considerable decrease in the amount consigned to Hong- 
Kong, and a corresponding increase in the exports to the 
Treaty Ports. Persian opium has also improved greatly in 
recent years, and being cheaper than the Indian article 
has begun to have a distinct effect on the market. 

An interesting set of opium samples was exhibited in 
this section of the Economic Court by the Government 
Opium Factory, Ghazipur. 
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(7), Indian Hemp — CannaUs sativa^ {Linn.) 

Vern. — Hind; Ganjd, bhdug, Beng. ; Oanja-chedi, 
Tam. ; Qanjari-chettu, Tel. ; Bhiuhiiiy Burm. ; Qulu (seeds) ^ Chet 
(fibre). 

The systematic cultivation of the Hemp in Northern India is 
restricted to the Himalaya and the belt of country lying- immediately 
beneath it, where the plant grows wild. It is rarely grown for its fibre, 
but is extensively cultivated for the intoxicating drugs {ganjd) 
obtained from the immature female flowers and floral envelopes, (a 
substance smoked like tobacco) and the extract bhang from the leaves, 
which is macerated in water and made into a drink. Both these 
substances are intoxicating. 

Messrs. Duthie and Fuller, writing of the Himdlayan tracts with- 
in the North-West Provinces, say that the seed is not uncommonly 
roasted and eaten by*the hill-men, and that occasionally oil is expressed 
from it, and the oil cake given to cattle. Hr. Stewart writes that on the 
Sutlej the seeds are roasted and eaten in small quantities with wheat. 

While the products of this plant are largely used in India, there 
is apparently no export trade. 

ETHNOLOGY. ' 

The Ethnological Objects shown consisted of an 
exceedingly valuable collection intended to illustrate the 
hill tribes of Chutia Nagpur. This was prepared by Mr. 
W. H. P. Driver, of Eanchi, who took a very great interest 
in the work and contributed, along with the Ethnological 
objects, a valuable collection of the cultivated and wild 
plants used economically by these tribes. Through Mr. 
Driver’s assistance life-sized clay figures of a Birhor K61, 
a Larka K61, a Mundas K61, and a Santal were constructed, 
and also a G-dnd from the mountains bordering on the 
Central Provinces. 


SECTION IV. -MEDICINAL PEODUOTS, DEHOS, AND 
CHEMICALS. 

The third arch was decorated with a large assortment 
of native musical instruments, of which the collection shown 
by his Highness the Maharajah of Benares was much 
admired. On passing through this arch the visitor found 
himself in the section of the Court in which the medicinal 
products, drugs, and chemicals were displayed. On the 
walls were placed two great medallion-like rosettes of 
bottles arranged in circles converging forward. Each con- 
tained over 300 bottles, designed to bring into a small space 
a complete collection of the indigenous drugs of Bengal. 
The collection placed in these bottles was originally prepared 
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by tlie Bengal Economic Museum authorities under the special 
supervision of Dr. KanniLalDej C.I.E.j of Calcutta. On the 
walls were arranged the large collection made by Baboo 
T, N. Mukharjij of the Eevenue and Agricultural Department, 
Grovernment of India, and also the most instructive collections 
contributed by Dr. W. Dymock, Medical Store-keeper, 
Bombay, by Dr. Modeen Sherbd, Khan Bahadur, of Madras, by 
Dr. George Bidie, C.I.E., Madras, and by Mr. J. A. MmTay, 
of Karachi. Amongst these were many little-known drugs 
which seem likely to afPord field for original investigation for 
some time to come. But we cannot enter into the large ques- 
tion of Indian indigenous drugs. They are fully described 
in Dr. I^att’s Catalogue, Part Y. The reader is referred to 
this work, where information will be found regarding some 
1,248 drugs, all supposed to possess medicinal virtues. The 
indications placed on the marginal numbers of the Catalogue 
will be found to greatly facilitate further enquiry. All 
those bearing {*) are products not referred to in the Phar- 
macopoeia of India ; those marked ( — )are officinal in the 
Pharmacopoeia of India ; and those (=) in both the Indian 
and the British Pharmacopoeias ; while those without any 
marks are described in the Indian Pharmacopoeia, but are 
not viewed as officinal. 

A most interesting collection of the indigenous poisons 
of India was specially prepared for the Court by Baboo 
Taraprasanna Roy, F.C.S., F.I.C., and by Baboo Ram Chun- 
dra Mittra, under the supervision of Dr. Warden, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Medical College, Calcutta. In this 
collection were shown samples of the sui or needles prepared 
from the rati seeds {Ah'zis precatornis), -^hich are used 
criminally in the destruction of cattle. A small tube 
containing as much cobra poison as would be necessary 
to poison 22,000 chickens attracted considerable attention. 

While, of course, of the immense number of plants used 
as drugs by the natives of India, a large number are known ^ 
to be perfectly worthless, still it must be admitted that 
our ignorance of the properties and uses of the indigenous 
drugs is scarcely pardonable. It seems highly desirable 
that the whole subject should be gone into with greater 
care than has yet been done, both with the view of weeding 
out the worthless from the good, and of preparing the way 
for a number of the better class native drugs taking the 
place of some of the more expensive and imported medicines 
of Eui'ope. It seems remarkable that so large an amount 
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of aconite should be collected in Nepal and exported to 
Europe in order to be reimported into India before it can 
find its way to the poor people who crowd around our 
dispensaries. Illustrations of a similar nature mi^ht be 
multiplied indefinitely; Atropa Belladonna^ the Deadly 
Night-shade, for example, is a common weed on the Himalaya 
from Simla to Kashmir, yet every ounce of the drug used in 
India is imported from Europe, the Indian plant having 
apparently been entirely overlooked. 

Within the past fifteen years the cultivation of Cinchona 
has become a pronounced success. In placing in the Court 
a display of tins* of the Government Cinchona febrifuge, 
Dr. George King, Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, 
kindly supplied a brief note regarding the condition of this 
new industry. We take the liberty to reproduce this note : — 
The Government Cinchona plantation in Sikkim was 
begun in 1862, since which time it has been gradually 
extended, until it now contains 4,700,000 trees. * The 
Cinchonas cultivated are chiefly of the two sorts which 
yield the red and yellow bark of commerce. Red bark is 
the produce of the single species — Cinchona succiruhra. Yellow 
bark is, however, yielded by the two species known as 
calisaya and Ledgeriana. Besides these species there are in 
the plantation about 300,000 trees of a hybrid Cinchona, 
which yield an excellent bark. 

The outtmm of bark from the plantations amounted 
last year to 358,000 pounds, bringing the whole outturn, since 
the plantation began to yield, up to 2,486,000 pounds. 
Almost the whole of this large quantity of bark has been 
manufactured qp the plantation into Cinchona febrifuge — a 
medicine which has proved an excellent cure for the mala- 
rious fever so common in all tropical countries, and the low 
price of which puts it within reach of the poorest. During 
the past nine years about 55,000 pounds of this medicine 
have been consumed in ludia.’^ 

We ^ cannot enlarge upon this subject, and must be con- 
tented with what has already been said. In concluding this 
brief notice, we may review, however, the first few pages of 
the Catalogue in order to show the reader how much 
has still to be done before we can be supposed to possess even 
an approximately complete knowledge of the subject of 
the indigenous drugs of India : — 

(1) Abroma augusta, {Linn .) — The ulatkamhal, recommended as an 
emmenagogue. 
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(2) Ahnts pyecafdrius, (Limi.)— The ganja or the plant which 
yields the rati seeds. The roots and leaves are viewed as a feeble 
substitute for liquorice. A powder of the seeds is said to be useful in 
the treatment of skin disease. This is also recommended ^ for pannus 
and granular eyelids, producing healthy purulent ophthalmia. 

(3) Acacia Oatechu, {Wdld.),—Th.6 extract Catechu, a well- 
known astringent medicine, ofidcinal in America, taking the place of 
Gambier of the British and of the Indian Pharmacopoeias. The better 
qualities might fairly well be used in place of imported Ganibier. 

(4) Acalyj^ha indica, {Linn ) — The hipfji or muUnjhuri is an emetic 

and mild purgative, also anthelmintic. Mixed with common salt, the 
leaves are also applied externally in the treatment of scabies By 
many writers high merit is claimed for this drug as an emetic. 
Deputy Surgeon-General George Bidie, C.I.B., Madras, says : “ The 

expressed juice of the leaves is in great repute, wherever the plant 
grows, as an emetic for children, and is safe, certain, and speedy in its 
action. Like Ipecacuanha, it seems to have Httle tendency to act on 
the bow’els or to depress the vital pow^ders, and it decidedly increases the 
secretion of the pulmonary organs.” This drug is much used by 
Mohammedan practitioners in acute mania. The juice of the fresh 
leaves mixed with lime is applied topically in painful rheumatic 
affections. 

(5) Achillea millefolium^ {Linn.) — The Milfoil or Yarrow ; the 
rojamari of Bombay, or biranjasif of Cutch. Stewart says this is the 
momudru chojuindiga of Eashmir and the Uii maderdn of Afghanistan. 

A common wild plant found on the Himalaya at an altitude 
of 7,000 to 10,000 feet. Formerly^ it enjoyed in Em-ope the reputation 
of being a vulnerary, and was given internally for the suppression of 
hcemorrhage and profuse mucous discharges. It was employed also 
in intermittents, and as an antispasmodic in flatulent, colic, aud nervous 
affections.* ’Within recent years it has been gaining ground as a 
domestic medicine, especially in America, and it seems desirable to make 
the properties of this common plant known to the natives of India. 

(6) Achyranthes aspera, {Linn .) — The prickly Chaff-flower or 
(ipdng. The -whole plant is astringent and diuretic, administered in the 
form of a decoction. Drs. Cornish, Bidie, and others agree in regarding 
this as a useful diuretic in the treatment of dropsy. 

(7) Acomtum fero.i\ {Wall.) — Indian or Nepal Aconite. 

(8) Aconitiim lieterophyllmn, {Wail). — This is the the root of 
which is a pleasant bitter, a mild antiperiodic, aphrodisiac, and tonic, 
useful in checking diarrhoea. 

(8) Aconitum Nctpellus, {Linn.) — The common European Monk’s- 
hood. The roots are largely imported into India, while the plant is 
common on the Himalaya. In all probability the so-called Indian 
or Nepal Aconite is a mixture of Aconitiim ferox and of this species, 
if not of one or two others. The whole subject of Indian Aconite 
is in a state of the utmost confusion. 

(9) Acorus^ Calamus, The Sweet-flag or bach. This is 

considered emetic in laige doses, and carminative and stomachic in small. 

It is said by Dr, Moodeen Sheriff to be one of the few iudigenous drugs 
which act efficientlj^ as emetics iu small doses — thirty grains. 
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(10) Actm spicata^ {Linn.) — The Baneberry. Within recent years 
this drug has gained a renewed reputation in the treatment of nervous 
diseases, rheumatio fever, chorea, and lumbago. The plant is 
common on the temperate Himalaya, but is unknown as a drug to 
the natives of India. 

(10) AdenantJiera pavonina^ ( The mkta knnchan, some- 
times called Bed- wood. The powdered seeds make a useful external 
application, hastening suppuration. 

(11) Adhaioda Vasica, (iVees)— A. drug highly spoken of in the 
treatment of asthma and all forms of coughs. 

(12) ASgle Marmelos, {Oorr.) — The Bael fruit. The unripe fruit 
is an astringent prescribed in diarrhoea and dysentery with debility 
of the mucous membrane, often proving effectual in chronic cases, 
when all other medicines have failed. The ripe fruit is aromatic, 
cooling, laxative, good for simple dyspepsia. The root is given in 
intermittent fevers, and the leaves are made into poultices. 

(13) Aide vera, {Linn.) — The Barbados aloes. There are two 
primary forms of this plant met with in cultivation in India, and in 
some parts of the country quite naturalized. 

1st Var. Uttoralis, — The chJiota-raktis-puUah or chhotd-kanvar* 
This is quite naturalized on the coast of the Madras presidency. 

^nd Var. officinalis — The kumdri or kanvdr. The most powerful 
evidence has repeatedly been recorded in favour of Aloes prepared in 
India as compared with much of the imported article, but unfortunately 
the preparation of the drug at the’present day cannot be regarded as 
more than of a local interest. 

(14) Alstonia scholaru, {B. Br.) — The bark of this tree contains a 
bitter principle known as ditain, which has been reported to be equal in 
efficacy to quinine, while free from the secondary symptoms of that 
drug. It is largely used in the hospitals in Manilla, but apparently 
this active principle has never been experimented with in India. The 
tree is common, wild and cultivated, all ov*r the country. 

(15) Andrographis paniciilata, (Nees.)‘ — The creat or kdlmeg ; a 

most useful bitter tonic and stomachic and a common domestic 
remedy. ^ 

(16) Andropogon muricatus, {Retz.^ — The khas-Jchas. An infusion 
of the roots is given as a febrifuge and a powder in bilious complaints. 
It is a stimulant, diaphoretic, stomachic, and refrigerant. 

(17) Andropogon Schoenanthus, {Linn.) — ^Rusa grass-oil is used as 
a linament in chronic rheujliatism and neuralgia, and is believed to 
cure baldness. 

(18) Anisomeles malaharica, {B. Br.) — The chodhara of Bombay. 
Dr. Dimock says few plants are held in higher esteem than this, or are 
more frequently employed in native practice. An infusion of the 
leaves is commonly used in affections of the stomach and bowels, 
catarrhal affections, and intermittent fevers. 

(19) Areca CatecJm, {Linn.) — The betel-nut or supdri. The young 
nuts are said to possess astringent properties. They contain a large 
proportion of ^ tannic and gallic acids. In pOwder, this drug is 
recommended in diarrhoea arising from debility. The powder of the 
burnt nut has been highly spoken of as a dentifrice. 
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(20) Argemone me-xicam, [Linn,) — The Mexican poppy. The yellow 
juice is used in dropsy, jaundice, and cutaneous affections. It is also 
said to he diuretic, and in the West Indies is used as a substitute 
for ipecacuanha. The leaves in infusion are regarded as diuretic. 
The seeds and the oil prepared from them are by some authors 
regarded as a valuaibe aperient in dysentery. 

(21) Argyrda sgyeciosa, [Sioeet.) — The Elephant creeper. The leaves 
are used for emollient poultices for wounds and skin diseases. 

(22) Artemisia Absinthium^ (i 2 ««.) —The Wormwood or Absinthe. 
A common plant in Kashmir. 

(23) Artemisia moritima, [Linn.) — Worm-seed or Santonica. The 
sMb common on the Western Himalaya from Kumaon to Kashmir. 

(24) Artemisia lulgai is, [Linn.) — The Indian Wormwood or Elea- 
bane. (Common everywhere throughout the mountain tracts of India 
at altitudes from 5,000 to 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, 

(25) Atropa Belladonna, [Linn) — Deadly Night-shade. Common 
from Simla to Kashmir. 


Our foreign trade in drugs is not very extensive, 
the most important substance being Cinchona bark, and 
Quinine our most valuable imported drug. During 1883-84 
and the preceding four years the exports under this 
head were — 


Expoets. 

1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 
1881-82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 


Es. 

16 , 59,373 
1 ], 69, 659 
8 , 66,165 
12 , 61,361 
8 , 23,973 


Of Cinchona bark 306,419 cwt., valued at Rs. 4,06, 4d3, 
exported in 1883-84, and.641,608 cwt., valued at Rs. 7,90,861, 
in 1882-83. 


Our imports during that period were — 


Imports. 



Es , 

1879-80 



31 , 60,746 

1880-81 



32 , 76,407 

1881-82 

... 


88 , 19,080 

1882-83 



39 , 16,727 

1883-84 



36 , 28,443 

In 1883-84 we 

imported 

quiiine to 

the value of 


Rs. 7,25,227, and^ Camphor, then Cassia Lignea, and 
Asafcetida, are next in importance. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

The majority of the clay figures of Assam hill tribes 
were arranged in this section. As these were constructed 
during the Exhibition, they were only shown towards the 
close of the show. - But for the great interest taken in this 
matter by the Assam Grovernment, it would have been impos- 
sible to procure representatives of most of these tribes j but 
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wliile patiently submitting to the process of being modelled, 
these people must have returned to their mountain homes 
greatly pleased with their visit to Calcutta. Mr. It. B. 
McCabe, Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, brought to Cal- 
cutta some half a dozen Angami and Lota Nagas, and at the 
'same time presented most liberally a magnificent .collection of 
the domestic appliances, agricultural implements, and articles 
of personal adornment and of sport and warfare used by these 
tribes. Mr. J. F. Needham brought an interesting group of 
Chulikata and Digaru Mishmis, Abors, Kamptis, and Sing- 
■ phos, most of whom were carefully modelled. From the 
Deputy Commissioner, North Lakhimpur, came the curiously 
tatooed Nagas of Upper Assam, as also Dafflas and I^^iris; 
while the Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong sent a group of 
timid Mikirs. The Assam Government also most liberally 
presented the Exhibition with a large collection of objects 
of Ethnological interest connected with the hill tribes. 

' In a glass case against the wall was shown a large and 
cui’ious collection of Madras Ethnological objects contributed 
by Deputy Surgeon ‘General George Bidie, C.I.E., the oGdcer 
in charge of the Madras Com’t. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned Mr, J. W. Hill’s Coorg collection ; Mr. F. Brandt’s 
'collection of Toda, and also Mrs. S. Carmichael’s Toda, 
Ethnological -objects. There were in addition several other 
most instructive collections, but we must refer . the reader to 
the Catalogue of Madras exhibits in volume II, where an 
interesting account of these will be found. 


SECTION V.— BTES* TANS, MOEDANTS, AND PIOMENTS. 

The fourth of the series of triumphal arches separated 
this section from the drugs. The index collection of samples, 
as in the other sections of the Comd, was displayed against 
the walls in tin cases. The Catalogue, Part II, describing the 
280 objects which- were thrown into this section, will he 
found to contain much thaiis interesting and ne-^. The rage 
for aniline cheap dyes has nearly passed over the world, and 
the demand for the more delicate and permanent vegetable 
colours begun to re-establish itself. The future should place 
^ India in a much more powerful position as a source of 
vegetable dyes than she has ever been before ; and it 
seems highly desirable that every effort should be made 
. to check the extended use of aniline dyes in the manufacture 
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of Indian fabrics, and to re-establish the vegetable colours. 
There cannot.be a doubt but that the use of aniline dyes 
has already begun to lessen the pubhc appreciation for 
Indian carpets and other expensive fabrics. One had only 
to compare the gorgeously brilliant aniline-dyed carpets, one 
or two of which were exhibited in. the Hyderabad Court,' 
with the delicately-coloured, soft, and graceful carpets 
which adorned most of the other provincial Courts, to 
realize the importance of impressing upon our manu- 
facturers the vastly superior character of the indigenous 
colouring agents. It is quite true, however, that cheapness 
is a criterion with the mass of people in India. 'The 
simple garment of the poorer people may be dyed with 
aniline one colour one month and another the next, 
saving in all probability the dlioWs fee, while giving the 
semblance of a richly supplied wardrobe. There is no Jeny- 
ing, therefore, that the demand for aniline dyes is bound to 
go on increasing in India. But while this is so, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that manufacturers be warned against the 
use of these fleeting, though cheap and brilliant colours, in 
the preparation of rich and costly articles. If this is not 
attended to, European manufacturers will imitate Indian 
carpets, johulkaris^ and chintzes ; and if the idea spreads that' 
those, of Indian manufacture cannot be depended on for 
durability of colour, the trade that seems in the ascendant may 
&oon disappear from India. The advance of aniline may be 
expected to have one certain consequence, namely, the 
destruction of that most importantknowledge— the knowledge 
which the simple-minded aborigines possess of their indigen- 
ous dye-stuffs. If anything more th^n 'another has come 
to light through Dr. Watt’s efforts, it has been the fact that 
one hill tribe knows how to extract most interesting dyes 
from plants also common on the hill tracts inhabited by other 
races who are wholly ignorant of these properties, while the 
latter possess an equally marvellous local knowledge regarding 
certain other plants. EuUa silckimensis obtains its specific 
name -from ite prevalence in Sikkim ; but while a large and 
valuable trade is done in the less abundant madder or manjit 
{BuUa eordifolia)^ the hill tribes of Sikkim do not seem to 
know that the Khasia, the Garo, and the Naga, obtain their red 
dye from EuUa sikJcmensiSj and that they do not use the 
equally plentiful EuUa cordifoliaP {The Tioneer.) * 

The reader is referred to the account we have already 
given of the reputed green dye obtained from Vz^na Catiang 
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{se^ page 22 of tMs report). The leaves "of Baccanrea sapida 
are also said to yield a green dye, and the same is reported of 
Hedyotis capitellata and of Jatropha glandulifera. For many 
years the green indigo of China, Luh-lmon was attributed to 
.two species of Buckthorn — Bhamnus utilis and R. Chloro- 
phorus (see Bmiihh Diet. Economic Blants). Mr. D. Hanbury, 
in his admirable Science Papers,” upon the authority of the 
Revd. J. Edkins, informs us that the green indigo of China 
is prepared from two varieties of the plant known as Luh dice 
(lo kao) or green plant. One variety grows wild, and is called 
the white ; the other is cultivated, and known as the yellow. 
The dye is extracted by boiling the two barks. This is 
done chiefly at Kea-hing and Ningpo and at Hoonan. 
Mr. Christopher Thomas Grardner, in his Commercial Report of 
thg Trade of Ichang for 1883, says that two green dyes are 
made from the, barks of the lihamnus [sp. ?) and of Cassia. 
It is, however, extremely doubtful if any sh%le plant will ' 
give a green dye, and careful enquiry seems necessary. For 
further information consult Crookes’ Handbook on Dyeing, 
pp. 428-435. 

^trohilantJies flaeeidifoUuSj {Nees.) — The Bum dye of 
Assam : KJiuma, Ichum^ Manipur. 

This exceedingly valuable dye was first made known 
by Griffith, who met with it during one of his Assam 
explorations. The plant is. pretty generally cultivated by the 
hill tribes of the eastern frontier of India, and of North- 
Western China. It was called Buellia indigotica by Balfour, 
as he explains, in the absence of any better name. It 
grows freely on the plains of Manipur, in a climate not 
very different frqm that of many parts of Bengal, Behar, 
or the North-West Provinces, and might be extensively culti- 
vated in Assam. It does not require the flooding which 
is necessary for the early growth of the Bengal indigo 
plant, and is therefore not exposed to the danger of having 
its colour extracted during an exceptionally rainy season. . 
In fact in many respects it possesses properties eminently 
suited for* a profitable indigo crop, and in China at least 
the dye is .pronounced finer .Than that obtained from any 
other plant. It is propogated freely by cuttings, yields 
prunings twice or three times a year, and is perennial. It 
would give Httle or no anxiety to the planter, and if not 
sufficiently remunerative to take the place of the Bengal 
indigo plant, it seems natural to expect that they might 
with great advantage be cultivated together.^ The rum 
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would flourish on the higher dry lands in the plantation, 
yielding its crop probably in the cold and the hot season, 
while the ordinary indigo might be grown in the low flooded 
lands, and occupy the attention of the planter during the 
rest of the 3^ear. At present an indigo factory is idle for 
more than half the year, but with StroUlanmes flaccidi- 
foliiis this need not be so. 

In Mauipin* the JcJiuma is largely cultivated, and the 
dye is extracted for .home use. Nearly every owner of a 
farm cultivates a small plot of it and prepares his own dye. 
The twigs, about a foot long, are twice* or three times a 
year plucked and deposited in large earthen pots filled with 
water. In these primitive vats they are left for the required 
time, aud when ready*the decoction, of a greenish colour, 
is poured into another pot and violently shaken or stilled 
with a few twigs. A little lime is generally added, and when 
the transforniation of green into blue indigo has been 
effected, the liquid is poured into a small earthen vessel 
and boiled down, more and more being added until, from 
the evaporation of the water, the vessel is filled with the 
dye-stuff. A little lime is deposited in the mouth of the 
vessel, which is thereafter placed in the sun to complete 
the drying of the dye. In this form it is stored for family 
use or sold in the market. The dye is used in combination 
with turmeric to produce shades of green ; with lime and 
turmeric, browns and almost reds ; with lime alone, deep 
blue-black; with .safflower, purple; and so on as with 
ordinary combinations. . # 

DYE AUXILIARIES. 


^ One of the most curious and interesting features of 
Indian dyes and processes of dyeing is the number of special 
and peculiar dye auxiliaries. These either serve the part 
of mordants and dye-weights, or contain an acid or astringent 
prmciple which changes the colour and produces greater 
brilliancy. This subject, with the exception of the practice of 
weighting certain f^hi'ics with gum, is almost quite unknown 
f seems therefofb no more 

fruitful field for original research than that of the dye 
auxiliaries of India. Under the head of Vigna Qatiang 
(page 268) we have already had occasion to allude to 
one of these dye auxiliaries. The fruits of Garcinia pedun-' 
culatajfBTQ first identified in connection- with an interesting 
collection of Manipur dyes and dye-stuffs contributed by 
Major Trotter, Officiating Political Agent with his Highness 
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the Maharajah of Manipur. This is tnown as licihmq in 
Manipur and thekara teuga in the Khampti country. Froni 
Major Trotter’s communication it appeared that the heibung 
fruit was supposed by the Manipuris to fix the pink safflower 
or dye from. Carthamiis tinctorius. It has the power of im- 
proving and deepening the colour; but it now appears 
doubtful how far it has also the power of fixing this 
beautiful but fleeting colour. The astringent fruits are, 
however, largely used by most of the Assam hill tribes 
in connection with many other dyes besides safflower. 
Perhaps no dye auxiliary is more extensively employed than 
the, bark of the lo^li — Symplocos racemom. I’liis practice pre- 
vails throughout India, different* species of Symplocos being 
used by the most remote and dissimilar hill tribes. It is not 
quite clear as to the particular function which in some instances 
it serves, but it has the reputation of deepening in one case 
and making more brilliant in another popular and well-known 
dyes. We have already alluded to RuUa sihldmensis ; but in 
connection with the peculiar action olthe dye auxiliaries, 
we may reproduce here Dr. Watt’s account -of his discovery 
of this new dye-stuff. * 

RuHa sikkimeuBis, {Kiu'i.) 

“ Diagnostic characters, — ^An extensive sub-wood;f climber ; ^ranches 
retrorsely soabrid ; leaves 3 to 6 by 1 to % inches, sessile, or nearly so, 
four in the whorl, elliptic or ovate lanceolate, 3 rarely 5, costate. 

“ Ihis i&the largest and the most handsome species in the genus, 
growing along the ground or over bushes and small trees, with branches 
often three to four yards long, and the whorls of leaves as much as a foot 
apart. It makes its appearance in Sikkim, but attains its greatest 
development in the • Khasia and Naga Hills, where it is perhaps the 
mpst common species. Apparently the Lepchas of Sikfflm do not 
know that this plant yields madder dye ; but I suspect that the ‘ 
thick heavy roots (many times thicker than the roots and twigs of 
R. cordifoUa) which are sold in the bazars, belong largely to this species, 
though probably used as an adulterant. This idea seems to be strength- 
ened by the fact that until 1874 the plant was not named, or even 
known to exist. Specimens had of course been collected, but they 
escaped attention, having remained for many years in the larger 
Herbaria unpublished. In the Naga Hills and in Manipur' this species 
alone supplies the brilliant red dye used by the hill tribes to colour 
their cloths, hair, decorations for spears, shields, and earrings, rings, 
&c., as well as to colour their cane and bamboo plaited-work. 

“ The process of extracting the dye is curious. It was shown to me 
after considerable trouble. A woman came one morning to the Resi- 
dency, Manipur, bringing with her the following things : — 

1st. — Two or three bundles of the root and stem of R. sikhim~ 
ensis, {Kiirz.), 
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2«d — A slab of the bark of Quercus fenestrata, {Boxb.) 

^rd . — A bundle of twigs and leaves of Symplocos racemosa, (Roxh.) 
Uh.-^k packet of seeds and a specimen of the plant yielding 
these, which I identified as Leiicas cepJialotes, (Spreng ) — a labiate 
plant common in fields throughout India and in Bengal. I have been 
told that this plant yields an oil used for illuminating purposes. I can, 
however, find no mention of this oil in works on Indian Economic Botany, 
and I shall be greatly pleased to learn if other observers have noted this 
property, as it seems to be intimately associated with the separation 
of the madder from B. silckimensis. In Bengal Leucas oephalotes is 
generally known as biira-hul-khusa, and in Madras as guromtumi, Tel. 
{see Boxb. FI. Ind..^ Ed. page 461, Phlomis cephalotes^ Kon.) See 

also the concluding paragraph, where Benlh ocimoides is used in place 
of Leucas. • 

“ 5th . — Two skeins of cotton* thread, one of which was of a yellow 
colour, and had been prepared" beforehand by a process which I was to 
see applied to the second one. It had been steeped in some mordant 
or metallic salt 

6th . — Two earthen vessels. 

7th . — A small basket. 

“ I was told that it was necessary first to prepare the second skein of 
cotton, so as to give it time to dry in order that it also might, if possible, 
be dyed. The woman sat down and set fire to the bundle of twigs 
'and leaves of Sg?npIocos mcemosa. When completely burned to ashes, 
these were carefully collected and placed in the corner of the basket, 
and a little water sprinkled over and allowed to soak for a few minutes, 
then mjre water was sprinkled, until ultimately a yellowish liquid 
began to strain through and trickle into one of the earthen vessels. 
This liquid tasted bitter, and no doubt contained some alkali salt, which 
I have not as yet had time to identify chemically, '^^en'enough liquid 
had.thus been obtained, the second or unprepared skein of cotton was 
placed in the vessel and boiled for some time ; after which it was 
removed, wrung out, and hung up to dry. 

“ The second process was then proceeded with. The woman and 
her assistants commenced to pound the chips of Bubict), using about equal 
proportions of root and stem. When this had been done the powder was 
mixed (about one-fourth as much as powdered madder) with a handful 
of the seeds of Leucas and intimately combined and rubbed together by 
the hand on a stone. This mixture was then placed on the other 
earthen vessel and boiled with about three proportions of water to one 
of the mixed powder. When boiling, dhe prepared skein of cotton 
was plunged into the solution, which was now of a deep red colour. 
It was turned round and round in the boding liquid upon the extremity 
of a small twig held in the hand, and when dyed to the required depth 
it was removed and allowed to strain off the surplus liquid. There- 
after it was washed several times and hung out to dry. 

“I asked what was the use of the bark {Oak bark No. ^), and was told 
that it was for deepening the colour from red to brown of the darkest 
possible shade. A few pieces were thrown in, and the skein of cotton 
prepared in my presence was treated as before, when a beautiful’ red- 
brown colour was the result. 
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“ I liavG gone into detail on the process of dyeing from R. sikUmen- 
sis because I am assured by many distinguished authorities that it has 
been reported as not yielcfing madder dye, and because the process 
described seems to be known to the hill tribes of Assam ad# the Naga 
Hills only. I trust that this preliminary account may suggest the lines 
upon which a more thorough investigation should be instituted by the 
authorities in Assam, and I shall have much pleasure in identifying the 
auxiliaries used in other parts of the province, if I am favoured with 
specimens. This would enable me to perfect and complete the account 
of the Naga madder. 

'' I suspect that the bulk of the madder plant of Assam will be 
found to be derived from B. sikJimensis instead of from B. cordifolia, 
and that a considerable prop)ortion of the madder exported from 
Sikkim is derived from this plant also. 

“ Since writing the above, I have had the pleasure to receive frofR 
my friend Major Trotter, PoHtical Agent, Manipur, a most interesting 
account of the dyes and process of dyeing in practice in Manipur. 
I wrote specially asking that he should investigate the subj ect of the 
beautiful madder red in order to confirm my own observations. 
Greatly to my dehght, I had the pleasure to receive a most interesting 
series of specimens, amongst which were some 30 good specimens 
•of Buhia sikkinmms, putting an end to any doubt as to this plant being 
the source of the Naga red instead of ’the equally abundant B, 
cordifolia. Instead of Leueas ce 2 :>halotes, however. Major Trotter sends 
me the seeds of Penlla ocimoides, {Linn.) another Lahiatce, as the dye 
auxiliary. Perhaps both plants are used, the action being similar to 
the use of oils in the extraction of other dyes, such as safflower.” 

The more common dye-auxiliaries are Myrabolams ; the 
Biihiil bark {Acacia arahica ) ; the Tamarind ; the dried unripe 
Mango ; the Corambola; the Pomegranate, and the fruit of 
Bandia dumetorum (the mainphal). There are also a large num- 
ber of earths and crude salts used as mordants, or sometimes 
as auxiliaries, tp assist the extraction of the colour from* 
the dye-stujBf, Amongst these may be mentioned lime, 
alkaline ashes (potash) from plants, reh (an impure carbonate 
and sulphate of soda, found as an efflorescence), rassi, sajjiy 
saltpetre, alum, muriate of tin, sulphate of iron, and a few 
others of less importance. 

TRADE RETURNS IN DYES. 

The value of the exports in dyes and tans during the 
pifst five years was as follows : — 

1879 - 80 ... ... ... ... 3 , 23 , 78,321 

1880 - 81 ... ... ... ... 8 80 , 64,188 

1881 - 82 ... ... ... ... 4 , 78 , 96,803 

1882^83 ... ... ... ... 4 , 16 , 60,377 

1883-84 . ... ... ... • ... ■ 4 , 90 , 76,636 
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By far the most important substance under this section 
is indigo, as much as- Rs. 4,64,09,906 worth being exported 
in 1883-84. ' _ ^ ■/. 

Our Siports of dyes and tans are comparatively insig- 
pificanf compared with the exports. During the past five 
years they were : — 

•Es. 


1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 

1881 - 83 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 


14 , 52,344 

22 , 03,637 

17 , 14 , 906 - 

20 , 66,395 

25 , 14,222 


Aniline dyes constitute the most iniportant substances 
lender this class : 8,094,006 oz. of aniline dye, valued at 
Rs. 14,035240, were iriiported during 1883-84. 

An exceedingly interesting collection of Panjdb dyes 
was exhibited by Mr. H. W. Steel, Deputy Commissioner, 
Rohtak, which will be found fully described in the Cata- 
logue of the Panj 4b exhibits in Volume II. Major Trotter, 
Officiating Political .Agent, Manipur, contributed a caref ully^ 
prepared collection of Manipur dyes. In this Coui’t was 
also shown a large and instructive series of dyed wool 
used in carpet making. This was prepared by the Jail author- 
ities at the request of the Government of India, Revenue 
and Agriculture Department. 

The following classification of the more important Indian 
dyes. may be- found useful: — 


I— RED DYES. 

(1) Cmalpinia Sapjjan, {Linn.) — The Sappan -wood. This red dye 
is obtained by simply steeping the wood in water ; it is, however, not 
permanent. Largely used in calico-printing ; the colour is intensified 
by alkalis. 

(2) CaHhamus iuictoniis,' {Linn.) — The Safflower. The flowers of 
this plant give an unimportant yellow ' dye by being powdered and 
steeped in water, which is, however, rejected as useless, or used only as a 
base colour before red The red colour is much more important ; it is 
extracted after the yellow dye has been removed; by adding a little alkali 
to the powdered flowers. Safflower dye is extensively used by the 
natives of India in dyeing their cloths in all shades of red, from light 
flesh-colour to deep-pui’ple. It is not fast. 

(3) Coccus laeca. — The Lao dye. Crude lac freshly gathered is 
known as stick lac ; from this the resin is separated, by being pounded, 
and steeped in water. The colouring matter imparted to the water 
is solidified by evaporation, and constitutes lac dye. It yields’ a deep 
brilliant red colour, chiefly used in staining leather and wool. 

(4) Coccus cacti . — The^ Cochineal is chiefly imported from the 
Canary Islands and Teneriffe and from America by way of England. 
It is now gathered to a small extent from the prickly pear plant {Ojmntia 
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Dillenii), grown in tlie Panjalb, B;ajputana, and South. India. It yields 
a brilliant red dye, but, except in confectionery, it is not much used. 
The imports seem to be declining ; in 1880-81 they were nearly 
seven lakhs of rupees, but during 1883-84 they were only If lakhs. 

(5) Mallotm philvppinemis^ {Mull.) — The Kemala, — A red dye is 
obtained from the epidermal glands of the fruit, the powder being 
formed when the fruit becomes dry or over ripe. It is used in dyeing 
silk and wool, and does not require a mordant. It imparts a brilliant 
yellow to silk. The Wars dye of Africa, formerly supposed to be 
obtained from this^plant, is now known to be collected from the pods 
of a pea — Flemingia congesta. 

(6) Mormda several species. — The roots of the different species of 
Morinda and their varieties, of which the most important are Morinda. 
angustifolia, {Roxh.), Morinda citrifoha, {Linn.), and Morinda tinctoria, 
{Linn.), all yield valuable red dyes, which are extensively used in Upper 
India in dyeing the red cloths called salu and kharua. 

(7) Oldentandia unibellata, {Linn ) — The Ohay root. The root- 
bark of this plant gives a beautiful red dye, formerly largely used in. 
Madras for dyeing the handkerchiefs, for which that town was once 
iamous. This colour is produced with alum as a mordant and is fast. 

(8) Pterocarpiis Santalinus, The Red Sanders or Sandal- 

wood. This wood, largely exported from Madras, contains a coloming 
piinoiple called “ santalin.” It yields a beautiful salmon-pink colour. 

(9) Rubia cordifolia, {Linn.) — The Indian Madder, There are 
two well-marked varieties of this cHmber : — 

(a) cordifolia proper. — ^This is a form chiefly met in the Himalaya 
appearing in the Chenab and extending eastward to Si kkim and 
Bhutan, Ehasia Hills, Naga Hills, Burma, South India, and Ceylon. 
Leaves four in a whorl, more or less cordate and petioles not more than 
one inch long ; generally five costate — rarely three ; veins impressed ; 
surface rough or hispid. This form is regarded by the hill tribes in 
Assam as yielding an inferior quality of dye, although it is the form in 
general use in India. 

(b) hhasiyana, {Watt, MS ). — Leaves generally 1 to 14 or 2 inches 
long ; three costate-»-rarely five, often almost pinnately veined ; not 
hispid ; veins not impressed. This form is said to be richer in madder 
dye than the preceding. It is occasionally met with in Sikkim, but 
attains its greatest development in the Ehasia and Naga Hills It is, 
however, not met with west of Sikkim. This is the form used by the 
Khasias 

(10) Ruhia tinctorium, {Linn .) — This species is not much known 
in India, but is cultivated in the Western Himalaya and in Afghanistan. 

(11) ' Ruhia sikhimensis, {Kurz.) — Has abeady been discussed {see 

page 325). 

(12) Woodfordia floribunda, {R. Br ) — The flowers yield a red dye 
occasionally used in colouring silk. 

IL— YELLOW DYES. 

(1) Bixa Orellana, The Arnotto dye. This plant was 

originally a native of America, but has now been thoroughly acclim- 
atized in India. The pulp from the seeds gives a beautiful flesh-colour, 

i 
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used in dyeing silk. It is altered by certain combinations into orange, 
deep orange, or red, tbe brighter orange and red colours being obtained 
in combination -with the red powder of Mallotus pMlijwinensis. 

(2) Berbeyis . — Various species. 

(3) Butea frondosa, {Boxb.) B. superha, [Boxh )^ — The dried 
flowers, called Tem, are used as a yellow dye, this being extracted 
by simply steeping or boilin'? in water. I'he colour is not fast. 

(4) Comnnm fenestratum, {Colehroohe). — jar-ld-huldi ox Jialdi- 
gach. The wood of this climber yields a good yellow. 

(6) Curcuma longa^ {B.nxh .) — The Turmeric.’’^ The rhizomes of 
this plant yield a valuable yellow dye, which, with alkalis, changes into 
deep red. 

(6j Lawsoma alha^ {Lam .) — The Henna or Mendi yields an 
orange yellow.- • 

(7) Ochres . — A yellow ochre, called Multani matU, is extensively 
used in colouring tents and floor-cloths, 

(8) Feori dye. — This yellow colour is prepared from the urine of 
cows fed on mango leaves. 

(9) Flecohpermum spinosum, {Trecid .) — Tbe gimhengfong of Dar- 
jeeling. 

(10) Symplocos — Various»species yield a faint yellow dye. The 
barks of these plants are, however, chiefly used as dye auxiliaries. 

III.— BLUB DYES. 

(1) Cicer at'ietinum, {Linn.) — The Gram. The leaves of this plant 
are said to yield indigo. 

(2) Indigofera tmctoria, (imw.)— Indigo is obtained from this 
plant. It is extensively cultivated in Bengal and the North-West 
Provinces. The manufacture of the dye is one of the most important 
industries of India. The exports for the year 1883-84 were valued at 
Ks. 4,64,09,906, which was 8*6 per cent, in excess of the value of the 
exports during 1882-83. The manufactm’e and trade in this dye are 
too well known to require any further notice in this report. 

(3) Isatis tinctorm, {Linn .) — The Woad or Dyer’s Weed— a 
member of the cabbage family. This plant is common in Western 
Thibet. It yields indigo, and for this purpose is stfid to be cultivated in 
Afghanistan. 

(4) Marsdenia tinctoria, {B. Br ) — The plant yields a blue dye 
resembling indigo. This is prepared by the hill tribes in many parts 
of India, as for example, in Sikkim. An allied plant, Gymnema Uyens, 
also yields a blue dye. 

(5) Strohilanthes flaccidifohus, {Nees .) — This is the Indigo plant of 
Assam and the eastern mountain tracts extending into China (see 
page 323). 

■(6) WrigJitia tincforia, (B. Br ) — The leaves yield an indigo-blue 
used along with the seeds of Cassia Tora. This is said to be prepared 
in South India. 

There are other blue or indigo-yielding plants known in India 
and in other parts of the world, one or two of which have assumed 
almost commercial importance. In China, indigo is prepared from three 
distinct plants, according to the climate of the region where it is 
cultii'ated : — Isatis tinctoria at Shanghai and Chusan, Folygonun tinctorium 
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at lohang, and 8ii obilanthes faccidifoUus largely in the proYince of 
Chekiang. {Se? Fortune’s residence amon-jr the Chinese, page 189.) 
In Egypt I'ephrosia Apollinea, and on the Niger Tephrosia toxkana^ 
(plants allied to the Indigofera tinctorm of India), yield indigo. In 
the West Indies Randia aculeata is grown for this purpose, afiording a 
good quality of Indigo. 

rv.— BROWN OR BLACK DYES. 

Almost all the astringent barks, fruits, &c., yield blacks with or 
without sulphate of iron. The most important of these, however, 
are — (1) the species of Terminalia yielding astringent nuts or 
Myrabolaras; (2) the Babul bark — Acacia arahica (TFdld.) ; (3) Acacia 
Catechu ( JFilid.) bark and extract ,* (4) Areca Catechu, {Linn.) or Betel-nut ; 
(5) Diospyyos EmhryopUns [Pen.), bark and fruit j (6; Eugenia Jamhohna 
{Latn.) bark; (7) Mimusops Elengi, {Linn) bark; (8) Phylhmthus 
Emhlica,{Linn.),\h.Q Emblic Myrobalam ; (9) Semwarpm Anacardiim 
{Linn.), the fruit; Oak barks; Divi-divi pods, &e,, &g. 

We must refer the reader to the Official Catalogue for an account 
of the Indian tanning materials. 


SECTION VI.— aUMS AND EESINS. 

This was reached by passing under the fifth arch, upon 
which were displayed in fanciful designs small pieces of 
cloth to illustrate the dyes of India. 

The Gums and Resins were briefly described in Part I 
of the Official Catalogue, 297 being enumerated. This was 
made to include, in addition to gums, gum-resins and resins, 
all inspissated saps, such as Caoutchouc and Guttapercha, 
and resinous extracts, such as Lac, Catechu, and Gambier, 
but not Opium or other narcotics. 

We must refer the reader to the Catalogue for a detailed 
account of these substances, since, with the exception of lac, 
they constitute an insignificant item in the export trade of 
India. The following are the principal commercial sub- 
stances included in this section, giying the exports from 
India for the past five years : — 



1879 - 80 , 

1830 - 81 . 

1881 - 82 . 

1882 - 83 . 

1883 - 84 . 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es, 

Caoutcliouc 

10,31,394 

10,61,686 

10,88,426 

12,69,165 

11,33,686 

65,53,306 

Lac—button, skell, 

34,88,391 

66,53,001 

71,03.325 

69,44,052 

stick, &o. 

Cateeliu 

: 28,13,994 

42,6,6415 

26,30,840 

30,52,434 

35,32,000 

Other gums and resins 

18,225 

11,814 

15,066 

14,371 

31,808 

Total 

73,70,629 

1,10,16,606 

1,07,48,411 

1,12,96,901 j 

^ 

1,02,53,793 
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ETHNOLOGY. 

In tliis section a member of clay figures were shown 
intended to illustrate the tribes of Upper India. Tbe^ sub- 
jects modelled were obtained from the regiments stationed 
in or near Calcutta, — there was a Hindu Rajput, a Patban, 
a Sikh, an Ahir of Rohilcand, and a Dogra. A number of 
interesting Ethnological objects from the Panjdb contributed 
by Mr. J. L. Kipling were also placed in this section of the 
Court. 

On a stand in the middle of this section were also 
displayed the Bombay Ethnological curiosities, including 
Mr. E. T. Leith’s exceedingly interesting collections and 
Mr. T. D. Mackenzie’s collection from Thana ; by the 
Ahmednagar Municipality ; by Messrs. Cursetji and Sons 
of Ahmednagar, and by the Collector of Karachi. These will 
be found described in detail in Mr. Gupte’s OfScial Cata- 
logue, and it is therefore not necessary to do more than 
to take this opportunity to acknowledge the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. Gupte. 


SECTION VII.— FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS. 

The last of the series of triumphal arches conducted the 
visitor from the section devoted to Dyes, Tans, Gums into one 
of the most interesting divisions of the Court, namely that 
devoted to Fibres and Fibrous Plants. The collections were 
described in Part III of the Catalogue, where detailed 
information will be found regarding 298 fibres. Amongst 
the more important collective exhibits ^ of fibres that 
attracted special attention may be mentioned the admirable 
collections made by the Madras Forest Department, and 
more particularly the sets contributed by Mr. J. W. Cherry, of 
Salem, Mr. A. W. Lushington of Kadur, and Mr. A. W, B. 
Higgens of Cuddappah. Mr. Duthie, Superintendent of the 
Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, exhibited a large and most 
instructive collection, and Babu Luchman Prasad, of Cawn- 
pore, and Babu Amba Dutt, of Aim ora, also contributed very 
complete sets of the fibres of the North-West Provinces. An 
excellent collection of the fibres of Bengal was contributed 
by the Bengal Forest Department. There were many other 
extremely valuable samples of fibres too numerous to be men- 
tioned even by name, and for which the reader is referred to 
Babu T. N. Mukharji’s List of liatv Products ” in Volume II 
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for full details of the various collections and names of exhib- 
itors. We propose to discuss here only three of the 
most important fibres, namely cotton, jute, and silk. The 
following statement of the imports and exports for the year 
1883-84 shows the value of the Indian foreign trade in fibres 
and textile fabrics, the grand total of which, in round 
figures, may be said to be £54,000,000 sterling : — 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES FOR 1883-84. 

Es. 


Cottonj raw 

f Exports 
'■ 1 Imports 


14,38,37,278 

9,95,820 



Total Es. 

14,48,33,098 

Cotton, manufactured 

(■ Exports 
■ 1 Imports 


2,86,31,710 

26,10,83,306 



Total Es. 

27,96,15,016 

Jute, raw 

f Exports 
' 1 Imiiorts ‘ 

«>• 

4,59,26,353 

1,267 



Total Es. 

4,69,27,620 

Jute, manufactured 

f Exports 
' (. Imports 



1,33,41,447 

4,14,491 



Total Rs. 

1,37,65,9.18 

Flax and its manufactures .. 

f Exports 
' ' i Imports 

... ... 

6,457 

11,15,486 



Total Rs. 

11,20,943 

Hemp and its manufactures 

( Exports 
' 1 Imports 


6,91,826 

2,09,335 



Total Es. 

9,01,161 

Coir and its manufactures .. 

C Exports 
" t Imports 


15,30,629 

1,06,630 



Total Es. 

16,37.259 

Cordage and rope ... .. 

f Exports 
* (. Imports 


4,92,068 

3,90,5«4 



Total Es. 

8,82,662 

Paper 

f Exports 
* I Imports 


1,733 

37,49,127 



Total Es. 

37,50,860 
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THE TEXTILE INDTJSTEIB3 FOE im-U~-concludecl. 

Es. 


Silk, raw 

r Exports 
...I Imports 

(. (mostly from 

Ckma) ... 

62,76,117 

96,95,749 



Totd Es. 

1,69,71,866 

Silk, maaufactured ... 

( Exports 
"■f Imports 


28,57,336 

1,20,13,481 



Total Es. 

1,48,70,817 

Wool, raw 

f Exports 
**’ (Imports 


75,58,409 

6,61,368 



Total Es, 

82,09,777 

Wool, manufactured 

(Exports 

•’•(Imports 

».* 

12,07,003 

1,21,70,531 



Total Es. 

1,33,77,534 


GrUAND Total Bs. 

54,48,54,541 


COTTON. 

Tlie value of the exports of cotton for the year 1883-84 
ffreatly exceeded the value of any other article exported 
from India, They amounted to nearly 17 per cent, of the 
value of the entire export trade. The following are the quan- 
tities and values of the cotton exports for the^past five years^ 
taken from Mr. J. E. O’Oonor’s Review of the Foreign Trade 


of British India 

Cwt. 

Es. 

1879-80 ... 

3,948,476 

11,14,64,528 

1880-81 ... 

4,641,539 

13,24,17,341 

1881-82 ... 

5,627,463 

14,93,69,695 

1882-83 ... 

6,168,278 

16,04,90,174 

1883-84 ... 

5,979,494 

14,38,37,278 


The exports for 1883-84 were about 3 per cent, smaller in 
quantity and 10 per cent, less in value than those for 1882-83. 
This depression, Mr. O’Conor explains, was due to the 
reduction in price following on exceptionally large supplies 
from most cotton-producing countries. At the same time, 
the continued depression of the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try of England augmented the accumulation of stock. 
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The following analysis of the exports for the year 
1883-84 shows the chief markets to which Indian cottons are 
consigned : — 


Presidency from which 
exported. 

Weight in 
Cwt. 

Value in 
Ea. 

Country to which 
expoited. 

Weight in 
Cwt. 

Value m 
Es. 

Bencal 

Bombay 

Smd 

Madras 

British Burmah 

636,638 

4,661,634 

69,761 

629,816 

81,624 

1,51,34,734 
11 10,11,488 
16,14,245 
1,16,00,861 
16,75,952 

TJnited Kingdom 

Austria 

BelKiiim 

France 

Gernaany 

Italy 

China 

Other countries . 

2,69(1,921 
0(10,163 
458,472 
608,161 
132,635 
881, 8b0 
313 226 
228,166 

6,48,72,098 

1,46,61,965 

1,11,08,693 

1,62,71,870 

31,92,732 

2,12,69,187 

74,66,541 

65,13,784 

Total 

6,979,494 

14,38,37,278 

Total 

6,979,494 

14,38,37,278 


It is remarkable how unimportant India is as a supply of 
cotton for the English market. Out of the whole exports 
for 1883-84, the Continent imported direct 2,897,420 cwt. 
and England 2,696,921, but nearly half the amount consigned 
to England was re-exported again to the Continent of 
Europe. To the English manufacturer, therefore, Indian 
cotton is comparatively speaking of secondary importance ; 
Italy offers the largest market. 

Interesting ediibits of cotton were shown by Mr. J. B. 
Fuller, Director of the Agricultural Department, Central 
Provinces ; by the Bombay Government and Chamber of 
Commerce; by the Government of British Burma; by 
Major D. G. Pitcher, of the Agricultural Department, North- 
West Provinces ; by Mr. Duthie, Saharanpur ; and by the 
Government of Madias. Excellent samples of cotton were 
also shown from Rajputana and Jej^ore. 

Much confusion still exists with regard to the forms of 
cotton met within cultivation in India, and, as suggested by 
Dr. Watt in the Official Catalogue, it would be of consider- 
able importance to have carefully dried flowering specimens 
prepared from every district in India, in order to have the 
plants accurately determined. There are in India three 
species of Gossypium known to yield cotton, but of these there 
are many varieties and hybrids, giving origin to the numer- 
ous forms known- to the cultivator and manufacturer by local 
and technical names. The three species may be briefly 
defined — 

(1) Gomjpkm arhoreum, {Linn.). This is known as Narma, manua 
or rachja cotton ; and in Mysore as deo Ttapds. It does not appear to 
be cultivated to a great extent on account of its cotton. It sometimes 
attains the height of a small tree ; more frequently is a densely branched 
bush with purple flowers, often having a yeUow centre. The leaves are 
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thicker and more glossy than those of the next species, three fourths 
segmented or even cut to the base, into 5 to 7 lobes, (mostly 5, never 
3) ; the segments are contracted below, narrow ovate, linear, acuminate 
or ovate lanceolate, not one-fourth as broad as long ; central lobe often 
having, on either side, a small supplementary segment or tooth in the 
deep rounded lateral sinus. Bracteolea of the flowers ovate, cordate acute, 
toothed or entire. Seeds free from each other, covered with a white 
cotton over-lying a dense green down ; cotton not readily separable 
from the seed. 

This is now viewed as a native of tropical Africa. 

(2) Oossypinm harbadense, {Linn.). There are many very distinct 
cultivated forms referred to this species. Whether the accepted type is 
the original condition of the plant, however, or is itself only one of the 
numerous cultivated forms, can only be determined .when the whole sub- 
ject of the wild cottons of America (the wild cottons which exist as such 
at the present day) have been carefully worked out and figured. At the 
time of the discovery of America the forms of cotton now referred to 
this species were being cultivated from the West Indies to Peru, and 
from Mexico to Brazil. Accepting this as evidence that they were the 
cultivated forms of an indigenous species — the more so since, as far as 
can be learned, they were not known to the old world before the 
discovery of America — we may accept the general view and regard them 
collectively as “ the American cottons.” According to some botanists 
these are ref erred to a number of distinct species, or by others are reduced 
to varieties under a somewhat hypothetical species. Parlatore reduced 
the numerous conditions to three species, which answer to Qossypium 
Gossvpkim harbadense, and Qossypium religiosum of Linuoeiis. 
The authors of the flora of British India group a number of forms, 
including the above, into one species namely Qossypium harbadense. We 
reproduce here the substance of Dr. Watt’s arrange, gient, which seems 
to meet the special necessity of the Indian forms : — 

Qossypium harbadense, {Linn.). Leaves sub-glabrou^, broader and 
more cordate than those of the preceding species, having rounded 
ears at the base ; blade about half cut into three to five lobes, each broad 
ovate, acuminate, more than half as broad as long (often very acu- 
minate and then almost sub-lanceolate. Floral bradeoles, larger and 
broader than in the preceding species, obtuse, > deeply laciuiate. 
Flowers yellow with a crimson spot Seeds blaok^^nd naked, i.e.. 
destitute of aduate pubescence (except var. religiosum),^ from each 
other or cohering in a kidney-shaped mass. Cotton readily separable 
from the seeds, white tawny, or almost brown. ' ' - 

This maybe referred to three varieties. 

Var. 1st — harbadense proper. — This corresponds to the Bourbon 
cottons and the Barbadoes, New Orleans, Sea Island, Uplands, 
Egyptian, Georgian, Florida, and Alabama cottons. The much-prized 
Dharwar appears to be a form of New Orleans. 

Var. ^ml—relujiosmn., sp., This is the Nankeen cotton of 

Roxburgh’s Flora of India, Its distinguishing feature seems to be that 
the seeds are clothed with tawny pubescence and enclosed in cotton 
of the same colour. Apparently this was introduced into India at a 
much earlier date than the forms referred to the first variety, and as it 
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exists at the present day might he more correctly viewed as a hybrid, 
hence the fact of the seeds being pubescent. 

Var. ^rd—aciminatum, sp.^ Roxh. — This is the Peruvian or so 
called kidney cottons. These are distinguished chiefly by. the peculiarity 
of the black naked seeds cohering together in a kidney-shaped mass. 
It is probable that these are even still earlier introductions than the 
forms of the preceding varietyj and Eoxburgh seemed to incline to the 
opinion that they were indigenous. They are sometimes spoken of 
under the name of Qossypium peruvianum. The following are the principal 
commercial forms : — Brazilian, Pernambuco, Maranham, and Peruvian 
and the tyhin paruthi and Jacli paruthi of Madras. 

It seems probable that instead of Gossypiim Ufmtum, {Willd) 
being constituted into a fourth variety, it should be viewed as a 
distinct hybrid between Qossypkm herbaceum and Oossypiim harbadense. 
It is chiefly characterized by having greenish tomentose seeds surround- 
ed by fine long silky cotton and by having purple flowers with the 
leaves of the American forms. A good deal of the Berar and Surat 
cottons, and also the nudim yerrapmthi and semparuthi of South India, 
are of this nature. 

(3) Qosnypium herbaceum (Lmn.). There seems no doubt about 
this species having been originally a native of Asia, and of India 
in particular. A wild species, closely allied, is s^d to occur in Sind at 
the present day, which may prove the parent of the cultivated forms, 
Its cultivation has, however, spread all over the world : it is common 
in Europe, Asia, and the United States. To admit of comparison 
with the species described above, the diagnostic characters of this 
species may be here given : — Leaves very hairy ; often quite hirsute ; 
about half cut into three to five lobes, niostly three : lobes ovate, 
oblong, acute, or acuminate ; about half as broad as long. Floral 
braoteoles ovate, cordate, acute, toothed or entire. Floioers yellow with 
a purple centre, or rarely wholly yellow or white or purple. Seeds 
ovoid, free from each other, covered with greyish or greenish down, 
cotton white or yellow. The most characteristic features of the plant 
are its very hairy leaves, half segmented, the majority having only 
three lobes or five, very rarely seven. The braoteoles are those of 
Gossypium arboreurh, and are quite unlike the laoiniated braoteoles of 
Gossypum barbadense. The purple flowers and green tomentum o^ 
some of the forms has most probably been derived by hybridism with 
G. arboreum ; some such hybrid being again crossed with G. barbadense 
to produce a few of the cultivated forms, such as Mrsutum, which 
possess the characters of all three species. 

There seems to be little doubt that G. herbaceum has been hybrid- 
ized freely with both of the preceding species, and that many of the 
cultivated forms of cotton met with in India are of this'hature. Eflforts 
appear to have been made to improve the indigenous plant by crossing 
it with the superior though less hardy and introduced species. The 
hybrids and cultivated fprms of this species may conveniently be 
referred to two sections : — , 

Var. 1st — herbaceum proper. — This includes the Bengal or Dacca 
cottons, and many of ’the Berar and Surat— such as the Kumari haiti of 
South Canara and Punasa pratti of Ganjam and of the China cottons. 
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Var. 2nd—obh(sifoImm,^Tl\ns is the small blunt-leaved form met with 
in Ceylon and on many of the hill tracts of India. 

SILK COTTON. 

Interest has recently been taken in the subject of 
“silk cottons” or kapok. The following are the- plants 
which yield this fibre, enumerated in the order of their 
importance : — 

(1) JEnodendron anfmctiiomm^ (DO ). — The Kapok or White Silk 
cotton, the Blavaynjiarutln of Madras. This is particularly plentiful in 
the Konkan, hut it grows in most parts of India, and its cultivation 
could he extended. As a roadside tree, while affording shade it 
might thus he made to yield a distinct revenue to the country. 

(2) Bomhax malaharicum, (i)(7.).— The Simal ox Red Silk Cotton. 
This is the commonest of the silk cotton trees, occurring 
throughout the peninsula, hut more particularly in the eastern side, 
and ascending the hills to 4,000 feet in altitude, 

(3) Cochhspermum Qossyphm, (DC.). —The Kambi or Qalgal 
A common tree of the lower hills of India from Q-arhwal, Bundelkhand, 
Behar, Orissa, and westwards to the Deccan. It has large yellow 
flowers, and is not uncommon in cultivation throughout the country, 
especially ^ in South India. It does not appear that samples of this 
form of silk cotton have been consigned to Europe and declared as 
such, so that its peculiar merits have not been definitely determined. 
The fibre is soft and silky, hut very short. 

(4) Calotropis gigantea, {B.Br .). — The and other Asclepia- 

dacecB and ApocynacecB^y^^l^ silky hairs— the coma of the seeds. These, 
are generally classed as silk cotton, hut, with the exception of madax^ 
none of these fibres have as yet been experinlented with. The natives 
of India regard the madar silk cotton as much cooler than smal, 
and affirm that it has a soothing effect when used in pillows, 

JUTE. 

This fibre is prepared by retting the stems of Cor chorus , 
capsularis and C. olUorius of Limceus, two species of closely * 
allied plants.^ The former has a spherical fruit, flattened 

mt the top; it is the species which yields the fibre in Central 

and East Bengal. The latter has an elongated fruit, and is 
the species cultivated in the vicinity of Calcutta. The genus 
Corchorus has representatives in all the warm, moist regions 
of^ the world — Asia, Africa, and America. Geographical 
evidence cannot therefore be resorted to in efforts to deter- 
mine^ the ancestral home of the jute-yielding species. C. 
olitorius is the J ew’s mallow. It is cultivated in Egypt and in 
Syria as a vegetable, and in many other parts of the world 
By some authors it is. viewed as h. native of Western 
India and of Kordofan. In Bengal, where both, C, olitorius 
and G. capsularis are cultivated for the fibre, they do not 
appear to exist in a wild condition. ' 
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• In the Official Catalogue will be found an interesting 
account of the jute trade, to which’we must refer the reader 
for fuller details. The first commercial' mention of the 

word ''Jute” is in the Customs returns of the exports for 

1828. In that year 364 cwt., valued Es. 620, of raw jute 
were exported to Europe. At that period the manufacture of 
gunny-bags and cloth was entirely in the hands of th% Indian 
peasant, but it must have been limited, since there does not 
appear to h.ave been any foreign trade in these jute manm 
factures. Jute mills were, however, soon after this estab^ 
lished in Dundee, and a large export trade in raw jute, sprang 
into existence. Down to the year 1854‘Httle or no effort, how- 
ever, was made to improve the Indian jute manufactures but 
in that year 'the " Ishera Yarn Mills Company ” was ekab- 
lished near Serampore. Three years later the Company 
now known as the "Baranagore Jute Mfils,” was estabhshed 
and in 1863-64 the " Goun'pore Jute Facto/y ” was -founded^ 
Factories "sprang up rapidly in, every direction around 
Calcutta. There are now 23 large jute mills at work in 
^dia, and in 1882 th‘e . exports of raw jute amounted 
Es. 5,03,03,023, and the exjjorts of manufactured jute to 
Es. 1,09,72,461. Expressing these figures at par, we have 
the startling fact that the value of the foreign trade in jute 
in 1828 was only £62 sterling, and in 1882 £6,127,548 
During the year of the Exhibition the total exports of jute ' 
raw and manufactured, were valued at Es. 5,92,67 800*. 
Little more than forty years ago the peasant hand-looms of 
India met the home and also the foreign demand for 
Indian-made gunny-bags, but the opening out of steam 
factories in India has not only absorbed this trade, but has 
greatly extended the foreign market. This is illustrated by 
the fact that in 1850-51 the exports of hand-loom manufa^^ 
tures were valued at £215,978 ; in 1883-84 they were only 
£34,232. There were no European factories at work in 
In(Ea in 1850, so that the exports of manufactured jute 
which appear in the trade returns for that year, must have 
been entirely hand-loom made. But even with 23 large 
factories at work the foreign trade in raw jute is four times 
as valuable to India as her exports of manufactured jute. 
In estimating the total value of jute* to India care, must be 
taken not to regard the quotations of imports and exports 
of jute and jute manufactures, declared as such, as indicat- 
ing the actual extent of the trade. These represent the 
foreign trade, and indeed only a portion of the foreign trade. 
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Leaving out of aooount the large quantity of jute usei up 

annually by the people of India themselves for agricultural 
andintoni trade purposes (hometrade), an immense number 
of gunny-baffs leave India in the foreign produce trade filled 
with wheat, rice, and other grains and seeds, and are there- 
fore not included in the returns of exports of gunny-bags. 
Thus m*1882 there were 41,523,607 gunny-bags exported 
from India as such, but addition there were 77,519,164 
gunny-bags sent from Bengal to other presidencies^ to be 
used Apparently in the export produce trade. Thus in that 
year the exports of gunny-bags declared as such were li^e 
more than one-thii-d the number actually manufactured. We 
hav6 not been able to discover the corresponding number 
of bags, used in the produce trade of 1883-84, but the total 
value of the foreign trade in jute pubHshed by Mr. O’Conor 
in his trade and navigation returns for that year was 
Rs. 5,96,83,558 ( ^ value of imports and exports of raw 
and manufactured jute returned as such). 

Collections of jute and jute manufactures were shown 
in the Economic Court 'by Messrs. Barry & Co., Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co., and by a number of other firms and 
private exhibitors; Mr. Batten and also Mr. Hough contrib- . 
uted samples of British Burma jute. 

SILK. 

The foreign trade in silk may, with a degree of con- 
venience, be referred to— (a) mulberry-feeding or domesticat- 
ed silks, and (5) non-mulberry-feeding or wild silks. The 
latter, according to trade returns, is now-a-days being clashed 
as waste silks. 

(a) We have already given the quotations of the value 
of the foreign trade in this substance. But* it may be said 
that there is perhaps no Indian product which has been more 
misunderstood, or which has passed into so many eccen- 
tric channels. Our imports of raw silk from China alone 
exceed our total exports of raw silk. ' Burma is the most 
important market for manufactured silks, and the -bulk 
of the raw-silks conveyed from China to Bombay are 
re-exported in the form of puUoes and tamains to Burma. An 
effort has recently been made by a native of Snrat to more 
expeditiously meet the Burmese trade. In the vicinity of 
Calcutta he has opened out a steam factory for the manufac- 
ture of Burmese putsoes from Bengal silk. 

. Several large companies have been established, both in 
Bengal and in the Panjdb, to extend the rearing and reeling 
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of Indian and iptroduced mulberry isilks. Mr. 0’ Conor in bis 
review of trade for 18S3-84 says: — There was an unusual 
activity in this trade last year, when as much as 673,360fb 
were exported, which was 34-25 per cent, larger than the 
trade for 1882-83. The value of the trade was 52| lakhs. 
The silk harvest in Europe was very poor, and the demand 
for Asiatic silk was lively, but unfortunsitely only for a time.” 

A most inter estaag series of specimens were exhibited by 
Messrs. Lister & Co., of Bradford, from their large Pan j 4b 
plantations ; by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co. ; Messrs. Lyall, 
Gray & Co. ; and Captain E. R. Bartleet, Palumpiir, Kangra 
Valley, showed a very instructive case of cocoons reared by 
him. A small case of silk and cocoons was also shown 
by Mr. Mahabiil Mandal from the Joyrampore Filature, 
Moorshedabad. Babu Bagola Nand Mukharji, of Moor- 
shedabad, and Babu Mahendra Nath Bhattacharjya, of 
Bogra, also sent excellent samples, and in addition several 
other European and native merchants exhibited mulberry silks. 

But we must hasten to say something regarding the 
so-called waste or wild silks of India. 

(5) By waste is primarily meant the rejections 
from mulberry silk ; but as many of the wild silks are 
difficult to reel, they are now being spun much in the same 
way as waste mulberry silk. 

The Tassar and the Muga cocoons are capable of being 
reeled, and it seems probable that there will always exist a 
trade in at least the former, and with a little effort, as 
pointed out by Mr. Thomas Wardle, India miglit easily 
participate more largely in the tassar trade than at present. 
It S a remarkable fact that China should supply Europe ' 
with more tassar silk than India. There were shown 
at the Exhibition many wonderfully pretty specimens of 
tassar silk. Messrs. Lister & Co. exhibited a .series of 
skeins reeled by European appliances, and Mr. J. Deveria 
also exhibited some excellent sampler, a skein of which was 
opened out to show the purity of the fibre. A large assort- 
ment of the small skeiup of native reeled tassar from 
different parts of Bengal, Chutia Nagpore, and Cuttack, 
attracted considerable attention, the more so as each quality 
was shown alongside of the cocoons from which it was . 
reeled. The Madras Government contributed tassar cocoons 
of a small pale colour which seemed very different from the 
Bengal cocoons. Mr. J. Deveria’s tassar-waste and tassar- 
waste tape were carefully exmined by many visitors. 
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Mr. G. A. Ricliardson, of Buxa, contributed a large 
assortment of Eri^ and Mr. R. A. Manuel, of British Burma, 
and Mr. J. W. Cherry, of Salem, showed large samples of 
Cricula trifenestrata cocoons. The most interesting collec- 
tion of wild silks, however, was that exhibited by Mr. K. 
K. G. Hatti, Buruah of Assam. Indeed this collection con- 
stituted a most attractive feature of the Court each species 
being complete — cocoons, worms, eggs, insects, silk, and silk 
cloth, of all the wild silks of Assam. 

In concluding this brief notice of the silks of India, we 
may say that There are several great questions connected 
with silk which are pressing for a settlement. For instance, 
is it possible that any of the so-called wild mulberry worms 
of India are cajoable of development in the hands of Euro- 
pean rearers, presuming that one of them may be found not 
.subject to the disease which in Europe is daily becoming more 
and more alarming ? There does not appear to be very much 
hope in this direction ; but the question of the hybridization 
of Indian insects with those of Europe and other parts of the 
world has not been worked out, and it certainly deserves 
careful consideration. Again, is it possible to procure 
a totally new insect (not a mulberry-feeding one) which could 
take the place of the mulberry-silk insect in many branches 
of the industries ? The Tassar^ Munga, Eri, and Cricula 
silks, have long been before the world. One is impossible to 
reel ; another is unsuitable for the market. A thousand-and- 
one objections have been raised against these silks, but . the 
alarming position of the mulberry worm has of late years 
invested the so-called wild silks of India with a novel 
interest. There is another important question which Sldia 
has to determine, and that is, whether the em silkworm can 
be hybridized in such a* way as to make it reelable, while 
not destroying its habit of feeding on an annual plant. 
Apart from the other difficulties which beset the tassar 
worm, its habit of feeding upon trees renders it almost 
incapable of an extended cultivation. The eri of Assam and 
of Eastern Bengal feeds upon the pastor-oil plant, an annual 
plant, which, while yielding a free crop of leaves for the 
worm, affords a valuable supply of oil-seed at the same 
time.” — {The Englishman). The passage which we have 
reproduced refers briefly to one of the most promising 
features of our indigenous silks. A worm like the ert^ which 
-may be reared upon a hardy indigenous plant, such as castor- 
oil, has many attractions, and with the improved machinery 
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recently invented in Europe the eri cocoons* can be spun in 
such a manner as to meet a ready sale for many of the 
purposes to which ieeled silks were formerly put. We may 
hopefully look to an immensely extended trade in spun silk's — 
a trade not open to the dangers which beset the attempts to 
foster and develop mulberry-rearing in India. Not only 
, is this true ©f Eri^ but of the reticulated cocoons which are 
now known in trade by their scientific name — the various 
species of Cricuhi 

The exports of waste and wild silks during the year 
1883-84 amounted to 885,3951h. 

# 

SECTION vni.— TIMBEES. 

The collections shown in this section of the Court were 
made by the -Forest Department, and were under the imme- 
diate charge of Mr. P. B. Manson, an officer of the Forest 
Department, deputed on special duty in connection with the 
Exhibition. The collection comprised a large assortment of 
blocks of wood from all parts of India, bamboos, thatching- 
grasses and reeds, and other minor forest products. The 
Catalogue of the collection formed the seventh volume of 
Dr, Watt’s Official Catalogue of the Economic Court, and was 
prepared by Mr. Manson. With the sanction of the author, 

, this Catalogue was in the form of an abstract of Mr. J. S. 

Manual of Indian Timbers^ arranged alphabetically, 
and abbreviated so as to contain only brief notices of the 
properties and uses of the timbers. 

The collections were classified on the same principle as 
was pursued throughout the rest of the Economic Court. 
There was an index set*, arranged according to the catalogue, 
and displayed upon accessible racks placed against the walls, 
the bulk of the duplicate sets being arranged as handling 
samples, especially those of commercial importance, or were 
used for decorative purposes. 

Having examined the magnificent collection of baskets 
and basketware, and the equally interesting display of grass 
and cane mats which separated the section devoted to fibres 
from that in which the timbers were shown, the visitor’s 
attention would most probably be attracted to the beautiful 
gateway built up of some 2,000 small blocks of different 
timbers. #This was the special’ trophy of the Forest Depart- 
ment, and formed the northern entrance into the Economic 
Court. This magnificent conception was in structure 
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similar to the Indian-com arch, but instead of corn-cobs it 
was built up entirely of blocks of wood of different colours, 
neatly arranged and polished.” The taste and care 
bestowed on this gateway did great credit to the. department 
and to Mr. Manson.” {The Pioneer.) We cannot enter- into 
a detailed description of the immense number of timbers 
shown by the Forest Department. One of the most instruct- 
ive sets, and one which indeed formed the main feature of 
the collection, was that prepared, some, few years, by 
Dr. Brandis and Mr. J. S. Gamble. Each block had 
embossed on it the number given by Mr.^ Gamble to the 
specimen. Indeed, this was* the collection upon which 
Mr. Gapible’s Manual of Timbers was written, so that it 
is the most accurate type-collection in existence. A large 
and interesting series of timbers belonging to the Bengal 
Economic Museum was also amalgamated with the general 
collection. 

The Bombay Government communicated a few interest- 
ing samples of the characteristic timbers of the Western 
Presidency. These were prepared by Mr. W. A. Talbot, 
of Kanara, and consisted of planks about 14, inches by 
2 feet, hinged together— two pieces of each kind of timber. 
On one side was a slab of the wood simply planed, and on 
the other a corresponding piece c'Srefully polished. A 
large collection of tea box-woods was also shown with pieces 
of lead screed, between, a .pair of slabs seasoned and * 
another pair unseasoned, so arranged to demonstrate the • 
action of certain woods upon lead. The subject of the 
corroding of the lead-lining of tea-chests is causing much 
anxiety to the tea-planter at the present day, *and this 
collection was very naturally carefully examaned by - a large 
number of visitors. 

The forest gateway aleady described was the most 
attractive feature of this section of the Court, however, and it 
formed an appropriate and effective termination to the 
Economic Court. 



LIST OF JURORS. 




Classiftel) of Juim‘5. 


SECTION A.— EINB.AETS, 

Glass 1, —Paintings and Dramngs. 

A. Hone Esq., Chairman, 

Jules Schaumburg, Esq. 

G. Wince, Esq. 

Moquin Tandon, Esq. 


Class 2. — Sculptures. 

Jules Schaumburg, Esq., Chairman. 

B. Cabasse, Esq., French Navy. 

H. L. TiUy, Esq., A.M.I.O.E 

Class 3. — Architectural JDraicinys and Models, 

Major 0. Strahan, E.E., Chairman, 

J. Schnell, Esq. 

J. Kimber, Esq., M I.C E. 


Class 4:.—Engrawigs, Lithographs^ dfc. 

Major J. Wateidiouse, Chairman. 

Jules Schaumburg, Esq. 

J. E. Laurent, Esq. 


Class 5. — Photographs. 

Major J. Waterhouse, Chairman. 

Colonel D. M. Trail, B.E. 

Major M. W. Rogers, E.E. 

J. Brittain, Esq. 

* Ct.ass 6. — Works of Art not specified. 

Colonel H. R. Hawhes, M.S.O., Chairman, 
Jules Schaumburg, Esq. 

Dr. J. Anderson, F.R.S. 
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SECTION B.~EDUOATION AND APPLICATION 
OF LIBEBAL ABTS. . ‘ - 

Class 7. — Edncatimial Appliances, Models of Schools, School Furniture, 
and Books. 

Prosper Lamalj Esq., Chairman. 

A. Croft, Esq. 

Bev. S. B. Taylor. 

A . Faber, Esq. 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. , 

Class ^.— Maps, Charts, and Geographical Apparatus. 

- Major 0. Strahan, E.E., Chairman. 

J. Elliot. Esq. 

J. A. H. Louis, Esq. 


Class — -Specimens of trork done by Pupils in School. 

Prosper Lamal, Esq., Chairman, 

A. Croft, Esq. 

Eev. S. B. Taylor. 

A. Faber, Esq. 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. ’ 

Class 10. — Gymnasia. 

A Croft, Esq., Chairman* 

Lieut. A. 0. Mackinstry. 

E. King, Esq. 

Class 11. — Stationery and Artistd Materials, 

B. C. Stemdale, Esq., Chairman, 

, Stuart" Hartland, Esq. 

E. M. Lewis, Esq. 

Class 1^. — Printing and Bookbinding, 

A. Acton, Esq., Chairman. 

E. J. Dean, Esq. 

B. M. Lewis, Esq. 

Class 13. — Photographic Apparatus, Chemical and other Appliances, 

Major J. Waterhouse, Chairman. 

Dr. C. J. Warden, I.M.D. 

B. Cabasse, Esq., French Navy, 
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* Class 14. — Musical Instruments. 

Herr Mack, Chairman. 

A, Mallandirie, Esq., Bandmaster, Royal Warwickshire Regi- 
ment. 

Stuart Hartland, Esq. 

Class 15. — Scientific Instniv^ents. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq., Chairman. 

T. Bolton, Esq. 

Major A. C. Bigg-Wither. 

J. Elliot, Esq. 


SECTION 0.— HEALTH. 
Class 16. — Systems of D-rainage. 

T. Jones, Esq., Chairman. 

Dr. D. Waldie. 

R. 0. Sterndale, Esq. 


Class 17. — Appliances connected uith Sanitation and Hygiene. 

T. Jones, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Dakar Macmillan, Esq., F.C.S. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur. 

Class 18. — Drugs and Medicines. 

A. Pedler, Esq., Chairman. 

Dr. K.. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur. 

B. Cabasse, Esq., French Navy. 

‘Class 19. — Surgical Instruments. 

Dr. H. Cayley, Chairman. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur. 

^ Dr. O’O. Raye, I.M.D. 

Class 20. — Hospital Appliances. 

Dr. O’O. Raye, I.M.D., Chairman. 

Dr. E. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur, 

Dr. E. A. Birch, I.M.D. 

Class 21. — Ambulances. 

Dr. J. E. Tuson, I.M.D., Chairman. 

Dr. R. 0, 0. Hickson, A.M.D, 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur. 
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Class 22. — objects connected with Health. 

Dr. E. C. 0. Hickson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

Dr. J. Coates, I.M.D. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Eai Bahadur. 

J. Dakar Macmillan, Esq., F.C.S. 


SECTION D.~EUBNITUEE AND OTHEE OBJECTS EOE 
THE USE OE DECOEATION OF DWELLINO-HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINOS. 

Class 23. — Furniture and Upholstery. 

R 0. Sterndale, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Schnell, Esq. 

J. E. Laurent, Esq. 

Class 24. — Qlassicare of all kinds. 

A. Faker, Esq., Chairman. 

C. Brookes, Esq. 

Jules Sohaumlbm’g, Esq. 

Class 25. — ^tone Utensils, Pottery, Porcelain, and Earlhenwara. 

A. Faker, Esq., Chairman. 

O. Brookes, Esq. 

J. Schaiunkurg, Esq. 

Class 26. — Metalware, Hardware, and Cutlery, 

C. Brookes, Esq., Chairman. 

B. Oakasse, Esq., French Navy. 

. J, E. Laurent, Esq. 

P. Dejoux, Esq. 

Class 27. — Clocks, Watches, and their Accessories. 

J. Murray, Esq., Chairman. 

Leon Roulet, Esq. 

D. Smith, Esq. 


Class 28. — Brushware. 

M. Reich, Esq., Chairman. 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. 

J. Crowder, Esq, 
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Class 29. — Basketware. 

M. Keichj Esq., Chairman. 

Mrs. ColqulLOun Grant. 

J. Crowder, Esq. 

Class 30. — Apparatus and Processes for Cooling^ Heating^ and Lighting. 

Major A. 0. Bigg-Wither, Chairman. 

Er. D. Waldie. 

A. Pedler, Esq. 


Class 31. — Decorative Work, including Carving and Artware. 

Dr. J. Anderson, F.R.S., Chairman. . 

J. Soliaumbnrg, Esq. 

E. C. Sterndale, Esq. 


Class 32. — Carpets, Hangings, Tapestry, Furniture-stuffs, Matting^ 
Paper-hanginys. 

Colonel Beresford Lovett, E.E., C.I.E., Chairman. 

A. Agar, Esq. 

Dr. J. G. Pilcher, I.M.D. 

Class S3. — Marble and Alabaster. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq., P.E.S., Chairman. 

H. L. Tilly, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

J. Schaumburg, Esq. 


Class 34. — Bronzes, Ornamental Work in Cold, Silver, and other Metals. 

Col. H. B. Hawkes, M.S.C., Chairman. 

E. W. Peterson, Esq. 

Dr. H. E. Busteed, I.M.D. 

■ Class ^b.—Toys. 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, Chairman. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M. 

Dr. E. Hawthorn. 


Class 36. — Other Household Utensils and Appliances. 

Dr. E. Hawthorn, Chairman. 

J. W. Browne, Esq. 

E. Berthoux. Esq. 
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• « 

Class 37. — Camp Equipment, mehiding Tents. 

Oapt. A. S'. Metelier, R.A.. Chairman. 

Major 0. Strahan, E.E. 

Major A. C. Bigg-Wither. 

J. W. Hanlon, Esq. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET 
REaUISITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. 

Class 38. — Cotton Fabrics. 

R, D. Melita, Esjq., GhairmUtn. 

H. E. Gerard, Esq. 

A. D. Westerhoufc, Esq. 

R. Amos, Esq. 

Class 39.-- Wool Fabrics. 

W.*Bleeck, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Phelps, Esq. 

L. Gelhard, Esq. 

Class 40. — Fabrics. 

J. A. H. Louis, Esq., Chairman. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

J. E. Laurent, Esq. 

W. Bleefih, Esq. 

G. C. Hodgson, Esq. 

Babu T. N. Muldiarji, 


Class 41. — Jute Fabrics. 

A. M. Dowfis, Esq. 

R. D. Melita, Esq. 


Class 42. — Other Fabrics. 

W. Bleeck, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Phelps, fisq. 

L. Gelhard, Esq. 


Class 43. — Mixed Fabrics, 

R. D. Mehta, Esq., Chairman. 

H. E. Gerard, Esq. 

A. D. Westerhout, Esq. 

R. Amos, Esq. 
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Class 4:4:.— ‘Shawls. 

W. Bleeck, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Phelps, Esq. 

L. Gelhard, Esq. 

Class 45. — Famy~work. 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, Chairman. 

Mrs. Algernon Watkins. 

Mrs. E. S. Walpole. 

Class 46.'- Apparel and Saber dasher y. 

J. W. Browne, Esq., Chairman. 

E. A. Watkins, Esq. 

W. J. Young, Esq. 

Class 47. — Boots, Shoes, and Slippers. 

M. B. Fielmann, Esq., Chairman. 

C. E. Angus, Esq. 

J. E. Laui'ent, Esq. 

A. H. Wallis, Esq, 

J. Phelps, Esq, 

Class 48. — Sats and Caps. 

Colonel B. Walton, C.I.E., B.S.C., Chairman. 
A. Summers, Esq. 

F. A. Watkins, Esq. 

Class 49. — Umbrellas and Parasols. 

L. Eichards, Esq., Chairman. 

W. J. Young, Esq. 

J. E. Laurent, Esq. 

Class 50. — Jewellery and Preciom Stones, 

J. W. Browne, Esq., Chairman, 

Leon Eoulet, Esq. 

J. Crew, Esq. 

Class 5 1 . — Perfumery. 

Shirley Tremearne, Esq., Chairman, 

J. W. Browne, Esq. 

A. Summers, Esq. 

Class 52. — Objects not specified, 

J. W. Browne, Esq., Chairman. 

E. Amos, Esq. 

J. A. H. Louis, Esq. 



SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES 
FROM PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Class 53 . — Minerals and Metallurgic Products. 

Father J. B. Dumont, S.J., Chairman. 

E. F. Mondj, Esq. 

F. W. Peterson, Esq. 

Class 54 . — Indigenous Tvniber and other Forest Products, 

Dr. Watt, M.B., C.M., Chairman. 

Gf-. F. Kellner, Esq. 

0. F. Larmour, Esq. 

Class 55.— ^Oil-seeds, 

Dr. G-. Watt, M.B., C.M., Chairman. 

H. Mitchell, Esq. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur. 


Class 56. — Oils. 

Dr. D. Waldie, Chairman. 

J. Capper. Esq. 

J. Lakar Macmillan, Esq. 

Dr. C. J. Warden, I.M.D. 

Class 51,—Soa}), Tallow, Wax, and other Manufactures of Oleaginous 
Substances. 

Dr. C. J. Warden, I.M.D. , Chairman. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur. 

A. Pedler, Esq. • 


Class 58. — Sides, Morns, Sair, Bristles, ^c. 

M. Rautenberg, Esq., Chairman. 

W. Wilmorth, Esq. 

Babu T. N. Miikharji. 


Class 59 . — Leather and Manufactures of Leather. 

A. H. Wallis, Esq., Chairman. 

Major T. 0. Just. 

W. Wilmorth, Esq. 

M. Rautenberg, Esq. 

A. Faber, Esq. 

Gi. Foster, Esq. 
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Class 60. — Cotton^ Baio, and Thread, 

L. Liotard, Esq., Chairman, 

Babu T. N. Mnkbarji. 

A. M. Downs, Esq. 

R. Amos, Esq. 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq. 


Class 61 , — Cotton Manufactures. 

L. Liotard, Esq., Chairman. 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq. 

Babu T. N. Muliharji. 

A. M. Downs, Esq. 

R. Amos, Esq. 

Class 62. — Silk, Raw, Cocoon, and Thread, 

J. A. H. Louis, Esq., Chairman. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

W. Bleeck, Esq. 

J. E. Laurent, Esq. 

G- C. Hodgson, Esq. 

Babu T. N. Mukbarji. 

Class 63. — Wool, Raw, and Yarns. 

R. D. Mebta, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Phelps, Esq. 

A. Faber, Esq, 

Class 64. — Jute, Raw, and Yarns. 

W. H. Cygswell, Esq., Chairman. 

L. Liotard, Esq. 

A. M. Downs, Esq. 

Class 65 . — Manufactures of Jute, 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq., Chairman. 

L. Liotard, Esq. 

A. M. Downs, Esq. 

Class 66. — Coir and Manufactures therefrom. 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

Captain E. H. Fenn, R.N. 

J. Duffus, Esq. 

Seymour Mignon, Esq. 
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Class 67 . — Other Fibres and Manufactures therefrom. 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

J, DuflPus, Esq. 

Captain E H. Fenn, E.N. 

Seymour Mignon, Esq. 

Class 68. — Faiper . 

L. Liotard, Esq., Chairman. 

E. M. Lewis, Esq. 

E. J. Dean, Esq. 

Class Tortoiseshell, Sponge., and Shells. 

A Faber, Esq., Cliainnan. 

J. W. Browne, Esq. 

Babu T. N. Mukharji. 

Cl4.ss 70 . — Materials for Baskets, Wicker, and Plait Work. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C M., Chairman. 

Dr. G King. M.B., P.B.S. 

Jules Schaumburg, Esq. 

Class 71. — Cement. 

Major A. C. Bigg- Wither, Chairman. 

H. L. Tilly. Esq., A.MJ.O.E. 

D. B. Horn, Esq., M.I.O.E. 

Class 72.-^ Building Materials, exclusive of Cemc7if. 

Major A. 0. Bigg- Wither, Chairman. ^ 

C. A. Mills, Esq., A.M.I.O.E. 

A. E. Mackintosh, Esq. 

Class 73. — Lac. 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq., Chairman. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., O.M. 

L. Liotard, Esq. 

V. N. Laruelle, Esq. 

Class 74 . — Gums and Resins, 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., O.M., Chairman. 

Dr. King, M.B., F.R.S. 

Y. N. Laruelle, Esq. 
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Class 75. — Indigo. 

J. Thomas, Esq., Chairman. 

"W. Fuchs, Esq. 

V. N. Laruelle, Esq. 


Class 7Q.—>Other Dyeing and Colouring Materials. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M., Chairman. 

V. N. Laruelle, Esq. 

Dr. H. W. McCann. 


Class 77. — Colours, Paint, Varnishes. 

J. W. Browne, Esq , Chairman. 

G Wince, Esq. 

W. Hay, Esq. 


Class 78. — Tobacco. 

K. Euler, Esq., Chairman. 

A. Eaher, Esq. 

C. F. Larmour, Esq. 


Class 79. — Chemicals. 

A. Pedler, Esq., Chairman. 

B. Uahasse, Esq., French Navy. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur. 

Dr. C. J. Warden, I.M.D. 


Class Materials used for Bleaching, Tanning, and Currying. 

A. Pedler, Esq., Chairman. 

B. Cahasse, Esq., French Navy. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur. 


Class 81. — Other Products and Manufactures not s^oecified. 

A. Faher, Eq., Chairman. 

L. Liotard, Esq. 

P. Dejoux, Esq. 
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SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS 
OE TRANSPORT, APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED 
IN THE COMMON ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, INCLUD- 
ING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Class 82. — Boilers and Engines. 

J. Kim'ber, Esq., M.I.C.E., Chairman. 

R. Bnsliby, Esq. 

H. B. Fenwick, Esq. 

J. W. Hanlon, Esq. 

Jokn Lennox, Esq., M.I.C.E. 

Class 83. — Baihoaij Plant and Rolling Stock — Tramtoaijs. 

Major A. C. Bigg-Witlier, Chairman. 

H. B. Fenwick, Esq. 

Claude Vincent, Esq. 

Robinson Souttar, Esq. 

R. W. Pierce, Esq. 

Class 84. — Telegraphy, Telephones, PLekographs. 

F. G. Teale, Esq., Chairman. 

J. J. Meade, Esq. 

R. Boteler, Esq. 

Class 85. — Mining and Metallurgy. 

Father J. B. Dumont, S.J., Chairman. 

F. W. Peterson, Esq. 

E. M. Mondy, Esq. 

Class 86. — Chemistry, Pharmacy, Tanning. 

A. Pedler, Esq., Chairman. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadoor. 

B. Cabasse, Esq., French Navy. 

Class 87. — Artillery, Arms, Ammunition, War Material. 

Colonel R. 0. Low, C.B., B.S.O., Chairman. 

J. W. Hanlon, Esq. 

Major F. W. Nieolay, B.S.C. 

W. A, Browne, Esq. 

Class 88. — Civil Engineering — Architecture. 

E. J. Martin, Esq., M.I.C.E., Chairman. 

Major A. 0. Bigg- Wither. 

Claude Vincent, Esq. 
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Class 89. — Oeean^ Coast, and River Navigation. 

Captain Gr. O’B. Carew^ I.M,, Chairman. 

E. BnsLby, Esq. 

Captain Gr. J, Scott. 

Class 90. — Carriages and Vehicles, Wheelwrighf s Work. 

Dr. E. S. Hart, M.E.G.Y.S., Ghainiian. 

J. Innes, Esq. 

E. J. Townsend, Esq. 

B. S. Collins, Esq. 

A. Eainford, Esq. 

Class 91. — Workshop Machines and Tools. 

J. Kimber, Esq., M.I.C.E., Chairman. 

J Lennox, Esq., M.I.O.E. 

W. Palmer, Esq. 

J. W. Hanlon, Esq. 

Class 92. — BlacJcsmiths^ Work, Locks, Safes, Sfc. 

J. "W. Hanlon, Esq., Chairman. 

H. B. Eenwict, Esq., M.I.O.E. 

J. Lennox, Esq., M.I.O.E. 

W. Palmer, Esq. 

Class 93. — Carpenters^ Work, Joinery, ^c. 

J. Kimber, Esq., M.I.C.E., Chairman. 

J. Lennox, Esq., M.I.C.E. 

C. F. Larmonr, Esq. 

Class 94. — Cooling Machinery and Ice Machines. 

« 

J. "W. Hanlon, Esq., Chairman. 

A. Macleod, Esq 
Claude Vincent, Esq. 

Class 95. — Aerated Waters and Bottling Machines. 

Claude Vincent, Esq., Chairman, 

E. A. D’ Silva, Esq. 

J. Lennox, Esq., M.I.O.E. 

Class 96. — Machines and Processes for Preserving Food. 

F. A. Franklin, Esq., Chairman. 

Major T. 0. Just. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 
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Class 97. — Tobacco Manufacture and Imjolements uaed in the Consumption 
thereof. 

A. Faber, Esq., Cludrnian. 

H. L. Tilly, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

K. Euler, Esq. 

Glass 98. — Spinning, Wearing, and Bope-making. 

R. D Mebta, Esq , Chairman. 

A. M. Downs, Esq. 

A. D. Larymore, Esq. 

Class 99. — Pajoer-making. 

L Liotard, Esq., Chairman. 

E. J. Dean, Esq. 

'E. M. Lewis, Esq. 

Class 100. — Printing, Type-making, Puling, Bookbinding, 

E. J. Dean, Esq., Chairman. 

E M Lewis, Esq. 

A. Acton, Esq. 

Class 101. — Pressing and Baling. 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq., Chairman, 

R. B. Turner, Esq. 

A. M. Downs, Esq. 

G-. H. Bussell, Esq. 

Class 102. — Fire Engines, Extincteurs, Pumps, Cranes, Gauges, 
Registering Instruments. 

J. Eimber, Esq., M.I.O.E., Chairman. 

H. C Wilkins, Esq. 

J. Lennox, Esq, M.I.O.E. 

H. B. Fenwick, Esq., M.I.C.E. 

J. W. Hanlon, Esq. 

Class 103. — Electro-pMing. 

Dr. H. E. Bnsteed, I.M.D., Chairman. 

E. W. Purchase, Esq. 

F. W. Peterson, Esq. 

Class 104. — Brewing and Distillation. 

Dr. C. J. Warden, I.M.D., Chairman. 

J. Lennox, Esq., M.I.C.E. 

C. Ross, Esq. 
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Class 105. — Manufacture of Perfunurij. 

Dr. 0. J. Warden, LM.D., Chairman. 

M. Eeicb, Esq. 

Class 106. — Manufacture of Porcelain^ Earthenware^ and Glass. 

J. Kimber, Esq., M.I.C.E., Chairman. 

H. Pratt, Esq. 

A. Whyte, Esq. 


Class 107. — Means of producing Artificial Light. 

A. Pedler, Esq , Chairman. 

Captain St. Gr. 0. Gore, E.E. 

Dr. D. Waldie. 


Class 108. — Se.icing Machines. 

H. B. Eenwiok, Esq., M.I.C.B., Chairman. 
E. W. Purchase, Esq. 

W. J. Young, Esq, 

Class 109. — Cotton Printing. 

J. Kimber, Esq., M.I.C.E., Chairman. 

Babu T. N. Mukharji. 

J. W. Hanlon, Esq. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Class 110. — Tea. 

H. R. Mcfnnes, Esq., Chairman. 

A, Consolo, Esq. 

A. W. Figgis, Esjj. 

F. H, Cumberlege, Esq. 

Class 111. — Coffee. 

Dr G. King, M.D., F.R.S., Chairman, 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., G.M. 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq. 

Class 112. — Sugar. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., O.M., Chairman. 

E. Read, Esq, 

0. H. Emmett, Esq. 
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Class 113. — Spices. 

r)r Gr King, M.D., F.R.S., 

Dr. G. AVatt, M.B.. C.M. 

Dr. K. L, Dey, Eai Baliadnr. 

Class 114. — Chocolate and Co(oa. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M., Chairman. 

E Eead, Esq. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

Class Mb.— Bread-stuffs, and articles made therefrom. 

Dr J Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

E. Eead, Esq. 

E. W. Duncan, Esq. 

Class 116. — Arroirroot, Tajnoca, Sago. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

Dr. G. King, M B, F.R.S. 

Dr. G Watt, M B , C.M. 

Class 117. — Butter. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Ch''irman. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadnr. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

Class 118. — Ghee, Lard, and other Fatty Substances. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

Class 119. — Preserved Meat. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

E. Read, Esq. 

AV. E Jefferson, Ksq. 

Class 120. — Preserved Soup. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman, 

E. Eead, Esq. 

W. E. Jefferson, Esq. 

Ci.Ass 121 — Preserved Fish. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

A Dollet, Esq. 

AV. E. Jefferson, Esq. 
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Class 122 . — Preserved Fruits and Vegetables, 

W. E. JeSerson, Esq., Chairman. 

E. Eead, Esq. * 

A. Dollet, Esq. * 


Class 123. — Nuts. 

Dr. Gr. Watt, M.B., O.M., Chairman. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

Bata T. N. Mukharji. 

Class 124. — Confectionery. 

Dr. J. Tnkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

E. Eead, Esq. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

Class 125 . — Jams and Jellies. 

E. Eead, Esq., Chairman. 

T. V. Eaucli, Esq. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 


Class 126. — Honey. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M., Chairman. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Eai Bahadur. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D. 

Class 127 . — Essences and Extracts. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Bai Bahadur. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M. 

E. A. D’Silva, Esq. 

• 

Class 128. — Pickles, Sauces, Chiifnies, and Curry-poicders. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M., Chairman. 

E. Eead, Esq. 

W. E. Jefferson, Esq. 

Class 129. — Ale, Beer, and Porter, 

A. Paher, Esq., Chairman. 

Monsieur J. E. Laurent. 

T. Y. Eauch, Esq. 

Class 130 . — Cider and Perry. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M D , Chairman. 

T. V. Rauch, Esq. 

A. Faher, Esq. 
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Class 131— Wmes and Liqueurs. 

A. Faber, Esqu Chairman. 

T. V. Eauch, Esq. 

P. Dejoux, Esq. 

P. Drake Brockman, Esq. 

Scobell Armstrong, Esq. 

B. Cabasse, Esq., French Navy. 

E. Bead, Esq. 

Dr. R. Harvey, I.M.D. 

Piosper Lamal, Esq. 

Dr. E. Hawthorne. 

Class 132. — Sjnrits. 

T. Y. Eauch, Esq., Chairman. 

Dr. G-. Watt, M.B., O.M. 

E. Read, Esq. 

A. Faber, Esq. 

P. Drake Brockman, Esq. 

Cla.ss 133. — Cordials and 8 1 / nips. 

Dr. J. Tnkson, A.M.D , Chairman. 

T. Y. Rauch, Esq. 

P. Dejoux, Esq. 

Class 134. — Aerated and Mineral Waters. 

Dr J. Inkson, A.M.D. , Chairman, 

E. Read, Esq. 

T, Y. Eauch, Esq. 

Cl.ass 135. — Vinegar. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

W. E. Jefferson, Esq. 

Dr. 0. J. Warden, I.M.D. 

T. Y. Eauch, Esq. 

Class 136. — Other provisions not specified. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

Dr. E. 0. G. Hickson, A.M.D. 

Babu T. N. Mukharji. 

W. Swinhoe, Esq. 

Subadar-Major Golap Singh, 17th N.I. 
Chowdhri Damodh-ir Panday. 

Babu Mathooranath Coondoo. 

E. Read, Esq. 

W. E. Jefferson, E.sq. 

A. Dollet, E.sq. 
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SECTION I.— AOEICULTUBE AND HORTIOULTUEE. 

Class 137. — Collections of Agricultural Products. 

L. Liotard, Esq., Chairman. 

R. Bleohynden, Esq., J unior. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 


Class 138. — Collections of Horticultural Products. 

L. Liotard, Esq., Chairman. 

R. Elechynden, Esq., Junior. • 

A. Dollet, Esq. 


Class 139. — Processes, Implem^ts, and Machines used in Cultivation. 

W. H. Cogswell, Esq., Chairman, 

J. Mackillioau, Esq. 

R. Blecliynden, Esq., Junior. 


Class 140. — Processes, Implements, and Machines applied to Agricultura 
and Horticultural Products, 

R. Southby, Esq., Chairman. 

J. MackilHcan, Esq. 

‘ R, Blechynden, Esq., Junior. 


Class 141. — Processes, Implements, and Machines used for Irrigation. 

H. B. Fqpwick, Esq., Chairman. 

R. Blecbynden, Esq., Junior. 

E. Busbby, Esq, 


Class 142. — Carden Furniture — Fountains. 

Dr. G-, King, M.B., F.E.S., Chairman. 

R. Blechynden, Esq., Junior. 

Gr. L. Kemp, Esq. 


Class 143. — Manures, 

Dr. C. King, M.B., F.R.S., Chairman. 
R Blechynden, Esq., Junior. 

Dr. 0. Watt, M B., O.M. 
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SECTION K.— ETHNOLOGY, AEOH^OLOGT, AND 
NATUEAL HISTOET. 

Class 144 . — Ethnological Collection^ 

Dr. J. Anderson, F.E.S., Chainnan, 

Major M. W. Eogers, E.E. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham, I M.D. 

Class 145 . — Arcliceological Collection. 

Major J. Waterhouse, B.S.C., Chairman. 

Dr. J. Anderson, F.E.S. 

Dr. J. Hoernle. 


Clas 146. — Weapom and hnjolements of the Chase. 

Major T. W. Nicolay, Chairman. 

Major T. Deane. 

W. A. Browne, Esq. 

Class 147 . — Implements connected xoith Fishery. 

Hon’hle H. J. Thomas, Chairman. 

Major T. Deane. 

Major H. St. George. 


Class 148 . — Collections of Animals stufed, S{c. 

Major J. Waterhouse, Chairman. 

Dr. J. Anderson, F.R.S. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham, I. M.D. 

Jules Schaumburg, Esq. 

L. deNiceville, Esq. 


Class 149 . — Other Natural Eistory Specimens. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham, I.M.D., Chairman. 

Major J. Waterhouse, B.S.C. 

Dr. J. Anderson, F.E.S. 

Jules Schaumburg, Esq. 

L. deNiceville, Esq. 


lEDIAN AETWAEB. 

Dr. J. Anderson, F.E.S., Chairman. 
Colonel H. B. Hawfces. 

Jules Schaumbuig, Esq. 



LIST OF AWARDS. 




LIST OF AWAEJDS. 


British. 


GREAT BRITAIN- 

CcHificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Allcock, S., & Co., Eedditcli ... .. Fisliing-taekle for sporting pin’- 

poses. 

Aluminium Crown Metal Co., Ld., Weljster’s General aluminium wares. 
Patent, London and Birmingham. 

Ditto ditto ... .. Aluminium alloys, 

Anderson, Abbott, & Anderson, 37, Queen India-rubber waterproof goods, 
Victoria Street, London. 

Angus & Co,, George, Newcastle-on-Tyne ... India-rubber belting. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Leather belting. 

Apsley, Pellatt & Co,, London ... ... Cut, engraved, and etched glass, 

crystalware. 

Artist Color Manufacturing Co., 27, Hatton Artists’ colors and materials. 
Wall, London. 

Atkinson, J, & E., & Co., 24, Old Bond Toilet soaps 
Street, London. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... A collective exhibit of perfumery, 

dentifrice, and toilet requi- 
sites. 

Avery, W. & T., London and Birmingham ... Weighing-machines for agricul- 
tural purposes.^ 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Weighing-machines for mining 

purposes. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Weighing-machines for railway 

purposes. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Chemical and assay balance. 

Baldwin, E. P. & W., Willden Hon Works, Sheet and bar iron, tm plates, 
Stourport. 

Baldwin, Son & Co., Stourport ... ... Hardware and enamelled hollow- 

ware. 

Bauer & Co., Gilbert L., 21, King’s Ed., London Grand concert harmonium. 

Baxter, W. H,, Leeds ... Machine for crushing and pul- 

verising ores. 

Baylis, Gilles & Co., London ,,, ... Specimens of fancy-work, de- 

signs, and materials. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Filoselle, knittmg, crewel, and 

embroidery. 

Bazley Brothers, Wellington Mills, Ancoats, A collective exhibit shewing 
Manchester. cotton in the stages of manu- 

facture, from raw cotton to fine 
yarn. 

Bejemann & Sons, G., London ... ... Ornamental articles in metal. 

Bell, Coleman & Co., Glasgow ... ... Machine for refrigerating pur- 

poses and preserving food, 
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Benton & Jolinson, 63, Bang’s Cross Eoad, 
London. 

Bertkon Boat Co., Limited, 50, Holborn Via- 
duct, London. 

Bird & Co., K., Cre-wkerne 
Boosey & Co., Loudon 

Boote, T. & R., Burslem, Staffordskire 

Booth & Co., London ... 

Boulton & MiUs, Stourbridge 
Bracker & Co., P. H., Higk Street, Win- 
canton. 

Bradiord, Chamber of Commerce ... 


Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Brinsmead cSi Sons, John, 18, Wigmore St,, 
London 

Ditto ditto ... 

Brookes & Crookes, Atlantic Works, St. Phillips 
Bd., Sheffield 

Bro-wnfield & Sons, W,, Cobridge, Stafford- 
shire. 

Bruce Brothers, Goran Oil Factory, Glasgow... 

Brunner, Mond & Co., Limited, FTorthwich, 
England. 

Burroughes & Watts, London 

Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., Snow Hill Build- 
ings, London, E C. 

Bush & Co., W. J,, 20, Artillery Lane, 
Bishopsgate Sti'eet, London. 

Calvert & Co., i’. C , Manchester ... 

Ditto ditto 

Cammell & Go., Charles, Ld., SheiEeld ... 

Cantrell & Cochrane, Dublin 

Carr & Co., Carlisle 

Chatwin, Thomas, Victona Works, Birmingham 


Cheavin, George, Boston, Lincolnshire 
Chiswick Soap Co. 

Christy & Sons, W, M., Limited, Fairfield 
Mdls, Droysden. 

Chrystoleum Co., London 

Clayton & Shuttleworth, Lincoln ... 

Cockburn & Go., Leith ... ... 

Copal Varnish Co., London !!.' 

CoAet, John, M.P., Stoke Prior ' Saltworks, 
Worcestershire. 

Cradock & Co., George, Wakefield ... I 
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Gold and silver thread wire. 

Collapsing canoe. 

Webs of all descriptions. 

Band instruments, brass and 
silver. 

A collective exhibit of porcelain 
goods. 

Old Tom. # 

Cut and ornamental glassware, 
hlixing -inachme. 


Millinery and furniture plush, 

S rinted, plam, and embossed, 
Ian Chester velvets, imitation 
sealskin, satins, and sewing and 
embroidery silks. 

Mixed fabrics. 

Wool fabrics. 

Boudou grand pianoforte. 

Upright cottage piano with im- 
provements. 

Cutlery. 

j China and earthenware. 

Mineral, vegetable, animal, and 
composite oils. 

Washing alkali, carbonate of 
soda. 

Billiard table and accessories in 
sobd oak, ricbly gilt. 

Beef and iron wine. 

European essences. 

Carbolic acid soap. 

Medicmal carbolic acid, sulpho- 
carbonates, &c. 

Steel of all kinds. 

Aerated waters. 

Fancy biscuits. 

Engineers’ tools, screwing tackle 
for rods and tubes, twist drills, 
standard gauges, spanners, 
tube-cutters, &c. 

Eapid water-filters. 

Soft soap. 

Cottou towels of all descrip- 
tions. 

Chrystoleum. 

Portable steam-engines, 

Scotch whiskey. 

Varmshes. 

Salt for curing provisions, table 
and dairy purposes. 

Steel and u'on wire ropes. 
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Cre-svdson, Crosses & Co., Limited, 40, Port- 
land Street, Manchester. 

Cutler, Palmer & Co., London, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, and Madras. 

Dewliurst & Sons, John, Skipton, England 
Dickinson & Co., John, 65, Old Bailey, London, 
and Calcutta. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Dickinson & Sons, Wm , Phoanix Iron Works, 
Blackburn. 

Ditto ditto ditto 


Dixon & Sons, Janies, Sheffield 
Donne, Leivis, London 
Doulton (fc Co., Lambeth, London 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Eley Brothers, Gray’s Inn Eoad, London 

Esdaile & Co., 6, Water Lane, London, E 0., 
and Melbourne. 

- Evans, Leschor & Webb, 60, Bartholomew 
Close, London. 

Evans, Sons & Co., 66, Hanover Street, Liver- 
pool. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Evans & Wormulls, 31, Stamford Street, Lon- 
don. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, London 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Falkner, Francis, 83, Grafton Street, Dublin... 

Feltham & Co., Londoii 

Ferguson Brothers, Holme Head Works, Car- 
lisle, 

Ferris, Boorne, Townsend, and Boucher, 4 & 6, 
Union Street, Bristol. 

Field, J. C. & J., Lambeth Marsh, London 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Field, Sons & Go., 28, Mincing Lane, London... 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Firmin & Sons, 153-5, Strand, London 

Fowler & Co., John, Leeds 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Fraser <& Co , A. B., Liverpool 

Fry & Sons, J. S., Bristol 


■ Wliite shirtings, sheetings, and 
twills. 

Collective exhibit of wines. 

Machine and hand sewing cotton. 
Stationery. 

Printing and drawing papers. 

A complete set of mill furnish- 
ings. 

A power weaving loom for weav- 
ing calico, woollen, silk hnen, 
&c. 

Silver and electro-platedware. 
Eugbsh watches. 

Pottery, earthenware, Lambeth 
faience. 

Garden furniture, vases, pedes- 
tals, balustrades, &c. 
Drainage-pipes 
Patent automatic flush tank. 
Stoneware apparatus used in 
manufacturing chemistry, &c. ^ 
Sporting and military ammuni- 
tion. 

Upright cottage piano. 

Pharmaceutical preparations and 
drugs. 

Conroy’s malt coffee. 

Montserrat lime juice. 

Ditto ditto sauce. 
Collection of surgical instru- 
ments and appliances. 
Embroidered and hand-painted 
fans. 

Bibles, prayer-books, church 
services and hymn-books. 

Irish whiskey. 

Toys. 

Dyed silesias, pocketings, sateens, 
&e.,for tailors’ linings. Pure 
domestics. 

A collective exhibit of drugs, 
medicines, and chemicals. 

Fancy soaps. 

Candles. 

Cordials. 

Jamaica rum. ^ 

Military accoutrements, , gold 
lace badges, buttons, &c. 

8 H.-P. military or contractors’ 
engines. 

Steam ploughing machinery 
10 H.-P. compound semi-por- 
table engine. 

Fresh- water condensers. 

Chocolate and cocoa. 
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Garrett & Co., Suffolk 

Giffard Patent Freezing Co., Ld., 7, Lothbury, 
London, E.C. 

Gilbert, Crilkes & Co„ Eendal 
Gilbey, W. & A,, London 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Gillon & Co., Jolin, Leitb 

Ditto ditto 

Goddard, J osoph, Station Street, Leicester 


Goodall & Son, Cliarles, Camden Town, London 


GosncU & Co„ John, London ... 

Green & Son, Edward, 14, St. Ann’s Square, 
Manchester. 

Griffiths, Berdoe & Co., the Samtary Paint 
Co., Ld, No. 51, South John Street, Liverpool 
Gnmljle & Co., Cumberland Market, London... 

Grimston & Co., P. &, T., Clifford Mills, near 
Tadcaster. 

Gwynne, J. & H., London 
Hall & Son, John, London 
Hanson, Son, Evison & Barter, Botolph Lane, 
London. 

ilardiDg & Son, T. E., Tower Works, Leeds ... 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Hardy Patent Pick Co., Sheffield ... 

Harris & Sons, John, Derwent Mills, Cocker* 
mouth. 

Haslam & Co., John, Ld, Manchester 

Haworth, James, Victoria Works, Famworth, 
near Manchester. 

Hayward, Tyler & Co,, London 

Heaton & Sons, Ealph, The Mint, Birmingham 

Hedges & Butler, 155, Eegent Street, London 
Henderson Bros., Dnion St., Glasgow 
HildeshelKfer & Co., S., London ... 

Hooper, Charles, Stoneliouse, Gloucester . . 
Horroekses, Miller & Co., London 

Howards & Sons, City Mills, Stratford, Lon- 
don. 

Hunt & Winterbotham, Cam Mills, Dursley, 
Gloucester.v]iire. 

Ind Coope & Co , Burton-on-Trent and Eomford 
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Flanged boiler-plates. 

Cold-air machme fitted with 
ice-chamber. 

Vortex turbine (Thompson’s). 
White rnm. 

“ Viceroy ” Scotch Whiskey. 

“ Mountain Dew ” Scotch whis- 
key. 

Essences of meat or meat juice. 

A collective exlubit of furni- 
ture cream, jeweller’s roiiee, 
plate-powder, silvering- solu- 

tion, &c. 

Playing-cards, Christmas cards, 
drawing and mounting boards, 
ball-programmes, stationery, 
&c. 

Ivory worked into handles for 
hair-brushes. 

Patent fuel economiser. 

Paint, white lead, sanitary and 
distemper colours. 

Malt vinegar and white wine 
vmegar. 

Threads and twines. 

Centrifugal pumps with engines. 
Gunpowder of all kmds. 

“ Peatmoor ” Scotch whiskey. 

Wood logs, coimters, speed-indi- 
cators, &c. 

Engine-counters. 

Mining-tools. 

Linen thread for machine and 
hand sewing, flax and tow 
yam. 

White shirtings, sheetings, and 
twills. 

Haworthig patent revolving 
archimedian and radial screw 
ventilators. 

Maedonell’s patent automatic 
steam bottler. 

A collection of brass and copper 
I fittings. 

Ports and sherries. 

Model of S.S. “ Belgravia.” 
Oleographs. 

Broadcloth. 

White shirtmgs, sheetings, and 
twills. 

A collection of cinchona alka- 
loids and barks, together with 
other chemicals and drugs. 
Varieties of cloth. 

Pale ale and bottled beer. 
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Jabez Johnson, Son, AUsop & Co., 44, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester. 

Johnston, W. & A. K., Edina Works, Eastern 
Eoad, Edinburgh. 

Jones, G. H., 57, Great Eussell Street, Lond.on 

Jones, Brothers & Co., Ablow Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Kenning, George, London 
Ditto 


Kent & Sons, G. B., London ... _ ... 

Kepler Malt Extract Co., Snow Hill Building, 

London, E.C 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Kinmond, J. C., Leamington 

Ditto ditto ... 

t Kirker, Greer & Co , Belfast 
KirkstaU Forge Co., Leeds 

iron. 

Kitson & Co., Leeds ... ... ... Engines for tramways. 

Kynoch & Co., Lion Works, Wilton, near Bir- Military and sporting ammuni- 
mingham. fwn. 

Laugworthy Brothers & Co., 12, Charlotte Cords, velveteens, drills, twills, 
Street, Manchester, 

Law k Sons, Samuel, Moorland Mills, Clock- Card, clothing and mill furnish- 
lieaton, Yorkshire. mgs- 

Leoky & Co., F. B., Belfast ... Linen and cotton flowered hand- 

kerchiefs. 

Lincoln, Bennett & Co., Picadilly, London ... Hats, caps, and helmets. 
Lorrimer & Co., 42 & 44, Hargrave Park Ed., Drugs and medicines, extract of 
London. sarsaparilla. 

Maefarlane & Co., Walter, Saracen Foundry, Drinking-fountains and cattle- 
Possilpark, Glasgow. troughs. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Ornamental arbour, drinking- 

fountain, &c. 

Maltine Manufacturitig Co., Limited, 24, 25, Maltme and _ its preparations, 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London. heef peptenoids, &c. 

hlarshall, Sons & Co., Limited, Gainsborough Semi- portable engines. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Threshing-machine. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Horizontal engmes and loco- 

motive boilers. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... “ Excelsior ” tea-roller. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Circular saw -benches. 

Marshall & Burt, Thomas D., 444, Oxford ?oots, shoes, and sKppers. 

Street, London. 

Marston & Co , John, Birmingham ... Broughams, hansoms. 

Mathews & Co , Eichard, London . . “ Carlton” Scotch whiskey. 

Maynai-d, Harris & Co., 126, Leadenhall Special Devon tricycle. 

Street, London. 

McHwraith & Co,, Glasgow ... ... PauEns and railway carriage 

roof coverings. 

McKenzie & Holland, Hammersmith ... System of signal points, locking, 

&c. 

McHaught & Smith, Worcester and London ... Five-glass landaus. 


Cotton twills. 

Geographical works and school 
appliances. 

Artificial teeth and dental appK- 
ances. 

Hardware, hollowware, trunks, 
&c. 

Masonic jewelry. 

Eoyal arms embroidered in gold 
and silver, tiger’s head, E.E. 
belt, E.A. sabretache cap, 
badges, &c. 

Brushware. 

Extract of malt and its pre- 
parations, palatable cod-liver oil, 

Cod-liver od. 

Tea-dryer, adapted for any kind 
of fuel. 

Ditto ditto for 

the use of coke and charcoal. 

“ Shamrock ” Irish whiskey. 

A collective exhibit of rolled 
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MeYitie, R., Edinbiu’^h ... ... Sliort-bread, oat-cates. 

Middlemore, William. Birminfifliam Collectire extibit of harness, &c. 

Milner's Safe Co., Limited, London and Liver- Fire and burglar-proof safes, 
pool. 

jVIilward & Sons, Henry, Waskfurd Mills, Heedles 

Eedditcb 

Minton, Hollins, & Co., Stote-upon-Trent ... Hand-painted and printed art 

tiles, 

Mitchell, William, Cumberland Street, Bir- Steel pens, 
miiigbam. 

Moir & Son, John, Limited, 148, Leadenhall Jams, jellie.s, and marmalade. 
Street, London. 

Ditto ditto ditto .. European pieties. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Butter. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Pieserved fidi. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Do. meat. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Do. soups. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Do. fruits and vegetable.s. 

Ditto ditto ditto .. English sauces. 

Ditto ditto ditto , , Yorkshire hams 

Miiller, Audi’., 41, Seething Lane. London .. Gorman lager beer. 

Hasniyth, Wilson & Co., Ld., Patricroft, Man- E Wilson’s patent horizontal 
Chester. direct acting pumping engmes 

for hydraulic pressure. 

Nettlefolds, Limited, Birmingham ... .. Eatcliet-brace, Weston’s diEer- 

ential improved screws and 
nails, steel and wire rods, bar- 
iron. 

Oakshott & Co., E G.. Beading ... ,, A collection of seeds. 

Ortelli & Co , John, Hutton Gardens, London... Mirrois, jardmiers, girandoles, 

console table, and cabinet. 

Pain, James, 121, Walworth Eoad, London ... Fireworks. 

Pearson & Knowles, Coal and Iron Co., Limited, Iron, steel bars, &c. 

Warrington, Lancashire. 

Porter & Co., Robert, 77, Pancras Eoad, London Ale and stout. 

Pound & Co., John, Leadenhall Street, London Portmanteaux and trants. 
Preston & Son, W., Leicester ^ ‘ ... Elastic hoot webs. 

Price's Patent Candle Co., Limited, Belmont A collective exhibit of toilet 
Works, Battersea, London. glycerine, carbolic soap, &e. 

Priestnian Brothers, London ... . . Priestman’s B size patent dred- 

ger, excavator, and elevator. 

Pulsonieter Engineering Co., London ... Deane’s feed and high-lift pump. 

Purdey & Sons, James, London ..._ ... Implements of the chase 

Eademakers, P., & Co., 41, Seething Lane, “ Falcon brand ” Geneva. 

- London. 

Eandall, H. E., Wolverhampton ... ... Lawn-tennis and other ruhber- 

soled shoes. 

Eawlings & Son, S., South Parade Works, Card clothing. 

Fronie, Somerset. 

Eobinson & Son, Thos., Limited, Eochdale ... Wood-working machines as 

follows . — Plain iron girder, 
plamng and moulding hand-pin, 
panel-planer, circular saw-bench 
with rising and falling spindle, 
hand-saw, Armstrong’s dove- 
tailer, planing, and jointing. 

Eose, Downs, & Thompson, Old Foundry, Hull Oil-mill with engine. 

Eoss, W. A., (i Co , Bcltast ... ... Lime juice. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Aerated waters. 
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Eossendale Printing Company, Manchester ... 

Euston, Proctor & Co., Lincoln 
Ditto ditto 

Hylands Brothers, Limited, Warrington, Lan- 
caslure. 

Samtas Company, Ld., London 
Siegert & Sons, Dr. J. G. B., 145, Cannon 
Street, London. 

Silber & Pleming, 57, Wood Street, London ... 
Silber Light Co., 49, Whitecross Street, London, 

E a 

Simpson & Eooh, 9 & 10, Little Britain, London 

Ditto ^tto ... ... 

Ditto ditto 

Singer & Co., Coventry 

Skitt & Co., John, 93, Summer Street, Lpndon 
Slack & Broivnlow, Canning Works, tipper 
Medlock Street, Manchester. 

Smith & Co., George, Sun Foundry, Glasgow.,. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Sorby & Sons, Eobert, ShcfSeld ... 

Stephens, H. C., 191, Aldersgate Street, London 

Steward, J. H., 406, Strand, London 

Stewart & Co., S. E., Aberdeen Comb Works, 
Aberdeen, 

Stiff & Sons, James, Lambeth 
Ditto ditto 

Stollwerck Brothers, 145, Cannon Street, 
London. 

Swamson, Birley & Co., Fishwick Mills, 
Preston. 

Symington & Co., T. Edinburgh 
Symons & Go., Joh», The Plains, Totnes, 
Devon. 

Taylor Bros., Adelaide Works, Sheffield 
Telegrajih Construction and Mamtenance Co,, 
Ld , 38, Old Bond Street, London. 

Thomas, James L., & Co , Exeter ... 

Thomson, J. & J., Glasgow 


Thomson, D. J,, & Co., St. Anthony’s Distil- 
lery, Leith. 

Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee & Co., Manchester 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Tress & Co., Stamford Street, Blackfriars, London 
Trier, Mayer & Co., 47, High Street, Borough, 
London. 

Tuck & Sons, Eaphael, 72 and 73, Coleman 
Street,. London. 


Printed cretonnes and fancy 
dress prints 

Flour-mills, 

Fourteen H.-P. horizontal en- 
gines. 

Steel and wire ropes and fencing 
wire. 

Samtas oil and products. 

Angostura bitters. 

Collection of fancy and deco- 
rative glassware. 

Lamjis. 

Collective exhibit of gold em- 
broidery for military clothing. 

Collective exhibit of gold lace, 
braids, and cords. 

Military accoutrements. 

Tricycles and bicycles. 

Paints, colours, and varnishes. 

Compressed charcoal rapid water- 
filters. 

Architectural cast-iron works, 
pavilions, bandstands, (fcc. 

Garden fountains. 

Saws, files, edge-tools, and steel. 

Collective exhibit of inks, seal- 
ing-wax, gums, &c. 

Optical instiuments, opera- 
glasses, telescopes, &c. 

A collection of horn and tortoise- 
shell combs. 

Architectural terra cotta. 

Drainage-pipes. 

Preserved fi’uits. 

White shirtings, sheetings, and 
twills. 

Essence of coffee. 

Cider. 

Saws, files, and steel. 

Submarine telegraph cables, &c. 

Alexandra oil. 

Models of engines of S. S. “ City 
of Calcutta” and S. S. “ City of 
Cambridge.” 

Cordials. 

White lenos, mulls, and jaconets. 

Silk, checks, and stripes. 

Mixed fabrics. 

Hats. 

Glucose, 

Christmas, wedding, and birth- 
day cards. 
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Gold Medal ] 


Lid of Awcu'ds. 


[Great Britain. 


Tullis & Son, Jolin, St. Ann’s Leather Works, 
Glasgow. 

Turnbull & Wood, ISTcvreastle-on-Tyne 
Turner & Sons, E., Old Factory, Redditch 


Tylor & Sons, J., 

2, Newgate Street, London ... 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Uhlier & Co , Andreiv, West Nicholson Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Tanghan Jones, E., London and Glasgow 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Vezey & Co., Bath 

Victoria Bitter Water Company, London 


Walton & Co., Ld., Frederick, Sunbury-on- 
Thames, Middlesex. 

Warner & Sons, John, Crescent Foundry, Lon- 
don, E.G. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Warner & Eamm, London 


Ward & Co., Anthony, Albion Mills, Leek, 
Staffordshire. 

Waterlow & Sons, Ld„ London and Calcutta 


Ditto ditto ditto 


Webb, Jnbal, 73, High Street, Kensington, 
London. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

We.sd Cumberland Iron and Steel, Co., Ld., 
Workington. 

Webster & Son.% Francis, Arbroath, Scotland ... 
Wheeler & Wil-son, Loudon 
Whiffen, Thomas, Battersea, London 


Whitehead & Sandhach, 113, Portland Street, 
Manchester. 

Wilson Engineering Co., Ld., London 
Wood & Sou, John, 23, Queen Victoria Street, 
Loudon. 

Wright & Grcig, 90, W^eat CamphcU Street, 
Glasgow. 
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Leather belting. 

“ Glen ” whiskey. 

Pins, brass and steel needles. 

Buckett’s patent caloric engine. 

Water-meters and district re- 
gistering water-meters. 

Automatic water-detecting ap- 
paratus. 

System of house drainage. 

Baths, lavatories, and urinals, in- 
cluding pedal-action and spray 
and douche bath apparatus. 

Brass taps, plumbers’ and water- 
works fittmgs. 

“ Glenlivet ” Scotch whiskey. 

Cordials. 

“ 0. 1. G.” Scotch whiskey. 

Victoria phseton. 

Victoria bitter water, a natural 
aperient from the springs of 
Budapest, Hungary. 

Sunhury wall decoration (Lin- 
crusta Walton). 

Wind-mills. 

Collective exhibit of garden - 
pumps. 

Hydraulic rams. 

Damasks, satins, velvets, bro- 
cades, and other upholstery 
silks. 

Silks, threads, and braids. 

Collective exhibit of account- 
books, cheques, fancy sta- 
tionery, &c. 

Engravings, with special reference 
to bank-notes, stamps, and 
security 'jcheques. 

York hams, smoked and pale. 

Cheese. 

Steel. 

Sail-cloth, canvas, &c. 

Sewing-machines. 

Collection of cinchona and other 
alkaloids, cinchona barks, 
liquid extracts, &c. 

Plain and fancy cotton, bro- 
caded velvets, cotton bro- 
cades, &c. 

Portable cooking-stoves. 

Cigarettes and tobacco. 

“ Boderick Dhu ” Scotch whis- 
key. 



G-old Medal.] 


List of Amrds. 


[Great Britain'. 


Yeatman & Co., 119, New Bond Street, London 
Ditto ditto ditto 


Grrannlated flavouring essence. 
Collective exliibit of corn-flour, 
yeast, custard, egg, and Indian 
pudding powders, electric 
knife-polish.. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Aire & Calder, Glassworks, London 
Aitken & Go., James, lalMrk 
Albion Lamp Company, Birmingham 
Alder and Mackay, Edinburgh 
Ditto ditto 

Alford & McMaster 
Alsing & Co., London ... 

Anglo-American Tin Stamping Company, 
Limited, London. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Angus, George, & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Arnold & Sons, 35, West Smithfield, London ... 

Artistic Stationery Company, Limited, London . 


Augoner 8c Co., 86, Newgate Street, London ... 

Austin & Dodson, Sheffield « 

Autotype Co., 74, Oxford Street, London, 

Avery, W. & T,, London and Birmingham 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto •ditto ditto 

Ayres, F. H., London ... 

Bain & Co., Wilham, Lochrin Iron Works, 
Edinburgh. 

Barnett & Eoster, London ... 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Baylis, Gilles & Co., ditto 
Becker & Co., E. E., ditto 
Besson & Co., ditto 

Blackman Air Propeller Ventilating Co., Limited 
Boosey & Co., London ... ,,, 

Boult Brothers & Co., Liverpool and Glasgow... 
Box & Co., Dudley 

Braby & Co., Frederick, Limited, Fitzroy 
Works, Easton Eoad, London 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce ... 

British Syphon Manufacturing Co., 2, Gresham 
Buildings, Basinghall Street, London 
Brooks, Shoobiidge & Co., London 
Brown & Poison, London 
Brotherton, John, Wolverhampton 


Bottles. 

Sparkling ale. 

Kerosine stoves. 

Gas-meter. 

Light wet gas-meter. 

Kid gloves. 

Safety and ordinary matches. 
Hardware, hollowware, &o. 

Enamelled ware , 

Fire-hose in leather, copper rivet- 
ted, cotton-hose, rubber-hose. 

A collective exhibit of surgical 
mstruments and appliances. 
Artistic stationery, menu, pro- 
gramme, invitation, and other 
cards. 

Classical, educational, and other 
music. 

Steel-mining and metallurgy. 
Photo-engravings, and photo- 
collotype. 

Letter-balances. 

Household scales. 

Kegistering do. 

Toys. _ 

“ Corrimony ” galvanised wire 
fence. 

Essences. 

Syphon, aerated water, and beer 
bottles. 

Berlin wool and Penelope yarn. 
Chemicals. 

A collection of brass and sHver 
band instruments. 

Exhaust ventilator. 

Improvements in brass musical 
instruments. 

I Baird’s light-feed oil cup. 

Nails. 

Perforated zinc screen work. 

Tapestries. ' • 

Seltzogenes and syphons, 

Portland cement made in Europe. 
Corn-flour. 

Iron tubes and fittings for gas, 
water, and steam. 
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Silver Medal.] 


Lkf of A warda. 


[Great Britain. 


Buckingliam, Slater, London 
Ditto ditto 

Burgees, TV. J. L C. T., London and Brent- 
wood, Essex. 

Bnrgojne, Burbridges, Cyraix, and Barries, 16, 
Coleman Street, London. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Butler & Co., Ld., George, Sheffield 

Cammell & Co., Charles, Limited, Cyclops Iron 
and Steel TT'orhs, Sheffield. 

Cannon A; Co., B , Glue and Parchment Manu- 
facturers, Lincoln. 

Capelle & Gottchind 

Carhle, Sous & Co , James, Paisley, Scotland... 

Carter, J. Ilamson, Mark Lane, London 

Caslon & Co., H. TV., London 

Caustou Sons, Sir Joseph, 47, Eastchoap, 
Loudon, E.C, 


Chapman Son (S. Co , London 

Cliatwin, T , Victoria TVorlcs, Birmingham 

Chatwood’s Patent Safe and Lock Co,, Limited, 
London. 

Clanchy, P. J,, Cork ... 

Clarke & Sons, TV. G., Anchor Patent Bis- 
cuit TVorks, Limehouse, London. 

Cochran, A. & E,, St. EoUox Flint Glass 
TVorks, Glasgow, 

Cohen, B. & S., London ... 

Collins, Sons & Co., TVm., London... 

ColviUe, David, Motherwell, N.B, 

Constable, TV. H., The Avenue, Cambridge ... 

Cowan, W. & B., Edinburgh 
Ditto ditto 

Crossly & Sons, John, Limited, Halifax 

Culver, E., London 

Currie & Co., Paisley, Scotland ... 

Cutler, Paiuier & Co., London, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, and Madras. 

Davey, Paxman & Co., Standard Iron TVorks, 
Colchester. 


Davidson & Co., Thos, Junior, Caledonia Pipe 
TVorks, Gamgad HiU, Glasgow. 

David ^,on & Sons, John, Phomix Mills, Hew- 
eastle-on-Tyne. 

Dawson, A. A TV., Hogarth TVorks, Chiswick, 
London, TV. 

Deane & Co., E. H., Heathcote Buildings, Not- 
tingham. 
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Braces, silk handkerchiefs, neck 
wra2ipers. 

Silk umbrellas on paragonframes. 
Cotton gin. 

European essences. 

Carbolic and camphor soaps. 
Cutlery. 

Eailway materials, axles, springs, 
&c 

Gelatine powder. 

Stains and polish. 

Sewmg- cotton. 
Bone-disintegrator. 

Specimens of type and printing 
materials 

A collective exhibit of account- 
books, cheq[ue and certificate 
forms, sealing-wax, fancy sta- 
tionery, &c. 

A collection of glassware. 
Hand-power screwing-machine. 
Pire and bm’glar-proof safes. 

Batter. 

Buffialo biscuits. 

Gas^and lamp globes and chim- 
neys. 

Peneil-sharpeners. 

Educational books. 

Steel for boilers, ship-plates, and 
fittings. * 

Stained-glass windows. 

Gas-meter. 

Glass-eased patent compensator 
meter. 

Machine-made carpets. 

Jewelry f, 

Glenfield’s patent corn-flour. 
Scotch whiskey. 

Semi-portahle engine, horizontal 
engine with separate semi-port- 
able boiler, 6 H.-P. semi-port- 
able horizontal engine and 
boiler combined, vertical semi- 
portable engine and boiler, 
combined. 

Plain and coloured clay tobacco- 
pipes, 

"Wheat and seed separator. 

Photo-typographic blocks and 
photo-engravings. 

Mob caps. 



Silver Medal.] 


Lht of Awards. 


[Great Britain, 


Deane & Co , E. H., Heatlicote jBuildmgs, Not- 
tingliam. 

Dick Kerr &, Co., 101, Leadenliall Street, London 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Dixon & Sons, James, SlietSeld 
Dixon, Alfi-ed A., ditto 

Donlton & Co., Lambeth, London, S.E. 

Ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto ... 

Easton cfe Anderson, London 
Eccles & Co., Joseph, Preston 

Edmunds, J., London ... 

Edwards & Sons, Wm., Wolverhampton “■ ... 
Euglebert & Go. 

English and Austraban Copper Co. 

Evans and WormuUs, 31 Stamford, St., London 

Evercleau Collar and Cuff Co., 127, Leadenhall 
St., London, E.C. 

Everitt & Sons, Allen, Birmingham 
Ditto ditto 


Eyre A Spottiswoode, London 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Faber, Johann, Paternoster Buildings, London 
Earwig & Co., J F , Wolverhampton 
Fearncombe & Co , H , Wolverhampton 
Feltham & Co,, London 

Ferris, Boorne, Townsend & Boucher, 4 and 6, 
Union Street, Bristol. 

Ditto, ditto 

Firmin & Sons, Ld., 153*5, Strand, London ... 
Ditto ditto ditto 


Laces, 

Eolling-stock for light railways. 
Permanent-way for tramways. 
Sporting tackle. 

Ejectors, self-acting water and 
steam traps. 

Decorative work and artware. 
Appliances used m irrigation. 
Manganous carbon filters, 
Appold’s centrifugal jiiimps. 
White lenoes, stripes, checks, 
twills, and jaconets. 

Sauces. 

Edge-tools. 

Englebert’s lubricant. 

Copper ingots. 

Appliances for easy and quick 
use in case of injury to limbs. 
Everclean collars and cuffs. 

Metalware. 

Brass and copper locomotive, 
marine, gas, and steam tubes, 
brass and copper wire, rolled 
metals, wrought-iron, copper 
nails, rivets, -Ac. 

Artists’ colours and materials. 
Drawing appliances for schools. 
Dressing-cases and albums. 

Desks, work-boxes, &c. 

Pencils, lead and coloured. 
Despatch-boxes. 

Hardware, hollowware, &c. 

Gear for archery, lawn tennis, 
and other games. 

A collective exhibit of surgical 
instruments and appliances. 
Pure thymol soap. 

Swords, dirks, military accou- 
trements. 

Helmets, busbies, and fire hel- 
mets. 


Fletcher, Fletcher, & Stevenson, London 
Ford & Son, W., Leith 

Fordham & Sons, W. B., 36, York Eoad, 
London. 

Forester & Sons, Thomas, Lougton, Staffordshire 
Fowler & Co., John, Leeds 
Ditto ditto 

Garrett & Co., Suffolk 

Gateshead Stained Glass Co., Gateshead-on- 
Tyne. 

Gerrard, Edward, Junior, 31, College Place, 
Camden Town, London. 

Gihbs, George, 29, Corn Street, Bristol 


I A collection of drugs, medicines, 
and chemicals. 

Scotch whiskey. 

Emery glue-powder, glass-paper 
and knife-powder. 

Ornamental pottery. 
Permanent-way for light rail ways. 
Engines for portable lines with 
sharp curves. 

Portable and semi-portable com- 
pound engines. 

Stained window glasses. 

Group of stuffed gorillas. 

Match rifle. 
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Silver Medal.] 


Lkt of Awards. 


[Great Britain. 


Gilbert, Gilkes & Co., Kendal 


Gilbey, W. & A., London 
Gillingham Portland Cement Co., Limited, 69, 
Kin g William Street, London. 

Gillon and Co., John, Leith 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Glen, Eosa & Co., Glasgow 

Gosnell & Co., John, London 
Ditto ditto 

Gowland Brothers, Cornhill, London 
Grant, T , Maidstone ... 

Greener, W. W. 

GnlUrer, Samuel, cfc Co., Aylesbury 
Gwynne, J. & H., London 
Hadley Brothers, Birmingham 
Hall & Son, Jolm, ditto 
Hadfield’s Steam Foundry Company, Atter- 
cliFe, Sheffield. 

Harriman & Co.,‘Wm., Limited, Blaydon-on» 
Hartley Brothers, Preston ... 

Hayward, Tyler & Co., London ... 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Heaton & Sons, Ealph, The Mint, Birmingham 

Hedges & Butler, 155, Eegent Street, London 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Henry, Alexander, 118, Pall Mall, London ... 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Herrings & Co., 40, Aldersgate Street, London 

Hildesheimer & Co., S , London 

Hindley & Sons, Charles, 292, Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 

Hinks & Son, James, Birmingham and London 

Hockin, Wilson & Co., 38, Duke Street, Man- 
chester Sqnare, London. 

Holland & Holland, 98, Hew Bond Sreet, 
London. 

Holzapfel & Co., M., Quayside, Newcastle- 
on-Tyno. 
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Vortex turbine (superior motive 
power for production of elec- 
tricity). 

Old Tom. 

Portland cement. 

Preserved meats. 

Ditto soups. 

Ditto fruits. 

Capers. 

Sauces. 

Jams and jellies. 

Pickles. 

Steam-hammers by Eigby’s ' 
patent. 

Brown Windsor soap. 

Cherry tooth-paste. 

Jewelry. 

Cherry cordial. 

Implements of the chase. 

Aerated waters 

Centrifugal pumps with engines. 
Nails, tacks, and brads. 

Blasting powder. 

Eaiiway materials, axles, springs, 
&c. 

Drainage-pipes. 

White lenoes, stripes, checks, 
twills and jaconets. 

A double-barrel hand-pump with 
wrought-iron frame. 

A portable irrigating-pump. 

The “TJnivers^” steam -pump. 

A collection of brass-work. 
Deep-well pumps, S" X 10", treble- 
barrel gim met^. 

Aerated-water machinery, May 
Davis’ patent hand-bottbng 
machinery, Howai’d’s patent 
wiring-juachine. 

Coins and medals. 

“ Jaques ” punch. 

Scotch whiskey. 

Implements of the chase. . 

Two highly-finished revolvers. 
Pharmaceutical preparations and 
drugs. 

Christmas, wedding, and birth- 
day cards. 

Imitation embossed leather for 
walls. 

Lamps. 

Markmg-ink. 

A collection of implements of 
the chase. 

Anticorrosive and antifouling 
compositions for ships’ bottoms. 



Silver Medal.] 


Lkt of Auarch. 


[Great Britain. 


Hopldnson & Cope, London 


Horse Nail Co., H. P., Limited, New Eoad, 
Wandsworth. 

Hoyle & Sons, Joshua, Limited, 41, Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 

Hunt & Mitton, Birmingham 

Huxham & Brown’s, Exeter 

Irvine & Sellers, Preston and Liverpool 

Izod, J., London 

Jennings, George, Lambeth _ 

Jeye’s Sanitary Compounds Co., Limited, London 
Johnson & Sons, W. W. & E., 10, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. 

Ditto ditto 

Johnson Brothers, Hull ... 

Johnson & Nephew, Eiohard, Manchester 

Jones & Eoclie, Wrexham 

Joyce & Co., F., London 

KeiUer & Sons, James, Dundee ... 

Ditto ditto ... 

Kenning, George, London 
Ditto ditto ... ... 

Kent, George, London .. 

' Kennall Guimowder Co., Penrhyn, Cornwall ... 
Kerr & Co., J^ames, Winchester Eepeatmg Arms 
Company, London. 

Keeling & Co., D. C., Liverpool 
Kirby, Beard & Co., 115, Newgate Street, 
London. 

Kirker, Greer & Co., Belfast ... 

Kirlew & Co., Manchester 
Knight, Miss Mary, Chelsea, London 
Lancaster, Charles, 151, New Bond Street, 

London. 

Lee Spinning Co., Atherton, Manchester 

LeGrande & Sutcliffe, London 
Lindsay, W, H., London ... 


Lloyd & Lloyd, Albion Tube Works,. Birming- 
ham. 

Lord, J. C. & W., Birmingham ... 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 

Lostock HaU Spinning Go., Limited, Lostock 
Hall Mdl, near Preston. 


Loveridgo & Co., Henry, Wolverhampton 


Printing-press, perforating- 
machinery, inking-table, and 
roller-mould. 

H. P. horse nails. 

Grey Mexican cloth. 

Fittings for engine and boiler, 
lubricator hose couplings*. 

Bark mill and pendulum roller. 

Bobbins and shuttles. 

Briar-root pipes, 

Water-eommodes and lavatories. 

.1 eye’s samtary powder and fluid. 

Tea-lead for lining tea-chests. 

White and red lead. 

Mineral, vegetable, animal, and 
composite oils. 

Steel barb wire fencing. 

A collective exhibit of leather. 

Patent cartridge-cases. 

Confe^onery. 

A colmetive exhibit of preserved 
fruits. 

Helmets. 

Mflitary accoutrements. 

Knife-machines and churns. 

Gunpowder. 

A collection of implements of 
the chase. 

Soap. 

Needles, pins, and hair-pins. 

“Loch Dhn ” Scotch whiskey. 

Patent linen machine belting. 

A large patchwork quilt. 

Implements of the enase. 

Cotton manufactures, 2 to 18 
folds, grey and polished yarns, 
plain, prepared, and passed. 

Abysinnian tube weH-pnmps. 

Improved patent trough floor- 
ing for railways and road- 
bridges. 

Wrought-iron tubes and fittings. 

Lamps. 

Tools and plantation imple- 
ments. 

Steam and water cocks and fit- 
tings. 

Wove wire and sieves. 

A collective exhibit showing 
cotton in the stages of manu- 
facture,. from raw cotton to fine 
yarn. 

Hardware, hoUowwnre, Ac. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Allards, 


[Gtrjeat Britaw. 


Lott, David, Blaii-go^-ie, Scotland 

Luce, G., -U., Eing Street, Jersey ... ... 

Macfarlane & Co., VTalter. Saracen Foundry, 
Possilpark, Glasgow. 

Ditto ditto 

MacLellan, P. & W., Glasgow . . 


Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditlo ditto ditto 


Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto ... • ■ 

Maconoclii Erotliers, Eaglan'Works, Lowestoft 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


IVraignen, P. A , London 

Manfield, H., Northampton 

Mappin & TVehh, London 
Marsdeii, H. E , Deed's 

Marshall & Co , Aberdeen 

Ditto ditto • .... ... 

Mar.>hall, Sons & Co.. Limited, Gainsborough 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 


Maynard, Harris & Co., 126, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. _ _ . 

McCaw, Stevenson, & Orr, Belfast 


McNaught & Smith, Woroester ... 

Merryweather & Com LOTdon ••• ••• 

Milward & Sons,H., ^ashford Mills, Eed- 


MintU,’ HoUins & Co., Stoke-npon-Trent, 

M^criefff'john, North British Glass Work?, 
Perth. 


Morris & Griffio, Wolverhampton ... 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Morris, Little & Son, Doncaster ... 

Nasmj-th, Wilson & Co., Limited, Patricroft, 
near Manchester. 

Ness ACo., Darlington 
Kestle, Henri, London 

Ditto ditto ... ... 

Newall & Co., E. S., Gatesliead-on-Tyne 
Kicholsoii & Sou, W. N., Newark 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Eordlinger & Co., S., 44, Sackville Street, 
Manchester. 
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Engineers’ tools. 

Eau-de-Cologne. 

Urinals for Natives and Euro- 
peans. 

Ornamental castings. 

Patent embossed buckle-plates 
and huekle-plate bridge. 

Eock-horing machine 

Improvements in permanent-way 
for railways. 

Eolled iron. 

Model shaft couplings. 

Calves’ foot jeUy. 

European pickles. 

Eed herring, dighy cheeks, 
fresh herrings, and bloater 
paste. 

Maignen’s “ Eiltre Eapide.” 

Photo-engi’avmgs and photo- 
collotypes. 

Electro-platedwares and cutlery. 

Patent stone-breaker. 

Preserved meats. 

Ditto soup. 

“ Universal ” tea-roller. 

6-H.P. vertical engine with 4- 
H.P. boiler. 

4-H.P. portable engine with 
straw burner, lO-H.P. portable, 
engine. 

Mihtary accoutrements. 

" Glacier ” window decorations, 
a substitute for stained glass. 

Harness. 

Manual fire-engine. 

Eish-hooks. 

Encaustic tiles, mosaics, &c. 

Water-gauge glasses for steam- 
boilers 

Carbolic powders. 

Blacking-paste and writing- 
fluids. 

Soluble guiano and phosphates, 

• florein. 

Soluble phenyle. 

Steam-hammer. 

Thymo-crescel and powder. 

Condensed milk. 

Milk food for children. 

Wire ropes. 

Bone-mill and disintegrator. 

Eice-sheller. 

Prmted cretonnes. 



Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Great Britaij^. 


Offord, Joseph, London ••• 

Ditto ditto 

Orme, Evans & Co., Wolverhampton 
Osborne & Co., Charles, London ... 

Pachard & Co , E., Ipswich 


Parian son & Erodsham, 4, Change Alley, 
London, E.C. . 

Patent Pulp Manufacturing Comj)any, Limited, 
London. 

Patent Nut and Bolt Company, Limited, London, 
Works near Birmin‘?ham. 

Peake, Thos., Turnstall 
Pemberton & Sons, Thomas, Birmmgham 
Pennycook Patent Glazing Company, Limited, 
Glasgow. 

Peyton Peyton, Birmingham 

Pictorial World, London 
Pilcher & Sons, J. G. & J., London 

Ditto ditto 

Porter, Piobert, & Co., 77 , Pancras Road, 
London. 

Potter, 0. & T. G, Belgrare Mills, Darwin ... 
Potter, E, W , Eingbury, London ... 


Pound & Co,, John, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C. 

Price’s Patent Candle Company, Limited, Bel- 
mont Works, Battersea, London. 

Pnory Brass Co,, 38, Coventry Street, Bir- 
mingham, 

Randall, H, E., Northampton 
Reading Iron Works, Limited, Reading 
Ditto ditto 

Reddaway, E., & Co.„Mauchester 
Renwick, G., Burton-on-Trent 
Richmond & Chandler, Manchester 
Richardson & Co., J., 20, Artillery Lane, 
London, 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Rimmel. Eugene, London and Pans 
Ditto ditto 

Robinson & Son, Thos., Limited, Rochdale 

Rogers, Sons & Co., Henry, Wolverhampton 
Ro.ss & Co., W. A., Belfast .. 

Roweliffe, J, B., & Co, Sanitary Wire Mat- 
tress Works, Glossop, Manchester. 


Russell & Co., John, Limited, London 


C-spring angular landau. 

Canoe]landau. 

Enamelled signboards. 

Malt vmegar and pickliug-vine- 
gar. 

Super-phosphates, phosphatie 
gypsum, dissolved hones, solid 
phosphoric acid. 

Silver pocket chronometer and 
other compensated watches. 

Steel'pulpware. * 

Bolts and nuts. 

Pottery, tiles, &c. 

Metalware. 

Conservatory showing patent 
system of glazing. 

Brass, brass and iron, and iron 
bedsteads. 

Drawings in black and white. 

Mineral, vegetable, animal, and 
composite oils. 

Paints and varnishes. 

Cider. 

Paper-hangings. 

Paiier-machine, woven wire dan- 
dy rolls, wire letter paper 
moulds, specimens of water- 
marks. 

Dressing-bags, &o. 

Candles. 

Brass and copper fittings. 

Boots, shoes, and slippers. 

Spring-pullies, 

New patent bullock gear. 

Cotton beltmg. 

Photographs of snow scenes. 

ChafE-euttei’. 

A collective eshihit of perfu- 
mery and toilet requisites. 

Glycerine, almond fancy soaps. 

Perfumery. 

Eancy and bar soaps. 

6'H.P. vertical engine and boiler 
combined. 

Axles and springs. 

Cordials and syrups. 

Combined brass and iron bed- 
steads and wire mattresses for 
hospital, boardship, and private 
use. 

Wrought-iron tubes and stcam^ 
water, and gasfittings. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards, 


[Great Britain. 


Hustonj Proctor & Co., Lincoln ... 

Ditto ditto 

Eylands Brothers, Limited, Warrington 
Samnelson cfe Co , Banbury 
Saunders & Sbepberd, London 
SaynoT, Cooke, & Bidal, Sbeflield 
Scollick & Co., A. Gr., London ... 

Selby & Go., Prederic, Longmore Street, Bir- 
mingham. , 

Self-opening Tin Box Company, London 
Sell & Co., D., London 

Sharp, Stewart & Co., Limited. Manchester .. 
Ditto ditto ditto 


Shatwell & Co., H., Macclesfield ... 

Silber & Fleming, 67, Wood Street, London .. 

Silicate Paint Co., London 
Sinclair, J., London . ... 

Sinclair & Co., B., London ... 

Skitt & Co., John, 93, Sommer Street, South- 
work Bridge Eoad, London. 

Smith, Greorge, & Co., Sun Foundry, Glasgow... 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Smith & McLean, Glasgow ... 

Solly k Co., Allen, London ... ... 

Soutter & Son, W., Birmingham ... 

Sowerby's Ellison Glass Works Company, 
Limited, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Spaldin g & Hodge, 34, Cannon Street, London 

Sparkbrook Manufacturing Company, Coventry 
Spong & Co., London .i. 

Stephens, H. 0., 191, Aldersgate Street, Lon- 
don. 

Steward, J. H., 406, Strand, London 
Stiff k Sons, James, Lambeth, London 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Sugg k Go., W., London 
^Sutton k Sons, Beading 

Swainson, Birley & Co., Fisbwick Mills, 
Preston. 

Swan & Edgar, Piccadilly Circus, London ' ... 
Symington & Co,, W., Bowden Steam Mills, 
Market Harborongh. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Tangye Brothers & Hobnan, London 
Tann, J'ohn, London ... . . 

Templeton & Co., James, Glasgow and London 
Tennant, J. & B., Well Park Brewery 
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12-H.P. horizontal semi-portable 
compound engine. 

Portable engines. 

Iron telegraph-wire. 

Eeaping and mowing machine. 
Silver jewelry. 

Cutlery, garden-lmives. 
Steam-joint mastic and paint. 
Axles, springs, and general coach- 
, iron work. 

Tin boxes for packing and press- 
ing food. 

Scotch whiskey. 

Lathes. 

Screwing-machine, Sellar’s pa- 
tent. 

Sarsnet. 

Catalogue of engravings and 
lithographs. 

Silicate paint. 

Chemical extincteur, 

Shirts, wool, cotton, and tweed. 
Paint oils. 

Cast-iron stable fittings. 
Ornamental castings. , 

Model City Line S.S. “ City of 
Calcutta.” 

Galvanised corrugated iron. 
Banians, drawers, socks, and 
stockings. 

Brass and copper hoUowware. 
Plain and coloured ornamented 
glass. 

Papers of various kinds, bills -of- 
exchange, cheque-forms, &c. 
Tricycles. 

Patent pneumatic fire exting- 
uisher. 

Stains for wood. 

Meteorolo^cal instruments. 
Weaver’s ventilating sewer air 
trap. 

Terra cotta. 

Battery jars and porous cells. 

Gas lamps and burners. 
Horticultural seeds and orna- 
mental glasses. 

White lenoes, stripes, checks, 
mulls, and jaconets. 

Gossamer waterproof garments. 
Pea-flonr Egyptian food. 

Taraxacum or dandelion coffee, 
Cameron patent pumps. 

Safes and locks. 

Machino-made carpets. 

Pale ale and stout. 



Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[G-reat Britain. 


Tlxomas & Co., J. J.. London 
TKornliill & Co., W., London 
Ditto ditto 

Thurston & Co., London 


Thwaites Brothers, Bradford, Yorkshire • 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Tiii Plate Decorating Company, IMeath 
Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee & Co , Manchester .. 


Torhay and Dart Paint Company, Limited, 
London. 

Torquay Terra Cotta Company, Limited, Torquay 
Townson <& Mercer, 89, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E C. 

Trier, Mayer, & Co., 47, High Street, Borough, 
London. 

Trubner & Co., 67, Ludgate Hill, London 
Tulloch & Sons, W., London 

Ditto ditto ... • 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Turner & Wood, Stoke on -Trent 
Turner, E B tfc F., Ipswich 
Tylor & Sons, J., 2, Hewgate Street, London . 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


^zack & Co., Samuel, Sunderland 
"Vale & Co,, H., 219, Summer Lane, Birming- 
ham 

Vaughan Jones, E , London and Glasgow 
Ditto ditto 

Veitch-Wilson, J., & Co., 3C, Victoria Street, 
Manchester. 

Walker & Co., A. H, Eagle Works, Dudley ... 

Walters & Sons, D., 44, Hewgate Street, 
London. 

Warner, Eobert, F.E.H.S., Chelmsford, Essex 


Warner & Sons, John, Crescent Foundry, 
London, E.C. 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

.ditto 


Cages. 

Novelties in umbrellas. 

Dressmg-bags. 

Billiard table and accessories, 
and Thurston’s composition bil- 
liard balls. 

Three-ewt. self acting steam- 
hammer. 

Blower. 

The “ Vulcan” portable forge. 

A smith’s hearth. 

Decorated tin plates and boxes. 

Collection of cotton, raw, throusih 
different stages of manufacture 

' up to fine yarn.] 

Paints. 

Terra-cotta art pottery.^ 

Chemical and physical appara- 
tus. 

Hops. 

Educational works. 

Capers. 

Olives. 

Salt. 

Olive oil. 

Parian statuary. 

Corn and malt-crusher. 

Aerated-water _ machinery and 
bottlmg-machines of sizes. 

Earthenware lavatories. 

Pumps. 

Fire-engines. 

Hospital bath _ on wheels and 
hospital slop sink. 

Wateyphone and sound-con- 
nector. 

Metallurgic products. 

Spectacles, sun- shades, &e. 

Jamaica rum. 

Old Tom. 

Lubricating oils. 

Galvanized buckets, pails, 
scoops, &c. 

Satins, velvets, brocades, and 
other upholstery silks. 

Books on select orcliadaceous 
plants with hand-painted draw- 
ings. 

“Essex” direct-action steam- 
pumps. 

Donkey-pump (steam or hand). 

Annular sail wind-engine. 

Water-wheel. 

Treble ram-pump. 

Chain-pumps. 
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Silver Meba.l.] 


List of Awards. 


[Great Britain. 


Warner, & Sons, Jolin, Crescent Foundry, Eotary hand-power irrigatoV. 
London, E G. 

Ditto ditto ... Sewage-pumps. 

Ditto ditto ... Horse and hullocli: gear for deep- 

well steam-pumps. 

Ditto ditto ... Eotary garden- engine. 

Ditto ditto - .. Garden-syringes. 

Ditto ditto .. Brass deep-well pumps. 

Ditto ditto ... Brass and iron pumps. 

Ditto ditto ... Portable fire-engines, steam- 

•engine, “ The Walton.” 

Ditto ditto ... Brass taps, plumbers’, and wajer- 

worlc fittings. 

Ditto ditto ... Church and hand bells. 

Waterlow & Sons, Limited, London and Cal- Plain and water-marked papers 
cutta. for bank-notes, cheques, &c. 

West & Co., H. J., London ... ... Ice-makmg machinery, ether 

principle. 

Westley, Eichards & Co», Limited, London ... Implements of the chase. 
Whitehoiise & Co., Tipton Hall Iron and Corrugated iron for roofing. 
Cham Works. 

Wilkinson & Son, 1, Skinner Street, London ... Gold guard-rings. 

Willesden’s Patent Waterproof Paper and Can- Structure of Willesden’s patent 
vas Company, Limited, 34, Cannon Street, paper. 

London, E.C. * 

Wilson Brothers, Todmorden, and 14, Market Bobbins, tubes, and skewers. 
Place, Manchester. 

Wilson & Bentley, London ... ... Bookbinder’s cloth. 

Wing, George, Plane Tree Works, Sheffield ... A collection of carved-pattern 

knives, &c- 

Winstone & Son, B., Shoe Lane, London „. Printing-inks and lithographic 

press. 

Witt, George Pawsey, London ... ... Eice hulling and cleaning ma- 

chine. 

Wright, Frank, Kensington, London ... Hnfermented wine and fruit 

essences. 

Yarrow & Co., London ^ .,. ... Eiver steamers. 

Yates, John, & Co., Birmingham ... ... Tools, plantation implements. 

Yeatman & Co., 119, New Bond Street, Loncton Calisajme cocktail hitters. 

York & Son, 78, Lancaster Eoad, NothinghiU, Photographic lantern slides. 
London. 

Yorkshire Tarnish Company, Eipon ... Tarnishes and alharine. 

Certificate of the Second Class loith Bronze Medal. 

Adams & Eichards, Bridge Street, Wedneshury Axles and springs. 

Aaron, Sons & Co., 13, Jewin Street, London ... Cheap umbrellas. 

Asquith, Wm., Halifax... ,,, ... Lathe, screw-cutting slotting 

machine, drilling-machine. 

Atkinson & Phdipson, Newcastle-on-Tyne ... Whitechapel cart. 

Atmospheric Chum Company, 119, N ew Bond Ice-cream making machine. 
Street, London, W. 

Anstm & Dodson, Cambria Works, Sheffield Engineers’ tools. 

Aveiy, W- & T., London and Birmingham ... Weighing-machines for chemical 

works and tanneries, 

Bailey A Co,, W. H., Salford ... ... Bailey’s hot-air engine. 

Barnett & Foster, London ... ... Aerated waters. 

Ditto ditto ,,, ... Soda-water machinery, filling- 

machinery, patent bottles. 
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Bronze Medax.] 


List of Atcards. 


[Gtreat Britain. 


Becker, F. E. & Co., 34 Maidea Lane, Oovent 
G-ardea, London, 

Belfast Eope Work Company, Limited, Belfast 
Bevington, Ttbomas, Hanley, Staffordshire 
Bolline: & Lowe, Lawrence Ponntney Hill, 
London. 

Boote, T. & R, Burslem, Staffordshire 

Ditto ditto 

Box & Go., Dudley 

Ditto ditto 

Bratby & Hinchliffe, Sandford St., Ancoats, 
Manchester. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Brecknell, Turner & Co., London ... 

Brown & Co., Wm., London 
Brown & Co., J. & H., Ettrick Mills, Selkirk, 
Scotland. 

Burgess, W. & C. T., Brentwood, Essex, & 
London. 

Burgoyne, Burbridges, Cyraix, and Farries, 
1&, Coleman Street, London, 

Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., Snow HUl Build- 
ings, London. 

Ditto ditto ditto 


Capell, E. A., London ... 

Causton & Sons, Sir Joseph, 47, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C. 

Cochrane & Oo., Birkenhead 
Codd & Eylands, London 

Cradock & Co , George, Wakefield 
Craven, Dunnill <fe Co., Limited, Jackfield 

Works, near Eon Bridge, Shropsldre. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Dale, H. & E. J., 26, Ludgate Street, London,., 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Dales, John T., 287, • Crystal Palace Road, 
London, S.E. I 

Daniell, S. A., Birmingham 
Ditto ditto 

Dean & Son, 160, Fleet Street, London 
DeSell & Co., London 

Dick, Kerr & Co., 101, Leadenhall Street, 
London. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Dixon, A., London ... 

Doulton & Co'., Lambeth, London 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Dunkerley & Sons, Joseph, Macclesfield 


Chemical ted physical (phEo- 
sophie) apparatus. 

Eopes, lines, and twines. 
Victoria-ware. 

Stock and rails for hand-shiunt- 
ing lines. 

Encaustic, mosaic, and ornament- 
al tiles. 

Pottery. 

Anvils. 

Vices. 

Essences. 

Bottles, syphons. 

Saddle and skin soaps. 
Stationery. 

Fancy woollen tweeds* 

Water-lift for hand or bullock 
power. 

Drugs and medicines. 

Elixoids, hazeline. 

Dialysed iron, hypodermic 

tablets, Wyeth compressed 

tablets. 

Thermantidote. 

Iron show tablets. 

I 20-H.P. vertical boiler. 

Patent globe-stoppered aerated- 
water bottles. 

Iron and steel wire ropes. 
Encaustic, mosaic, and orna- 
mental tiles. 

Porcelain and pottery. 

Camera with double back and 
Dale’s patent duplex back. 
Chemical and physical (philo- 
sophic) apparatus. 

Dubbin. 

Copying-presses and dies. 
Engineers’ tools. 

Hlustrated books for children. 
Brandy. 

Permanent-way for light rail- 
ways. 

Engine for permanent light raff, 
way. 

Permanent- way for railways. 
Radiating tile stoves.. 

Terra cotta. 

Professor Bernay’s manganous 
carbon filter. 

Telegraph-pipes for underground 
wires, with water-tight joints. 
Silk scarves and han&erchiefsu 
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Bronze Medal.] 


Lid of Au'cirds. 


[Great Britain. 


Eagle Edge Tool* Co., Ld, Eagle Works, Plantation tools and implements. 
Wolverhampton. 

Easterbrook, Allcard tfc Wild, Sheffield ... Models of engineers’ hand-tools 

and railway-tools. 

-Edgington, Benjamin, 2, Bridge Street, London Tents. 

Bridge, London, S E. 

Ellwood & Sons, John, 24, Great Charlotte Hats, caps, and helmets. 

Street, Blaekfriars Bead, London. 

Engert & Bolfe, Barchester Street, Poplar, Felt. 

London. 

Evans, Lescher & Webb, 60, Bartholomew Laver’s drugirists’ and Hawley’s 
Close, London. counter adjuncts. 

Evans, Sons <fc Co., 66, Hanover Street, Liver- Montserrat lime- juice prepara- 
pool. tions. 

Evans & Son, J., Wolverhampton ... Tomkm’s patent Cornish steam- 

pumps. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Ordmary hand-pumps, lift and 

force hand-pumps, deep-wcllaiid 
galvanised well pumps. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, London ... ... Electro-platedware. 

Farmer, Robey, Brown & Co., Gamsborongh .. 8-H.P. portable engine, 3-H P. 

portable engine, 3-IE.P. vertical 
engine with boiler. 

Farnley Iron Co., Limited, Leeds, Yorkshire .. Glazed bricks. 

Fell & Co., Ld., Thomas, Newcastle- on-Tyne ... Earthenware. 

Flatau & Co., A. & W., London and Northampton Boots, shoes, and slippers. 

Fowler & Co., John, Leeds ... ... Bollmg-stock for light railways. 

Francis & Co., London ... .. Portland cement made m 

Europe. 

Fraser & Co., A. B., Liverpool ... ... “Acme” patent spring safety 

valve. 

Gandy, Maurice, 5, Ansdell Street, Liverpool ... Cotton belting. 

Gibbs, George, 29, Corn Street, Bristol ... Implements of the chase. 

Gilbey, W. & A., London ... ... Port, 

Ditto ditto ... ... Brandy. 

Gilion & Co., John, Leith ... . Cordials. 

Ditto ditto ... Potted fish of all kinds. 

Glenboig Union Fire Clay Co,, Ld,, 4, West Fire bricks and clay. 

Begent Street, Glasgow. 

Gosnell & Co., John, London ... ••• Bnisliware for the toilet. 

Gould, Job, Yeovil, Somerset ... ... Cords and tvnne' 

Greenwood & Batley, Leeds ... ... Lathe. ' 

Greig & Co., Begent’s Works, Edinburgh ... Greig’s tea-roller. 

Griffin & Co., T. P., London ... ... Sparkling ale. 

Gulliver & Co., Samuel, Aylesbury Whiskey, cura9oa. 

Gutierres, Flugel & Co., 26 Mark Lane, London Sherries. 

Harper & Co., Aberdeen ... ... Model of wii’e suspension foot 

bridge. 

Harris, H., Northampton ... Boots, shoes, and slipipers. 

Harrison, J ohn, Lintnorpe ... “ Linthorpe ” art pottery. 

Hayward, Tyler & Co., London ... ... 4-H P. “Brahma” hqpizontal 

engine and boiler. 

Ditto ditto ... . A Calif orman pump. 

Ditto ditto ... .. Sankey and Barrett’s patent 

syphon bottles. 

Hazlehui'st & Sons, Camden Works, Bimcorn .. Soaps. 

Hemingway & Co , Trafalgar Street, Bradford Baking-powder and corn-flour. 
Hendry, Whyte, & Strachan, National Floor- Floor-cloth and linoleum, 
cloth &, Lmoleum Works, Kircaldy, Scotland. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Amirds. 


[Great Briiain. 


Henry, Alexander, 118, Pall Mall, London . . . 

Ditto ditto 

Hepburn & Gale, London 
Hewlett & Son, Charles J., 49, Charlotte Street, 
Shoreditch, London. 

Hillman, Herbert & Cooper, Premier Worhs, 
Coventry. 

Hindley, E. S., Dorset ... 

Hockin, Wilson & Co., 38, Duke Street, Man- 
chester Square, London. 

Holland & Co., Deptford Distillery, London . . 
Hollis, Isaac, Birmingham 

Holt, Box, & Co., WHLenhall 
Ditto ditto 

Hudson, Eobert, Gddei’some Poundry, near 
Leeds. 

Humphries, E., Pershore, Warwickshire 


Huxham cfe Browns, Exeter 

Jeffries & Co, Wood Street, Woolwich 

Jenkinson & Co., W., 44, London Wall, London 
Johuson & Co., Christopher, Sheffield 
Johnson & Nephew, Eiohard, Manchester 

Johnson Brothers, Hull 
Johnston, Harvester, Co., Ld , London 
Jones Brothers, Ld,, Middlesborough 
Jones & Co , Frederick, Perrin Street, London 
Joseph & Co., B. H , Birmmgham ... 

Keiller & Sons, James, Dundee 
Kennedy’s Patent Water-Meter Co , Kilmarnock 
Kennck & Sons, Archibald W., Bromwich 
Kinmond, J. 0 , Leamington 
Kmg Harrison, Geo,, The Lye Fire-clay and 
Brick Works, Lye, near Stourbridge, Eng- 
land. 

Eirkman & Co., Londoa 
Ditto ditto 

Lancaster, Charles, 151, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Lancaster, Alfred, 27, South Audley Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London. 

Lawrence & Porter, England 
LeEoy & Co., London ... 


Levi, J., & Co,, London 
Light, C. & E,, London 

Lillywhite, Fronde & Co., James, 4, Newington 
Causeway, London, S.B. 

Lord, J. C. & W., Biimingham „. 


Army revolver. 

Double-barrelled pistol. 

Leather belting. 

Pharmaceutical preparations and 
drugs 

Tricycles. 

Double-barrel single ' action 
pump. 

Seidlitz powders and chemicals. 

Unsweetened gin. 

A collection of implements of the 
chase. 

Brass locks and padlocks. 

Japanned and galvanised pad- 
locks. 

Stock and rails for hand-shunt- 
ing lines. 

lO-H P. portable steam-engine, 
2 cylinders, a vertical steam- 
engine and boiler combined. 

Steam-pumps. 

Gear for archery, lawn tennis, 
cricket, and other games. 

A collection of harness. 

Cutlery. 

Fencing materials, wire stand- 
ards. 

Dry colour and white lead. 

“Harvester” Johnston’s j)atent. 

Boiler-plates. 

Silicate cotton. 

Jewelry. 

Jams, jellies, and marmalade. 

Kennedy’s patent water-meter. 

“ Enterprise ” drug-mill. 

Tea-roller. 

Fire bricks and clay. 


Grand pianofortes. 

Upright cottage pianos. 

Four-barrelled pistols. 

Military rifles. 

Implements of the chase. 

Centrifugal pump. 

Patent cement for preventing 
loss of steam in boilers imd 
pijies and undue heat m engine- 
rooms. 

Surveymg and nautical instru- 
ments. 

Furniture. 

Gear for archery, Jawm tennis, 
cricket, and other games. 

W.-I. fire-proof safes and chests. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


Imi of Awards, 


[Great Britain, 


Lord, J. C, & W., Birmingliam ... i Collection of kardware, lodes, 

' padlocks, and engineers’ tools. 
Ditto ditto ... ... Mill handing, &c. 

Lorrimer & Co., 42 & 44, Hargraye Park Poad, European essences. 

London. 

Ditto ditto ... Drugs and medicines. 

Ditto ditto ... Syrups and cordials, 

Loudon Brothers, Glasgow ... ... Pumps. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Workshop machine and tools. 

Maekay, A. & B , Glasgow ... Glen Ealloch " Scotch whiskey. 

Maignen & Go , N ormandm. Great Tower Street, Sparkling sauternechampagne. 
London. 

Main & Co., A. &,J., 25, Hope Street, Glasgow Galyanised ironhnilding adapted 

for a tea factory. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Stock and rails for hand-shunting 

lines. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Fencing materials, wire standard. 

Malkin, Edge & Co., Burslem ... ... Encaustic tiles and mosaics 

Marshall, Sons & Co., Ld., Gainsborough ... “Eureka” tea-sortmg machine. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Flour-mills. 

Martin & Son, London ... ... Spectacles, sunshades, &c. 

Mason & Sons, D., Birmingham ... ... Harness. 

Massey, B. & S , Manchester ... ... Steam hammer. 

Max Sugar, London ... ... ... Ornamental glassware. 

Maynard, Harris & Co., 126, LeadenEall Street, Mihtary tunic and trimmings, 
London, E.O. 

Merryweather & Co., London ... .. Deep-well pump. 

Moreton & Co., H., 90, Cannon Street, London, The “ Wallace ” entrenching 
E.O. tools . 

Muller, H. L., Birmingham ... Alpha portable gas-making 

machine. 

Hettlefolds, Id., Birmingham ... ... Storer’s .patent suet lubricator 

with special adaptation for 
locomotiyes. 

Newall & Co., B. S., Gateshead-on-Tyne ... Iron, steel, and copper ores. 
Newcastle Chilled Shot Co., Ld., Gateshead-on- Chilled shot. , 

Tyne. 

Newland & Co,, E., Coventry ... ... Horizontal high-pressure steam- 

engines. 

!Nicholls & Co., F. V., Jermyn Street, London, A collection of harness. 

S W. 

Patterson & Cooper, London .. ... Electric bells. 

Patteson, J. H., Oxford Street, Manchester ... Encaustic, mosaic, and orna- 
mental tiles. 

Peace, W. K, & C., Eagle Works, Shej0S.eld ... Files, steel-edge tools, hammers, 

and engineers’ tools. 

Penman & Co., Glasgow ... ... A Lancashire and a Cornish 

steam-boiler. 

Piggott & Co., T., Birmingham ... ... Ice-ma,king machinery, etlier 

principle. 

Player, W. J, J., Engineer, Lionel Street, Bir- Forging-hammer, bench planish- 
mingham. ing hammer. 

Potosi Company, Birmingham ... ... Potosi-metal spoons and forks. 

Potter, F. W., Finsbury, London ... ... Oopper-coyered telegraph-wire. 

Pound &, Oo., John, Leadenhall Street, London, Cutlery. 

E.O. 

PreTet & Co., 0., London ... ... Preserved dried vegetables. 

Ditto ditto ... ,,, Compressed, dried, preserved 

1 soups. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of An-ards. 


[Great BritaiJt. 


Price, Geo., 'Wolverhampton ... ... Iron safes. 

Pulsometer Engineering Company, London ... Pulsometer-pnmps. 

Eamsden, Camm & Co., BrigWise, York- Iron and steel wire, &c. 
shire. 

Eansomes, Sims & Jeffries, Ld., Ipswich and 6-H.P. portable steam-engine 
London. arranged for straw fuel. 

Pawson Brothers, Sheffield ... ... Cutlery. 

Peid & Co., Ben., Aberdeen ... ... Hand-threshing machine. 

Eeilly <& Co., E. M., London .. ... Implements of the chase. 

Eejnolds & Sons, John, Crown Cut Hail Works, Cut nails and tacks. 

Birmmgham. 

Eeynolds & Co., E. W., Acorn Works, Black- A collection of wood-working 
friars, London. machines. 

Eichards & Atkinson, Manchester ... Light- wood working machinery. 

Ditto ditto ... Wrought-iron pulleys. 

Ditto ditto .. Hangers and shafting. 

Eichards & Co., Theo., Birmingham ... Edge-tools. 

Eobey & Co., Lmcoln ... ... .. 20-H.P. horizontal engine, 4-H.P, 

vertical engine and boiler. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Threshing-machine. 

Eobins & Co., Limited, Defrie’s Yictoria Brand, Defrie's Victoria-brand Portland 
London. ■ cement. 

Eock Brothers Ld., London ... ... Account-books and office requi- 

sites. 

Eowland, Ward & Co., 166, Piccadilly, Natural history collection. 
London. 

Eucker, Jr., & Co , M. D., Letchford’s Build- Bicycles. 

ings, Betlmal Green Junction, London, E. 

Euston, Proctor & Co , Lmcoln .. ... Centrifugal pumps. 

Ey lands Brothers, Limited, Warrington ... Eencing materials, wire stan- 
dards. 

Samnell & Son, A.., London ... ... Kepeaters, chronographs, calen- 

dar watches, &c. 

Scott & Sons, G. W., Old Compton Street, Soho, Blue and white enamelledware. 
London, W.C. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Metal canteen fitted with cook- 

ing appbances. 

Shanks & Son, Alexander, Arbroath and Compound double action steam- 

London. engine with boilers. “ Caledo- 

nian ” horizontal steam-engine. 

Sheldon & Co., Canon Foundry, Deepfields ... Tin and enamelware. 

Sibcated Carbon Filtsr Company, London ... Silicate carbon filters. 

Skidmore, H. P., Atlas Tube Works, Netherton, Tubes and fittings for gas, steam, 
near Dudley. and water, stocks, taps, dies, 

&c. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Garden-seats. 

Skinner & Co., Thos , Exeter ... ... Aerated waters. 

Smith & McLean, Glasgow ... ... Corrugated and enamelled iron 

roofing. 

SociAte des Lnnetiers, London ... ... Scientific instruments and optical 

glasses. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Spectacles, sunshades, &c. 

Sonttar & Son, W., Birmingham ... ... Gas chandeliers. 

Steward, J. H., 406, Strand, London Surveying and nautical instru- 

ments. 

Stiff & Sons, James, Lambeth, London ... Weatherly disconnector, waste- 

water trap. 

Storey & Sons, Isaac, Manchester ... Finished brassworks, steam 

valves. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


Lkt of Awards. 


[Qbeat Beitain. 


Lord, J, 0. &. W., BirDUAgliani ... 

Ditto ditto 

Lorrimer & Co., 42 & 44, Hargrayo Part Eoad, 
London. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Loudon Brothers, G lasgow 
Ditto ditto 

aVTactay, A. B., Glasgow 
Maignen & Go., Normandin, Great Tower Street, 
London. 

Main &; Co., A. &,J., 26, Hope Street, Glasgow 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Maltin, Edge & Co., Burslem 
Marshall, Sons & Co., Ld., Gainsborough 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Martin & Sou, London 
Mason & Sons, D., Birmingbam ... 

Massey, B. & S , Manchester 
Mas Sugar, London 

Maynard, Harris & Co,, 126, Lcadenliall Street, 
London, E.O. 

Merryweather & Co., London 

Moreton & Co., H., 90, Cannon Street, London, 

E.C. 

Muller, H. L., Birmingham 
Nettlefolds, Ld., Birmingham 


NewaU. & Co., R. S , Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Newcastle Chilled Shot Co., Ld,, Gateshead-on- 
Tyne. 

Newland & Co,, E., Coventry 

Nieholls & Co., E. Y., Jermyn Street, London, 
S.W. 

Patterson & Cooper, London 

Patteson, J. H., Oxford Street, Manchester ... 

Peace, W. K. & C., Eagle Works, Sheffield ... 

Penman & Co., Glasgow 

Piggott & Co., T., Birmingham 

Player, W. J. J., Engineer, Lionel Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Potosi Oonmany, Birmingham 
Potter, P. W., Finsbury, London ... 

Pound & Co., John, Leadenhall Street, London, 


j Collection of hardware, locks, 
' padlocks, and engineers’ tools. 
Mill banding, &a. 

European essences. 

Drugs and medicines. 

Syrups and cordials. 

Pumps. 

Workshop machine and tools. 

“ Glen Ealloch ” Scotch whiskey. 
Sparkling sauternechampagne. 

Galvanised iron building adapted 
for a tea factory. 

Stock and rails for hand-shuntina: 
lines. 

Fencing materials, wire standard. 
Encaustic tiles and mosaics 
“ Eureka ” tea-sorting machme. 
Flour-mills. 

Spectacles, sunshades, &c. 
Harness. 

Steam hammer. 

Ornamental glassware. 

Mihtary tunic and trimmings. 

Deep-well pump. 

The “ Wallace ” fentrenching 
tools . 

Alpha portable gas-making 
machine. 

Storer’s .patent suet lubricator 
with s;^ecial adaptation for 
locomotives. 

Iron, steel, and copper ores- 
ChiUed shot. 

Horizontal high-pressure steam- 
engines. 

A collection of harness. 

Electric hells. 

! Encaustic, mosaic, and orna- 
mental tiles. 

Files, steel-edge tools, hammers, 
and engineers’ tools. 

A Lancashire and a Cornish 
steam-boiler. 

Ice-making machinery, ether 
principle. 

Forging-bammer, bench planish- 
iag hammer. 

Potosi-metal spoons and forks. 
Copper-covered telegraph-wire. 
Cutlery. 


Pre-^t & Co., C., London ... ... Preserved dried vegetables. 

Ditto ditto ... I Compressed, dried, preserved 

1 soups. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of An'ards. 


[Great BRiTAilyr. 


Price, Geo., Wolverliainpton 
Pulsometer Engineering Company, London ... 
Eamsden, Camm & Co., Brigliouse, York- 
shire. 

Pansomes, Sims & Jeffries, Ld., Ipswich and 
London. 

Paws on Brothers, Sheffield 
Peid & Co., Ben., Aberdeen ... 

Peilly & Co., B. M., London 
Reynolds & Sons, John, Crown Cut JiTail Works, 
Birmingham. 

Refolds & Co., E. W., Acorn Works, Black- 
friars, London. 

Richards & Atkinson, Manchester 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Richards & Co., Theo., Birmingham 
Robey & Co., Lmeoln ... 

Ditto ditto 

Robins & Co., Limited, Defrie’s Victoria Brand, 
London. 

Rook Brothers Ld,, London 

Rowland, Ward & Co., 166, Piccadilly, 
London. 

Rucker, Jr., & Co, M. D., Letchford’s Build- 
ings, Bethnal Green Junction, London, E. 
Ruston, Proctor & Co , Lincoln 
Ry lands Brothers, Limited, Warrington 

Samuell & Son, A., London 

Scott & Sons, G. W., Old Compton Street, Soho, 
London, W.C. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Shanks & Son, Alexander, Arbroath and 

London. 

Sheldon & Co., Canon Eoundry, Deepfields 
Sibcated Carbon Eilt»r Company, London 
Skidmore, H. P., Atlas Tube Works, Netherton, 
near Dudley. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Skinner & Co., Thos , Exeter 
Smith & McLean, Glasgow 

Soci^td des Lunetiers, London ... ... i 

Ditto ditto 

Souttar & Son, W., Birmingham ... 

Steward, J. H., 406, Strand, London ... 

Stiff & Sons, James, Lambeth, London 

Storey & Sons, Isaac, Manchester ... 


Iron safes. 

Pulsometer-pumps. 

Iron and steel wire, &c. 

6-H.P. portable steam-engine 
arranged for straw fuel. 

Cutlery. 

Hand-threshing machine. 

Implements of the chase. 

Cut nails and tacks. 

A collection of wood-working 
machines. 

Light-wood working machinery. 

Wrought-iron pulleys. 

Hangers and shafting. 

Edge-tools. 

20-H P. horizontal engine, 4-H.P. 
Tertical engine and boiler. 

Threshing-machine. 

Defrie’s victoria-brand Portland 
cement. 

Account-books and office requi- 
sites. 

Hatimal history collection. 

Bicycles. 

Centrifugal pumps. 

Fencing materials, wire stan- 
dards. 

Repeaters, chronographs, calen- 
dar watches, &c. 

Blue and white enamelledware. 

Metal canteen fitted with cook- 
ing appliances. 

Compound double action steam- 
engine with boilers. “ Caledo- 
nian ” horizontal steam-engine. 

Tin and enamelware. 

Silicate carbon filters. 

Tubes and fittings for gas, steam, 
and water, stocks, taps, dies, 
&c. 

Garden-seats. 

Aerated waters. 

Corrugated and enamelled iron 
roofing. 

Scientific instruments and optical 
glasses. 

Spectacles, sunshades, &c. 

Gas chandeliers. 

Surveying and nautical instru- 
ments. 

Weatherly disconnector, waste- 
water trap. 

Finished brassworks, steam 
valves. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Au'avds. 


[Great Britain. 


Summers & Co., William, Milk Street, Bristol . 
Tliomas & Co., J. J., London 
Ditto ditto 

Tkomson & Co., Grace Clinrck Street, London 

Tkornliill & Co., W., London 
TuUis & Son, Jotn, St. Ann’s Leather Works, 
Glasgow. 

TiiUoch & Sons, W., London 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Tnrnlmll, Matthew, Sunderland ... 

Turner, E. E. & F., Ipswich 
Turner, Naylor & Marples, Sheffield 


Tylor & Sons, J., 2, Newgate Street, London ... 
Yyse, Sons & Co., 76, Wood Street, London 
Wagner & Gerstley, London 
Warner & Sons, John, Crescent Foundry, Lon- 
don, E.O. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Wehley & Son, P., Birmingham ... 
Ditto ditto 


Westley Eiehards & Co., Limited ... 

Whiteeross Wire and Iron Company, Limited, 
Warrington, 


Whitfield & Co., F, Birmingham ... 
Whitehouse & Co , Tipton Hall Iron and Chain 
Works, Tipton. 

Wdls & Son. A. W., Park MiUs, Neckhills, 
Birmingham. j 

Wilson & Co., A., London 


Wright & Butler, New John Street West, 
Birmingham. • 

Wright & Co., George, 16d, Westminster 
Bridge Eoad, London, S.E. 

Yarrow & Oo., Poplar 


Yates & Co., John, Birmingham ••• 

^raffin Light and Mineral Oil Co., 
Ld. 7, We^George Street, Glasgow. 
Yuceat^o & Wolffi, 19, Charterhouse Street, 
Holborn Viaduct, London 
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Aerated waters. 

Garden furniture. 

Wire-work for gardens. 
Corrugated and enamelled u’ou 
roofing. 

Cutlery. 

Cotton belting. 

Pickles. > 

Sanccs. 

Curry-powder. 

Pressed glassware. 

Vertical engine and boiler. 
Edge-tools, engineers’ tools, 
joiners’ tools, planes, hammers, 
&c. 

Positive water-meter. 

Perfect safety canopy cot. 

Silver ]ewelry. 

Brass steam fittings. 

Copper cooking utensils. 
Galvanised-iroh pump for liquid 
manures. 

Aquajcct in pail, police fire- 
engine. 

Water-barrows. 

Boilers and vortical, diagonal, 
and horizontal stoam-engmc.s. 
Centrifugal pumps. 

Water-coolmg apparatus. 
Implements of tlie cha.so. 

A collection of revolvers. 

Match rifle, sights, &c. 
Galvanised wire, rolled and drawn 
iron and steel wire.s, telograpli 
and telephone wu-es, galvan- 
ised stands, &c. 

Iron .safes. 

Fire-bricks and clay. 

Plantation tools and implements. 

" Vauxliall” donkey steam-pump, 
and excelsior horizontal steam- 
pumps. 

Lamps. 

Neoteric billiard and dining- 
table. 

Model and designs of a stern- 
wheel steamer for Indian river 
navigation. 

Augurs, jilano irons, hammora, 
carpenters’ L-ols, &c. 

Lamps. 

“ Typograph” writing and copy- 
ing aiiparatua. 



Thihd Class.] 


Lid of A wards. 


[Great Britain 


Certificate of the Third Class. 

Atmosplieric Cliurn Company, 119, New Bond Grranite enamelledware. 

Street, London, N. 

Ayres, F. IL, London ... ... Gear for areLcvy, lawn tennis, 

cricket, and other games., 

Barker, J. D., Glasgow ... ... Fancy printed cotton umbrellas. 

Bos & Co., Dudley ... . . ... Drawing-instruments and scales. 

Ditto ... ... ... Bolts and nuts. 

Ditto .. . . . , Chains and rivets. 

Brathy & Hirichliffe, Sandford Street, An- Maehmery for making aerated 
coats, Manchester. waters. 

Briggs &, Co. 3, Marsden Square, Manchester .. Transferring paper for embroi- 
dery. 

Bristol Waggon Company, Limited ... Croyden cart. 

Britannia Company, Colchester, England ... Lock-stitch sewing-machines. 

Ditto ditto . . ... Self-acting foot-lathes. 

Brown & Co., William, London ... ... Stationery. 

Burrell & Sons, C., Tlietford . . , Portable engines. 

# Camuset, Jules, Great Tower Street, London .... Champagne wine 

Cathcart, G. & E , Ayr . , “ Carriok ” Scotch whiskey. 

Clarke, Samuel, Pyramid Night Light Works, Pyramid night lights and 
Child’s Hill, London , warmers. 

Clarke A Sons, W. G, Anchor Patent Biscuit Flour, 

Works, Limehouso, London. 

Coates A Co., D., Plymouth ... ... Plymouth gin. 

Cochrane, J., Glasgow ... ... ... Self-acting or hand steam- 

hammer. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Horizontal high pressure expan- 

sion steam-engines with boil- 
ers. 

Coventry Machinists’ Company, Limited ... Tricycles and bicycles. 

Dickson Brothers A Co, Waverley Works, Files, hammers, and edge-tools. ' 
Sheiheld 

Distnrnal A Co,, Bicliard, Wedneshury .. Axles and springs. 

Donlton A Co., Lambeth, London ... .. Sewer- gas mterceptor. 

Ditto ditto . . ... Mud-mtercepter. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Plumbago crucibles. 

East Yorkshire Cart and Waggon Company, Iron axles and wheels. 

Limited, Beverley. ... 

Edgington, Benjamin^ Bridge Street, London Trestle hammock. 

Bridge. 

George A Co., E. J., Swansea South Wales ... Fencing materia!^, wire stand- 
ards. 

Gilbcy, W. A A., London ... ... Sherries. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Scotch whiskey. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Quinine sherry. 

Haggle Brothers, Gateshead-on-Tyne .... Wire ropes for ccllieries, • 

Hemingway A Co„ S., Trafalgar Street, Brad- Dry soap, 
ford. 

Henry, Alexander, 118, Pall Mall, London ... Breech-loading military rifle. 
Hepton A Son, Wm„ Hiinslot Lane, Leeds ... Brass fittings for gas, steam, and 

water, copper works for various 
purposc.s. 

Hindley, E. S , Bonr Ion, Dorset ... ... “Alcafar” 3-H.P. engine and 

4-H.P. boiler combined on 
wheels and shafts, 3-H.P. 
diagonal engine and boiler on 
wheel and shafts, 4-H.P. 
horizontal engine. 



Third Class.] 


List of Awards. 


[Cheat Bhitain. 


Hindley, E. S., Bourton, Dorset ... 


Hornsby & Sons, E., Lincolnsliire 
Lee & Hunt, Hottingbam, England 

Ditto ditto 

Lennan & Son, Dublin 

Lion & Oo,, A. J., Type Street, Einsbury, E.O. 
Lai or, Dr , London 

Lotb, Dr. J. T., Atlioll Place, Edinburgh 
Loudon Brothers, Glasgow 
MacLellan, P. & W., Clutha Iron Works, 
Glasgow. 

Marshall & Co,, Aberdeen 

McEwen & Co., Abbey Eoad Works, Stirling 


Saw-bench with hand circular 
saw, tenoning and spoke-onding 
apparatus. 

Portable engines. 

Combined vertical “ Arkwright ” 
engine and boiler. 

Self-acting foot-lathes. 

Collective exhibit of harness. 

Boots, shoos, and slippers. 

Phosphodyne. 

Educational books. 

Horizontal engine. 

Platc-bendiiig, punching, .shear- 
ing, and rail-beudiugniaehiues, 

Preserved fish. 

Perambulators. 


Mills, James, Executors of the late, Bradbuiy, 
near Stockport. 

Mojon Montandon & Co. 

Mumford, A. O-., Colchester 

Eaether ... 

Enbian Manufacturing Company, London 
Patent Tram Materials Company, Ld., London 
Pollock & MacHab, Manchester 
Prince & Symmons, London 
Pulsometer Engineering Company, London ... 
Eeading Iron Works Co., Limited, Eeading ... 
Sheldon & Co., Edward, Canon Eoundry, Dcop- 
fields. 

Simpson &Eook, 9 & 10, Little Britain, London 
Sinclair, J., London 

• 

Smith & Gibb, Manchester, London and Glas- 
gow. 

Thomson & Co., D. J., St. Anthony’s Distillery, 
Leith. 

IJllmers, E., London 
Yezey & Co., Bath 

Warner & Son, John, Crescent Foundry, 
London, E.C. 

Watson, Dr, J. Eorhes, London 
Whitehouse & Co., Tipton Hall Iron and Chain 
Works, Tipton. 

Witt, G. P., London 


I Pins and keys for holders, Ac. 

Gold and silver watches. 
Donkey-pumps, deep-well 3-barrel 
pumps. 

Folding chairs and tables ; ham- 
mocks. 

Furmturo polish. 

Permanent-Avay for -{(Vamways. 
Drillmg-maclmies and lathes. 
Lamps. 

Vertical boilers. 

Engine and boiler. 

Safes. 


Helmets and caps. 

Dick’s patent manual firo-engino 
and irrigator. 

Scotch whiskey. 

Old Tom. 

Printing and papcr-cniling 
machinery. 

Mail phaifbn. 

Copper portable hospital baths. 

Hats and helmets 

Patent self-acting lubricator. 

8-H.P, horizontal steam-engine, 
steel :for boilers, ship platos 
and fittings. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Bagn all, W, G., Stafford 

Bodega Company, Ld., South Exchange Place, 
Glasgow. 

Bristol Waggon Co., Ld. 

Field, Sons & Co., 28, Mincing Lane, London’*’ 
Gilbey, W, A A., London 


[ Permanent-way for light rail- 
ways. 

Scotch whiskey. 

Phaeton with hood. 

Scotch whiskey. 

Champagne wme. 



Fourth Class.] 


List of Amrds, 


[Great Britatst. 


Gillbey, W. & Y., London ... ... I 

Lewis, G. E., Birmingham 

Llewellin’s Patent Machine Co., Bristol and 
Glasgow. ^ 

Mackie & Co., Glasgow 
Millar & Co., A. 

MaeLellan, P. & W., Clutha Iron Works, 
Glasgow. 

Perrier, M. A. ... ... ... 

Bichards, J. M., Great Bussell Street, London, 

W.C. 

Bigold & Bergmann, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.O. 

Bodgers & Co., Slater 
Scott Brothers, Halifax 

Turner & Sons, B., Old Eactory, Eedcliteh ... 
Vannan, A. &B. 

Wagner & Gerstly, London 


Claret. 

Collective exhibit of implements 
of the chase. 

Time-cheeking machine for 
workmen. 

Scotch whiskey. * 

Irish whiskey. 

Shearing and angle-iron cutting- 
machine. 

Cheap metal and silver watches. 

Lactopeptine. 

Gilt and coloured picture frame 
mouldings. 

“ Thistle blend " whiskey. 

Lathes, slottiag-maehine, and 
pillar-drilling machine. 

Fish-hooks, 

Scotch whiskey. 

Cheap metal and silver watches. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class, 


B agnail, W. G., StalSord 
Ditto ditto 

James & Co., Enos., Birmingham ... 


Bolling-stock for light railways. 
Engines for portable lines with 
sharp curves. 

Collective exhibit of implements 
of the chase. 


BEITISH GUIANA. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Commissioner for British Guiana 
Exhibition Committee 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

McTurk, W. M. 

Plantation “ Enterprise ” 


Rum from various plantations. 
Tonka beans. 

Gum caraman. 

Balsam copaiba. 

Huts. 

Woods. 

Sugar (non-chemical crystals). 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Carrnthers, Mrs. 
Couchman, G. ... 

Exhibition Committee ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Pickles. 

Locust gum. 

Collection of bitters. 

Pickles. 

Photographs of emigrants* 
quarters. 

Sweet cassava flour, tannia flour, 
plantain meal, cassava bread. 
Guinea pepper and dried pepper. 
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Silver Medal ] 


Lid of Awiirds. 


[ElUTrSTI Guiae'a. 


Esliibition Committee ... 
Mernman, W. 

Murphy, J. P. 

iPlantation “ Cane G-rove ” 
Ditto “Houston”,.. 
Steyson, A. C. 


Gillbackei* ^^luc. 

Ditto. 

Bitter cas.savLa Ilnur, jilantiuu 
meal. 

WMtc sugar. 

Cocoa beans. 

Pickles. 


Certificate of the Bccond Class with Bronze Medal. 


Br enmer, J obn, Jr. 
Campbell, John 
Carrutbers, Mrs. 

D’AJmado, Francisco ... 
Esbibitiou Committee ... 
Ditto ... 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Merriman, W. ... 

Ditto 

Murphy, J. P. 

Ditto 

Plantation “ Chateau Margot” 
Ditto “ Hamburg ” 

Ditto “ Peter’s HaU ” 

Ditto “ Beliance ” 

Ditto “Tay mouth Manor” 
Ditto “ Tuschen de Vrienden 
Scott & Co., Demerara , . . 

Smith, W. 

Stevson, A. C. 

Vieira, 0. F. 


Collection of barks. 

Bitter.s. 

Bread-fruit flour and ]ilantaia 
meal. 

Bitters. 

Guava marm.alade and jelly. 
Collection of South Aniericnn 
native Indian pruducL.s and 
inaiiuJ'aetures. 

Caycmip ]icppcr. 

Balata jilaited, &c. 

Gum hyawa, 

Arabian eolToc. 

Silk, grass, and olher fibres. 
Shark-oil and comb-fl'iJi oil. 
T.singlass. 

Suapjicr glue. 

Ooeoa beans. 

White and ycllovr sugar. 
Muscavado sugar. 

Sugar. 

Ditto. 

1 )itto. 

Ditto. 

Honey. 

Cocoa beans. 

Cassava 'flour. 

Aromatic bitters. 


Certificate of the Third Class? 


Ed-ward, Seon 
Exhibition Committee ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Plantation “ Cornelia Ida” 
Ditto “Farm” 

Ditto “ Hampton Court ” 
Ditto “ Leonora ” 

Ditto “ L’Union ” 

Ditto “Mara” 

Ditto “ Versailles ” 

Ditto “ Windsor Forest ” 
Stevson, A. C. 
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Collection of barks. 

Oilseeds. 

Preserved golden apple and 
cherry. 

Laurel oil. 

Balls of Touckong or Coinaco- 
hally gum. 

Sugar. 

Do. 

Sugar refilling crystals. 

Ditto ditto. 

Sugar. 

Sugar refining crystals'. 

Sugar. 

Yellow gi’ocery sugar. 

Koomaka cotton and silk j*otton. 



Fourth Class.] 


Lkt of Awards. 


[British Guiana. 


Certificate of the Fom th Class. 


Plantation “ Houston ” 

Ditto “ Mct-en-Mecrzorg ” 
Stevsou, A. C. 


... Yellow sugar. 

... Sugars. 

... Stewed guava jelly. 


CEyLON. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Agar, A., Ensi Castle ... 

* Bp'de, E., Wellington ... 

D’eSo3’-za, C. H., Colombo 
Ditto ditto 

Ingloton, J. K, Eajawella 
Leecliman, G. <fe W , Colombo 
Ditto ditto 

Skeen & Co., W L. H., Colombo ... 
Williams Brothers, J". P., Heneratagoda 


Certificate of the First 

Christie, T. N., Makeliya 

Deane, H. D., Kintyre 
DeSoyza, C. H., Colombo 
Ditto ditto 
Drieberg, J., Jaella 
Fernando, N. S., Colombo 
Inglcton, J. K, Dumbora 
Lceehman & Co., G. & W., Colombo 
Leo Hedges & Co., Liberia ... 

Madoolkelle Estate ... ... 

Oonoonagalla Estate* 

Vollar, H. J., Pallekelle 
Von Posner, A.„Colombo 


Certificate of the Second Class 

Avishavella Estate 

De Rajepakse, S , Colombo and Kaderane 
Fernando, N. S., Colombo 
Lecchman, G. & W., Colombo 

Ditto & Co., Kadawella Estate ^ 
Macdcaj'-, D., Ferndale ..1 

O ono ona galla E state 
Van dcr'Poorten, J. 

Von Posner, A., Colombo 
Wliittall & Co., Louisa 
Ditto ditto 


Cardamoms. 

Arabian coffee. 

Volatile oils— cinnamon oil. 
Cinnamon. 

Cocoa beans. 

Cocoanut oil. 

Arrowroot. 

Photographs of views in Ceylon. 
Arrowroot. 


Class with Silver Medal. 

Cinchona bark, flowers, leaves, 
&c. 

Arabian coffee. 

Cocoanut oil. 

Citronella oil. 

Cinnamon. 

Nutmegs. 

Ceylon cigars. 

Citronella oil. 

Liberian coffee. 

Cardamoms. 

Tea. 

Cocoa beans. 

Aerated waters. 


with Bronze Medal. 

. Cardamoms. 

. Cinnamon. 

. Cloves. 

. Coir matting. 

. Tea. 

Cardamoms. 

Ditto. 

. Cocoa beans. 

. Patent ice-safe. 

Collection of cinchona barks* 
. Arabian coffee. 
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Third Class.] 


List of Awards. 


[Oeylox. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Avish avell a E state . . . 

Laurie, W. F., 

Maclcay, E., Sembawattie Estate ... 
Mackwood & Co., Galleboddle Estate 
Smith, W., Mattakelly Estate 


Tea. 

Collection of cinchona barks. 
Tea. 


Collection of cinchona barks. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Bosanquet, W. D. 
Leechman, G. & W., 


Hultsdorf Miils 


...I Collection of cinchona barlcs. 
I Cocodnut-oil soap. 


MALTA. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Boorg, M. ... ... I Maltese lace. 

Turnbull, Jr., & Somerville, Yaletta ... Ditto. 

Ditto ditto ... I Cigaretlos and tobacco. 


MAUMTKJS. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Bandon, A. 

De Oharmor, D. Emmerez ... 

De Eosnay, Joly and Langlois ... 

Gnxbert De la Fay & Co., G., Bois Oberi 

Langlois, J., Seychelles 


Vanilla pods. 

Cloves. 

Vanilla pods. 

White sugar product'd by Dr. 

leery’s iiho.sphorio acid )u’uccb.s. 
Vanilla pod.s. 


Certificate of the First Glass with Silver Medal. 


Botanical Garden, Pamplemonsses 
Descubes, A, 

Magasin G4ndxal Des Huiles 
Martial, F. 

Savannah, Mrs. Jamin 


Collection of fibro.s. 

Map of the nsland of Mauritius. 
Cocoainit oil. • 

Collective exhibit of liqueurs. 
Brewer’s crystals. 


CertifwMe of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 


Botanical Garden, Pamplemonsses 
deMontille, M. 

Executive Committee ... 

Highlands Sugar Estate Co. 

Joseph, Louis, Port Louis 
Lienard, E., “ Ch^bel ” 

“Maison Blanche,” Pamplemonsses 
Estate Co. 
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♦. 


Sugar 


Woods. 

Ciimamon. 

Arabian coffee. 

Extra largo crystal and otlicr 
sugars. 

Snuff .s. 

Ostrich feathers. 

Yellow crystal and other sugars . 



Beonzb Medal.] 


List Off Awards, 


[Mauritius. 


Martial, ]?., Carepipe B,oad ... ... Ean-de-Vie de Bibasse distilled 

from rum. 

“ Mount CKoisy^^ Hemp Estate Co. ... Aloe fibre. 

Pipon, Mrs., Laubaumi^re ... ... Arrowroot. 

Tliiery, “ Mon Desert ” ... ... WMte sugar. 

Watson, James ... ... ... Sparkling lemonade. 

Certificate of the Third Ctass, 

Allendy (Mrs) E. le Court de Billot, “ Belle WMte sugars. 

Vue.” 

BouHc & Co , V., “ Belle Hose,” Placq ... Ditto. 

Cassaigne & Co , Tcrracine, Savanno ... Ditto. 

Coinpagnic SuoriMo de Mon Desert, Moka ... Sugar (estra wMte crystals), 
do Conclray, Mrs. Borgault, " Union ” . WMte sugars. 

Des Vcau.^ de Marigny & Co., “ Queen Victoria” Ditto. 

Sauzier, M., “La Flora,” Savanne ... Ditto. 

St. Julicn Central Sugar Estate Co., Flacq ... Ditto. 

Certificate of the Fourth Class* 

Boyer do la Giroday, “ Bon Accueil ” ... I White sugar. 

“Union and Belair” Sugi^ Estate Co,, Ditto. 

Savanno. I 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Arnaud & Co., “ Eich Fund ” ^ ... ... I White sugar. 

Mazery & Co., “Deep Eiver ” ... ... I Ditto. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Certificate of the First Glass and of Gold Medal. 


Brandt & Co., D„ Singapore ... ... I Materials for baskets. 

do.Moriiay, Henry, MalakofE Estate, Province Tapioca. 


Wellesley, Penang. 

Goodonough, B.. B., •Singapore ... 
Hill, Lister & Kay, ditto 

Newton, Howard, . ditto 

Paterson, Simmons & Co., ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto ditto ... 


... Vegetable dyes. 

... Cocoa beans. 

... Woods. 

... Black pepper. 

... White ditto, 

... India-rubber and gutta-percha. 
... Gum copal. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Bastiani. Joseph, High St., Singapore ... Pineapple syrup. 

Brown, Lawrence C., Manager, Gleyar Estate, Mace. 

Delf and^angkat Co., J. H. Lumberg, Proprie- Straits Settlements cigarettes, 
tor, Penang. 

Fisher, T., Singapore ... ... ... Citronella oil. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ••• Pepper, nutmeg, and other oils. 

Johoro CoFec Co., Ld. ... ... ... Liberian oofiee. 
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SiLA^R Medal,] 


List of Awards. [Straits Settlements. 


Co., Joliore Baru, 


Timbers. 


Jobore Steam Saw Mills 
near Singapore. 

Enaggs, W. Walter. Singapore Club 
Maxwell, Hon’ble W. E., Singapore 

Ditto ditto 

Paterson, Simons & Co , Singapore 
Ditto ditto 


Tapioca. 

! Specimens of Malay mats set in 
embroidery. 

Collection of Malay arms. 
Tapnoca. 

Sago. 

Griitta. 

Liberian coSeo. 

Tapioca. 

Damar. 

Silks, sarongs, bandkercliiofs, 

(&C. 

Sampilos of black pepjior. 

Mace. 


Perak, Grovernment State of 

Ditto ditto . , 

Poberts, E. L , Penang Plantations Co., Penang 
Selangor, G-overnment of 
Straits Settlement, GoTernment of ‘ 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Certificate of the Second Class icith Bronze Medah 


Aver Etam Coir Co., Penang 
Pastiam, -Tosepli, Singapiore 
Brandt & Co., D., ditto 
Cerruti, F., ditto 

Pavre & Co., 0., ditto 
HiU, Lister & Eay, ditto 
Pulsford, Francis, Manager Trans-Roan Estate, 
Penang. 

Sandiiands, George M.. Penang ... 

Ditto ditto 

Selangdr, Government of 
Straits Settlements, Government of 

Syers, H. C., Superintendent of Police, Selangor 


Coir fibre and liand-mado ropc.s. 
Pro.served pineapple. 

Yegctable tallow. 

Preserved aiuuia.s. 

Rresorved f i nits. 

Liberian coffee. 

Riim. 


Sample,? of pepper. 

Achcen pepper 
Gutta grip, &c. 

Collection of stuffed birds from 
Malacca. 

Skulls of crocodiles, bosoudais, 
and sambur from tlio Malay 
Peninsula. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Brown & Co., Penang . 

Perak, Government State of 
Pulsford, Francis, Manager, Trans-Rean Estate, 
Penang. 

Selangor, Government of 
Ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto 


Straits Settlements, Government of 


I White sugar and molasses. 

Arabian coffee. 

Refined sugar. 

Block-tin ware. 

Collection of tin oxide and wa.sli- 
dirt. 

Collection of native medicines 
from the state of Sedangor, 
prepared and used by Chinosu, 

Nutmegs. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal 

Redferu, I Cordials and syrups. 

Bensusan, 3 . L., Sydney j Australian mineral specimens. 
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G-old Medal.] 


List of Atmrils. 


[New South Wales. 


Best & Co., M. S., Maitland 
Bonfficr Brothers & Ausonh F. J., Marco- 
hruniiers, Hiuiter Biver 
Bray, James S., 84, Forbes Street and Wooloo- 
mooloo, Sydney. 

Buchanan, W Ih, Killarney, ISTarrahji 
Commissioners for N. S. Wales 

Cox, Hon’blc Geo. H., M.L.C., Mndgee 
Crawford, A. B., Moona Plains, Walcha 
D’Archy, F E., Oxley . 

Dowling, Vincent, Luo, Bylslone 
Harhottle, Biddulph, & Alsop, Etfcamonali, 
jUbury. 

Plogg & Co., S. P., Wynyard Lane, Sydney 
Hume & Pcgriim, Begent Street, Bedfern, 
Sydney. 

Hunt, Bobert A., Deputy Master of the 
Boyal Mint, Sydney. 

Kclman, James, Kii'kton, Branxton 
Laurie, Alexander, Bawdou Vale, Port 
Steplien’s district, 

Lindeniaun, Id. J Cawarra, Paterson 
Munn, A L, Merimbula 
Munro, Alex., Bebeah, Singleton 
Pigiionit, W. C., Hunters’s Hill, near Sydney 
Bichards, Thomas, Government Printer, 
Sydney. 

Sydney Moat Preserving Co., Limited, Moore 
Street, Sydney. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

SutLor, F. B , M.P., Bradwardine, Bathurst 
Wade & Co , Joiiii, Dungog 
White, H. C., Havilah, Mudgee 

Wyndhain, John, Dal wood, Branxton, Hunter 
ilivor. 


Tomato sauce. 

Australiau wines. 

Australian woods. 

Greasy merino ram’s wool. 
Indigenous timbers and other 
forest products. 

Merino ram’s and ewe’s wool. 
Gnms proper. 

Ewes’ hoggets scoured wool. 
Greasy ewe’s- wool. 

Australian wines. 

Colonial enrry-powder. 

Extract of sarsaparilla. 

Coins and medals. 

1 Australian wines. 

Arrowroot. 

Australian wines. 

Oorn-fLonr. 

Australian wines. 

Landscapes. 

Specimens of letter-press print- 
ing and binding. 

Extract of meat. 

Preserved meats. 

Preserved soup. 

Merino ewe’s scoured wool. 
Corn-flour. 

Pure merino Spanish blood- 
wool in grease. 

Austraban wines. 


Certificate of the First Class idtJi Silver Medal. 


Adams, P. F., Surveyor-General, Sydney 

Allen, Jobn, Executors of the late, Stony 
Creek, Young. 

Barnet, James, Colonial Architect, Sydney ... 

Barrett & Co., Buckingham Street, Bedfern, 
Sydney. 

Ditto “ditto ditto 

Black, John Marshall, Ayrdale Cheese Fac- 
tory, Wolnmla, Bega. 

Blencowe, Thomas, Burrawang, near Moss 
Vale. 

Brecht, Carl, Bosemount, Denman 
Bucholtz, F. A., Fredencksburgh, Mndgee 
Caney & Co., Mount Victoria, Bine Mountains 

Clark Brothers, Gullendaddy, Boggahri ... 


Maps, specimens of lithography 
and engraving. 

Wheat. 

Photographs and photo-litho- 
graphs. 

Vinegar. 

Extract of sarsaparilla. 

Cheese. 

Batter. 

Australian wines. 

Ditto ditto. 

Photographic views about Syd- 
ney- 

Merino Lincoln Picklock wool, 
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SiLVEU Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[New South Wales. 


Cook, W. & H., Elizabeth, Street, Sydney 
Cos, AHaster, E., 75, Hunter Street, Sydney ... 


Dadd, Edward, Paddington -• 

Dalton Brothers, Summer Street, Orange 
FaUon, James T., Sydney and ^b^y 
Plemine, George T., Hauteyille, Albury . 
For?ytf & Sbns, James, 17, George Street 

Fr]Ie“lwM°e7st. Hilaire Tineyara, Albury 

Glen Smelting Co., Tent Hill. Smmaville . 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Gorus, John T., Eschol Park, Minto 
Green, Walter C., Johannesburg, Cessnock, 
Hunter Eiver. 

Gray & NeiU, Sandy Eito Corowa ... 

Grice, Joseph, J.P., Wilds Meadows, Biu- 
rawang, near Moss Vale. 

Great Cobar Copper Mining Co., Pitt Street, 
Sydney. ^ 

Hammond & Co , Thomas W., Junee ... 

Eanscombe, William, Nambugga Cheese 
Factory, Bega. 

Harden, Arthur L., Mamlla, Tamworth ... 
Hume & Pegrnm, Eegent St., Eedfern, Sydney 
Jack, David, Inverell ... 

Lackey Wallace & Mills, Wallen dbeen 
Lord, Hon’ble Francis, M. L, C., Burrawang, 
Melon g. 

Mackenzie, John,, F.G.S., Goyernment Exam- 
iner of Coal Fields for N. S. Wales, Hew 
Castle. 

' Manchee, John 0., Glen Moan, Murrurundi . 
Marks & Murphy, .709, George Sreet, Sydney 
Meaker, George, Spring Bank, Bega 
Monk, D. J., 295, Sussex Street, Sydney 
Mines, the Minister for, Sydney 
Ditto ditto 

Hew South Wales, Commissioners for, Sydney 


Ogilvie, Hon’ble E. D., M.L.C., Yugilbar, 
Clarance Eiver. 

Onslow, Mrs., Camden Park, Camden 
Otton, John, Bega 

Paine, J , 96, Elizabeth Street, Waterloo, 
Sydney. 

Penal Department of Hew South Wales 
Postmaster-General, Sydney 


Public Works, Secretary for, Sydney 
Ensf eldt & Co., Emil, Eoyal Arcade, George 
Street, Sydney. 

Seery, Thomas, Turrang, Burrawang, near 
Moss Vale. 

Smallwood, D. J , Caddia Eoad, Pitt Town, 
Hawkeshury Eiver. 

Ditto ditto ditto 


Cat-gutwindow-cords, and strings 
for musical instruments. 
Ethnological collection from 
Australia and the surrouucUug 
islands 
Horse shoes. 

Flour. 

Australian wines. 

Ditto ditto. 

A collection of leather. 

Champagne, 

Tin ingots and bars. 

Smelted tin. 

Au.stralian wines. 

Ditto ditto. 

Paddocked merino ewe’s wool. 
Butter. 

“ Great Oobar ” copper. 

Fine combing merino. 

Cheese. 

Greasy fleece wool. 

Aerated waters. 

Australian wines. 

Washed and scoured ram’s wool. 
Greasy ram’s and ewe’s wool. 

Plan and sections of upper eoal 
measures, and two diagrams of 
upper middle coal, &c. 

Greasy long combing wool. 

Lager beer. 

Hams and bacon. 

Vinegar. 

Geological sketch and map. 
Minerals 

Panoramic view of Sydney and 
photographs of juiblic works. 
Australian wines. 

Maize, buckwheat, and sorglium. 
Cheese. 

Photographic views about 
Sydney. 

Engs, mats, and matting. 

Plan of Post and Ti'legi’apli 
Oihees, Hew South Wales. 
Photographs. 

Photographic portraits. 

Butter. 

Colonial honey. 

Wax. 


ditto 



Silver Medal.] 


'List of Awards. [New South Wales. 


Somcrnlle, Wm., 227, Sussex Street. Sydney 

South Coast aud West Camden Co-operatire 
Society, “Sydney. 

Stephen & Co G-. H., Ivanhoe, Pokolhm, 
Hunter jRiver. 

Sutton, A. W., 284, George Street, Sydney ... 

Tooth, E. L., Island Cheese Factory, Eamaru- 
ka, Boga. 

Trail Bros., Llangollen, Cassilis ... 

Turner & Henderson, 16 and 18, Hunter 
Street, Sydney. 

Tuttle & Co., George and Market Streets, 
Sydney. 

Vicars & Co., J., Sussex Street, Sydney 

Williams, Charles, 204, Crown Street, Sydney 

W^ilkiuson, John A., Coolalta, Branxton, 
Hunter Ei^er. 

Wood, Granville A., 314, George Street, Sydney 

White, J. F. & H., Beltrees, Scone 

White, F. E., Harben Vale, Blanclford 


Gums proper. 

Butter. 

Australian wines. 

Tobacco leaf. 

Cheese. 

Merino combing, maiden ewe’s 
wool. 

Chromo-lithographs of wild 
flowers. 

Photographic portraits. 

Tweeds, plaids, and shawls. 
Marbling, graining, &c. 
Australian wines. 

Photographic portraits. 

Greasy merino wool. 

Pure-bred merino wool. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 


Allen, John, Executors of the late, Stony 
Crook, Young. o i 

Australian Glassware Co., Botany, near Sydney 
Barrett & Co., Buckingham Street, Eedfern, 
Sydney. , 

Ditto ditto ditto 


Beattie, Hugh, Brooklyn, North Wagga ... 
Begg & Son, Glonmore Tannery, Eushentter s 

(late Tb. Boyd), 252, George 
Street, Sydney. „ i. 

Bettmgton, James B , Brindley Park, 
Merriwa , ci j 

Boake, B 0 , Sydney Arcade, Sydney .. 

Bidden Bros, 605-607, George Street, Sydney .. 
Bresnahan, D., Wild’s Meadows, Bnrrawang, 
near Moss Vale. 

Bridle, Wm., Eosovale*, Tumut ... _ ... 

Campbell, D.H., Cunningham Plains, Cunning- 


nani. , o i 

Candolo Butter Co., 37, Sussex Street, Sydney 
Cannon, Manes, Leichardt Street, Waverley ... 
Caspers, Eudolph, Auburn Street, Goulburn ... 


Collingwood Wool-scouring and Fellmongering 
Works, Liverpool. 

Cohen & Levy, Tamworth 

Ditto ditto 1 "* 

Cook, W. & H., 225, Elizabeth Street, Sydney 
Cooma Pastoral, Agricultural, and Ploughing 
Association, Cooma. , 

Cowdery, George, & Edwin E. Thomas, 
Sydney. 


Eam’s comhi'ng wool. 

Aerated-water bottles. 

Aerated waters. 

Patent stoppered aerated-water 
bottles. 

Australian, wines. 

Leather. 

Portraits (photographs). 

Merino wool. 

Portraits (photographs). 
Confectionery. 

Butter. 

Tobacco leaf. 

Wool, merino ewe, greasy. 

Butter. 

Ditto. 

Photographic views taken in 
New South Wales. 

Scoured shpe wool. 

Flour, AX mark. 

Corn meal. 

Paragon fire-kindler. 

Natural mineral water from a 
spring in Cooma. 

Hydra-headed rail, 

1 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[New South .Wales. 


Craven, T. W., 164, Sussex Street, Sydney ... 
Ditto ditto ditto 


Douglas, E. & C., North Yanco, Earan 
Dera. 

Donst, D.j Camden ... ••• ••• 


E. W. G. Co. (A Geddes), 2, Young Street, 

Circular Quay, Sy^ey. _ 
Fetherstonhaugh, C„ Goorianana Baradine, 
Liverpool Plains. -n i. n/r 

Francis, George, Douglas Vale, Port Mac- 

GSTchiiae, Chah Sing, Moulamcin ... 
Guerin, Patrick, 296, Elizabeth Street, Sydney 


Hardie, George, Pitt Street, Sydney 


Hay & Sons, William, Boomanbomanoo 
Mulwala, Murray Eiver district. 

Hayter, Janies, Camden ... 

Herfort, Gustavus, Cooma Sreet, Yaas 
Hodgson, H. W., Elizabeth Street, Sydney ... 
Hudson Bros., Ld., Sydney and Granville 


Hume & Pegrum, Regent Street, Eodfern, 

^^^dS:o ditto ditto 

Isbester, Thomas, Gulgong, near Mudgee 

Jauncey, John, Angledale, Bega .. 

Jones, Evan, Royal Arcade and Hunter Street, 
Sydney. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Lavers, J. V. 117, Eedfern Street, Sydney ... 
MacDonald, John M. L , Wallabadah 
Mather, Thos, Eoslyn, Inverell 
M'Caughoy, Samuel, Coonong, Urana 
Mines, Minister for, Sydney 
Mitchell, James, Table-top Station, Yambla, 
near Albury. 

Moore, John, Sr., Burrawang, near Moss 
Vale. 

MoSat, Josiah, IJralla ... 

Mulholland, Geo. Jas., Oura, Wagga-Wagga 
Murray, George, Sydney 


Munsie, Samuel, Kelvin Grove Farm, near 
UraUa, New England. 

New South W ales, Commissioners for 


Richards, Thomas, Government Printer, 
Sydney. 

Robertson, D F., Brungle, near Tumut 
Sloane, Alex. E., Mulwala, Murray River 
district. 

South Coast and West Camden Co-operative 
Company, Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Taylor, Sarah M., Burwood, near Sydney 
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Butter. 

Peas, oats, Capo barloy, and 
maize 

Australian merino wool. 

Black sorghum, planter’s friend, 
aiidj)oaii millet. 

Leather. 

Mndgeo and Collaroy hogget 
ram’s wool 
Australian wines, 

Four-skirted fleeces, greasy wool. 
A collective exhibit of li'aruc.s.s, 
&c. 

Brass castings and steam fit- 
tings. 

Paddocked merino wool. 

Oaten hay and lucerne hay. 
Photographic \ lews. 

Self-acting vcnetian-blimls. 
Railway materials, axles, sjuings, 
&c. 

Cordials and syrups. 

Liqueurs. 

Wheat, harlcy, oats, and ryo. 
Cheese. 

Platcdwaro and moimtod emu 
eggs. 

Coming-press. 

Laver’s chlorozone. 

Merino cwos’ skirtod-fleceo wool. 
Australian wines. 

Greasy merino combing wool. 
Maps of minorai areas. 

Merino wool. 

Butter. ^ 

Wheat. 

General and .stud flock wool. 

Paper and wool felt, paper bags, 
broum and printing-paper. 
Wheat and maize. 

A collection of stuffed animals, 
&c. 

Photograpic views. 

Wheat (white lammas). 
Paddocked merino ram’s and 
ewo’s wool. 

Cheese. 

Hams and bacon. 

Jams and jellies. 



Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. [New South Wales. 


Turner & Henderson, 16 and 18, Himtor 
Street, Sydney. 

Wel)l) Co., Ballinrst 
Wkitty, H. T., Taramia, Coro’vra 
Wren, Henry, Kamarulia, Bega ... ^ 


Landscape photographs in 
album. 

Tlonr, 

Greasy merino combing -wool. 
Cheese. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


At.Tiin & Hordcr, Jolm Street, Singleton 
Batson & Atwater, 8, Bond Street, Sydney 

Bailey & Kerr, Sydney 
Bosnian, Jnne A., Jerry’s Plains 
Brandon, Thomas, Burrawang, near Moss 
Vale. 

Bradford, D & R,, Elizabeth Street, Sydney ... 
Bridle, William, lloscvale, Tmiiut 
Cannon, Alunes, Leiehardt Street, Waverley, 
Sydney 

Cohen & LcTy, Tamwmrth 
('onion, J., I’leton 

C'onolly, AI., Argylo Flour Mills, Goiilburn ... 
Cox, Herbert A., Miidgco 
Crago, Francis, Bathurst .. ... 

Crawford, A. B , Aloona Flams, Walcha 
Downes, F. A., Camden 

Dunk, T., Camden 

Foley, James, Lower Peak, Mudgee 
Graham, James, BuiTawaiig, near Moss Vale ... 
Halligan, Mr.s. Gerald- EugowTa, Hunters’ Hill, 
near Sydney. 

Hcllyer, Robert, 97, Bathurst Street, Sydney 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Horcnaelmiidt, H., Hereford Street, Glebe 

Point. 

James, H., Picton 

Jewell, Edward, Botany, near Sydney 
Jindera Flour Mill, Jindcra, near Albury 
Mackey, George E., Albury 
McGovern, J., Goulburn 
McLean, James, Corowa 
Moore, J. E., Camden 

Murray, Andrew, Bannockburn, Invercll 
Palmer, C. 0., Moama 

Paton, John, 24, Pitt Street, Redfern, Sydney... 
Preston & Co,, Abercrombie Street, Sydney ... 
Railway Department, Hew South Wales 
Ritchie, R. A., George & Macquane Street, 
Parramatta. 

Ritchie, William, Grandville 
Scott, W. F., Orange ... 

Smith, James • Montague, Hinton, Hunters 
River. 

Smith, A. L., Sussex Street, Sydney 


Flour. 

Specimens of letter-press print- 
ing. 

, Card-printmg machine. 

Raw silk from J erry’s Plains. 

I Butter. 

Ca.st-iron gate-post and railings. 
Maize, 

Double jar for safe carriage of 
perishable food. 

Wheat. 

Black sorghum. 

Flour. 

White and yellow maize. 

Flour. 

White haricot beans. 

Maize, buckwheat, and planter’s 
friend. 

White wheat and creeping 
wheat. 

Wheat. 

Butter. 

Oil painting “Forest Beauties of 
Hew South Wales.” 

Roller stamp. 

Plated-ware of colonial make. 

A collection of metallurgical 
products of antimony. 

Flour. 

Sea-fishing lines. 

Flour. 

Oats. 

Household soap. 

Wheat. 

Maize of sorts, and black sor- 
ghum. 

Australian wines. 

Flour. 

' Permanent- way for tramways. 
Wheels, felloes, spokes, &c. 
Icke’s phosphor-bronze. 

A collection of ploughs and 
harrows. 

Ditto ditto. 

Wheat. 

Australian wines. 

Eucalyptus, carbolic, and fancy 
soap. 



Third Class.] 


List of Awards. [New South Wales. 


SoutliTTOod, G. J., Mudgee 
Summerliays, G., Monteagle, Young 
Tremain, W., Bathurst ^ . . 

TJrquliart, Jokn, Macdonald’s Creet, 


Mud- 


Wheat. 

Wheat (white lammas). 
Flour. 

Wheat (white lammas). 


gee. 

Walsh, Samuel, Long Swamp 
Warboise, T., Spring Hill, near Orange 
Webb cfe Co., Bathurst 
Wright, John, Sussex Street, Sydney 

Zokner, S., York Street, Sydney ... 


I Ditto ditto. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

A collootion of ploughs and 
harrows. 

Galvanized ironware. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Dyason Brothers, Alexandria, Sydney 
E. W. G. & Go. (A. Geddes), 2, Young Street, 
Circular Quay. 

Hardie, George, Pitt Street, Sydney 
EeoUner, Lilian, Tarraganda, Bega 
Lnibbs & Sons, J II, 9, Municipal Stores, 
Market Wharf, Sydney. 

Began, D., Tamworth 
Selfe, Gilbert, Oxford Street, Sydney 
O’Neil, Charles, M.I.C.E., 225, Elizabeth 
Street, Sydney. 


Assorted jams. 

Potash scouring soap. 

A bell weighing 4 cwt. 
Maize. 

Leather belting. 

Household soaps. 
CheniicalsT*~''''“ 
Building stone. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 


Hogben, E., Abercrombie Street, Bodfern, 
Sydney. 

Hogg & Co., S. P., Wynyard Lane, Sydney ... 
Lasers, J. V,, 117j Bedfern Street, Sydney 


Balsani’of auisood. 

Fruit salt. 

Cholera mixture and tartar, 
fruit salt. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Certificate^ of the First Class and of Gold Modal. 


Angas, J. H., CoUingrore 

Brad dock & Sons, Adelaide ... 

Crozier, William, Moorna Station, Biver Murray 
Davenport, Samuel, Beaumont 
Ditto ditto 

Fotheringham, D. & E. J., Gawler 
Hackett, E. & W., Adelaide 

Hanton & Co , H. B., Fullarton ... 

Hawker, Hon’ble G. C., Bungaree ,, 


Hardy, Thomas, Bankside 
Ditto ditto 

Holtze, Maurice, Fannie 
ritory. 

Ditto 


Bay, Northern 


Terl 
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Lincoln wool. 

Benzolo and gold-laoqner. 

Rauf and merino fleece wool. 
Olive oil. 

Aiistralian wines. 

Biinjall sanco. 

White Tuscan wheat, skinle.ss 
barley, and white oats. 

J ams and jellies. 

Bam’s-wool and paddocked 
merino wool. 

Almonds. 

Australian wines. 

Tapioca. 

Pea-nuts. 


ditto 



Gold Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[South ‘Australia. 


Mais, H. 0,, C.E.j Engine er-in-Cliief, Adelaide Worlcing drawings of Sontii 
» Australian B/ailways. 

McMinn, G. E., Acting Government Eesident, A collection of indigenous woods. 
ISToitliern Territory. 

Milling and Mercantile Company, Adelaide ... Elonr AX, AI, mark. 

Phillipson Bros , Adelaide ... ... Ale and stout, 

Scott, H. J., Executive Commissioner for South Collection of South Australian 
Australia. wines in the South Australian 

Court. 

Smith & Son, S,, Yalumba, Angaston ... Australian wines. 

South Australia, the Government of ... Ghee. 

Certificate of the First Class toith Silver Medal. 

Anderson & Eobertson, Adelaide ... Olive oil. 

Augas, J. H., Collingrove ... ... Purple straw, white Tuscan 

and white lammas, wheat, and 
skinless oats. 

Auldana Vineyard Proprietors ... ... Australian wines. 

Barnard, G L., Walkerville ... . ... Olive oil. 

Barossa Flax Milling Company, Lyndoch Valley Flax. 

DeLissaville Sugar Company, Northem Terri- Eaw sugar, 
tory. 

Fruit and Vegetable Preserving Co., the Austra- Dried fruits, 
lian, Kent Town. 

Goydor, G. W., Surveyor- General, Adelaide ... Maps of South Australia. 

Hardy, Thomas, Bankside ... ... Dried raisins. 

Hague, Edward, Angaston ... ... Dried currants. 

Hartley, J. A , Education Department, Adelaide School maps of South Australia. 
Holtze, Maurice, Fannie Bay, Northern Ter- Arrowroot, 
ritory. 

Institute, South Australian, Adelaide ... Views and groups (photographs). 
Margetts, C. Parkside ... .. Tomato sauce. 

Murray & Son, Alex,, Craiglee, Coromandel Fancy biscuits. 

Valley. 

Ostrich Farming Co., Malcolm’s ... ... Ostrich feathers. 

Penfold & Co , The Grange, Magill ... Austrahan wines. 

Salter & Son, E., Sal tram, Angaston ... Ditto. 

Sanders & Co., James, Canowie ... ... Canowie merino wool, 

Seppelt, B., Seppoltsfield ... ... Australian wines. 

Simpson & Son, A,, Adelaide ... ... Fire and burglar-proof safes. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... ... Japanned toiletware and stamped 

tinware. 

Spiller, B., Government Printer, Adelaide Cbromo- lithographs of the forest 

flora of South Australia. 

Sweet, S. W., Adelaide ... ... Photographs of South Australian 

scenery. • 

Walleroo Smelting Company, Ld. ... ... Copper ingots. 

Young, C. B„ ’Walkerville ... ... Australian wines. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Anderson & Eobertson, Adelaide 
Aerated Bread Company, Adelaide 
Barton & Co., Hackney 
Ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto ... 

Braddock & Sons, Adelaide 
Conrad, L., Adelaide ... 


Malt vinegar. 
Fancy biscuits. 
Pickles. 

Tomato sauce. 
Curry-powder. 
Printiug-inks. 
Preserved meats. 
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Beonze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[South Austkalia. 


Elder, Sir Tliomas, Birksgato ... _ .. 

Emit and Vegetable Preserving Co., Australian, 
Eent Town. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Eoelscbe, Paul,^Nortliern Territory 

Gilbert, William, Pewsey Vale ... 

Gray, Mrs. George, Nortli Adelaide 
Haines, Wm, M.P.,Teatrec Gully, Adelaide ... 
Hanton <& Co., H. B., Fullarton ... 

Eoltze, Maurice, Fannie Bay, Northern Terri- 
tory. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Jacobs, W., Moorooroo 
Eobethal Woollen Factory Co., Adelaide 
Marble and Building Co., Aapunda ... 

Minchin, B. E., Admide 
Murray & Son, Ales. Craiglee, Coromandel 
Valley. 

Pflaum & Co., F., Blumberg ... 

Robertson, A. S., Adelaide 

Spiller, E., Government Printer, Adelaide 


South Australian Salt Plaster and Manure 
Company, York Town. 

Thyer, Joseph, Belahe ... 


Australian wines. 

Jams and jellies. 

Preserved dried potatoes 
Photographic vlo^v^ of Soutli 
Australia. 

Australian wines. 

Models of fruits in wax. 

Kaohne. 

Tomato sauce. 

Sugarcane. 

Earth-nut oil. 

Raw cotton. 

Australian wines. 

Wool prepared for manufacture. 
Marble, 

A collection of emu eggs. 

Jams and jollies. 

Mimosa or wattlo bark in vari- 
ous stages. 

Models of railway and tram 
carnages. 

A collection of lithograpliic and 
letter-press i)rmting and bind- 
ing. 

Gypsum manure. 

Puriile wheat. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Ah Din Chin, Margaret River, Northern Terri- 
tory. 

Angaston Preserving Company, Angaston 

Allen & Co., P. R., Daly River, Northern Terri- 
tory. 

Ashby, Thomas, Clare 

BeU, Allan, Mount Barker 

Bickford & Sons, A. M., Adelaide ... 

Burford & Sons, W. H., Adelaide 

Conigrave & CoUison, Adelaide 

Crozier, Hon’ble John, Oaklands ... 

DeLissaviUe Sugar Company, Northern Terri- 
tory. 

Dobhie, A. W., Adelaide 


Sugar-cane. 

Preserved fruits in syrup. 
Sugar-cane. 

Wheat. 

White, Tuscan, and purple straw 
wheat. 

Tonic flo^mrs. 

Soap. 

Pen and pencil drawing. 
Australian wines. 

Sugar-cane. 


Seed-sower. 


Holtze, Maurice, Fannie Bay, Northern Terri- 
tory. 

Hughes, E. G. S. M., North Adelaide 
Knott & Meyder, Howley, Northem»Territory, 
Magai’ey & Co., Hindmarsh 

Mellor Bros., Adelaide, Kapunda and Quorn ... 


Pitcher, J. G., Adelaide 
Ramsay & Co., J. G., Mount Barker 


Pine fibre. 

“Trepang” (Bdche de Mdr), 
Raw cotton. 

Flonr. 

Stripping-maebino and stump- 
jumping plough. 

Pearl shells of commerce. 
Slripping-machme. 
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THfRi> Class.] 


List of Aioards, 


[South Australia. 


Stott &,Son, J. W.j Alma 

South, Australian Salt Plaster and Manure 

^Company, York Tow. 

South Australian Committee, Adelaide 


Stump-jumpm^ plough. 
Plaster of Paris. 

Models of fruits in wax. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Conigrave & Collison, Adelaide ... ... i Hullett’s combination truck. _ 

Holtze, Maurice, Fannie Bay, Northern Terri- Dhol, unhusked rice, and maize, 
tory. . I • 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Cross, Charles, Gawler..v ... ... I Indigestion-drops. 


TASMANIA. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Fleming) John Gidloy, Liverpool Street, Hobart 
Glover, Charles A.,’Huon lliver ... ... 

Johnston, Bober t M., Hobart ... ... 

Koeppen, Mrs. Louise, Hobart ... ... 

Peak, H. and T., Hobart 
Perkins and Nephew, Hobart 

Ditto ditto ■ ... ’ 

# 

Shaw,' Bernard, Hobart 

Scott, James, M.H.A., Launceston 

Viney, Robert, Evandale 

Weaver & Co., Hobart ... '• ... 

Ditto ditto 


Potted butter in glass jars. 

Grass tree varnish. 

Samples of wood. 

Embroidered white Cashmere. 
Jams and jelhes. 

Bridal and other apparel for 
ladies and childi’en. 

Bridal dross and children’s 
dresses. 

A collection of minerals* 
Petrified wood. 

Lamb’s wool fleeces. 

Cordials and syrups. 

Essence of cloves. 


Certificate of the First Class mlh Silver Medal. 


Ah Catt & Co., James, St. John Street, Laun- 

cdston. _ AN-rTii- 

Anglo- Australian Guano Co., Hobart 
Burt, Mrs, E. E., Brisbane Street, Hobart ... 
Burgess & Co., W. N., Liverpool Street, Hobart 
Burrowes & Co., Brisbane Street, Launceston 
Belbin, William, M.H.A., Mayor of Hobart 
Bridges Brothers, Elizabeth Street, Hobart ... 
Brain, Edward, Oatlands 
Cadman, E., St. Mary’s, Bngal ... 

Just, Major T. C., Hobart ... 

Ditto ditto 

Kceppen, Mrs. Louise, Murray Street, Hobart 
Ditto ditto ... 


Ditto 


ditto 


Ditto ditto ... 

Kidd, Miss Jessie, Launceston ,.. 

Belly & Gordon, Hobart ... i " il 

' Miller, Andrew Paton, Liverpool Street, Hobarti 


Tobacco leaf. 

Guano. 

Apple jelly. 

Jams of Tasmanian fruits. 
Photographs in opalesc[ue style. 
Samples of wood. 

Materials for baskets, &c. 
Halters. 

Cheese. 

Samples of wood. 

A collection of minerals. 

Fancy work in hair. 

Name in satin stitch on handker- 
chief; 

Ladies’ and children’s under- 
clothing. 

Artificial fruits in wax, &c. 
Basket in arascene work. 

Extract of sarsaparilla. 
Perfumery. 



Silver Medal.] 


Lint of Awards. 


[Tasmania. 


Murray, William, G-lenorcliy 
Osborne, Bishop, Murray Street, Hobart 
Peart, George, Launceston 
Patou, George, ditto 
Russell, R. D., Liverpool Street, Hobart 
Russ & Barnett, Hobart 
Santifaller, J. B., Hobart 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Tasmania, tlie Government of, Hobart. 
Ditto ditto 


Vinegar. 

Pbotographs in opalesque style. 
Hams and bacon. 

Group of figures in plaster. 
Jams in glass and tin. 

Portraits (photographs). 

Shells and shell nechlacos, 

Toys. ■ 

Wood-carvings. 

Views in Tasmania. 

Tin ingot and bars. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronm Medal. 

Andrews, Mrs. Mary Ann, Hobart 


Abbott, Francis A., Superintendent, Public 
Gardens, Hobart. 

Boyd and Co , Launceston ... 

Bridges Brothers, Hobart 

Ballard, James, Launceston 

Campbell, John, Sandhill, Launceston 
Dayies, Joseph, Beaconsfield 
Donolly, W. J, Hobart 

Eady, C. G, ditto ... ... 

Elliott, Mrs., ditto 
Grubb Brothers, ditto 

Gardener, Robert „ ... 

‘Glover, Charles A., Huon River ... • .... 

Johnston, Mrs. J., Hobart 
Joyce, John, Brisbane Street, Launceston 
Just, Major T. C., Hobart ,,, 

Jacobs, Samuel „ 

Kidd, Miss Jessie, Launceston ... 

Kelly & Gordon, Hobart 

Lloyd, William Joseph, Hobart ... 

Machensde, Robert, Launceston ...- 
Difto ditto 

Meredith, Mrs. Louisa Ann, Orford 

Ditto ditto ditto ' 

Martin, J. D., Hobart .., 

Hewitt, Miss Etpily H., Hobart ... 

Rit^ie, David, Launceston 
Scott, Robert, River Forth ... 

Sbarpej Johnston, Hobart 

Survey Department, Hobart » ... 

Tasmania Public Schools 

Tasmania, the Government of 

Tasmanian Preserving and Trading Company, 
Glenorohy. 
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Whatnot painted with Tasma- 
nian flowers. 

A collection of fern fronds and 
seeds. 

A collective exhibit of leather. 
Ditto ditto basliot- 
work. 

A collection of useful baskets 
made of Ta.smanian willows. 
Porcelain and earthenware. 

Plans of a mine. 

A collection of wattle bark in 
various stages. 

Dandelion ale 
Etcliings on wood. 

A collection of wattle bark in 
various stages. 

Yolu bird oil. 

Samples of wood. 

Shade of wool flowers. 

Hams and bacon, 

A small grindstone. 

Shells and shell necklaces. 

Ladies’ n\^ht-dross. 

Essence of cloves. 

Chesty of drawers with niiyror 
and jewel-cases. 

Cordials and syrups. 
AeratedVatei's. 

A collection of aigm gathered at 
Orford, east coast of Tasmania. 
Paintings, illustrations, &o. 

Shells and shell necklaces. 

Banner screen and cushion. 
Oatmeal. 

Ditto. 

Hams, and hacon, smoked and 
unsmoked. 

Maps of Tasmania. 

Specimens of work by pupils in 
schools. 

A collection of tho fishes of 
Tasmania, 

Preserved rabbit. 



Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Tasmania. 


Vautin, H., Hobart ... ... ... A collective exhibit of leether. 

Walch & Sons, James, Hobart ... ... An exhibit of commercial bind- 

ing. 

Weaver & Co, Hobart ... ... Extract of sarsaparilla. 

Walden, James, Hobart ... ... Yolu bird oil. 

Ditto dittb ... ... Ditto tallow. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Andrews, Mrs. Mary Ann, Liverpool Street, Models of fruits in wax. 

Hobart. 

Conolly, D., Launceston ... » ... Brandy. 

Dossitor, D. R., Hobart ... ... Flour. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Samples of wheat. 

* Don River Trading Company .. ... Hams and bacons. 

Elliott, Mrs., Maequarrie Street, Hobart 4| ... Paintings of Tasmanian flowers. 
Evans, Miss Maria C., Hobart ... ... Ditto ^ ditto ditto, 

berries, and insects. 

Hickman, E., Hobart ... ... Jams. 

Houghton, J. H., Perth ... ... Flour, 

Just, Major T. C., Hobart ... ... Building stone. 

Johnston, James, Elizabeth Street, Hobart ... A collection of harness, &c. 
Xelly & Gordon,^ Hobart ... .. Cordials and syrups. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Aerated waters. 

Kmppen, Mrs. Louise. Murray Street, Hobart Painted flowers on table top. 

Lovell, Miss Clara Helen, 96, Argyle Street, Oil paintings of Tasmanian 
•Hobart. flowers and birds. 

Murray, W'lliam, Glenprchy, Tasmania ... Soap and candles. 

Mechanics’ Institute, Launceston ... A cabinet for mineralogical 

specimens. 

Hewitt, Miss M., Hobart ... ... Knitted baby’s 'suit. 

Hewitt, Miss Mary, Launceston .. ... Pictures worked in crewels, 

t Hewitt, Miss Eliza, Charles Street, Launceston A table-cover. 

■Ritchie, David, St John Street, Launceston ... Split peas and pearl barley. 

Stanfield. Miss Myra, G-lenorchy ... ... Macrame lace work. 

Turner, Henry, Hobart ... ... Wheat. 

Woods, W., Junior ... ... ... | An inlaid writing desk made of 

Tasmanian wood. 


^ Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Boyd & Co., Elizabeth Street, Launceston ... Boots, shoes, and sKppers. 
Hailam, Miss Emily Jane, O’Brien’s Bridge ... Spatteric table and what-not. 

Tasmanian ferns on Tasfiianian 
wood. 

Murray, William, Glenorchy .f. ... Cider. 

Mather & Sons, J..B., Liverpool Street, Laun- Hats and caps, 
ceston.. 

Hewitt, Mrs., Sorell ... ... ... Patchwork quilt. 

Panton, William, Brisbane Street, Launceston Cider. 

Smith, Miss, Catherine Jane, Hobart ... Pictures of Tasmanian flowers. 

Stevens, Miss Ada, Maequarrie Street, Hobart Screen in arascene work by hand. 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Chester, Miss Florence M , Launceston ... j Macrame and crewel work. 

Dalby & Co., D., Launceston ... I Liver and blood mixture. 
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I’ll?™ Of, ASS,] 


[Tasmania. 


Hallam, Miss Emily Jane, O’Brien's Bridge ... 
Eoeppen, Mrs. Louise, Murray Street, Hobart. 

Newitt, Miss, Agnes, Sorell ... 

Stanfield, Miss Ada 


An embroidered sacbet. 

Carved picture in cork* sur- 
rounded by bead embroidery. 
Knitting in -wool by hand. 
Ladies’ hand-worked lace. 


VICTORIA. 


Certijicafe of the First 'Class and of Gold Medal. 


Aitken, Thomas, Melbourne 

Aleock & Co., Melbourne 

Agriculture, Department o£, Melbojjme 

Australian Freehold Land and Produce Com- 
pany, Ld., Melbourne. 

Bosisto, J., M.P., Eichmond ... 

Ditto ditto 

Brache & Co., Collin’s Street, Melbourne 

Bruhn, A., Sandhurst 

Buchanan, Lt. Col., Lismore 

Cam, Henry, Melbourne 

Caldwell «& Co., Collin’s Street, Melbourne ... 

Caughey, A. & E,, Yarra Bank, Melbourne ... 

Clarke, Sir W. J., Bolmda Vale, Lancefield ... 

Davies, .Tohn, Moonee Ponds, Melbourne 

DeOastella & Eowan, Melbourne 

Education, Department of, Melbourne 

Felton, Grimwade & Co., Melbourne 
• Ditto ditto ■ ... 

Ditto ' ditto ... ... 

Ferres, John, Melbourne' „ 

Grosse, F., Collms Street, Melbourne 
Heidelberg Cheese and .Condensed Milk 
Co., Ld., -Melbourne. 

Johnson & Co., Melbourne 
Lawrence, Mrs. J. E., Victoria 

Lindt, J. W., CoUin’s Street, Melbourne 

Mueller, Baron von, K.C.M.G., Melbourne ... 
Ditto ditto ditto 


Michaelis Hallenstein & Co., Melbourne 

Morris & Sons, G. F., Brown’s Plains 
Rowlands, E., Melbourne and Ballarat 
Ditto ditto 

Bussell, Hon’ble PJiilip, Carngham 
Smith, Miss Annie, Melbourne ... “ 


Smith, G. S., Wahgunyah 
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■Spirits of wine in casa. 

Billiard table and accessories. 
Collection of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, maize, peas,.miUet, &c. 
Australian wines. 


Eucalyptus preparations. 
Eucalyptus liqueurs. 
Australian wmes. 


Ditto ditto. 

Ewe’s and lamb’s merino wool. 
Vinegar. 

Australian wines. 

Ditto ditto. . * 

Fleeces of Leicester sheop wool. 
Australian wines. 

Ditto ditto. 

Models of State Schools, maps, 
&c. 


Collection of essences. 

Essence of rennet. 

Cruse’s^ fluid magnesia. 

Collective exhibit of printing 
and binding. 

Australian wines. 

Condensed milk. 


Bock-borer. 

Picture hf Queen Victoria in 
needlework. 

Portraits and views (photo- 
graphs). 

A collection of timbers. 

Collection^ of Australian flowers 
not yet introduced into horti- 
culture, preserved in an album. 

A collection of hides and .leather 
for soles. 

Australian wines. 

Cordials and syrups. 

Aerated waters. 

Merino fleeces and lambs’ wool. 

Three-fold satin screen, embroi- 
dered and ornamented with silk 
designs. 

Australian wines. 



Gold Medal.] 


List of Awards, 


[Victoria. 


Superintendent, Industrial and Technological 
Museum, Melbourne. 

Shallow and Ariell, Melbourne ... 

Ditto ditto 

Victorian Champagne Co., Ld., Melbourne 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

■A-gri culture, Department of, Melbourne ... Seeds. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Samples of wool. « 

Aitken, Thomas, Melbourne ... ... Ale and porter. 

Brown, Montague, South Yarra ... . ... Tomato sauce. 

Brown, Wm. Piper, Malvern ... . ,. Tomato sauce. ' 

Caire, IN’. J., Melbourne ... ... Views of Botanic Garden, 

' Melbourne. , 

Coker, Mrs. Thomas, Ascot Vale, Melbourne ... Piclded grapes. 

Cunnack, Georere, Castlemaine ... ... A collection of leather. 

Curtis, John, Melbourne ... ... Portmanteaux and trunks. 

Curtis, James, Ballarat... ... ... Specimens of letter-press print- 

ing. 

Currie, John, Melbourne ... ... Cheese. 

Danolli, S., Brunswick ... ... ... Macearoni, &c. 

Director, Botanical Gardens, Melbourne ... Perns. 

Douglas & Sons, Melbourne ... ... Gaseliers and gas brackets. 

Eadie, John, Sunbury ... ... ... Australian wines. 

Ellery, E. L. J., Melbourne ... ... Photogaaphs of the moon. 

Eelton, Grimwade & Co., Melbourne ... Carbolic and Iiijler’s-earth s'oap. 

Eindlay &. ScJn, Eichmond, Melbourne ... Ales. 

Flemington Meat‘ Preserving Company, Mel- Preserved meats, 
bourne. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Preserved soups. 

Puller, Miss Elizabeth, Inverleigh ... Flowers formed of native birds" 

feathers. 

Pulton & Co., E. Graham, Collin’s Street, Australian wines. 

Melbourne. 

Hayter, H. H., C.M.G., Melbourne' ... Victorian statistical books, 
Harris, Alfred A., Clunes .„ ... Tomato sauce. 

Harwood, Wm., Castlemaine ... ... Bells. 

Hop Bitters Manufacturing Company, Mel- Hop bitters. 

bQurne. 

Hutton, J G., Melbourne ... ... Hams and bacon. 

Hughes, William, Eutherglen ... Australian wines. 

Jolmston, James Stewart, Sunbury ... Ditto ditto. 

Kahland, Joachim, Sandhurst ... ... Ditto ditto. 

Kurrle, Eobert, Sunbury ^ ... ... Ditto ditto. 

Lands, Department of, Melbourne ... Maps of Australia, Victoria, 

Melbourne. 

Lewis, Loan, Walhalla ... ... Aerated waters. 

Lewis & Whitty, Melbourne ... ... Curry-powder. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Starch, blue, blacking, and 

. polish. 

Melbourne Milk Supply Company, Limited ... Butter. 

Mines & Water Supply, Department of, Mel- Maps of Victoria, Australia, and 
bourne. geological maps. 

McEwan & Co„ James., Melbourne Garden fountain. 

McGeorge, E. T., St. James’ Park, Hawthorn... Drill test or borehole indicator, 
McIntyre, Peter, Mameluke, Beaufort ... Merino fleeces and plam washed 

wool. 

McLean & Sons, E., Bridgewater ... Liqueurs. 


Specimens of woods, 

Fancy biscuits. 

A collective exhibit of cakes. 
Champagne. 
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SiLYEB Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Victoria. 


Mueller, Dr. Augustus, Yaelcandandah ... Australian wines. 

Pausaeker, Evans & Co., Melbourne ... Portmanteaux and trunks. 

Pierce & Son, W. C , Sandhurst ... ... European pickles. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Sauces.^ 

Pohl, Carl, Straithfieldsaye ... ... Australian wines. 

Ped Cross Preserving Company, Melbourne ... European pickles. 

Pocke, Tompsitt & Co., Melhourne ... Sdk elastic goods, 

Powan, Mrs. EUis, Melbourne ... ... Hand-paintings of orchids. 

Sands <& McDougall, Melbourne ... ... Ohromoilithograiihs. 

Swallow & Me^Dourne ... ... Elour. 

Syme & Go.,T)avid, Melbourne ... ... Wood-engravings and litho- 

graphs. 

Tjoedel & Co., Melbourne ... ... Specimens of lithographic and 

* general printing. 

Trouette & Blampied, G-reat Western ... Vinegar. 

Victoria, G-oyernment of ... ... Natural history collection. 

Victorian Woollen and Cloth Manufacturing Tweeds, cloth, and flannel. 
Company, Melbourne. 

Watson & Patterson, Melbourne ... ... Hams and bacon. 

Western Meat Preserving Company, Limited, Preserved soups. 

Colac. 

Whittall & Co., G-. M., Melbourne .... Wool mats, plain and fancy. 

Wood & Co., Melbourne ... ... Butter. 

Zorn, Ed., Oakleigh, Victoria Tomato sauce. 


Certificate of the Second Class loith Bronze Medal. 

Altson & Co., D., Melbourne _ ... ... A collection of harness. 

Bendigo Pottery Company, Limited, Sandhurst Majolica stoneware and white- 

ware. 

Best, Joseph, Great Western ... ... Australian wines. 

Brensing, G-., Nagambie ... ... Ditto ditto. 

Bullivant, Wm. Hose, Longerenong ... Pure merino unwashed wool. 

Continnons Automatic Pailway Brake Company, Continnons brake for use on rail- 
Limited, Melbourne. ways. 

Corrie, William, Melbourne ... ... Curled hair and flocks. 

Citr Corpoiution, Melbourne ... ... Views of Melbourne. 

Clifton Mineral Spring Company, Limited, Drys- Mineral waters, 
dale. 

D ’Alton, Miss Henrietta, Stawell ... Paintings of flowers. 

Banks, John, Melbourne ... ... Engine brasses and other fit- 

tings 

Dillon, Enrrowes & Co., Melbourne ... Confectionery. 

Edwards & Eaul, Melbourne ... ... Emu eggs mounted in silver. 

Felton, Crrimwade & Co., Melbourne ... A collection of drugs and medi- 

cines. 

Fox, A. W.j Emma Creek, Sandhurst ... Australian wines. 

Gemmell, John, Beechworth ... ... Ditto ditto, 

Gianetti, Baptists, Bealiba ..._ ... Ditto ditto. 

Graham Bros., Putherglen ... ' Ditto ditto. 

Greene & Co., S., Fitzroy, Melhourne Cordials and syrups. 

Hams, Alfi’ed A., Clunes ... ... Chutnies. 

Jack, Robert, Putherglen ' .. Australian wines. 

Jopling, J. P., Ballarat ' ... ... Neatsfoot oil. 

Kitz & Son, Lewis, Melbourne ... ... Australian wines. 

Lewis, Loan, Walhalla ... ... Light de. 
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Bronze Metdat,.] 


List of Aivards. 


[Victoria. 


Lewis, William, Hoveleigh. ... ] 

Logan, Dnnean, Bntlierglen ... ... 

Mather, J., Melbourne .. ... I 

Melbourne Milk Supply Company, Limited ... 

Ditto ditto ditto 

McLean & Sons, E., Bridgewater 
Moonen, Mens. Leo, Melbourne 
Newlauds, W. BT., Castlemaine ... 

Nolan, Luke, Melbourne 
Oldmeadow & Son, T. A., DunoUy 

Penal establishment, Pentridge 

Purdue, T. W., Ballarat ... ... 

Pincus, Mas, Castlemaine 

Beau, Camille, Wahgunyah 

Bed Cross Preserving Company, Melbourne ... 

Beformatory, Ballarat ... - 

Eowlands, E., Melbourne and Ballarat 
Smilh, G. S., Wahgunyah 
§tokes & Martin, Melbourne 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Sullivan, J., Melbourne 
Trade and Customs, Department of, Mel- 
bourne. 

Trimble, Bobert, Eutherglen ^ .... 

Troedel & Co., Melbourne ... ’ ... 

Trouette & Blampied, Great Western 
Upton & Son, W., Geelong 

Wimmera District Agricultural and Pastoral 
Society, Diffiboola. 

Zevenboom cfc Sons, John, Melbourne 


A collection of fleeces, lamb’s 
wool. 

Australian wines. 

Two oil-paintings — landscapes. 

Condensed milk 

Cheese. 

Cordials and syrups. 

Organ instruction book. 
Specimens of prmtmg, &c. 
Terra-cotta jars, stoneware, &c. 

A collection of preserved fruit 
and tomatos. 

Blankets and clothing. 

A collection of harness. 
Plorozone water. 

Australian wines. * 

Sauces. 

Clothmg worn by boys in the 
reformatory. 

A collection of liqueurs. 

Brandy. 

Coins and medals. 

Emu eggs mounted in silver. 
Disinfectant pou der. 
Photographs of docks, &c. 

Australian wines. 

Engravings and lithographs. , 
Australian wines. 

Soaps, ordinary and with eucalyp- 
tus oil. 

Wheat. 

Brushware of every de scrip, 
tion. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 

Aitken, Thomas, Melbourne .... 

Aborigines, Board for the Protection of, Mel- 
bourne, 

Ditto • ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto for J. Henty & Co. 

Australasian Deodorizing, Disinfecting, and 
Eertilising Company Limited, M elbourne. 
Australian Lithofraeteur Company, Melbourne 
Best, Henry, Great Western 
Brewing and Malting Company, Limited, Mel- 
bourne. 

Ditto ditto ditto 


Burston & Co , S., Melbourne 
Buchanan, C., Ondit ... 

Callioun, Andrew, Portarlington ... 
Carwardine, W. H., Sandhurst ... 
Cockerell, Bobert, Melbourne 

City Council, Ballarat . . ... 


Bum in cask. 

Basket-work. 

Complete collection of weapons 
used by the Victorian natives. 
Hops. 

Hunter’s patent vegetable dis’ 
infectant. 

Models of lithofracteurs. 
Austrahan wines. 

Ale and porter. 

Hops. 

Barley for malting. 

Australian wines. 

Golden wattle seed. 

Domestic soap. 

Patent cross cultivator and pul- 
I veriser. • * 

1 Views in Ballarat. 
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Third Class.] 


Lid of Aicards. 


[Victoria. 


Curtain, John, I^elbourne ■ ... ... Brandy. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... .. Bum' 

Craike, Thomas, Sandhurst, Axecreek ... Australian wines. 

Banks, John, Melbourne ... A collection of lubricators, 

whistles, cocks, valves, and 
pipes. 

Education Department, Melbourne ... Water-colour drawings. 

Eitzgerald & Ne’it'man, Castlemame ... Australian wines. 

Elood, E., Melbourne ... ... Improved water-lift. 

Eerr, Thomas, Ballarat ... ... A collection of harness, &c. • 

Eitz & Son, L., Melbourne ... .. Cider. 

Enipe, J. H, Melbourne ... ... Views of Melbourne Exhibition. 

McLean Broso & Bigg, Melbourne ... Iron framed chairs, for public 

halls and theatres. 

Mines, School of, Ballarat ‘ ... ... Collection of geological speci- 

* mens of minerals. 

Eew inland Loan and Mercantile Agency Co., Wheat for export. 

Limited, Melbourne. ' 

Eoone, John, Melbourne ... ... Photo-lithographic copies of 

plans « 

Secretary, Eoyal Commission for Victoria ... Catalogue of Victorian Court. 
Smith &' Co., J. & C., Barnawartha ... Australian wines. « 

Timbrell, Mrs., Melbourne .. ... Victorian silk: 

Trinkans, A., Muckleford ... ... Australian wines. 

Umted Shire of Metcalfe, Metcalfe ... Polished columns of gray gra- 

> ■ nite from the Harcourt quar- 

„ ties. 

Wilson & Maokinnon, Melbourne Engravings from the j^ustra- 

han Shadier. 

Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Baharat Carriage Company, Ballarat 

Giles, Ernest, E.E.G}»S., Eew, Melbourne 
Greene & Co., S., Pitzroy * 

Hopper, Thomas. Carngham 
Poison Angus, Moyston 
Smith, George, Ballarat 
Spink, E. J. & S., Melbourne 
Stevenson and Sons, L., Melbourne 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Atiken, Thomas, Melbourne ... ... 1 Scotch whiskey. 

Penal Establishment, Pentridge ... Boots, shoes, and slippers. 

Scotch Distillery Co., Sandridge ... ... 1 Scotch whiskey. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal, 

Meyers & Co„ J,, Albany ... | Champagne cider. 

* Certificate of the Third Class. 

Meyers^A Co., G,, Albany ... ... j Aferated waters, 

Meyers & Co., J., Albany ... ... J Beer. « 
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A fom’- wheeled • single-seated 


Aerated waters. 

Milk-punch. 

Wheat and oats of two kinds. 
Pease and wheat. 

Jams. 


i buggy. 

A four-wheeleed'lbuggy 



Gold Medal,] 


Ijkt of Ateards. 


[Austria. 




AUSTRIA. 

Certificate of tTie First Class and of Gold Medal. 

EaM & Co., Erondorf .... ... Natural _ mineral water from 

Kronprinzessin Stef ana spring. 
Kokn, Jacob & Josepli, TescL.-en ... ... Austrian bent-wood ''furniture, 

carred and ornamented. ’ 

Luxardo, G-., Zara ... ... ... Marascbinoi 

Military and Geographical Institute, Vienna ... Heliograveures. 

Neber, Emil ... ... ... Tin enamelled metal — hollow^ 

ware. 

Stampalia, T., Zara ... ... ... Maraschino. 

Silbiger & Co., A., Vienna ... ... Dais and other works in plain 

and inlaid marble. 

Thonet Brothers, ditto ... ... Austrian bent-wood furniture. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Bruder & Kleinoschez, Graz ... ... 1 Sparkling Muskat champagne. 

-Ditto ditto ... ... Styrian hock. 

• deBlaas, 0. ... ... ... Painting “Centaur Bobbing- 

Nymph.” 

deMalchus, C. ... ... ... Painting "Venice.” 

Ellis sen, Boeder & Co., Vienna ... ... Paper, plain, writing, coloured,. 

and other. 

Eerroni, E. ... ... .. Painting " Pestival Day.” 

Geylings, Carl, Erben ... ... ... Stained glass windows, &o.. 

Hasch, C. ... ... ... Landscapes in oil- colour. 

Kraioische Industrie, GeseUschaft, Laibach ... SteeL 
Kantorowicz, H., Posen ... . . LK^ueurs. 

Matkovic, Giqy. Qm. A., Knia ... .. Maraschino.. 

Ditto ... ... Promina wi ne. 

Meltzer & Co., Earl, Langenau ... ... Austrian, Bohemian, and deco- 

rative glassware. 

Morheim, H. ... ... ... Painting, “ Coming Home from 

School.” 

Orfei, O. ... ... .. Painting "At the Print-dealer’s.” 

Onken, C. ... ... ... Paintmg “Autumn Landscapes.” 

Bollinger, E., Vienna ... ... ... Stationery. 

Uibrich, Anton, PuUna ... ... Natural mineral water from 

Pullen, Bohemia. 

Vienna Copying School ... ... Copies in oil-colours. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Bruder & Eleinoschez, Graz ' ... . I Styrian clarets. 

Ebert, A* ... ... ... | Paintings of Leads. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Aimrds. 


[Austria. 


Fay, L. 

Fratelli Falser, Trieste ... 
Hirscliler, Moritz, Budapest 


Matlrovic, Giov. Qm. A., Enin 
Milesi, A. 

Munch & Solin, Adolf, Vienna 
Vlahov, Bomano, Sehenico 
Von Nadosy, Koloman 


Painting landscape with cattle. 
Insecticide ]iowder. 

Natural mineral water from a 
hitter spring called “ Francis 
Joseph." 

Brandy. 

Painting “ The First Proof." 

Fez caps. 

Maraschino. 

White and red Hungarian wine. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Eantorowiez, H., Posen ... 

Krainische Industrie Gesellschaft, Laibach 
MatkoTic, Gioy., Qm. A., Enin 
Silbiger & Co., A., Vienna 

W eitzer, J ohanu, Graz . , , 


Cordials, &c. 

Steel brand “ eara.” 

Vinegar. 

Slabs and tiles of mosaic cement 
or artificial marblo. 

Fire-glass landau. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Ferxato, G. ... ... ... 1 Maraschino. 


BELGIUM. 


Cei tificate of the First Class 


and of Gold Medal. 


De Looper, Monnoyer & Co., Jnmet 

Joreneau, A., Toumay ... 

Eoch & Keis, Antwerp ... 

Meeus, J., Antwerp 

Military Cartographic Institute, Brussels 

Soci^td Anonyme de Loth, near Brussels _ 
Soci4t6 Anonyme des Forges de la Providence, 
Marchienne-aii-Pont. 

Tremouronx Brothers, N. & J., Brussels 
Vande Wynckele, Charles, Ghent ... 

Verviers, Chamber of Commerce of 


Bohemian and decorated glass- 
ware. 

Chocolate and cocoa. 

Sulphur. 

“Anchor-Brand” Geneva. 

Photo-chromo lithography and 
heliograveure. 

Merino, Cashmir zanellas. 

Boiled iron. 

Enamelled kitchen utensils. 

Bleached and coloured yarns of 
]ute, cotton, and flax. 

Woollens, tweeds, flannels. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Allan & Co., Antwerp ... 

Ateliers de Brabant, Molenbeek St. Jean, 
Brussels. 

Benoit Delmotte, Maria Eerke, Ghent 
Cobbaert & Sons, F., Grammont ... 

HeMan, Jan, Antwerp ... 

Goris & Son, Turnhout 

Meeus, L , Antwerp 

Nicolas Wild & Brothers, Ghent ... 

Omnoyez, F., Brussels ... ... 


Bailway picks, shovels, ham- 
mers, &c.’ 

Centrifugal machine for e.'stiviet- 
ing juice from crushed cane. 

White lead. 

Safety aud ordinary matches. 

Cigars. 

Marble papers. 

“Eey Brand” Geneva. 

Cotton blankets. 

Glo’ck-eases made of Belgian 
marbles. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List oj Atoards. 


[Belgium. 


Socidt^ Anonyme pour la Fabrication des Car- Carbines and projectiles, 
touches et Projectiles, Brussels. 

Tremouroux Brothers, & J., Brussels ... Enamelledware. 

Wuidart, J., Jumet ... ... ... Table and glassware. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze MedaL 

Meeus, J , Antwerp ... ... ... Orange bitters. 

Ditto ... ... ... Spirits of wine. 

Societd des Forges et Laminoirs de I’AUiance, Wrought iron. 
Marchienne-au-Pont. 

Vande Wynckele, Charles, Ghent ... ... Bleached and dyed yarns of 

cotton. 

Certfieate of the Third Class. 

Bragard, W., Brussels ... ... ... Polished slabs of marble. 

Eoch & Eeis, Antwerp ... ... ... Olive oil soap. 

Societe Anonyme des Forges de la Providence, Permanent-way for tramways, 
Marchienne-au-Pont. 


DENMARK. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze MedaL 

Keir, Carl, Copenhagen ... ... I Butter. 


EGYPT. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Gianaclis, N,, Cairo ... 1 Cigarettes. 


FRANCE. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Adet, Seward & Cie., Bordeaux ... ... “ Bee Hive” brandy. 

Chalhol & Charmetant, Lyons and Calcutta ... Silk gauze, silk and gold gauze, 

shot-silk, crapes, faconnes,* 
satins, and gold brocade, rib- 
bons, velvets, &c. 

Chassaing & Cie., Paris ... ... Pharmaceutical preparations; 

pepsine, and preparations of it. 

Compagnie Franco-Suisse (Socidte Luitidre de Milk-food for children. 

PEst), Besancon. 

Dnmet, L. J., Paris ... ... ... Decorative and upholstery silks. 

Fourchd, T. B., Bordeaux ... ... Liqueurs. 

Lalande & Cie., Bordeaux ... ... Clarets, burgundies, and sauter- 

nes. 

Le Comte, E,, Paris ... ... Capsules and materials for cork- 

ing bottles. 
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Gold Medal.] 


Lkt of Aicards. 


[Fkance. 


Le Maire, Paris 
Perinet & Pils, Eoims ... 

Perrier, Fils, & Cie., JosepF, Clialons-sur-Mariie 
.Piat, A., Paris 
Pierre, Pr., Paris 
Eeyel <5c Fils, Lyons ... 

Soci6t4 General de Produits Alimentaires 
(Dmant & AJlcard, Admmistrateurs D^le- 
gnes), Pans. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Tonrtel, P.E., TantonviUe, MeurtLe-et-Moselle 
Wacliter & Cie.j Epernay 


Optical instruments, opera- 
glasses, and telescopes. 
Champagne wme. 

Ditto. _ 

Double-action pump. 

Dentifrices and lotions. 

Silk umbrellas. 

Preserved vegetables. 


Butter. 

Hops and barley. 

“Eoyal Charter” Champagne 
wine. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Ackerman-Laurance, Saumur 
Adet, Seward & Cie., Bordeaux ... 


Bardou, Job ... ... ••• 

Biardot, Paris ... ... ••• 

Biot, Eugdne, Dunkerque 
Compagme Franco-Suisse (Socidtd Laiti^re de 
I’Est), Besancon. 

DecauvEle Ami, Petit-Bourg 
Ditto ditto 


Hartog & Cie., Geo., Paris 
Irroy & Cie., Ernest, Eeims 
lalande & Oie., A., Bordeaux ... 

Legrand Brothers, Paris 
MarteE &, Oie., Cognac ... 

Eegard Eds, Paris 
Eobm & Cie., Jules, Cognac 
Eotruneil & Cie., Cliehy 
Society General de Produits Alimentaires, 
Paris. 

Thierry, Mieg & Cie., Paris 
Ditto Mtto 

Ditto ditto 

Tourtel, J. & P., Meurthe-et-Moselle 
Velpry, 0., Eeims, Marne 
Ternin & Cie., Pans 


Sparkhiig Saumur Cbampdgne. 
Clarets, burgundies, and sau- 
ternes. 

Cigarette papers. 

Beads. 

Figures in terra cotta. 

Condensed milk. 

Eolling-stock for light railways. 
Stock and rails for hand-shunt- 
ing. 

French polish. 

Champagne. 

Brandy. . 

Imitation gold embroidery. 
Brandy, 

Imitation precious stones. 
Brandy. 

Brandy and fine Champagne. 
Sardmes in oil, 

Imitation tapestries. 

Wool fabrics. 

Printed protonnes- 
French lager beer. 
Pharmaceutical preparations. 
Imitation pearls. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 


Ayala & Cie., Chateau D’Ay 
Barnett & Sons, Cognac 
Bataille, H., Paris 
Bravais, Eaoul, Paris ... 

Challiol & Charmetant, Lyons and Calcutta 

Decaiiville AinS, Petit-Bourg 
Ditto ditto 

De Laage, Fils & Cie., Cognac 
De le Cluse, J., Eeims ... 


... Champagne wine. 

... Brandy. 

... Commercial lithography. 

“Yernet” natural mineral 
water. 

“Bonnefont” natural mineral 
water. . ■ 

Coupling for narrow-gaiige line. 

... Engines for portable .lines with 
sharp curves. 

Brandy. 

... Champagne wine. 
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Bronze Medai.] 


Lik of Awards. 


[Francs. 


Faure, Dr., Pyrenees ... ... 

Fourclid, J. B., Bordeatix 
Foursier & Cie., Henri, Domaiae de Nojac, 
Bordeaux. 

Fretm, A., Paris 
Brey, Paris ... 

Gouarne Freres, Ponance 
Heuriet Ain4, Paris ... ... 

Mignon & Eouai^fc 
Otard, Diipuy & Cie. ... 

Perroux, F. A. 

Eahn & Cie., Cognac ... 

Vigneron, H., Pans ... 


Hatural mineral water. 
Syrups. 

Clarets. 

Boots, slices, and slippers. 
Jewelry. 

Tonic wine. 

Boots, sFoes, and slippers. 
Pneumatic ice-machine. 
Brandy. 

Moulded wooden pilasters. 
Eum. 

Lock-stitch sewing-machine. 


CertifkaU of 4Jie Third Class. 


Anots FrOTes, Cognac ... 

Bordes, J. J., Bordeaux 
Carr4, E. .. 

Charriol & Cie., Paul, Bordeaux ... 
Hecauyille Aine, Petit-Bourg 

Leohaux, Mario, Bordeaux 

Ealu & Cie., A., Cognac 
Eegnier, Jules, Dijon ... 


Brandy. 

Ditto. 

Ammonical ice-machine. * • 
Clarets and sauternes. 
Permanent-way for light rail- 
ways. 

“ Eoh-Lechaux ddpuratif vege- 
tal.” 

Brandy. 

Burgundy. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

P^re & Fils Bontemps, Paris ... ... I Mechanical singing-hirds in 

1 cages. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Bailly & Cie., C., Paris ... ... I.Medical preparations. 

Pillet, Dr. A., Pans ... ... ... I -Ditto. 


'COCHIN CHINA. 


First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Certificate of the 

Botanical Gardens, Saigon 
Cochin China, Government of 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Moquin Tandon, Saigon 
Pierre, L. 

Thinam-quan, Me., Binhhoa 


"Woods. 

Carved furniture and plaques 
inlaid with mother-o’-pearl. 

Silk fibres. 

Oxnum preparations. 

Husked rice. 

Indian cocoa nibs. 

A book — Flore Forestiere de la 
Cochin Chine. 

A full-sized representation of a 
completely furnished Annamite 
house. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Cochin China. 


Certificate of the First Class loith Silver Medal. 


Arcillon, Hatien 
Botanical Gardens, Saigon 

Bao Blinac, Canton, Bcntro 


Baria, district of 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Baria 


Ditto 

ditto 

Saigon ... 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto ... 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto ... 



Coeldn CHna, Government of 


Ditto 

. ditto 

•• 

Ditto 

ditto 

.. 

Ditto 

ditto 

•• 

Ditto 

ditto 

•t, 

Ditto 

ditto 

... 

Ditto 

ditto 

... 

Ditto 

ditto 



Girard, Tsle of Plmqnoo 
Ditto ditto 

Huyen Tay, Binhhoa ..t 

Mqquin Tandon, Saigon 
Boignand, ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Qni-mo, village of, district Soctrang 
Tiiinam-quan, Me., Binlilioa 
Ditto ^ ditto 

Trien ISTlioc, district Soctrang 
Van Chien, Hnyrdi, Baria 
Van Tang, Ng. do. 

Van Tiion, Cliat, district Soctrang... 


Tortoise-shells and fans. 

A coUection of natural iiistory 
specimens. 

Husked rice. 

Samples of black pepper. 
Vegetable dyes. 

Ditto. 

Oil- seeds. 

A collection of preserved fruits, 
lotus seed, preserved potatoes, 
corn, &c, 

Gelatinous marine moss. 

Guinea pepper, dried pepper, and 
black popper. 

An arcJiseological collection of 
carved stones, mscriptions, and • 
sculptures. 

Olotiung in various shapes and 
colours worn by Cochin Chinese 
men and women. 

Baskets of various descriptions 
and cane chairs. 

A collection of works on lang- 
uage, law, natural history,, 
travels, &c., relating to Cochin 
China. 

k. collection of silk with figures, 
illustrating Annamite costumes. 
Eiclily embroidered Annamite 
wearing apparel. 

Maps and charts of Cochin 
China. 

Lacquered Annamite ^ and 
Chinese books. 

Vanilla. 

Samples of black pepper. 

A richly carved and pierced 
cabinet. 

Engraved and carved wood. 
Annamite paintmg on glass. 

A cabmet of pierced wood. 

Husked rice. 

Specimens of embroidered silk. 
Tortoise-shell cups, saucers, and 
wands. 

Husked rice. 

Vegetable dyes. 

Ditto. 

Husked rice, 




Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Cochin China. 


Charaber of Commerce, Saigon 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto ..f 

ClioloD, Cornu 

Coclim Clima, Government of 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

^ Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Colombaire, Saigon 
Compagnio Francaise, Saigon 
Dann Smli, Soctrang 
DanliLe ditto 
DeDmts My, Canton, Soctrang 
Dooan Uquan, Soctrang 
Girard, Isle of Pliuquoo 
Hoa Tuc, village of, Soctrang . 

Long Xuyen, district of 
Ly Lat, Soctrang 
Moquin Tandon, Saigon 
Ditto ditto 

Pluioc-Eien, Congregation Soctrang 
Pbusi-Kien, ditto 
Poignand, M., Saigon ... ... 

TH-nam-quan, Me., Bmli-noa 

Trien Cban, Congregation, Soctrang 

Ta n Xa, ditto, dit t o 

Van Bang, Ho, Baria, ditto 

Van Ben, Phan, Soctrang ... 

Van Dat, Ng, ditto 

Van Dong, Ho, ditto 

Van Manli, Xg, ditto 

V an Nham X g, dittp 

Van San, Tao, ditto 

Van Trai, village, ditto 

Xan Dang, ditto 


Tobacco, leaf and cut; 

Paw sugar, 

A coUeciion of silk cocoons, 
raw thread, &0. 

A collection of paddy. 

A collection of Annamite pottery, 

A collection of coloured matj? 

A collection of brass ornaments. 

A collection of hats of various 
forms and materials. 

A collection of fishing apparatus, ’ 
chiefly traps, both models and 
full size. 

A collection, of paddy and 
maize samples. 

Cochin China rhea. 

Ditto _ vanilla. 

Husked rice. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ai’abian coiffiee. 

Husked rice. 

Marine glue, gelatine. 

►Husked rice. 

Porcelain, earthenware pottery. 
Cochin China gums and resius. 
Husked rice. 

Ditto. 

Tortoise-shell fans. 

A collection of decorative brass 
objects. 

Husked rice. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Certificate of the Third Class, 


An-bee, village, Soctrang 
Antap, ditto 

Catoire, Saigon ^ 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Chan Biet, Soctrang 
Cholon Dsme 

Cochin China, Government of 


Husked rice. 

Ditto. 

Pum. 

Coir ropes and sun (hemp) rope. 
Stick lac. 

Paw silk and cocoons. 

Husked nee. 

Ditto. 

A model of a river steamer. 




Thied Class.} 


List of Aim'^s. 


[Cochin China.. 


Cocliiii China, Government of 

... 

... 

Models of agricultural imple- 
ments used by natives of 
Cochin Ohma. 

Ditto ditto 



Rattan chairs. 

Ditto ditto 



A collection of feather fans. 

Ditto ditto 



Armamite tortoise-shell combs. 

Devise & Arens, Saigon 



Soap. 

Ditto ditto 



Wax. 

Duong Thu, Soctrang 



Husked rice-. 

Huyidi Dao, ditto 



Ditto. 

Lam Cong, ditto 



Ditto. 

Nen, ditto 



Ditto. 

Nham Long, village of, Soctrang 



Ditto, 

Thinam-q^uan, Me., Bmhhoa 

... 

... 

A collection of tortoise-shell 
fans. 

Trien Phen, Soctrang 

... 


Husked rice. 

Van An, Huynh, Soctrang 



Ditto. 

Van Dan, Hg. Soctrang 



Ditto. 

V an Gong, Le, ditto 

Van Minn, Dinh, ditto 







Van Niioi, Huynh, ditto 



Ditto. 

Van Thi, Vo 




Van Tho, JSTg , ditto 

Van Tins, Mac, Baria 







VanUl, Lana, Soctrang 

Van Van, Hg., ditto 



Ditto. 




Van Vang, ditto 



Ditto. 

Van Zung, Huinh, Gocond 

... 


A collection of hasketware. 

Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Chamherof Commerce, Saigon 



Smoked salt fish. 

Cholon, XJsine, Oholon 



Husked rice. 

Cohn Bang, Soctrang 



Ditto. 

Dan Et, Soctrang 



Ditto. 

Eua-co-lam Dong, ditto 



Ditto. 

Eiem Doi, ditto 




Long-hung, Sadee 



Ditto. 

JN mJi Thoi, village Soctrang 




Sung Dinh, ditto 




Tran TJoi, ditto 




Van Agot, Dao 



Ditto. 

V an An, Huynh 



Ditto. 

Van Con, Luan 




Xuan, Loi, Soctrang 



Ditto. 

Vau Hham, Hg 




V an Tan, Hg 




Van Tin, Dong 



Ditto. 

Van Tho, Tan, Baria 



Ditto. 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Agricultural Committee, Saigon 
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Nets and models of fisliing 
appliances. 




Ggf.r) Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[ToNQ,mN. 


TONQUIN. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Cold Medal. 


Cabasse, B,, Tonquin ... 


Filmier, Monseigneur, Bishop of Tonquin, 
Hanoi. 

Tonquin, Government of 
Ditto ditto 


Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Scientific collection of indig- 
enous drugs and medicines of 
Tonquin. 

A collection of inlaid mother- 
o’ -pearl work. 

Non-Indian vegetable dyes. 

Large and small wooden pagoda 
statues, from the Thuan 
Phou Pagoda at Hanoi, pagoda 
arms lacquered and gilt, lac- 
qiiered and gilt boxes and 
baskets. 

A 'colleetion of silk fabrics and, 
the raw material in all stages, 
a collection of silk apparel. 

Cocoons, raw silk twists, and silk 
fabrics of every description. 

Husked rice. 


Certificate of the First Class, ivith Silver Medal. 


Bonnal, French Eesident at Hanoi... 
Ditto ditto ditto ... 


Oabasse, B., Tonquin 


Ditto 

ditto ... ... 

Ditto 

ditto 

Lalande, Hanoi 

Puginier, 

Monseigneur, Bishop of Tonquin, 

Hanoi. 

• 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Tonquin, Government of 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


A collective exhibit of mother- 
o’ -pearl inlaid work. 

Lacquered and gilt Buddhas on 
thrones, lacquered statuettes, 
incense-burners, boxes, desks, 
screens with inscriptions. 

Ancient lacquered and gilt 
wooden Buddhist statues. 

Lacquered and gilt statues and 
boxes. 

Inlaid trays, &c. 

Trays of European and Chinese 
designs, large elephant-shaped 
candelabras, incense-burners, 
flower-pots, foot-stoves, &c. 

Volumes of religious works in 
Eoman and Anna, mite charac- 
ters. 

Brass and copper tea-boards, 
foot-stoves, and tobacco-boxes ; 
carved whito copper basin, 
trays, old and modern style, of 
Chinese design. 

Silk from the Tonquin looms. 

Lacquered book-covers and 
carved m’arble. 

White suits in Tonquin silk. 

Brass kitchen utensils. 

Lacquer, a varnish from the sap 
of a tree — Dypterocarpus sp. 

Embroidered table-cloths, silk 
hangings, silk _ valance, gilt 
stuifs for cushions, cushions 
and mats, embroidered and gilt 
valance for altars. 
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SiLYEU Medal.] 


Lkt of Awards. 


[Tonqdjn. 


Tonquin, Government of ... i Yeeretable oil for tiro preservation 

of wood, &c. 

Ditto ditto ... ... 1 Materials for baskets. 

Certificate of the Second Class icith Bronze Medal. 

A collection of old inlaid and 
relief work. 

Old and modern incense-burners, 
spherical foot-stove, old and 
modem vases, and brass gong. 
Drawdngs in Indian ink. 

A set of wall pictures in Indian 
ink by Annamites, some par- 
tially coloured. 

Lacquered and gilt Buddha on 
his throne, lacquered vases, 
lacquered and gilt statuettes. 
Coloured silk pieces manufac- 
tured by native Christians. 
Pottery. 

Bamboo baskets. 

Til or sesamuin oil, 

Bice, vermicelli, gelatine. 

A collection of paddy, haricots, 
green-peas, maize, &o. 

Ehea foom Tonquin. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Erevedy, B,, Hanoi ... ... ... Articles of porcelain ware from 

Tonquin and elsewhere. 

Longomasino, ditto ... ... ... Annamite arms. 

Tonquin, Government of ... ... Mandarin hats, caps, and fans. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Raw cotton and thread. 

Ditto ditto ... ... .... A collection of timber. 

Certidcate of the Fourth Class. 

Tonquin, Government of ... ... 1 Raw sugar. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... 1 A sdk-spipning machine. 


GERMANY. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Bath Steiber & Son, John, Nuremberg ... Materials for making thread to 

work up imitation gold and 
silver lace and braids. 

ditto ditto ... Collection of copper yellow and 

music wire. 

Boehm, Gustav, Offenbach ... Toilet fancy and bar soap, 

Bohne Sohne, Ernst, Rudolstadt ... ... Porcelain goods. 

Dauphin, A., Stuttgart ... ... Corks. 

EwaH&Co, Rudesheim on Rhine ... Spamling moselle and hock. 

I^dto ditto ditto ... Rlime wmes. 
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Cabasse, B., Tonquin ... 
Ditto ditto 


Lalande, Hanoi 
Ditto 


Martelliere, Captain, Marine Infantry, Ninh 
. Binh, Tonquin. 

Puginier, Monsigneur, Bishop of Tonquin, 
Hanoi. 

Tonquin, Government of 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 



Gold Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Germany. 


Hoemaun &zti Gutenberg, Carl, Nuremberg ... Collection of orsidue (leaf -metal) 
Leisner ... ... ,,, ... Permanent pbotograpbs on por- 

celain. 

Pfutzenreuter, E., Leipzig ... ... Gold, silver, and silk embroidered 

gloves. 

Eadisclie Amlin' and Soda Eabrik, Stuttgart ... Aniline dyes and dyed goods. 
Sebeidmayer & Co., Stuttgart ... .. Square concert piano. 

Volkamer s Wme. & Forster, H. P., Nurcm- Collectionof orsidue (leaf -metal), 
berg. 

Welte & Sons, M., Frieburg-in-Baden ... Orchestrion. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Conradi & Friedmann, Limbach ... Banians, drawers, & under-shirts. 

Heizman, Sigmund, Vohrenbaoh ... ... Orchestrion. 

Eaiser Brewery, Beck & Co., Bremen ... German ale, 

Euhn’s (E.) Drahtfabrik, Nuremberg ... Lametta gold thread and silver 

■wire. 

Mayer’sche kgl Hof Kunstanstalt, Miinchen ... Ecclesiastical statues. 

Moebins & Sons, H., Hanover ... ... Oils for lubricating watches, 

chronometers, clocks, sewing- 
macbines, and fire-arms. 

Stollwerck Brothers, Cologne ... Chocolate and cocoa. 

Tittel & Kruger, Eagwitz, Leipzig ... Zephyr wool. 

Veeek, Theodor, Idar ... ... ... Onyx. 

■Wessel, Ludwig, Bonn ... ... Porcelain, earthenware, and 

pottery. 

Zeitler & Winkelmann, Bramsweig ... Upright cottage piano. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Althead & Co , Brandenberg ... ... Kid gloves. 

Boehm, Gustav, Ofienbach ... ... Perfumery and toilet requisites. 

Constantin & Co-, H.,Plaine deWalsch, Lorraine Watch-glasses and watchmakers’ 

glassware. 

Felton & Guilleaume, Carlswerk ... ... Iron and steel wire ropes. 

Heerbrandt, Gotti, Eaguhn, Anhalt ... Metal weaving. 

Hinckel & Winokler, Frankfort ... ... Still hocks. 

Konig & Co., Kaiserlaiitern ... ... Lock-stitch sewing-machine. 

Kuhiihert & Co., G., Hrnsthal, Saxe-Meiningen Imitation pearls. 

Oehler, K., Offenbach ... ... . Aniline dyes and dyed goods. 

Opel, Adam, Eusselsheimam-Main .. Lock-stitch sewing-machine. 

Schwabe, Dr W., Leipzig ... ... Homoeopathic medicines. 

Weigand &Eoer, Nordhausen ... ... German sparkling ale. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 

Farina, Jean Maria, Cologne ... ... Eau-de-Cologne. 

Felton & GmUeaume, Carlswerk ... ... Patent steel-harh fencing. 

Grimme Natalis & Go., Braunschweig ... Lock-stitch sewing-machine. 

TTnderherg. Albrecht, H., Eheinherg ... Bitters. 

Certificate of the Fourth Class 

Hinckel & Winckler, Frankfort ... | Sparkling moselle and hock. 
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G-olk Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Italy. 


ITALT. 


Certificate of the First Glass and of Gold Medal. 


Baratta, Aristide, Carrara 
Candianij Nap. Dr., Venice 

Fablarica Lombarda di Prodotti,Cliiiiiici, Milan 

Fornari, A. & G-. B., FaTiriano ... _ ... 

Francati, Santa Maria, Home 
Ginli, Alberto, Lorenzani, Pisa ... 

Military G-eograpliical Institnte, Plorence 
Morabito, Bocco, Naples 


Collective exbibit of sculptures. 

Cbandoliers and ornamental 
glassware. 

Collection of cinchona allcaloids 
(quinine and its compounds). 

Collection of tanned sheep and 
goat skins. 

Cameos, &c. 

Olive oil. 

Photograveures. 

, Coral jewelry. 


Certificate of the First Class 

Brizi, Antonio, Perugia 

Candiani, Nap. Dr., Venice 

Carli Ange & Fils, Porto Maurizio 

Chiozzi & Turchi, Pontelagoscuro, Venice 

Cinotti, Antonio, Siena 

Conti & Figli> E., Leghorn 

Dell’Ara & Co., Milan 

Penzi, Alberto, Florence 

Fornari, A. & G-. B., Fabriano 

Francati, Santa Maria, Borne 

Fratelli, Lanza, Turin 

Gasparri, Augusto, Leghorn 

Gazzani, Angelo di G., Maurizio ... 

Malfettani & Co., Sampierdarena ... 

Mansueto Valsecchi, Milan 

Materi, F. P., Grassano 

Milani, Cesare, Fabriano 

MimbelH, Luca G., Monsummano, Lucca 

Morabito, Eocco, Naples .... 

Morandu fu I., G., Sampierdarena 

Eizzardo, Galli, Milan 

Savj, Car. B., Turin 

Societa Ceranuca Eichard, Milan ... 

Ditto ditto ditto ... 

Tacchi & Salvestri, Leghorn ... 
Zedda & Eonehetti, Caghari ... 

Certificate of the Second Class 


ith Silver Medal. 

... Olive oil. 

... Secretaire of carved wood. 

... Olive oil. 

... Emolient soap. 

... OEve oil. 

... Soap m bars, blocks, and ca,kes. 
... Terra-cotta statuary. 

... Olive oil. 

... Hand-made and coloured papers, 
... Silver jeweby. 

... Candles. 

... Carved show-case. 

... Olive oil. 

... Cordials. 

... Silver jewelry. 

... Olive oil. 

... Chinaware. 

... Olive oil. 

... Cameos, carved corals, &c. 

... Vermouth, 

. . . Marble bust of modesty. 

... Barolo wipe. 

... Porcelain fittings for spinning- 
machines, telegraphs, &c. 

... Telegraph and telephone insu- 
lators. 

... Corals. 

... Italian wines. 

nth Bronze Medal. 


Batti Stella, G., Milan 
Bisleri, F., Milan 
Bonavera, Tomaso, Oneglia 
Borrelli, Tomaso, Toire del Greco 
Caselli, Eaffaello, Eome 
De Sena, Elia, Naples 
Fattoria Fenzi, Florence 
Fornari, Antonio, Eome ’ 
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Liqueurs. 

Ferro- china. 

Liqueurs. 

Coral. 

Italian wines. 

Vermouth. 

Italian wines. 

Decorated glass mirrors. 




Buonzs Medal.] 


List of Atoards. 


[Italy. 


Fratelli Cerruti, Greuoa 
Ditto 

Fratelli Pagani & Co., Milan 
Monevi, E , Genoa 
Palme & Co., G., Pisa 
Panelli, Giuseppe. Maeerata 
Pietrogrande, Ant , Este 
Pratolongo fu Eaffaele, EafEaele, Genoa 
Santucei, Ambrogio, Yerona 

Scala, Giuseppe, Naples 
Sogno, Bernado, Turin 

Ditto ... 


Yermoutb. 

Cocoa liqueurs. 

Saw for gold and silyersmitbs. 
Linen and cotton skirts. 
Ckinaware. 

Matckes. 

Fancy biscuits. 

Coral. 

Brass cornets and Italian concert 
instruments. 

Italian wines. 

Preserved meats. 

PicHes. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Cerri, Luigi, Cremona 
Gazzani, Giuseppe, Eegio, Emilia 
Izar, G. B., Milan 
Malfettani & Co., Sampierdarena 
Morandu fu I., G., ditto 
Pietrogrande, Ant., Este 
Sogno, Borneo, Turin 


Confectionery. 

... Brushes. 

... Electro-platedware. 

... Brandy. 

... Ditto, 

Confectionery. 

••• Preserved fruits and vegetables. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Bonavera, Tomaso, Oneglia ... 1 Medical preparations. 


JAPAR. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Kukn & Co,, Tokokama 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

StiUfried and Anderson, Totokama 


" Tke Imperial” Cabinet. 

Gold lacquered circular tray. 

Ivory flower vase, solid ivory 
vases, inlaid and lacquered, 
ivory panels and plaques. 

Large metal incense-burner or 
uru, bronze vases and statuettes. 

Pkotograpks of views in Japan 
and of a Japanese group. 


Ce) tficate of the First Class with Biker Medal. 

Kukn & Co., Yokohama ... ... Tableauz, screens, and hand- 

made susuri. 

Ditto ... ... Pair of large vases in silver and 

cloisonnd enamel. 


Certificate of the Becond Class with Bronze Medal, 

Kuhn & Co., Yokohama ... ... I Collection of Satsuma pottery. 
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Q-old Medal.] 


List of Awards, 


[Netiiehlands. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Bensdorf & Co., Amsterdam ... ... Manufactured cocoa. 

Fockinlfj F , Amsterdam ... ... Liqueurs. 

Hollandia Condensed Milk Manufactory, Delft Condensed milk. 

N etkerland Y east and Spirit Manufactory, Delft Imperishable yeast. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Fockink, F., Amsterdam ... ... 1 G-eneva. 

Hague Butterine Manufactory, Delft ... [ Butterme. 

Certificate of the Second Class loith Bronze Medal. 

Hetherland Yeast and Spirit Manufactory, Delftl Spirits of wine, 
Swmkels, W., Helmond ... ... j Turkish red yams. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Blankenheim and Nolet, Eotterdam ... I Genera. 

Nolet, A. C. A. ... ... ... 1 Aromatic schnapps. 


NETHERLANDS INDIA- 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Bataria Committee ... ... ... Maps of Jara and Bataria. 

Ditto ... ... ... Arabian coffee. 

Deli Maatschappij, Sumatra ... ... Tobacco leaf. 

deSturler, Jhr. J. W. E , Tjiomas, Jara ... Cinnamon produced on the Tjio- 

mas estate. 

HoUe, Albert, Tjirohani, Jara ... ... Peeled nutmeg. 

Ditto ditto .. . Mace. ^ 

Ditto Tjirohani and Sinagar estates. Prepared and unprepared cocoa. 

Jara. 

Netherlands India, Gorernment of Books of engrarings of Buddhist 

temples in J ara. 

Padang Committee, Sumatra ... ... Kinkhabs, Javanese sarongs, 

slendangs, and head-dresses. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Cassia lignea. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Gum dammar. 

Ditto ditto ... Gum benzoin. 

Sumatra-Bataria Committee ... .. Kinkhabs, Jaranese sarongs, 

slendangs, and head-dresses. 

Van Maanen, Java ... ... Jara coffee (Arabian). 

Van Motman, T. G. Th., Dramaga estate, Tea. 

Messrs. Maclaine, Watson & Co., Jara. 

Van Stralendorff, C., Jara ... ... Jara indigo (Kradjan mark), pro- 

duced on Kradjan estate, 
Djocdjacarta. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Netherlands India. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Batavia Committee ... ... ... Kadu tobacco. 

Ditto ... ... ... Plans of military barracks, 

kitchens, lavatories in use in 
IVetherlands India. 

Ditto ... ... ... Views in Java and of Bor Bodoer 

temple (photographs). 

Ditto ... ... ... Printed saris. 

Ditto ... ... ... Silk fabrics. 

Billeton Tin Co., Batavia ... .. Billetontin. 

Deli Tobacco Co., Sumatra ... ... Deli tobacco, 

deSturlor, Jhr. J W. E., Tjiomas, Java ... Arrowroot. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Nutmeg in shell. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Mace, 

Gotas and Tjiom as estates ... ... Samples of black pepper. 

Holle, Albert, Sinagar, Java ... ... Vanilla pods. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Cloves. 

Maclaine, Watson & Co., Nangoeng and Dra- Vanilla pods, 
maga estates, Java, 

Ditto and Mr. T. Gr. Th. Van Motman, Arrowroot. 

Dramaga estate, Java. 

Ditto, Batavia... ... ... Arabian coffee, 

Monod do EroideviUe, E. A., Java ... Java indigo (B. F. L mark), 

produced on Plellan estate, 
Pecolongan. 

Mundt, G., Parakansalak, Java ... ... Arabian coffee. 

Netherlands India, Government of ... Banca tin. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Husked rice, 

Padang Committee, Sumatra ... ... Mace. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Gutta-susa. 

Ditto ditto ... ... India-rubber. 

Pecoult & Buffet, Batavia ... ... Samples of plait-work. 

Samarang Committee, Java ... ... Kadu tobacco. 

Sayers, J., Genioe, Java ... ... Samples of sugar. 

Van Buren, B., Bod]a, Java ... ... Kadu cigars. 

Van Motman, Dramaga, Messrs. Maclaine, Mace. 

Watson & Co., Java 

Wiselius, J. A. B., Samarang, Java ... Photographs. 

Ditto ditto ... Ethnological photographs of 

the races of the Archipelago, 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Batavia Committee ... ... ... Bblambung lacquered furniture. 

Ditto ... ... ... Bam eh fibre. 

Ditto . . ... ... Arabian coffee. 

Baumgarten, F. W., Java ... ... Java indigo (F. W. B. mark), 

produced in Kenaroeu estate, 
Djocjdacarta. 

do Sturler, Jhr. J, W. E., Tjiomas, Java ... Tapioca. 

Ditto ditto ... Collection of paddy samples. 

Ditto diito ... Liberian coffee. 

Ditto ditto ... Husked rice. 

Holle, Albert, Tprohani, Java ... ... Arabian coffee. 

Ditto, Sinagar and Tjirohani estates. Tea. 

Java. 

Maclaine, Watson & Co., Batavia ... ... Peeled nutmeg. 
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Beonze Medal.] List of Aioards. _ 


[Netherlands India. 


Maclaine, Watson & Co., Nangoeng estate, 
Jara. 

Ditto and Mr. T. &. Th. 

Van Motman, Dramaga, Java. 

Padang Committee, Sumatra 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... ... * 

Ditto ... ... ... 

Pecoult & Bufiet, Batavia 

Samarang Committee, Java 

Ditto ... ... 

Sourabaya Committee, Java ... 

Ditto ... ... 

Van Motman, T, G. Th., Dramaga, Messrs. 

Maclaine, Watson & Co. 

Van Ende, Tjipantjoe, Java ... ... 

Wiselius, J. A. B., Samarang, Java 


j Liberian coffee. 

Cinnamon. 

Models of musical instruments 
in filigree silver-work. 

Felt and embroidered bead- 
dresses. 

Cloves, 

Nutmeg in shell. 

Imitation straw bats made of 
bamboo. 

Hand-printed blocks made of 
ribbon copper. 

Liberian coffee. 

Toys. 

Materials for baskets. 

Cloves. 

Collection of cinchona barks. 

Models of bouts from Samarang, 
houses in Western Java, native 
houses in Central Java, houses 
at Samarang. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Batavia Committee 
Billeton Tm Co., Batavia 

de Sturler, Jhr. J. W. E., Tjiomas, Java 
Maclaine, Watson & Co., Nangoeng, Java 
Netherlands India, Government of 

Padang Committee, Sumatra 
Phillipeau, F. C,, Tjisalak, Java ... 
Samarang Committee, Java 
Ditto 

Sourabaya Committee, Java 
Ditto 

Telok Poetjong estate, Netherlands India 


Collection of samples of sugar. 
Samples of tin ores obtained 
from different mines. 

Cinchona barks. 

Husked rice. 

Model of teak-wood bridge in 
Sumatra. 

Mats. 

Tea. 

Brassware. 

Arabian coffee. 

Models of fishing appliances. 
Brassware. 

Husked rice. 


Certificate of the Fourth Cla&s, 

Batavia Committee ... * ... Collection of umbrellas used by 

natives as marks of rank and 
distinction. 

Holle, Albert, Tjirohani, Java ... P alm sugar. 


NORWAY. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Joelsen, H , Eristiana ... ... I Matches. 

Nitedals Taendstikfabrik, Eristiana ... | Ditto. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Aioards. 


[Portugal. 


PORTUGAL. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Mackenzie, Driscoll & Co., Oporto ... 1 Ports. 

MADEIRA. 

Certificate of the First Glass and of Gold Medal. 

Drii Drmy, H. ... ... ... I Madeira. 

Gassart Gordon & Co., Madeira and London ... | Ditto. 

SPAIR. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Mackenzie & Co., Jerez de la Prontera ... [ Skerries. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

de Montekello & Co., Alfred ... ... | Cliampagne wine, 

PHILLIPINE ISLANDS. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

“ El Oriente ” Fakrica de Tobacos, Sociedad 1 Manilla Cigars. 

Anonlma, Manilla, 1 

SWEDEN. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Orebro Taeiidstikfabrik, Orebro ... ... iMatclies. 

Wallenius, Otto, Goteborg ... ... 1 Brandy. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Certificate of the Frst Class and of Gold Medal. 

Amstutz & Denner, Tboune ... ... Swiss bitters. 

Anglo-Swiss Tourists’ Equipment Company, Marking of pocket-bandkercbiefs 

Herisau. in coloured embroidery. 

Favre Leuba & Co., Lode, Calcutta, and Bom- Watches and.clocks. 
bay. 

Patek, Philippe & Co., Geneva ... ... Chronometers, reiieater and 

other watches. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Switzerland. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

j^jiglo-Swiss Tourists’ Equipment Company, Alpine literatui’e and maps, 
Herisaii. 

Courvoisier Freres, Chaux-de-Fonds ... Clironomctcr, repeater and 

other watches. 

Karrer, S., Teufenthal ... ... ... Musical boxes. 

Hose & Co., A., Chemnitz . . ... Hosiery. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Anglo-Swiss Tourists’ Equipment Company, Swiss Alpine equipment, 
Herisau, 

Bachsmid, Berne ... ... ... Cheap watches for workmen in 

steel, metal, and silver cases. 

Courvoisier & Co., Chaux-de-Fonds ... Fancy and cheap watclies 

Schdohlius, W. ... ... ... Collection of Swiss watches in 

gold cases. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Bornaad & Hoesli, J. ... ... I Musical boxes. 


TURKEY. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Bichara, Michel & Co., Jerusalem ... ... i Shells from the Bed Sea, _mo- 

ther-o’-pearl, and other articles 
I of Palestine industry. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Avery and Sons, B. F., Louisville, Ey. ... Hindustani- American stock 

plough. ' 

Juvet and Co , New York ... ... Eelative time-globes. 

Leonard and Ellis, New York ... ... Valvoline. 

Smith and Sons .. ... _ .. Parlour organs. 

Tennant and Co., D, B., Petersburg, Yirginia... Cavendish tobacco. 

Vogeler Co., Charles A., Baltimore ... St. Jacob’s oil. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Blackwell and Co., W, T., Durham, N.C. ... Loug-cut tobacco. 

Lawtou and Co., Boston, Mass. ... .. Absorbent cotton-wool. 

Mason and Hamlin ... ... .. American organ. 

McKisson and Bobbins, New York .. Capsuled pills. 

Bemington, Prof J. P., Philadelphia .. Pharmaceutical still. 

Steers, S. B., New York ... .. Model of the new Morse Cotton- 

** compresser. 

Weston, Hon’hle Byron, Dalton, Mass. ... Linen ledger and record paper. 

Young Ladd and Coffin, New York ... Lundborg’s perfumery. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. [U. S. op America. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 


Enterprise Manfg. Co., PliiladelpMa 
Eabcr, Eberhard, New York 

Goulds’ Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, New 
York. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Hartsliorn, Stewart, New York 
Ditto ditto 

Lanmau and Kemp, New York 


Enterprise tincture-press. 

Pencils, sharpeners, erasers, 
rubber bands. 

Eotary -power pumps, rotary 
band-pumps, steam-poyer 
pumjio. 

Hand-pumps. 

Spring map -rollers. 

Window-blmd rollers. 

Florida water. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Anson-Mills, Col., Washington, D.C. 

Domestic Manufacturing Co., New York 
Fellow’s Medical Manufacturing Co., New 
York. 

Lawton and^Co , Boston, Mass. 

Shipman’s Sons, Asa L., New York 


Woven cartridge-belts. 
Lock-stitch .sewing-machine. 
Fellow’s syrup of hypophos- 
phates. 

Absorbent cotton for medical 
purposes. 

Adhesive letter-file. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Perry Davis and Son, Providence, Ehode 1 Pain-killer, 
Island. I 


Certificate of the Fijth Class. 


Lanman and Kemp, Now York ... ... | Bristol pills. 


Silver Medal.] 


List of A^ccl)•ds. [Andamans & Nicodars. 


ittbktt. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

Certificate ofi the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Cadell, Col. T., V.O., Cliief Commissioner and A collection of objects made and 
Superintendent, _ Andaman and Nicobar used by the inhabitants of the 
Islands, Port Blair. Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Forests, Deputy Consorvator of, Port Blair ... A collection of timbers. 


ASSAM. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Alyne Estate, Cacbar ... 

Amgoorie Estate, Assam 
Boocooab, K. K. Gogai Hatti, Jorehat 

Campbell, T. J,, Officiating Assistant Conser. 

vator of Forests, Tezpur. 

Cbardwar Estate, Assam ... ... 

Dbunsiri Tea Co., Ld., Assam 
Dinj an Estate, Assam ... 

Eastern Cacbar Tea Co., Ld,, (Bmnakandy), 

Cacbar. 

Jokai Tea Co., Ld., (Jameerab Garden), 

Assam. 

Eannybatty Estate, Sylhet 
Koomber Estate, Cacbar 
Larsingab Estate, Cacbar 
Luskerpore Estate, Sylbet 
Manipur, H.H. tbe Mabarajab of, Sir Cbander 
Eirti Sing, K.C.S.I. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

McCabe, R. B., Deputy Commissioner, Naca 
HiUs. 

m 

Tarrapore Tea Co., Ld., ’(^urtoll Garden), 

Cacbar. 

Ditto ditto (Labac Garden) 

Ditto ditto (Tbailu Garden) 
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Silver Medal.] 


Lid of Aicards. 


[Assam. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Agriculture, Director of, Assam 
Assam, Government of 

Ditto ditto 


Ditto ditto 

Central Cacliar Tea Co,, Ld., Caeliar 
Chudwa Estate, Assam 
Doloo Estate, Cachar ... 

Eastern Assam Co., Ld., Assam ... 

Evanor Estate, Assam 
Eannykoory Estate, Cacliar 
Kewaclierra Estate, Sylhet 
Lalla Khali Estate, SylUet 
Laojan E.state, Assam ... 

Manipur, H.H. the Maharajah of. Sir Chunder 
Kirti Smg, K.C.S.I. 

Oaklands Estate, Assam 
Old Tezjiore Concern, Assam 
Peet, Major H. J., Deputy Commissioner, Kas- 
sia Hills, Shillong. 

Eamgaon Estate, Assam 
Eoopacherra Garden, Cachar 
Scottish Assam Co., iDd , Assam ... 

Sylhet Tea Co., Ld., Sylhet 


Native agricultural implements. 

A collection of clothing and 
other fabrics. 

A collection of costumes of 
aborigmal races of the East- 
ern Frontier, models of agri- 
cultural appliances, &c. 

Wax. 


)^Tea. 


A collection of arms, clothes, 
and implements from Manipur. 

}Tea. ■ 

Wax. 



Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal, 


Agriculture, Director of, Assam ... 

Amo Estate, Sylhet ... ... 

Boisah Hahi Concern, Assam 
Borooah, K. K. Gogai Hatti, Jorehat 
Borrelli Tea Co., Ld, Assam 
Burkhola Tea Co., Ld,, Cachar 
Campbell, T. J., Offg. Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, Tezpur. 

Cherra Tea Co., Ld , Cachar 
East India Tea Co., "Jjd., Cachar ... 

Endogram Tea Co., LcT., Cachar ... 

Ghiladarrie Concern, Assam 
Hattibaree Estate, Assam 
Lakatoorah Tea Co., Ld., Sylhet... 

Lungla Estate, Sylhet 
Lydiacherra Estate, Cachar 
Maddenpore Estate, Sylhet 
Majulighur Estate, Assam 
Morapore Garden, Sylhet 
Mukalbarie Estate, Assam 
Muttuck Tea Co., Ld , Assam 
Peet, Major H. J., Deputy Commissioner, 
Khasia Hills, Shillong. 

Ditto ditto ditto . 

Sagumal Tea Estate, Sylhet 
Shabazpore, Sylhet 
Siicoorie Estate, Cachar 
Singla Estate Sylhet 


Husked rice. 

Tea. 

I Collection of fibres. 
jTea. 

Indian gums and resins. 


h 


Tea. 


Gold nccldet, ear-rings, silver 
necldace, crown, and plume. 
Wax. 

I Tea. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Assam. 


Tarapore Tea Co , Ld , (Dewan garden), Cacliar I 
Tckulpar and Salgunga, Cacliar ... 

Tezpore Tea Co., Ld., Assam 
Upper Assam Tea Co., Ld., Assam 

Certificate of the Third Class. 



Assam, Government of 

Cliundeeclierra Estate, Sylliet 
Copeland, L. P., Assistant Conservator of 
Eorests, Garo Hills Division. 
DejooTeaCo.,Ld., Assam 
Diliroogarli Comlnnation, Assam ... 

Dilkoom Tea Estate, OacPar 
Doolaliat Estate, Assam 
Diirrimg Tea Co., Ld , Assam 
Jorehaiit Tea Co., Ld , Assam ... ... 

KalLmiiggiir Garden, Cacliar 
Kelly den Estate, Assam 
Loobah. Tea Co., Ld , Sylket 
Manipur, H.H. the Maliarajab. of. Sir Clinnder 
Ku’ti Sing, Iv.C.S.I. 

Nalior Habi Estate, Assam 
Nellie Estate, Assam ... 

Obat Estate, Assam 
Old Tezpore Concern, Assam 
Salonab Garden, Assam 
Sootea Estate, Assam ... 

Trotter, Major W. F., Manipur ... 

West Jalingala Garden, Cacliar 


N ets and models of fisliing ap- 
pliances. 

Tea. 

Indian gums and resins. 


Tea. 


Two ivory mats. 


1-Tea. 


Kangroos, Meyanlcuri Eri, and 
Mogab silks. 

Tea. 


BENGAL. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal: 


Abdul Gbani, Nawab, C S.I., and Nawab Absan- 
ullab Khan Bahadur, Dacca. 

Anderson, Dr. J., Calcutta 

Ansell, C. W., Kurseong 

Bengal, Government of 
Ditto 


Jewelled dastbands. 


Burn & Co., Eaniganj ... 

Ditto 

Calcutta Art Studio 

Chenga Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling 
East Indian Bailway Co., Ld. 

Educational Department, Bengal ... 


A collection of archmological spe- 
cimens. * 

Tea-sorting and winnowing- 
maehine. 

Ivory carvings. 

Life-size models of various 
tribes, prepared by Jadu Nath 
Pal of ICrishnagiir. 

Pottery and earthenware. 

Drainage-pipes and disconnect- 
ing traps. 

A collection of paintings in oil 
and water colours. 

Tea, 

A working model of the Kurhur- 
bari collieries. 

Systems of education — school 
books, manuscripts and works 
of pupils in schools. 
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Gold Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[B ENG Ala 


Ellenbarrie Tea Co., Ld., Dooars ^ ... Tea. 

Haji Peeru Elian and Mahomed Wazir, Patna Elephant jhul. 

Home, A. L., Conservator of Forests, Darjiling A collection of timbers. 

Hussein Arif, Entally .. ... .. A collection of silks for the Bur- 

mese market. 

Kanny Lai Dey, Eai Bahadur, F.C.S., Cal- Scientific collection of the indig- 
cutta. enous drugs of India, 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Scientific collection of articles of 

native dietary. 

Lebong Tea Co., Ld., (Barnesbeg Garden), Dar- Tea. 
jiling. 

Lithographic Office, Survey of India ... Lithographs of archseological and 

other subjects. 

Manson, F. B., Calcutta A gateway made of Indian 

woods. 

Ditto ... ... Wood for tea-boxes. 

Mohendra Hath Bhattacharjee, Deputy Magis- Husked rice, 
trate, Bogra. 

Mukharji, T. N., officer in charge of the Exhi- A ooUeetion of oil-seeds, 
bition' Branch, Government of India. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... A collection of spices. 

’Ditto ditto ditto ... A collection of husked rice. 

Mum Lai Hahar, Azimganj ... ... A collection of coloured silks. 

Nitai Charan and Jaga Bandhu Basak, Dacca ... Dacca muslins. 

Ooldaleah Estate, Chittagong . ... Tea, 

Photographic Office, Survey of India .. Photographs and photo-htho- 

' graphs. _ 

Promoth a Hath Mukerjee ... ... Husked rice. 

Eendall, A. W,, Syedpur ... ... Coupling for narrow-gauge rail- 

way. 

Eunglee Eungliot Tea Co., Ld,, Darjiling * ... Tea. 

School of Art, Calcutta ... ... A collection of oil and water- 

colour paintings. 

Soom Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling ... .. Tea. 

Sourendro Mohun Tagore, Eaja, C.I.E., . Cal- Musical instruments, 
cutta. 

Survey of India ... ... ... A collection of maps, charts, 

&c. 

Teesta Yalley Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling ... Tea. 

Telegraph Workshops, AJLipur ... ... Telegraph instruments and appa- 

ratus. 

Thompson & Mylne, Be'chea ... ... Beehea sugar-mill. 

Waee, A. A,, Deputy Commissioner, Darjiling A collection of cotton fabrics 
tfr and articles of wearing appa- 

rel. 

Watt, Dr. George, Calcutta ... ... The Economic Court as a col- 

lective exhibit. 

Wilkinson, Brigadier-General, H. C., C.B., Silos. 

Fort William. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal 

Ambica Churn Cowar ... ... ... Calcutta garnet shell-lac. 

Ambler & Co., Mongh-^ ... ... Slates. 

Apjohn, J. H., M.I.C.E., Balasore... ... Model of sluice shutters for the 

Chitpore lock. 

Army Clothing Agency, Alipur ... ... Military clothing. 

Behary Lall Dass ... ... Drawmgs for the Museum. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Aivards. 


[Bengal, 


Bengal Economic Miisenm 
Ditto ditto 

Bengal, Goyernment of 


Bond, Mrs. H., Cuttack 
Burn & Co., Eanigan] ... 


Calcutta Ant Studio 

Chittagong Local Committee 

Coakthim Estate, Keml 

Darjiling-Himalayan Ilailway Co., Ld. ' • 

deEaheck, Dr. E. W. A., Calcutta... 

Deveria, Jules, Sakehganj 

Dooars Tea Estate, Dooars 

Driver, W. H. P., Eanchi, Chota ETagpore 


East Indian Eailway Co., Ld. 

Economic Court, Officer in ckarge of 
Eazle Kabhee, Munshi, Murshidabad 
Eouracres, C., Seebpore 

Ghat Check Estate, Chittagong .... 

Gibbs, Hon’ble J., Calcutta 
Gielle Tea Co., Ld., Dariding 
Goomtee Tea Co., Ld , Darjiling ... 

Hill & Co,, Henry. Turcoulea Indigo Factory, 
Champaran. 

Hunt, J., Muzaffiarpur ... 

Hur Gopal Sing, Calcutta 

Imperial Museum, Calcutta 


India, Government of ... 

Ishapore Gun Powder Factory ... 

Jail, Superintendent of Bhagalpur 
Ditto ditto ... 

Ditto Hazanbagh 

Ditto Presidency, Press 

Jinglam Tea Co., Ld., Darjilmg 
Kale] Valley Estate, Darjihng 
Kankee Estate, Chota Hagpore 
Kasipur Foundry and Shell Factory 

Koilas Chandra Eajak, Bishanpur ... 

Eunnoo Lai Shaw & Co., Dinapnr _ ... 

Kurseong and Darjiling Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling 
Lala Ban Behan, Kapur, Burdwan 
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A collection of oil-seods. 

A collection of spices. 

A collection of costumes, spears, 
&c., purchased from ahonginal 
tribes, — Shaus, Karens, Kamp- 
tis, Abors, Hagas, &c. 

GtU. 

A collection of tiles, terra cotta, 
fire-bricks, pipes, &c., of Indian 
manufacture. 

A painting. 

Husked rice. 

Tea. 

Model of Darjiling locomotive. 

Landscapes, portraits, &c. 

Filature reeled tasar silk. 

Tea, j 

A collection of agricultural, mu- 
sical, and domestic instruments 
used by the abdriginal tribes 
of Chota Hagjjore , also wearing 
apparel, ornaments, food pro- 
ducts, &c. 

Models of railway and tram 
cars. 

Indian coffee from Madras. 

A collection of bidriware. 

Models of Sone weir excavator 
and lock-gates for Sone canal. 

Tea 

A collection of military medals. 

I Tea. 

Indigo. 

Indigo and other drills. 

Machine for making gold and 
silver Indian thread. 

A collection of dome’Stio pottery 
and plaster casts taken from 
life by Dr. J. Anderson, F.E S. 

Hative agricultural implements, 
&c. 

powder. 

Carpets. 

I Indian vegetable dyes. 

Specimens of stereo and electro* 
type. 

^ Tea. 

A collection of articles manufac- 
tured at the factory. 

A collection of silk fabrics, saris, 
dhuUs, coloured silks, &c. 

Table-cloths, napkins, towels. 

Tea. 

OQllection of fishing-lines. 



Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Bengal. 


Margaret’s Hope Estate, Darjiling 
Meclii Tea Estate, Darjiling 
McCann, Dr. H. W., Calcutta 


Mohesli Chunder Bose, Calcutta ... 

Mukharji, T. N., officer m charge of the Exhi- 
bition Branch, Govefnment of India. 

Ditto ditto 

island Lai Banerjee, Overseer, Bchar 
Nandu Jeti, Ma'nsinghpattan, Cuttack 


I Tea. 

Collection of exhibits illustrat- 
ing the work of the Bengal 
Eclucational Department. 

An improved lock. 

Stick, seed, button lac, &c. 

Collection of native agricul- 
tural implements. 

Husked rice. 

Collection of silver ornaments, 
betel-holders, scent-holders, 
&c. 


Hilmadhub Koondo 

Pullan, Lt.-Col. A., S 0 , Calcutta... 

Badasham Gooye, Midnapur 
Eichardson, G. A., Deputy Conservator of For- 
ests, ’Bnxa Division, Bhutan. 

Schaumburg, Jules, Calcutta 

School of Art, Calcutta 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... 

Selim Hill Estate, Darjiling 
Sibni Si, Mansinghpattan, Cuttack 
Singbully and Murmah Tea Co., Ld., (Singbully 
Division), Darjiling 

Small Arms Ammunition Factory, Dum-Dum, 
Superintendent of. 

Sree Hath Chuckerbutty, Manager, ziUah 
Kunika. 

Tanner, Lt.-Col. H. C. B,, Bo S.C., Calcutta ... 
Taylor, W. 0., Ehurda, Orissa ... 

Ditto ditto 

Telegraph Workshops, Alipur 

Trigonometrical Branch, Survey of India 
Wace, A. A., Deputy Commissioner of Darjiling 
Waterhouse, Major J.jJJalcutta ... 

Weekes, Arthur, Collector of Purneah 
Wilkinson, Brigadier- General H. C., C.B., Fort 
William. 


Birbhnm button lac and shell- 
lac. 

Water-colour landscapes. 

Silk fabrics and raw silk. 

Wood for tea-boxes. 

Figure and landscape paint- 
ings. 

Two •opper plaques and two 
vases of repousse work. 

Specimens of work by pupils. 

Tea. 

Huhlca in filigree silver. 

Tea. 

Munitions of war. 

Husked nee. 

Water-colour drawings. 

Comb honey. 

Apis dorsata comb. 

Show case, joinery work, in- 
struments, &c. 

Solar photographs. 

Collection of jewelry. 

Hehograveures, photo-collo- 
types. 

Collection of hidri-v&Ye. 

A collection of military service 
kit, flags, trophies, saddlery, 
&c. 


Certificate of the Second Class loith Bronze Medal. 


Ambler & Co , Monghyr 
Baintbaree Tea Co., Ld., Dooars ... 
Bannockburn Estate, Darjibng 
Bengal, Government of 

Brojendra Gopal Chandra Adharjea, Jalghati, 
Bankura. 

Burn & Co., Eaniganj 
Burraknr Iron Works 
Calcutta Art Studio 


Mill stones. 

]Tea. 

Hets and models of fishing 
appliances. 

Husked rice. 

Drainage-pip0S._ 

A collection of iron castings. 
Bengali Atlas, copy-books, and 
al^abet sheets. 
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BuoTiizB Medal.] 


List of Atvards. 


[Bengal. 


Cambrian Estate, Earjiling 
Dilai’am Estate, Darjiling ... ... 

Douglas, J. C., Alipitr ... ... ... I 

Ditto ditto . . 

Driver, W. H. P., Ranclii, Chota ISTagpur 
Elson, Samuel Eemfry, Calcutta ... 

Haji Abdur Ealnm, Cuttack 

Haji Mahomed Mundul and Sheikh Lall 
Mahomed, Jangipur 

Hill & Co., Henry, Mackwah Factory, Cham- 
paran. 

Jhoomuck ShaTV & Co., Dinapur ... 

Hall, Dr. C. C., Pabna ... 

Khaliludeen Ahmed 

Kumar Baikuntba Nath Dey, Hon’ble 

Kunnoo Lall Shaiv & Co., Dmapur 

LaUa Motee Earn ... ... ... 

Lebong Tea Co., Ld., (Tukvar Garden), Dar- 
jiling. 

Mansou, P. B , Oalcuttjf 
Mia Jan, Patna 

Mukharji, T N., officer in charge of the Exhibi- 
tion Branch, Government of India. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Native Girls’ Eoman Catholic School 
Nazar, Miss A., Head Mistress, Calcutta Free 
School. 

Paran Chandra Pal and Moti Lall Pall, Ghurnia, 
Kishnagar. 

Perry, E., Officiating Principal, Dacca College, 
and Superintendent, Dacca Survey School. 
Pioneer Estate, Chittagong 
Pumeah, Collector of ... 

Q,uinn, C. C., CoUeetor of Sarun ... 

School of Ai-t, Calcutta 
Ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto ... 

Second Pallodhi Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling 
Sreedhur Chuckerhutty, Forest Eange^ Jalpai- 
gun. 

Taylor, W. C., Khurda, Orissa 
Telegraph Workshops, Alipur ... 

Turzum Estate, Darjiling 

Wace, A. A., Deputy Commissioner of Darjding 

Ditto ditto 


I Tea. 

Extracted honey from Sindh. 

Ditto from Katra. 

A collection of fibres 
Signal flags. 

Ornamertol silver centre piece 
supportmg an attardan, 

Eaw silk. 

Indigo. 

Collection of cotton fabrics. 
Filter. 

Drawmg.s for tho Museum, 

TJriya Atlas. 

Plain and tmllod Behar tasar 
and korah silk. 

Collection of embroidered and 
plam Delhi shawls. 

Tea. 

Collection of fibres. 

Glassware. 

Collection of ploughs. 

OoUection of fodders of Ben- 
gal. 

Collection of cottons. 

An embroidered cape. 
Needlework. 

Clay models representing Bengali 
ceremonials. 

Specimens of work by pupils. 
Tea. 

Native agricultural implements. 
Collection of basket-ivork and 
bamboo cages, 1 

Wood-engraving 
Collection of brackets and vases. 
A carved cabinet. 

Tea. 

j Wood for tea-boxes. 

Extracted honey. 

Wire-testing and paper-punch- 
ing machines. 

Tea. 

A collection of musical instru- 
ments from Bhutan, Thibet. 

A collection of cotton fabrics. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 

Avongrove Estate, Darjiling ... ... l,Tea. 

Baptist Mission Female Orphanage, Cuttack ... [ Needlework. 
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Third Class.] 


List of Awards. 


[Bengal. 


Bengal Economic Museum ... ... Silk, cocoons, &c. 

Bh.igal]mr, Collector o£ ... .. Indian gums and resins. 

Bible and Tract Society, Calcutta ... ... A collection of Bibles and otlier 

books printed in Oriental lan- 
guages at Mission presses. 

Bogola ITiind Mukerjee, Manager oX A. N. Husked rice. 

Hoy’s estate. 

Burriikur Ironworks ... ... ... Pig iron. 

Calcutta Art Studio ... ... ... Specimens of litliograpbic print- 

ing. 

Cbontong, Darjiling ... ... ... Tea. 

Cbater, Joseph, Sitarampur ... ... Improvements in permanent-way 

for railways. 

Cliurcli of England, Zenana Mission Boarding Needlework. 

Scliool. 

CJay, A., Chairman, Manbhoom Exhibition Tasar cocoons, yarns, &c. 
Cfimmittce. 

Darjiling Tea Co., Ld., (Ging Garden), Dar- 
jilmg. ^ ^ [Tea. 

Dhuudibreo Estate, Darjiling Terai ... j 

Driver, W. H. P., Ranchi, Chota Nagpore ... Cocoons of wild silk-worms. 
Economic Court, Officer in charge of ... A collection of raw sugars. 

Floyd, James Genry, Jamalpur ... Keyless railway chair. 

Gaya Branch Exhibition Committee .... Tasar cocoons. 

Green, W. M., Deputy Conservator of Porests... Indian gums and resins. 

Hus.sein Bax, Patna ... ... ... Glassware. 

Lorotto Convent, Entally, Lady Superior ... Fimcy-work. 

Mogulcatta Tea Estate, Dooars ... ') 

Moondakoti, Darjiling ... ... [Tea. 

Nowrea Nuddy Estate, Dooars ... ... j 

Palamow Division, Assistant Conservator of Indian gums and resins. 

Forests in charge of 

Poobong Estate, Darjiling ... ... Tea. 

Eanicberra Estate, Dooars ... .. Do. 

lii'ihardson, G, A., Conservator of Forests, Buxa Cocoons of wild silk-worm. 
Division, Bhutan. 

Ditto ditto ... Indian gums and icsins. 

Sarson, W., Cliittagong ... ... Indian coffee 

Sedgwick, Major W., R.E., Calcutta ... Model of Sedgwick’s hill rail- 

way. 

6^thal Pargannahs, Deputy Commissioner of Tasar cocoons. 

.Siftdhur Chuckerbutty .. ... Indian gums and resins. 

Bungma Tea Association, Darjiling ... Tea 

Wbite, Mrs. Douglas. Calcutta .. ... Old Italian point lace. 

Wilkinson, Bngadier-Gcneral, IL C., C.B., Fort A pair of siiring lances. 

William 

Wylly, H. P., Manager of the Moharbhanj Estate' Tasar. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Bundo Lai Banerjoe ... ... ... Collection of food-grains. 

Gya Branch Exhibition Committee ... Gaya stone-carving and vessels of 

stone. 

Jail, Alipur ,. ... ... Alarm clock for the use of jails. 

Mohendra Nath Bhuttacharjoe, Bogra ... Collection of paddy and other 

food products. 

Paran Kissen Mookerjee ... ... A spinmng-machine. 

Quinn, 0. C., Collector of Saran ... A collection of Sewan pottery. 
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Gold Medal.] 


Lid of Awards. 


[Bomeay. 


BOMBiY- 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Anglo-Indian Spinning Manufacturing Co., 
Ld., Bomliay. 

Bana, E. H., Fawsari, Baroda State 

Baxoda,H.H.t]ie Gaek-war of 


CooTexiee Cowasjee, Nawsari, Bombay 
Gordon, J., Secretary of tbe Cbamber ot Com- 
merce, Bombay. -r i -o i 

Indian Manufacturing Co., Ld., Bombay 


Maganbbai Hatbsing, Abmedabad 


Manockjee Petit Manufacturing Co., Ld., 
H.H. tbe Jam Sabib of, Katbia- 

SaTsoon and Alliance Silk Manufactui-ing Co., 
Ld., Bombay. 

Sbamlal, Cbunilal, Natbubi, and Pbattecband, 
Bombay. 

Sir Jamsetji Ji^ibbai’s Scboolof Art, Bombay... 


Taneyek Hurris Chandra, Bombay 
Yan Euitb, Horace, Bombay 

"Watson & Co., E., Bombay 


Collective exhibit of cotton, from 
raw tbrougb its diSorent pro- 
cesses to yarn. 

Collection of Indian essences. 
Portion of a carved wooden 
bouse front and three book- 
stands carved in sandal wood. 
Collection of syrups. 

CoDection of oilseeds. 

Grey shirtings, T-clotbs, domes- 
tic dhutis, &o. 

A cabinet carved in teak wood, 
a carved writing-box, picture- 
frame, and inkstand. 

Tickings, trowsermgs, ginghams, 
&c. 

Indian pickles. 

Silk fabrics and silk yarns. 

Mixed fabrics with gold thread, 
IcinkhahS) &c. 

Collection ot oil-paintings, and 
copies of Ajanta Cave wall 
paintings. 

Indian toys. 

Figures, landscapes, and por- 
traits. 

Eaw silk, white and yellow. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Albert and Victoria Museum, Superintendent 
of, Bombay. 

Art Pottery Works, Bombay 
Bapty Brothers, East India Flour Mills, 
Bombay. 

Baroda State 

Bhavanagar, H.H. the Thakoor Sahib of, 
Kathiawar. 

Bombay, Givernment of 

Bombay Steam Soap and Candle Works Co., 
Ld., Bombay. 

Campbell, J. M , Bombay 
Crawford, A., Bombay ... 


Grant, T. H., Collector of Bombay 
Griffiths, John, Bombay 

Gyanu Pandu and Gungaram Dullnbh, 
bT asik. 

Gupte, B. A., Bombay 


Native agricultural impleme^s. 

Collection of pottery. 

Flour. 

Mangoe jelly and pear jelly. 

Part of a marble cJiatri and 
plaster-of-Paris busts. 

Jewelry from Bombay and Aden. 

Fancy, bar, and medicated soaps. 

Samples of salt. 

Collection of stuffed birds indig- 
enous to India. 

Hnsked rice. 

Portraits in oil-colours. 

Brass and copperware from Nasik 
and Poona. 

Collection of clays, pigments, 
&c., used m Indian pottery. 



Silver Medal.] 


List of Aicards. 


[JiOMBAY. 


Hail Malaomcd Dlioraji, Kathiawar 
Jamnagar, H.H. the Jam Sahib of 
Jehauger Shaw, Mrs., Surat 

Khairpur, H.H. Mir Ali Murad Khan, Tal- 
pur of. 

Leith, E. Tyrrell, Bombay 


Macdonald, Br. D., Bombay ... 

Mfickcnzic, T. D., Collector of Tfinna ... 

Manoclcjco Petit Manufacturing Co., Ld., Bom- 
bay. 

Marclcs & Co., C , Bombay _ ... 

Morarjee Goculdass Spinning and Wcaviug 
Co., Ld,, Bombay. ' 

Ditto ditto •*.: 

OtnertfiuGT Miiwji Jind Ju-radi Dave JLuvai* Jt.av]i 
Bhuj, Katch. 

Poona, Collector of 
Bamjeo Bhagwan 
liemedios, C. D., Tanua 


Koberts & Co., John, Bombay 

Ditto ditto ••• 

Talbot, W. A., Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
North Canara, 

Tribhuvan Lahbsmidas, Baroda ... .*• 

Vuccino & Co., P., Bombay ... 


Indian toys. 

Collection of mixed fabrics. 
Embroidered peacocks worked 
in gold and colours. 
Enamel-mounted sword and gold- 
mounted dagger. 

Collection of idols, models of 
aborigines, specimens of cloth- 
ing and of silk and cotton looms, 
agricultural appliances, and 
other ethnological exhibits. 
Collection of spices. 

Extracted honey 
Hosiery and thread. 

J ewelry^. 

Grey shirtings, T-cloths, domes- 
tic dhutis, &c. 

Collection of yarns. 

Collection of silverware. 

Indian gums and rosins. 

Jewelry from Bombay and Aden. 
Samples of the different designs 
and colours of silk fabrics made 
at Tanna, Sindh. 

Billiard table and accessories. 
Ivory billiard balls. 

Collection of timbers. 

A brass lock with three keys. 
Photographic portraits. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal 


Allehhai Tajhliai, Surat 
Bana, il. H., Nawsari, Baroda 
Ditto ditto 

Bassa Lingappa Kosti, Belgaum ... 

Bombay Committee* for the Calcutta luter- 
* national Exhibition. 

Cabnl Wallad Mahomed Yusuf, Bombay 

Carnac Iron Works Co., Ld., Bombay 
Ditto ditto 

Central Jail, Terrowa, Poona, Surgeon-Ma^or 
S. M. Solomon, Superintendent. 

Colaba Laud and MiU Co., Ld., Bombay 


Cursetjee and Sons, Ahmednagar 
Cnrset]ee Naserwanjee and Sons 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Danabhai Musabhai, Bombay 


Silk fabrics, hinJcliahs, &c. 

Fancy and bar soap. 

Indian sauces. 

Silk sans. 

Collection of turbans and hats. 

Collection of pottery from Halla 
in Sindh. 

Twin screw launch engines. 

Iron shed. 

Carpets. 

Collection of specimens of cotton, 
showing its form from a raw 
state through the different 
processes to yarn. 

Indian currj'-powder. 

Preserved mangoes and goose- 
berries. 

Cbutnies. 

Indian pickles. 

Embroidery in gold and sdver 
thread and imitiilion pearlg, 
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Bhonze Medal.] 


List of Awards, 


[Bombay. 


Giipte, B. A., Bombay ... 

Eaiser-i-Hind Spinning and Weaving Co., Ld., 
Bombay. 

Kandas Jibbai, Cambay ... 

Mabomed Jafter, Bombay ... ... 

Marcks & Co., C., Bombay 


Ditto ditto 

Morarjee Gocnldass Spinning and Weaving Co., 
Ld., Bombay. 

Nur'^ey Khatoo, Bombay 
Pursbotam Mistry, Baroda 
Eatnagiri, Collector of 
Santaya, Bombay 

Sbapnrji Burjoiji, Surat 

Shew' Sbunkai Aarayen, Bombay ... 

Sbunker Harricband, Bombay 
Sorabji Cowasji Bbagalia 
Soraji Tamasji Billimora, Baroda ... 

Soiindy & Co., Bombay 
Tribbuvan Laksbmidas, Baroda ... 


Dried plantains. 

Grrey skirtings, T-clotbs, and 
domestic dhutis. * 

Collection of Cambay stone 
work. 

Collection of lacquer on wood. 

Collection of watches, repealers, 
chronographs, calendar, and 
fancy and cheap watches. 

Turret time-piece and a quarter 
musical clock. 

Hosiery. 

White and brown wool. 

Brass locks and keys. 

Kokam oil. 

Two caskets carved of sandal 
wood. 

Dyed yarn. 

Views in India (j)hotogi’a2)hs). 

Iron fire-proof safes. 

Inlaid sandal-wood work. 

A chess table inlaid with ivory 
in coloured wood. 

Square concert piano. 

A brass lock with two keys. 


Certificate of the Third Class, 


Ahmednagar, Deputy Collector of 
Ditto Municipality of 
Baroda, H.H. the Gaekwar of ... 

Ditto State 

Ditto Central Exhibition Committee 
Bombay Mills _ 

Ditto Municipality ... 

Carnac Iron Works Co., Ld., Bombay 
Chitrashala Piess, Poona 
Cursetiee Nusservanjee and Sons, Ahmednagar 
Dyal Trincum, Cambay 

East India Art Manufacturing * Co , Boni-' 
bay. 

Porest Department, Baroda 
Gopal Bamchandra Sawantwadie ... 


Government Farm, Bhadgaon, Khandesb, 
Superintendent of 
Grant, J. H., Collector of Bombay 
Gunnesh Daji, Gudre, Poona 
Erithnath, Bombay ... 

Mnlchand Kasluram, Surat 
Hoor Mahomed Bhuj, Hatch ..i 

- Sorahji damasii, Nawsari, Bombay 
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Tasar cocoons. 

Samples of silk. 

Collection of gold and silver 
embroidery. 

Models of native astronomical 
instruments. 

Indian grass oil. 

Flour. 

Model of the island of Bom- 
bay. 

Steam launch. 

Chromo-litliography. 

Milk punch. 

Cambay stone ornaments. 

A drawing-room cabinet. 

Biisa grass oil. 

Lacquerware. A set of playing- 
cards on which the incarnations 
of Vishnu are represented. 

Cheese. 

Collection of food-grains. 

A terrestrial globe. 

Parrot in fancy wool-work. 

Carved boxes from Sui at. 

Collection of arms for deco- 
rative purposes. 

Castor oil. 



Fourth Class.] 


List of Awards. 


[Bombay. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Alimednagar Miinicipali^ ... ... Husked rice. 

Carnac Iron Works (jo.jLd., Bombay ... Marine return multitubular 

boiler. 

Cliarpie and Go., Bombay ... ... Cheap metal and silver watches. 

Janardlmn Wasnedeva Godbole, Bombay ... Maps m Mahratti. 

Junagad, H H. Bahadur IChewji IN’ au ab Saheb Collection of specimens of agri- 
of, JGathiawar. cultural products. 

Hadig, Aiuint P , Cauai’a .. ... Basket craved m soapstone. 

Navanagar, H.H. Sir Vibhaji, K.C S.I., Jain Agricultural products of Kathi- 
Salicb of, Kathiawar. awar. 

Oldliam, B. K., Bombay ... ... Keeds and healds. 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Pestonjee Kal patio, Surat ... ... 1 A teakwood carved door. 

Batnagiri Scliool of Industry ... ... Furniture. 

Shauisudiu Allebhoi, Tanna ... ... I Collection of glass bangles. 


BURMA. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Barangah Oil Befining Co., Ld. ... ... Petroleum products. 

Burma, King of ... ... ... A collection of pasos. 

Maung Bya, Prome ... ... ... A silver bowl. 

l)o. Shwe Gan, Eangoon ... ... Gold necklace, Arakanese pattern 

and gold klawsahgon necklace. 

Do. Shwe You „ ... ... Apiece of silver-work used by 

the Burmese King to place a 
cup of water in 

Do. ThaYaung „ ... ... A carved teak shrine. 

Eowett, E. and I. Q., Eangoon ... ... Husked rice. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. * 

Maung On Gaing, Edhgoon ... ... A carved teak howl and bracket, 

a gongstand on an elejihant. 

Do. Pa, Prome ... ... ... Gilt lacquer box, inkstand, teapoy, 

table, and panels. 

Do. Po Thet, Eangoon ... ... Pierced and repoussii silver 

bowls. 

Do. Shwe Yon „ ... ... Ditto ditto articles. 

Do, Taung „ ... ... A carved teak steering chair. 

XT. Tha Sive „ ... ... Kalogar. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal, 

British Burma, Government of ... ... A collection of fibres. 

Ditto ditto ... ... A collection of toys, costumes, 

musical instruments, and fish- 
ing appliances. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Extracted honey. 
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Beokze Medal.] * Li&t of Awards. 


[Buema. 


Forest Officer, Pegu Circle, Bangoon 
Kher, P. ditto 

MaE. Byn, _ ditto 

Maung Nyaing) Moulmein 

Eo. Pe San 

Eo. Po Sbwe Gyin ... 

Eo. SlLwe-tba G-ale, Bangoon ... 


Indian gums and resins. 

Portraits (pkotograplis). 

Gold dalizee necklace 

A set of curved ivory cliossmcu 
and other ivory carvings. 

Carved teak hall table. 

Silver mello bowl and plate, and 
silver niello cheroot-ease. 

Gold nawastgon necklace and 
gold hair-ornaments. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


British Burma, Government of ... 

Eitto ditto 

Maung ShwG Baw 

Bowett, E. and J. Q., Eanaoon 
Valens, Eev, Bro , Director of St. Paul’s High 
School, Bangoon. 


Was. 

Jute fibre. 

A shrine in brick and plaster, 
and figures of dragons. 

Samples of paddy. 

Work by pupils. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class, 

Maung Eik ... ... j A screen and figures of Kanaya, 

I masks of Belus heads. 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

British Burma, Government of ... ... I Hets and models of fishing ap- 

1 pliances. 


CALCUTTA. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Cold Medal. 


Ahmnty & Co. 

Angelo Brothers 
Assam Eailways and Trading Co., Ld. 
Badham Brothers 
Begg, Eunlop & Co. 

Bengal Stone Co, 

Bengal Telephone Co., Ld. 

Bourne and Shepherd . . . 


Bum. 

Calcutta shell-Iac and lac-dye. 

Petroleum products. 

Shirts. 

Indo- American tobacco. 

Stone for building. 

Telephones, 

Photographs, landscapes, por- 
traits, &c. 

J ewelry . 

Models and photographs explan- 
atory of the Calcutta draiu- 
age system, 

IV^dels and photographs of the 
Calcutta water-supply, 

Indian refined sugar. 

Parrish’s chemical food. 


Buddree Dass, Bai Bahadoor, Mokim and Court 
Jeweller. 

Corporation of the Town of Calcutta 


Eitto ditto 

Cossipore Sugar Co. 

Crowder, James ... 
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GroLD Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Calcutta. 


Gumming, Alexander 


Dawson, W. D., 14-1, Sudder Street 
Descliamp & Co. 


Dntta Brothers & Co. . . . 
Dykes & Co. 

Ghoosery Cotton Mills 

Great Eastern Hotel Co., Ld. 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Hamilton & Co. 

Harton & Co., W. H. ... 

Ditto ... 


Kwong Yeu Sing & Co. 

Lazarus & Co., 0. 

Ditto 

Moore & Co. 

Ditto ... ... . . 

Ditto 

Macropolo, D. 

Newson & Co., W. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Osier, E. and C., Calcutta and Birmingham .. 
Ditto, ditto 

Peliti, Federico 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

BfeolallDey 
Phelps & Co. 

Earn Chander Ghose & Co., 28, Eadha Bazar 
Eangoon Oil Co. 

Eanken & Co. 

Smyth & Co. ... 

Solomons & Co. 

Speed & Co., “ The Penn,” Alipur 
Steuart & Co. 

Tarra Prassana Eoy and Earn Chandra Datta, 
Medical College. 

Waldie, Dr. D. 

Walsh, Lovett & Co., Calcutta and Birming- 
ham. 

Watts & Co. 

Ditto 


. Court dress made of brocaded 
silk, velvet, satin, lace and 
flowers. 

Fresh-water condenser. 

Suits of library and dining-room 
furniture and carved cabinet 
in rose and sandal wood. 

Indian sauces. 

C. and underspring landau. 

A collection of cotton, raw, in 
process and yarn. 

Indian pickles. 

Bread. 

Indian products, ham.s, and 
bacon. 

, Jewelry. 

Hawsers, ropes, and matting 
made of coir and aloe fibre. 

Hawsers, ropes, and lines of 
Manilla and other kinds of 
hemp. 

Bronzes, vases, incense-burners, 
figures, and boxes. 

Billiard table and accessories. 

Furniture and uphols(,ery. 

Costumes made of Indian fabrics. 

Imported costumes. 

Millinery made of European 
fabrics, bonnets, and hats. 

Cigarettes and toliacoo. 

Indian curry-powder. 

Chutnies. 

Jams and jollies. 

Glass and crystalware. 

A collection of English and 
foreign porcelam. 

Jams and jellies. 

Confectionery. 

Model of the Taj at Agra m 
sugar. 

Chocolate and cocoa. 

Indian non-alcholic lime-juice. 

Embroidered garments for Native 
Chiefs. 

Eeal Burma cigars. 

Petroleum products. 

Embroidered apparel for Native 
Chiefs, f 

West Indian Havannah cigars. 

Meteorological instruments. 

Indian arrowroots. 

Mmature brougham. 

Indigenous drugs. 

A collection of chemicals, 

A collection of roUed beams, A'c. 

Boots, shoes, and slippers. 

Gold embroidered sadcUe- cloth. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Au-ards. 


[Calcutta. 


CerUJicate of the First Glass with Silver Medal. 


AbdulJa, H. H. 

Ahmuty and Co. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Amrita Lai Eoy 

Bally Paper Mills Co., Ld. 


Barr and Co., T. J. 
Bathgate and Co. 


Begg, Dunlop and Co. ... 

Bengal Mills Co., Ld. ... 

Bhoothnath Banerjee ... 

Bombay Burmah Trading Co., Ld. 

Enm and Co., Howrah 
Ditto ditto 

Corporation of the Town of Calcutta 

Ditto ditto 

Crowder, James 


Ditto 

Cuthbertson and Harper ... 

Ditto 

Cutler, Palmer and Co. 

Dass and Co., C. C., 74, Eadha Bazar 
Denham and Olpherts, Howrah ... 

Duncan Brothers and Co., 14, CliTe Street 
Dutt Brothers and Co. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dutta Brothers and Co , 90, Manichtola Street 
Dykes and Co. 

Ditto ♦... 

Ddtnond and Co,, J. M. _ 

Deilmann and Co., Maurice, Tangra Tannery... 
Galstaun, M. J. 

Gohra Tannery Co. ... ... 

Great Eastern Hotel Co., Ld, 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Hamilton and Co. 


Arrowroot. 

Coir cables and ropes. 

Wrought iron, air-tight sanitary 
carts (Cantwell’s patent). 

Spirits of wine. 

Cables, ropes, and lines of Man- 
illa and other kinds of hemp. 

Youngman’s printing-inks. 

A collection of p^ers of differ- 
ent kinds, chiefly for printing 
and packing. 

Bar and soft soap. 

A collection of indigenous mo- 
dical products and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. 

Indian cigarettes. 

A collection of cotton, raw and 
in process up to fine yarn. 

Black and non-corrosive ink. 

A shed illustrating economy in 
wooden structure. 

Boomer press for bailing, &c. 

Oil-pressing machine. 

Models of slaughter-houses at 

* Tan^a. 

Model of Municipal Market. 

Decorative pottery made by 
the Fine Art Pottery Com- 
pany. 

“ Cyclostyle ” writing and copy- 
ing apparatus. 

Boots, shoes, and slippers. 

Gold embroidered saddle-cloth. 

A coUeotion of spirits. 

Sola hats. 

Improvements in permanent-way 
for railways. 

Safflower dye. 

Black pepper. 

Jams ana jellies. 

Indian pickles. 

Chutmes. 

Extracted honey. 

Cob-size game-cart. 

“ My Lord ” phaeton. 

Furniture. 

A collection of leather. ' 

Mirzapur orange shell -!ao. 

A collection of leather. 

Chutmes. 

A collection of imported wines. 

Indian curry-powder. 

Indian sauces. 

A large musical clock with 
automatic figure, Freniffl 
ormolu clocks. 


Silver Medal.] 


List of Aitards, 


[Calcutta* 


Hamilton and Co. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Harley and Co., J. H. R. ... 

Harold and Co. 

India Jute Co., Ld. 

Jellicoo, W. E. ... 

Ker, Dods and Co. 

Ditto 

Klietter Molinn Bysack and Sons ... 

Ditto ditto 

Kwon^^ Yen Sing & Co. 

Ditto ditto 


Ditto ditto ... 

Manton & Co. 

Ditto 

Merces, G. Das 
Monteith & Co. 

Ditto 

Moore & Co., Belatee Bungalow ... 
Ditto ditto 

Murray, James 

New Indian Portland Cement Co., Ld. 
Newman & Co., W. 

Ditto ... ... 


A collection of silver plate. 

Bronzes. 

Enamels. 

Aniline dyes and dyed goods. 

Square concert piano. 

A collection of jute yarns, bags, 
and liessieans. 

Meni.st’3 perfect pebble spec* 
tacles. 

Wkite skirtings, skeetings, twills. 

Prints. 

Mustard oil. 

Oil-seeds. 

J apanc se j ewcll'y . 

A collection of ivory carvings, 
comprising vases, figures, 
boxes walking-sticks, card* 
cases, &c. 

A pair of olae cloisonnd vases, 

A collection of Revolvers, pistols, 
swords, &c. 

Weapons and implements of the 
ckase of local manufacture. 

Oil mill. 

Boots, slioes, and slippers. 

A collection of harne.ss. 

Imported silk fabrics. 

Embroidered lace and embroi- 
dered Dacca muslin. 

Telephones. 

Portland cement made in 
India. 

Survojdng and nautical in- 
struments. 

Drawing-instruments and sca- 
les. 


Newson & Co., W. 

Ditto ... ...^ 

Osier and Co., F., Calcutta and Birmingham 
Politi, Federico 

Planters’ Store and Agency Co,, Ld. 

Ditto dittJ 

I Preo Lall Dey 

Rangoon Oil Co. 

Ranken and Co. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Rodda and Co. , R. B. ... 

Seebpoor Jute Manufacturing Co., Ld. 

Singer Manufacturing, Co., Ld. 

Smith, Slauistreet and Co. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Smyth and Co., B., New China Bazar Street 


Indian pickles. 

Do. sauces. 

Lamps for household use. 

Collection of liqueurs. 

Photographic views of Assam. 

Pilsener beer brewed at the 
Victoria Brewery, Bremen. 

Silent spirit from doasta and 
mowha. 

Tar, pitch, &c. 

Forage caps. 

Gents’ dress -suit. 

Military accoutremeifts. 

A collection of implements of 
the chase. 

A collection of jute yarns, bags, 
and hessicans. 

Singer's improved sewing-ma- 
chines. 

Aerated waters. 

Indigenous drugs and medicines 

Lavender water. 

Manilla cigars. 
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Silver Kedal.] 


Lid of Aivards. 


[Calcutta. 


Solomons and Co. 

Sree Kissen Dntta 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Stalkartt, John, Ghoosery 
Stenart and Co. 

Ditto m •C'"* 

Thomson and Co., T. It. 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Tincowry Hundun 

Waldie, Dr. D. 

r.* 

Watson and Summers ... 

Watts & Co. 

... 

Ditto 


Wooma Churn Earmokar, 


Main Eoad. 


Spectacles, sunshades, &c. 

Indian pickles. 

Chntnies. 

Indian curry-powder. 

Stalkartt’s ploughs. 

‘‘ Lome ” tandem cart. 
“Victoria” phaston. 

Gold bronzed seats, illuminated 
hall chairs, table and hat-stand 
in cast iron. 

"Wire mattresses and reed tod. 
Wilcox and Gibbs’ chain-stitch 
sewing-machine. 

A special direct _ acting steara- 

e and Tertical cross tube 

. 

Ploughs. 

Locks, latches, and spring ba- 
lances. 

Carriage varnish. 

.Smith and Wellstood’s jiatcnt 
registered stores. 

Hospital appliances. 

Essence of capsicum and ginger. 
Theatrical wigs, &c. 

A set of state harness. 

... ] A collection of harness, cSt 
18, Narcoldanga | Chemical and other balan'o. 


Certificate of the Secmtd Class with Bronze Medal. 


Ahmuty and Co. 

Ditto ••• . ' ••• 

Ditto ••• 

Arlington & Co. ••• 

Asiatic Jute Co. 

Barr & Co., T. J* 

Bathgate & Co. ... ••• 

Ditto ... ••• 

Bombay Burmah Trading Co., Ld. 
Burn & Co., Howrah ... 

Charriol & Co., Emde ... 
Cuthbertson and Harper ... 

Datta Brothers & Co., Hew Market 
Desohamps and Co. 

Ditto * 

Dunn and Co. ... 

Dutta Brothers • 

Ditto 

Dykes and Co. 

Ditto 

Faiznllahbhoy 
Eleury, P. W. 

Eornaro andCo., H. 

Gaoripore Co., Ld. 


I Fancy biscuits. 

Chntnies. 

Indian curry-powder. 
Electro-platedwares. 

Cloth for stair carpets. 

Carbolic powders. 

Aerated water. 

Dentifrice and toilet requisites. 
Teak shiifgles. 

Fittings and castings for launch 
engines. 

Oil -seeds. 

Harness. 

Indian curry-powder. 

Landau. 

Vis-a-vis dog-cart. 

Furniture. 

Tamarind {hilsa) fish roes. 
Preserved citrons and tamarind. 
A circular-fronted brougham. 

A buggy on C springs. 

Arrowroot. 

Small electrical pankha. 

Artificial stone, 

A collection of 3ute bags, twilled, 
plain hessican cloths. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Aioat'ds. 


[OALCUTT.A. 


Garden Eeacli Cotton Mills Association 

Great Eastern Hotel Co., Ld. 

Ditto ditto 

Hanliart and Co., J. G., Government Place 
Harold and Co. 

Ditto ... ... 

Jessop and Co. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Eamarliaty Co., Ld. ... ... 

Kor, Dods and. Co. 

Kwong You Sing and Co. ... 

Ditto ditto 

Lalla Ticlcaram and Son, Bow Bazar • 
Monro, Don and Co. 

Moore and Co, ... ... 

Hewman and Co., W., Ld. 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Hilcomul Mitra and Son 
Peliti, Pederioo 

Planters’ Stores and Agency Co., Ld. 
Poornoo Chunder Bose and Co., 67-1, 
Street. 

Preolall Dey ... *... 

Boy Brotliers 

Singer’s Manufacturing Co., Ld. ... 

Ditto ditto ditto ... 

Solomons and Co. ... ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Steuart and Co. 

Tkomson and Co., T. E. 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

Thomson, John 

ditto 


A collection of cotton in process 
and yarn. 

Aerated water. 

A collection of spirits. 

A collection of Swiss^watehos in 
gold cases. 

Musical boxes. 

Band instruments. 

Oilpress, mortar-mill, seed-crusb- 
er. 

Cast-iron spur and bevel 
wheels. 

Ornamental and brass cast- 
ings. 

Belt pullies, shafting plumber 
blocks. 

A collection of jute bags, twilled, 
plain, and hessican cloths. * 
Pancy trowserings. 

Kutchow, #ookee, Choi, Heong, 
and old China vases. 

Bed lacquer. 

Gold embroidered saddle. 
Stanhope mail phieton. 

Imported millinery, bonnets and 
hats. 

Artists’ materials. 

Specimens of printing and bind- 
ing. 

Engravings and lithographs for 
book illustrations. 

Engraved and lithographed maps 
and charts. 

Bum. 

Preserved fruits. 

Tea roller. 

College Mustard oil. 

... Improved country spirits. 

... Prepared spices. 

. . . Original Singer's sewing-machine. 
... Belting machine. 

... Surveying and nautical instru- 
ments. 

... Optical instruments, opera-glass- 
es, telescopes, &c. 
Drawing-instruments and scales. 
Chemical and physical (philo- 
sophical) apparatus, 

... Alight canoe landau. 

... Heating stoves. 

... Lawn mower. 

... Plantation tools. 

... Tapes, rules, land-chains, &e. 

... Entrance gates. 

... Joiners and carpenter’s tools and 
Lancashire tools. 

... Tricycles and bicycles. 

... A collection of inks. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Calcutta. 


Tineowry NiarLdun* ... ••• ••• | 

Tomlin, J. E. ... ••• ••• 

Waldie, Er. D., Cossipore Chemical "Works ... 
Walsh, Lovett & Co., Calcutta and Birmingham 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Wooma Chum Eunaokar, Narcoldanga 


A collection of surgical instru- 
ments and appliances. 

Ehonized and gold almirah, car- 
ved bracket and bedstead. 

Drugs and medicines. 

Engineer’s tools, screwing tackle 
for gas tubes and rods, wren- 
ches, tube-cutter, &c._ 

Lifting tackle, screw jacks, tra- 
versmg screw jacks, &c. 

Bellows, 

Locks. 

Smiths’ hearths. 

Portable forges with bellows. 

Grindstone, 

Spring pullies. 

A collection of rolled iron. 

Wrought-iron bridge, 30 feet 
span. 

Chemical and assay balance. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Ahmuty & Co. 

Bum & Co., Howrah ... 

Ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto 
Calcutta Bazar 
Callarman, J. 

Charriol & Go., Emile ... 
Cook and Co. 
Dwarkanath Ghose ... 
Dykes & Co. ... 

Great Eastern Hotel Co. 
Howrah Mills Co., Ld. 

Kwong Yeu Sing & Co. 


Mitter & Co., "E. L. 

Newman & Co., W., Ld. 

Nobin Chundra Dutt & Co. 

PflTn Chunder Dutt, 1, Mirzapore Street 

Eodda & Co., E. B. 

Eossomoy Ghose and Son 
Srikissen Dutt 

Ditto ... 

Sris Chandra Dutta 
Sunderlal & Co. 

Walsh, Lovett & Co. ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Diito 

Ditto 


Castings. 

Wood pavdlion for Decauville’f 
tramway. 

Boiler made in Howrah work 
shop. 

Winches. 

Wax. 

Eubber stamps. 

Husked rice. 

District cart. 

Mineral dyes, 

Canoe-sha]ied barouche. 

Jams and jellies. 

A collection of jute bags, twilled, 
plam, and hessican cloth, 

A collection of silk embroider'^ 
comprising screens, antima^-^jl 
assars, banners, and state 
umbrellalS. 

Homoeopathic medicines. 
Card-printing machme. 

Gum copal varnish. 

Drugs and medicines, liquor, 
tiirchicine. 

Fishing-tackle. 

Exti’acts and drugs. 

A collection of marmalades. 

Ditto preserves. 

Drugs and medicines. 
Electro-platedware s . 

Portable forges with fans. 

Ditto, with pressure 
blowers. 

Lathes. 

Fire-proof safes. 

I A collection of implements of 
1 the chase. 
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Fouuth Class.] 


Lkt of Awards. 


[Calcutta. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Burn and Co., Howrali 

Feilmann & Co., M., Taugra Tannery 

Great Eastern Hotel Co., Ld. 

Munro Don & Co. 

Sarat Cliandra Dutta & Co. 


Garden-seats and pottery. 
Specimens of tanning and mate- 
rial bark (Babul myrabolans). 
Fancy biscuits. 

Miniature brougham. 
Homoaopathic medicines. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 


Aratoon, Anna, Mrs. ... 

Faizullabhoy 
Gupta & Co., J. 

Ditto, B. M. ... ... ... 

Hari Cliaran Ghosh 
Harton and Co , W. H. 

Nund Ball Dhole, L.M. S., Musjid Bari Street 
Eajkristo Moitry 


Patent cough -pills. 
Medical preparations. 

Ditto ditto. 

A collection of medicines. 
Universal time-keeper. 
Sea-fishing lines. 

Drugs and medicines, 
Medicines. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Gwalior, H.H. the Maharajah Scindia of ... I A gateway carved in solid stone. 
Lalla Deen Dyal, Indore ... ... Photographic views of Central 

1 India in albums. 


Certificate of the First Class xcith Silver Medal. 


Alipura, Eao of, Bandelkhand 


Bhopal, H.H. the Nawab Shaba Jehan Begum 
of. 


Bijawar, H.H. the Maharajah of, Bandelkhand 


A collection comprising pictures, 
photographs, hand- writing, mu- 
sical instruments, atardan 
of silver, cloths, caps, jewelled 
gold rings, bell-metal brace- 
lets, anklets, toe-rings, horns of 
sambar, head of black buck, 
arms, cotton-cleaning machine, 
&c. 

A collection comprising a carpet, 
cholera and consumption medi- 
cines, lady’s dress and fan, a 
fire-arm, a frame for embroi- 
dery, a sword, tofai Shalije- 
Tianit &e. 

A collection comprising a stone 
jug and soapstone cups, tum- 
blers and dishes, iron pans, 
gold and silver betelnut-nold- 
ers and perfumery vessel, a 
coat, arms, walking-stick, gnu 
and pistol whip, &c, 

A coileotion comprising chess- 
men, arms, and mail, &c. 
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Charkhari, H.H. the Maharajah of 


Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Central India. 


Ohliatarpur, H.H. the SajaK of, Bandelkhand... A collection comprising photo- 
graphs, specimens of iiand- 
writing, teak -wood desk, stone 
cup, drinking- vessels, cups, 
carpets, silver and brass dishes 
and cups, brass anldets, brace- 
lets, toe-rings, armlets, ear- 
rings, toys, pipe, shoes, stag 
skin, conntiy paper, arms, 
pumiJ, 'spinning-machine, cotton- 
cleaning machine, &c. 

Datia, H.H. the Maharajah of, Bandelkhand ... A collection comprising plans of 

buildings in Datia, painting of 
His Highness the Maharajah 
of Datia, carpet, blanket, small 
carved wooden box, sword hilt, 
paper-cutter, and paper-weights 
inlaid with gold, printed cotton 
cloth, embroidered handker- 
chief and cap, country papers, 
chintz, priuting-mstrument, 
arms, lock and key, &c. 

Dewas (Senior Branch), H.H. the Maharajah A collection comprising a picture 
of. drawn by finger nails, sandal 

wood writing-box, cliauri and 
fan, caipet, iron sling, cotton 
mill cloth, towels, silk fabrics, 
yarn, iron ore, headstall, paper, 
models of country carts, sugar- 
cane-crusher, &c. 

Dhar, H.H. the Maharajah of ... ... A collection comprising an album 

of photographs, guitars, drugs 
and medicines, wooden boxes, 
ivory handle and paper-cutter, 
silver bowl, brass table foun- 
tain, khaki silk asa'tia and 
tapes, a flag, _ embroidered 
swurd-belt and dish cover, a 
cup, perfumery, arms, a lock 
and key, arrowroot, &c. 

Gungadhur Eao Goray, Haib Dewan, Eewah ... Models of conservancy cart and 

latrine, Two wall and bracket 
lanterns, and a filter made of 
a stone bowl divided into two 
compartments by a slab of 
pliable sandstone. 

Gwalior, H.H. the Maharajah Scindia of A collection comprising a set of 

bedside carpets, stone -carvings, 
cotton fabrics, silko?4«#is, arms, 
silver surakis and haturas, &e. 

Indore, H.H. the Maharajah Holkar of ... A collection compnsmg a picture 

drawn by finger nails, sandal 
wood writing-box, cliauri, 
fan, carpet, iron slimr, cotton 
mill cloth, towels, silk fabrics, 
yarn, iron ore, headstall, paper, 
models of country carts, bul- 
lock tonga, sngarcane-crusher, 

' &c. 




SiLVETl KeDAL.] 


List of Awards. 


[Central India. 


Koxth, Major J. B. 

Oorcliha, H.H. the Maharajah of, Bandel- 
khaud, 

Bewah, H.H. the Maharajah of, Baghelkhand 

Eutlara, H.H. the Eajah of ... 


Inkstand {dawat), hidri trays, 
cotton cloth, stone-carvings. 

A collection comprising stone 
cups, nut- cutter, drinking- 
vessels, spoon, brass toys, 
cotton turban, coat, and trow- 
sers, panther and black buck 
skins, matchlock, powder flask, 
spear and swords, &c. 

A collection comprismg photo- 
graphs, carvings, and artware, 
a_ silver cup, filters, umbrellas, 
rings, and armlets, wheat, gram, 
corn, nee, muhooa seeds, <fec. 

A collection comprising painting 
of his Highness the Mahu rajah 
of Ulwar, books, hansis, 
wooden legs for cot, metal- 
ware, ivory boxes, &c,, toys, 
huhJeas and pipes, cotton fabrics, 
chudis, and Chackani shoe^, 
gold and silver jewelry, arms, 
and bridle, betel -nu^ and 
• 0 ])ium, &o. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Ahmed Baksh, mistri, Etahai ... I A single-barrelled breech-load- 

I inggun. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Gungadhur Rao Goray, Naib Dowan, Rewah „. Elexible stone. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Public latrine. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Conservancy rubbish-cart. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Street lantern. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Certificate of the First Class and of QoU Medal. 

Boidnath Koshta, Barpali, Sambalpur ... Tasar silk saris. 

Burhappur, Municipal Committee ... ... Collection of silk and cotton 

fabrics, plain and embroidered, 
and articles of wearing apparel. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Silk fabrics. 

Mnnshi Lai, Malguzar, Datan ... ... Husked rice. 

Bamcharan, Malguzar, Datan ... ... Ditto. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Agriculture, Department of ... ... Models of agricultural imple- 

ments and aiipliances. 

Clark, Private William, 2nd Battiihon Model of a bridge. 

Leicestershire Regiment, J abalpur. 
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Silver Meeal.] 


List of Aicards. [Central Provinces. 


Khoosal Mistri, Raipur 
Maktuid Eao Balkrishna, Bati 

Eaglioba Rati Ram, Saoner 


Temple-Wriglit, Surgeou-Major R., Nagpur ... 


I Native' agricultural implcmeuts. 

I Pine cotton and silk, silk fabrics 
and wearing apparel. 

Collection of tlie agricultural 
products of tbe Central Prov- 
inces, 

Milver ambulance dooly. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. ■ 


A ari culture and Commerce, Director of 
Department of. 

Clark, Private WiUiam, 2nd Battalion, Leices- 
tersbye Regiment, Jabalpur. 

Davies, Charles Merson, Locomotive Superin- 
tendent, Nagpur and Okbatisgarb Railway, 
Nagpur. 

Nursmgpur, District Fund Committee 

Poran Gadaria Banda, Saugor district 

Snuggs, F., Naturalist, Harda ... ... 


Tanta Ragzi, Damob District 


Collection of oilseeds. 

Drawing and sketching instru- 
ment. 

Apparatus for cooling railway 
carriages. 

Collection of oilseeds. 

White and black wool. 

Collection of antelope, stag, 
tiger, barkmg-deer, and blue 
bull heads, mounted and stuffed. 

A silk and grass pardah. 


HYDERABAD. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Cold Medal. 

Hyderabad, his Highness the Nizam of ... 1 Weapons and implements of 

I the chase. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Bidri-work goblet and tray. 

A coUection of cotton and silk 
fabrics and embroidery. 
Baiganpulb. work. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Nawab Salar Jung, Hyderabad ... ... 1 Carpets. 


Hyderabad, bis Highness the Nizam of 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


JEYPORE. 

Ceiiifieate of Merit of the First (Mass and of Qokl Medal 

Jeypore, his Highness the Maharajah cj 
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Personal ornafhents in zinc and 
brass, oicl Ispalian brass and 
steel work, gold and silver 
vessels and huhhas, old wea- 
pons and armour, musical 
instruments, old ciiintzes, 
brocade, &o. 



Silver Medal.] 


Lid of Aioards, 


[Jeypore, 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Easinatlij jeweller, Jeypore 

School of Arts, Principal of tlie Jeypore 
Tellery, S. J., Jeyj)ore Gasworks 


A collection of plain and enam- 
elled jewelry. 

A collection of brass- work. 

A collection of tars, naphtha, and 
pitch. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 


Jail, Siiporintondent of the Jeypore 
Museum Committee, Jeypore 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ^ ditto 

Nurhax, armsinan, ditto 

Odeyram Naraycn, st^e-carvei-, Jeypore , 
School of Arts, Principal of the Jeypore 
Ditto ditto 

' Ditto ditto 

Tellery, S. J., Jeypore Gasworks ... 


Vegetable dyes. 

Wool. 

Camels’ hair wool. 

Drawings and paintings. 

Arms. 

Stone and marble carvings. 

A collection of pottery. 

Stone and marble-carvings. 

A collection of lacqueredware. 
Garnets and rock crystal 
jewelry. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Girls’ School, Principal of the Jeypore ... Embroidered work. 

Museum Committee, Jeyporo ... ... A _ collection of nankeen and 

six other varieties of cotton. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Gangabax Chunmn Lall, cloth merchant, Jey- j A ^collection of cotton fabrics 
pore. and Sanganir and Bagru 

' chintzes. 


KASHMIR. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Cold Medal. 


Bigex, E., Srinagar 

Kashmir, H.H. the Maharajah of 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

. ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

*Ditto 

ditto 


Carpets. 

Embroidered shawls. 

Indian wh^te wine. 

Collection of papier-mach^ paint- 
ed work. 

Collection of copper, brass, and 
silverware, enamelled and 
lacq^uered. 

Collection of Cashmjr shawls 
and fabrics, and illustrations 
of their manufacture. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Kashmir, H.H. the Maharajah of ... I Brandy. » 

Ditto , ditto ... ... B'aw silk, white and yellow 

' * I waste silk. 
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'Gold Medal,] 


List of Awards, [Madbas & Thavancore. 


MADRAS AND TRAYANCORE. 


Certificate of tJie First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Clark, Jas. A. E , Tek Mallay Estate, Tenkasi, 
Tinnevelly, Madi’as. 

E’Angehs, G., Madras... 

Eorests, Madras, Conservator of ... 

Gangula Ohinna Tiranna, Yizagapatam ... 

Hutchins, HonTile Mr. Justice, High Court, 
Madras. 

Mahomed Mahmood, Ehan Bahadur, Aziz- 
bagh, Madras. 


Officer in charge, Madras Court ... 

Orr and Sons, P.jjjJfadras ' 

Ditto ditto 

Eainiengar, V., C S.I., Dewan of Travancore!.'. 
Reilly, L., Hiilgrove Estate, Coonoor 
Travancore, H.H. the Maharajah of, Travan- 
drum. 


Spices, nutmegs, cloves, and mace- 

Confectionery. 

Indian gums and resins. 

Carvings in ivory, sandal wood, 
horn, and tortoise-shell. 

A fouv-hladed dagger and an 
elephant goad. 

A brass gilt spice-box and tray, 
ornamenifed with silver filigree 
and enamelled glass. A gilt 
snuff-box, ornamented with 

, silver filigree and enamelled 
glass. 

Cocoa mbs, Indian. 

Silver plate. 

Jewelry, 

Gold and silver lace. 

Indian coffee. 

Ivory-carvings from Travancora.,_ 


Ditto ditto ... 

Veneattachellum & Co., P., Popham's Broadway, 
Madras. 

Ditto ditto ^ ... 

Whiteside, W, S., Madras ... 


Ditto ditto 

Winter, G. K., Madras ... 

Winter and Craik 

Woodhouse, A., and Mackenzie, J.* W., Airhe 
Estate, Kotagherry. 

YendapiUay Veerasalingoram, Chengulrowpett, 
Vizagapatam. 


Gold jewelry, neck, ear, wrist, 
and ieg-ornaments, rings, &c. 

Indian sauces. 

Prepared spices. 

A copper tray inlaid with silver 
from Tanj ore. Two brass trays 
inlaid with silver from Tirupati. 

A coUection of carved furniture. 

Electrical intercommunication in 
trains. Block instruments. 

Electrical starting semaphore.**^ 

Indian coffee. 

Caiwings in ivory and sandal 
wood. 


Certificate of the First Class with Siher Medal. • 


Clmr^, J. W„ Deputy Conservator of Forests, 
fealem. 

Eaton & Co., Coeonada 
Edmiston* W. L., Kotagiri, Nilgiris* 

Pramjee Pestonjee, Bhamgara, Madras 
Indk I'alamcottah, South 

Henke, G,, Calicut 
Kodaanad Tea Estate, Nilgiris T 

Lee Kirby,- W., Conoor, Madras 

Lushington, A. W., Ganjam' 
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A collection of fibres. 

Cayenne pepper. 

Ej^acted honey. 

A collection of silverware. 
Embroidery in satin. 

Indian cigars. 

Tea. 

A collection of cinchona barks, 
&c. 

A collection of fibres. 



StLVEE Medal.] 


Lid of Aivardn. [Madhan & 'TEAryVNconi:, 


Madras, Goyernment of ... **. | colU'ctiitn of ctlinulogieal mo- 

<l«‘Ls (»f ]it‘Jisrs, wcayous, lisliing 
ajijiaratus, luusit'iil iustruments, 
ntul agruuiltural iiuplemonts, 
« lifud urudiucnls, caps and 

clnilliug. 

Ditto ditto ... i Arui mu'^lin from riiingliput. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Curved smiiM)ox:fS iu.ado of fruit 

shells from Aliiiulosuv. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Brass nml eopper vessels from 

Caheut und Tatgore. 

Massey & Co., Madras ,,, ... Patent pipe plough. 

Morns, B. H , Xota^nn, Nilgiris j Bee-luvos, 

Oakes & Co., Madffli ... | Imhan eigurs. 

Orr and Sous, P., Madras ICeelehiasticul Prasswaro. 

Peirce, Le.slic & Co., Cochin ... ; fcJampk'N of coir, ropCf aud line. 

Roberts & Co., Oucuiuida ... ... ' liidiuu eigarsand tobacco. 

Robertson, W. R., Agricultural Reporter to the ' Kiitive agricultural iiuplonieuts. 

Govormticiit of India, Irfaidapet. | 

Staiies & Co., Coimbatore, Madras... ... | Mooroa fibres. 

Stonoy and Wiulor, Madra-s ... ... System of signals, points, lock- 

up, Ac. 

Travancore, H.H. tlio Maharajah of, Trevan- A collection of fancy metal 

drum. work, Ac. 

Vencattaohellum A Co., P., Popham’s Broadway, Chuutics. 

Madras. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Indian pickles. 

Volkart Brothers, Cochin ... Coir matting. 

Certificate of the Second Class mth JBron^e Medal, 

Annaswami Aiyar, K., Palamcottah ... Grass mats from Pattamdai. 

Arokian Pillay, Dindigul ... ... Indian cheroot.s. 

Clark, J. A. R., Tek Mallay Estate, Tenkasi, Indian coffee. 

Tinnevelly. 

Forests, Salem Division, Deputy Conservator of Wax. 

' Forests, South Canara, Deputy Conservator of... Do. 

Framjee Pestonjee Bhamgara, Madras • ... A collection of Tanjore work 

. in, copper and silver, and in 

copper and bras.s. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Bombay inlaid work. 

Ditto ditto ditto A collection of Vizagapatam 

carved and engraved ivory 
boxes. 

Government, Central Museum, Madras ... CoUection of stuffed fishes. 

Hooper, E. D. M , Bellary ... ... A collection of fibres- 

Madras, Government of ... ... Embroidered table-cloths and 

curtains from the Hobart 
School for Mahomedan girls. 

Ditto ditto ,,, ... ... Apparel and haberdashery from 

the Hobart School for Mahom- 
edan girls. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Grass mats from Shiyali, Ohitvail 

and Pal ghat. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Brass and zinc chemla from 

Triohinopoly. 

Ditto ditto ... - ... Brass cAewSa inlaid with copper 

silver from Horth Arcot. 
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mofA^ari.. LM.x.bas & Tu.wcw., 


Madras, Go rernment of 
Ditto ' ditto 

, Djtto ditto ... "• 

Madiali: Mrs. 0. B. •" , * 

Marrya PiUay, gka Ganjam dis. 

MmcKin Brothers & t^o., ASKa, j 

trict* T«ii 

MudSaeiii. Babaaur, OMM.O ^oryj. 
Surgeon, Triplicane Dispensary, Madras. 

Ditto ditto ... ’••! 

iSta 1°S!; Soshp’^-s. Matoa i:. 

?Sa* f'L^&'Sunderaswal. 
pi‘^ri“rs of tto Zemiodar of ... 

EaiahDamara Kooin^a Moothoo ^encatappa 
Kaidoo Baliadoor, Waroo of Kalahasti. 
Sammatha BiUay. Tnchinopoly 

Seelavantara Jambanna 


Shunmogan PiBay, E. Trichinopoly 
Soobramania Pillay, Tnc^opoly ... 

South Coimbatore district 

■ni+to ditto .. 

StXrd, H., Porest Officer, Godaveri dis- 
sSes & Co., Coimbatore, Madras 

T^flXfet^iSXi'the^MaLai^ ... 

Tripaty, Mahant of ... •••• 


Vencattachenum& Co., P., Popham’s Broadway, 
Madras, 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Wyatt, J. L., Trichmopoly ... 


Embroidered canopy from Ma- 

Lacquered trays from Nandyal. 
Painted leather dish-mats from 
Nossam. 

Coorg embroidery. 

Indian cheroots. 

Brandy, rum, &c. 

Eefined and raw sugar. 

CoUectiou of paddies from 
Madras. 

Hashed rice.^ 

Picture tin ernTfroidery. 

Views m Madras presidency. 
Indian cigars. 

Embroidered canopy. 

Ivory and sandal wood carvinss 
andfancy dish-mats from North 
Aicot. 

i Pictured palampores. 

Indian cheroots. 

Chulis, mixed silh and cotton 
fabrics. 

Indian cheroots. 

Ditto. 

. Wax. 

Extracted honey. 

5 I CoUection of fibres.. 


Indian coffee. 

Silk fabrics. 

A carved blackwobd lotns-sliap- 
ed flower vase with figure of 
Siva in it. 

Specimens of red wood carvinga 
of Hindu deities and house- 
hold utensils and animals from 
Tripaty. • 

Indian curry-powder. 

Preserved tamarinds. 

Tamarind fish. 

Trichinopoly lace. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 

Baker, General E.J., Madras ... ... Indian coffee. 

Central Jail, Eajamnndry, Supermtendent of Carpets. 

Cherry, J. W., Deputy Conservator of Forests, Tasar and crecuia cocoons. 

ditto ditto ... Extracted honey. 

Forests, South Canara, Deputy Conservator of Extracted honey. 
Shottakadt Estate, Nolimpatti ... ... Indian coffee. 

Vencattachellum & Co., P., Popham’s Broad:. Jams and jellies, 
way, Madras. 
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Fourth Class.] 


List of Awards. [Madras & Teavaucore. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Madras, Government of 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Women’s clothes of white and 
scaflet silk from Ganjam. 

Women’s clothes of white silk 
frorn'kiamptee, 

A collection of musical instru- 
ments. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class, 

Havildar Devanathen, QuoeU’s Own Sappers and I Model of the fortress of Serin- 
Miners, Madras. I gapatam. 


MYSORE. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Modal. 


Mysore Exhibition Committee 
Venkata Eamana Sorab Shimoga, Pandit 


An inlaid ebony door from the 
Bangalore palace, 

A carved sandalwood jewel-box 
and boxes for writing niate- 
rials. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Ahmed AH, Duffadar, Mysore ... 


Brown, 0. G., Bangalore * 

Government Gardens, Bangalore ... 

Giidigar Puttanna, Mysore ... 

Gndigar Sivappa, Mysore^ 

Mysore Exhibition Committee 

Ditto difeto 

Eungasamy Pillay, T., Engraver to the Mysore 
Government Press. 

Sham Eao, D,, Bangalore ... 

Suba Achary, carpenter, Mysore ... 


Ebony teapoys, walking-sticks, 
cabinets, &c., inlaid with ivory 
and brass. 

Photographic portraits and 
views. 

Arrowroot. 

A perforated glove-box. 

A jewel-box. 

A collection of raw medicinal pro- 
ducts indigenous to Mysore. 

A collection of grains and samples 
of paddy. 

Studies of still life. , 

I Oil-seeds. ^ 

1 Book-rack. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 


Appavoo Chetty and Sons, Mysore 

Cameron, J., Bangalore 
Mahomed Akbar Sahib, Bangalore 

Munisami, Bangalore ... ... 


Models of railway and tram 
• carriages. 

Collection of fibres. 

Articles made of horn and tor- 
toise shell, consisting of trays, 
paper-cutters, cigar-holders, &c. 
A collection of silk fabrics, con- 
j sisting of coloured saris, hand- 
I kerchiefs, &c. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Aivards. 


[Mysore. 


Mysore Exhibition Committee ... ... Indian toys. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Wire for mnsical instruments 

from Channapatana. 

Ditto ditto * ... ... A collection of spices._ 

Peer Sahib, Bangalore , ... ... Perforated burning-sticks. 

Bam Chunj^er, N., Coorg ... ... Indian coffee. 

Bungasamy Pillay, T.j Engraver to the Mysore Paintings of a Hindu lady play- 
Govemment Press. ing on the vine, a Karabar 

« woman, and a Maharattee girl. 

School of Engineering and Natural Science, Plans and surveys by students. 
Principal of the Bangalore. 

Thompson, A. B., Bangalore ... ... Arrowroot. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Binny’s Coffee Works, Manager of, Banga- Indian coffee, 
lore. 

Hosooria, Chitaldroog ... ... Brass lock and padlock. 

Maxwell Maynard, W., Quard Hilton and Indian coffee. 

Siddra Bunnoo Estates, Mysore. 

Mysore Exhibition Committee ... ... Extracted honey. 

Mysore Museum ... ... ... Collection of vegetable oils. 

Bungasamy Pillay, T., Engraver to the Govern- Flags, 
ment Press, Mysore. 

Ditto ditto ... Etching on copper, specimens of 

engraving and lithography. 


N.-¥. P. & OUDH.- 

Certificate of the First Class and of Cold Medal. 

Asgar Ali and Mahomed Ali, of Lucknow 
Bansi, carpenter, Saharanpur 

Benares, H.H. Maharajah Issuri Pershad 
Narain Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., of. 

Bradley & Co., Allahabad ... ... 

Carew & Co., Eosa Distillery 
Chokhe Lai and Kanhay Lai, carpenters, Bo- 
lundshahr. 

Duthie, J. F., Government Botanical Gardens, 

Saharanpur. 

Elgin Mills Co., Cawnpore 
Gulab Das, Lucknow ... 

Hafiz Azimullah and Hafiz Abdul Mazid, 

Hunnuman Fatuk, Benares. 

Jail, Agra, Superintendent of 
Kunhai Lall 

Mahomdabad, Eaja Ameer Hossein Bh«n 
Bahadur of. 
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A collection of atars, &c. 

Carved wooden doorway with 
doors. 

A collection of arms. * 

Patent peaf-shaped conservancy 
cart. 

Spirits of wine. 

Carved shisham-wood doors and 
a carved bracket inlaid with 
brass. 

A collection of fibres. 

Tents of various descriptions. 

Human figures in clay from 
Lucknow. 

Kinkliahs. 

Carpets. 

Caps embroidered in gold, silk, 
and cotton. 

Hluminated manuscripts. 


Gold Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[N.-W. P. & OUDH. 


JSTorth-West Soap Co., Ld., Meerut ... Bar and toilet soaps. 

Pershadi Lall, cL.owk, Lucknow ... ... Embroidered, coats, waist-coats, 

saddle-cover, &c. 

Eampur, H.H., JSTawab Mabomed Kullalee Embroidered hhes. 

Elian Bahadur, G.C.S.I., C.I.E., of. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Husked rice. 

Sheik Xareem Buksh, Azimgarh ... A collection of satin. 

Todd, H., Dehra Doon ... ... ... Comb honey. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Extracted honey. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Abdulla, carpenter, Hagina, Bijnor ... Carved ebony glove-case, bed- 

stead legs, &c. 

Aga Mahamed Hossein and Aga Golam Eussul, niuininated manuscripts. 
Eampur State. 

Agriculture and Commerce, Department of, A collection of maize, pulses, 

Horth-Western Provinces and Oudh. millet, rice, barley, &c. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Wax. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Native agricultural implements, 

Ajudia Pershad and Jaganath, Chowk, Lucknow Silver-work cup and basin. 

Amba Dutt Joshi, Seelakhoia, Almorah ... Collection of food and other 

grains, and of fodders. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Husked rice. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Extracted honey. 

Bde Lai & Co., Sadwara, Farukhahad ... A collection of cotton fabrics. 

Blares, H.H. the Maharaiah Issuri Pershad A collection of musical instru- 
Narain Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.L, of. ments. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... A collection of carved ivory foot- 

stools, chairs, howdahs, and 
couch. 

Benares, Municipal Committee ... ... A collection of musical instru- 

ments. 

Benipershad, Mirzapur... ... ... Vegetable dyes, &c. 

Bradley and Co., Allahabad ... ... Iron road-watering cart. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Thermantidote. 

Bulbhudder Dass, Chandi Chowk, Benares ... A collection of embroidered 

brocades. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Embroidered saddle cloth, vel- 

vets, &c. 

Carew and Co., Eosa Distillery ... Eefined and loaf sugar. 

Cawnpore Harness and Saddlery Factory, Specimens of indigenous tan- 
Government. ning materials. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Military saddlery and harness. 

Central Prison, Superintendent of the Fatehgarh Carpets. 

Ditto ditto, Lucknow Ditto. 

Duthie, J. F., Superintendent, Government A collection of food-products 
Botanical Gardens, Saharanpur, and fodders. 

Ditto ditto ... ... A coEeotion of various kinds of 

cotton. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Husked rice. 

East Hope Town Estate, Dehra Doon ... Tea. 

Elahi Buksh, Eampur State ... ... Double-barrelled rifle witu ease 

and implements. 

Elgin Mills Co., Ld., Cawnpore ... ... Grey drills, &o. 

Gulab, Ghazipur ... ... ... Eope-water. 

Gopal Ohander Banerjee, Cawnpore ... Toilet and medicated soaps. 

Gopinath and Luchmenarain, Chowk, Lucknow Embroidered saddle-cloth and 

velvets, &c. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[N.-W. P. & OUDH. 


Hafiz Abdul Eabim, weaver, Benares 

Indur Sing, Agra 

Isri, Atrauli, Aligarb ... 

Johnson, P. B., Allahabad 

Ditto ditto ... 

Luchman Pershad, Oawnpore 
Mahomed Ali, Lucknow 


Muir Mills Co., Ld., Cawnpore 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Murli, Lucknow 

N atboo Earn, A gra 

Nirotam Mistree, Mdnpuri 
Eivett-Camao, J. H., Ghazipur 


Sahu Kesho Satan, Moradabad ... 

Sham Lall & Co., Moradabad 
Telvaree Estate, Kumaon 


A sample o£ muslin work from 
Benares. 

A collection of swords and 
daggers. 

A carved mantel-piece. 

Thermantidote. 

Improved army dooly. 

Indian pickles. 

A collective exhibit of goblets, 
plates, &o., specimens of raised 
bidri-work. 

Articles of bidri and silver-work. 

A collection of Indian curios, 
including incense-burners, 
Tiukhas, spittoons, images, brass 
mirror, &c. 

Swiss cottage tents. 

Grey drills, &e. 

A collection of cotton thread in 
cops and hanks. 

Caps embroidered in gold, silk, 
and cotton. 

Model of singing-birds in ivory 
cage. 

A small octagonal box. 

A collection of opium, showing 
materials and in preparation; 
also alkaloids extracted there- 
from. 

A set of chessmen and board, a 
box, dish, and teapot. 

Two sngar-basins and an aftaha. 

Tea. 


Mirza Mahomed Makde Ali, Khan Bahadur, 
ISTawab of Lucknow. 

Monck-Mason, Capt., E.A., Agra. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 


Abdulla, carpenter, Nagina, Bijnor 
Agra Mnuicipal Committee 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... ... 

Agriculture and Commerce, Department of, 
hforth-W®stern Provinces and Oudh. 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 


mito * ditto 
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Bijnor inlaid work and carving. 

Gold embroidered cushion and 
umhreU*. 

Large and small carved stone 
screens. 

A collection of laces, Icammar- 
hands, shoes, huJcTcas and pipes. 

A collection of fibres. 

A collection of gold embroidery. 

Brass temple, 7^ feet high, Bena- 
res style. 

A collection of models of agri- 
cultural implements and ap- 
liHances from the Horth- 
Westem Provinces, 

Paper-weights, knife-handles, 
&c. , made of agate, puddin gstone, 
jasper, and onyx from Banda. 

Husked rice. 


Bronze Medal.] 


Lkt of Awards. 


[N.-W. P. & OUDH. 


Benares, Ms Highness the Maharaja Issuri 
Pershad Harain Singh Bahadur, Gr.C.S.I., of. 
Benares Municipality ... 

Ballan Beg, Chowk, Lucknow 

Bradley & Co., AUak^ad 
Ditto 

Bryant, R B., Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Eanikhet. 

Bullock, F. S., Collector of Aligarh 
Campbell, Angus, Superintendent, Eoorkee 
Workshops. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Central Prison, Agra, Superintendent of 

Ditto, Benares, Dr. E. Moir, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ditto ditto ... 

Chuni Lall, Bazar Sudanund, Benares 
Durga Mistn, Mainjiuri 
Fry and Eahn, Naini Tal 
Futtehpur, President, District Committee 
Garihram Fukeeram, M irzapur 
Girdharoo Lall, Chowk, Lucknow ... 

Government Farm, Cawnpore, Superintend- 
<ent of. 

Gungaram Baspore of Alopeehagh, Allahabad.. . 
Hafizulla, Bareilly 


Hakim Ishtiak Ali, Agra ... 

Har Prasad Chhipi, Jehangerabad, Buland- 
shahr. 

Ikram AH, Lucknow ... 

Ditto ... 

Hlahi Buksh, Mundawar, Bijnore ... 


A collection of enamels. 

Embroidered prayer*bags. 

A collection ot raised silver 
work. 

Air-tight conservancy buckets. 
Sealed cUps for mail bags. 

Indian gums and resins. 

T) arris. 

Surveying and nautical instru. 
ments. 

Heliograph and cryptography 
lamp. 

Vegetable dyes. 

Carpets. 

Darns. 

Paintings on ivory. 

An oval tray of Mainpuri work. 
Portraits (photographs). 

Indian toys and playing-cards. 
Orange shell-lac. 

A clay model of a village in the 
North-Western Provinces. 
Extracted honey. 

A collection of basket-work. 
Lacquered chest on stand, 
small white and gold coffer on 
stand. 

Illuminated manuscripts. 
JPalangposhes aid di.oov-ipardaks. 

Grape-shaped preserved 
Indian pickles. 

Lacquerware boxes and pen- 


Jalaun, District Committee of 


Jhansi, District Committee of 
Johnson, P. B., AUahaSad 
Kabia, Collector of 
Kasim iHfeBash Mandi, Lucknow 
Ditt^^ ditto ditto 
Kennedy, J., Collector of Goruckhpur 


Madar Buksh, weaver of Jais, district Eai 
Bareilly. 

Mahomed AH Khan Bahadoor, Rajah, talukdar 
of Hassanpore, Sultanpore, Oudh. 

Muir Mills, Co., Ld., Cawnpore 
lyrnkhn-n Lall Narain Dass, Lucknow 
MunsM Newal Kishore, Lucknow 
Nabi Buksh, Bash Mandi, Lucknow 
Ditto ditto ditto 


A collection of personal orna- 
ments used by women of the 
lower classes. 

Ditto ditto. 

“Warwick” dog-cart. 

Extracted honey. 

Mango preserve. 

Indian pickles. 

Prepared sambur skin for 
matting embroidered with 
sHk, leather pillow-cover em- 
broidered with silk. 

Muslin embroidered with * 
Indian characters. 

A small basket. 

Camp furniture. 

Lucknow copperware. 

Books printed and bound. 

Fish-shaped preserved 

Indian pickles. 
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Beonze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[N.-W. P. & OUDH. 


Fundoo Mull, Lucknow ... ... A collection of Lucknow/arwd^. 

Parmu, carpenter, Furakabad ... ... A side-board as a specimen of 

wood-carving. 

Prayag Earn ... ... ... Life-size figures in clay of 

cidtivators. 

Pundit Ajudbea Persbad, Sbahjehanpur ... Husked rme. 

Pundit Snlasban, Pleader, Lucknow ... Eaised ssror- work /iwi/ra bot- 

toms. 

Eivett-Carnac, J. H., C.LE., P.S.A., Gliazipur Collection of Indian stone 

implements from tbe North- 
Western Provinces. 

Sawal Dass, Chowk, Lucknow ... ... A silver surah i with cover and 

chain. 

Sirdar Jagjote Sing, Pipri, Bairaich ... Basket-work. 

Sookdyal Byjnath ... ... ... Mirzapur orange shell-lac. 

Sunder Lall, Shezadi, Mundu, Agra ... Electro-platedware. 

Todd, H., Debra Doon ... ... ... Extracted honey. 

Upper India Couper Paper Mill Co., Ld., Collection of paper of differ- 

Lucknow. ent kinds, chiefly for printing 

and packing. 

Wahid, weaver, Tanda ... ... Tanda muslins. 

Certificate of the TJm d Class. 

Agriculture and Commerce, North-Western Indian gums and resins. 
Provinces and Oudh, Department of. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Collection of fodders. 

Arcadia Garden, Debra Doon ... Tea. 

Benares, his Highness the Maharajah Is- Models of native astronomical 
suri Persaud Narain Sing Bahadur, instruments. 

G.C.SX, of. 

Bradley & Co., Allahabad ... ... Self-closing letter-box. 

Buldeo Dass, Thetheri Bazar, Benares ... Benares brass-work. 

Central Prison, Bareilly, Superintendent of ... Ordinary bricks and tiles. 
Chaudhari, Dhian Singh, Muradabad ... Eolding bedsteads. 

Dodd, C. A., Lieut.-OoL, Superintendent North- Vernacular school maps. 
Western Provinces and Oudh Government 
Press, AJlahahad. 

Edn, Ehyemngger, Meerut City ... ... Embroidered waistcoat. 

Elabie Buksb, Chowk, Lucknow ... ... Samples of gold and silver 

embroidery. 

Hafiznlla Mistree, Moradabad ... ... Folding Jaedsteads. 

Irvin, H. C., Offg. Deputy Commissioner, Bah- Cocoons of wild silk-worms, 
raich. 

Jageshwar Prasad ... ... ... Views of Benares. 

Eonsanie Tea Co., Ld., Kumaon ... ... Tea. 

Lakhanwalla Estate, Dehra Doon ,. ... Do. 

Mirza Agha Ali, Elhan Bahadur, Lucknow ... A small enamelled box. 

Mum L^, hlaoksnuth, Bareilly ... Meteorological instruments, rain- 

* gauge, &c. 

Naini Tal Brewery Co. ... ... Bottled beer. 

Nathu Earn, Gowalpura, Agra ... ... An inlaid chessplate, 

Eamhagb Estate, Dehra Doon ... ... Tea. 

Eosa Distillery, North-Western Provinces and Eum. 

Oudh, 

Smith & Co., T. H.j Allahabad ... ... Dog-cart, 

Sterhng and Culbard Estate, Dehra Doon ... TeaT 

Sullivan, C. 0., Eoorkee Excavator for cleaning wells, 
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Fourth Class.] 


List of Awards. 


[N.-W. P. & OUDH. 


Certifcate of the Fourth Class. 

Al^dul Majid, potter, Eliurja, BolundshaJir ... Pottery. 

Bhuggan Lall and Sons, Purukhabad ... Swiss cottage tent. 

Bismilla Begum, Teacber, G-irls’ School, Fyzabad Lace worked in gold and cotton. 

Lucknow Municipality ... ... A small collection of chikan- 

work. 

Nabi Buksh and Baddhu, Eampur State ... Pottery. 

Nilcomul Mitra and Son, Allahabad ... Pose-wine, &c. 

Noble, 0. F., President District Committee, Nets and models of fishing 
Barabanki, Oudh. appliances. 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Mahomed Abbas, Lucknow ... ... Indian tobacco. 

Muneh Mull, Lucknow ... ... A piece of embroidered muslin. 

Rahimulla, carpenter, Saharanpur ... A model of a carved doorway 

with upper story. 

Sriram, Saharanpur ... ... Models ot Persian wheels. 

Sultan Khan, Deobmid ... ... Feathers and stufEe*d birds. 


PUNJAB. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Abdulla Loan, Shawl Merchant, Ludhiana ... Shawls and ehadars. 

Ohumba, H.H. the Bajah of ... ... Old embroidery by handmaids 

of the Ranee of Chumba. 

Davoe Sahai and Chumba Mall, Shawl Mer- Rampore shawls and chadars. 
chants, Amritsur. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Plain and embroidered shawls, 

girdles, turbans, rhwnals, and 
dres sing- gowns . 

Davee Sahai and Prub Dyal, Shawl Merchants, Rampore shawls and chadarsl' 
Amritsur. 

Holta Tea Co., Ld.,'Kangra Valley ... Tea. 

Jail, Superintendent of (Surgeon-Major Indian vegetable dyes. 

G. 0. Ross), Delhi. 

Ditto ditto, Lahore ... Carpets. 

Lister and Co. ... ... ... Raw silk, cocoons, and tasar silk. 

Mobarik Din Mistri, Chiniot Jhung , ... Carved door and window. 

Murree Brewery Co., Ld. ... ... Pale and invalid champagne 

ale and stout. 

Rawalpindi, Deputy Commissioner of ... Beehives. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Abdul Sitar, Gurdaspur ... ... Embroidered shawls. 

Bartleet, E. R., Palumjrar ... ... Silk cocoons. 

Davee Sahai and Prub Dyal, Amritsur ..: A collection of Viceregal shawls, 

Kashmir shawls, zemindars, 
girdles, table-cloths, chogas, &c. 
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Silver Medal,] 


Lkt of Awards. 


[Punjab. 


Egerton 'Woollen Mills Company, Limited, Coatings, trowserings, rugs, and 
Piarwal. blankets. „ , , 

Ditto ditto ditto ... A collection of woollen cloths, 

Eazal Din, Bkera, Skalipore ... ... A carved door and window from 

Bliera, Shabpore. 

Hera Sing, potter, DelH ... ... Indian toys. 

Jail, Superintendent of (Surgeon-Major Carpets. 

Q, C. Boss), DelM. 

Ditto ditto, Lakore Indian vegetable dyes. 

Eipling, J. L., Lahore ... ... ... Two portrait busts. 

Lahore Museum ... ... ... A collection of coloured archi- 

tectural drawings. 

Lalla Barkat Earn, Lahore ... ... Silk fabrics. 

Lalla Sabg Earn, Amritsur ... ... Embroidered shawls, 

Mayo School of Art, Lahore, Principal of ... Architectural drawings. 
Sadr-u-din, Kotli Loharan, Sialkot ... Eoftware, two sets of saucers 

and surahis. 

Zulfikar AH Khan, Delhi ... ... Paintings. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 


Atia, weaver, Eohat ... ... ... Cotton fabrics woven in colours. 

Byinauth Tea Estate, Eangra Valley ... Tea. 

Chandu Sing, Sultanpoor, Kapurthalla ... Printed cotton fabrics, 

Davee Sahai and Prub Dyal, Amritsur ... Wool, camel’s hair. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Delhi embroidery and 

Davee Sahai and Chumba Mull, Amritsur ... Ditto ditto. 

Egerton Woollen Mills Co, Ld. „. Woollen manufacture. 

Haji Jhindu, weaver, Jullundhur ... Cotton fabrics woven in colours. 

Haji Malik Eahman, Peshawar ... ... Silk fabrics. 

Jail, Superintendent of, Amritsur ... ... Vegetable dyes. 

Do. ditto, Dehra IsmaE Khan ... Ditto. 

Do. ditto, Gujrat ... ... Ditto. 

Do. ditto, Jullundhur ... Ditto. 

Do, ditto, Multan ... ... Ditto. 

Do. ditto, (Brigade-Surgeon R. S. Barris. 

Bateson), Dmballa City. • 

Jawahir, carpenter, Batala, Grurdaspur ... A carved door, 

Jhindu, weaver, Leiah... ... ... Cotton fabrics woven in colours. 

Kutah Din, mistry, Gujrat ... Camp chairs. 

Lala Gajar Mull, Amritsim ... ... Husked rice. 

Lala Manik Chaud, Delhi ... « ... Gold embroidery. 

Mahomed Azim, potter, Multan ... ... Multan pottery. 

Meakin & Co.. Brewers, Kasauli ... ... Champagne ale, XXX strong ale, 

XXX stout, 

Multan, Deputy Commissioner of... Extracted honey. 

Nassau Tea Co., Ld., Kangra Valley ... Tea. 

Nicholl, E., Secretary, Municipal Committee, A collection of models of agri- 
Amritsur. cultural implements, arts, &c., 

and head-dress of an Akali 
Seikh. 

Nurdin Koftgar, Kotli Loharan, Sialkot ... Koftware. 

Pertab Sing, Lahore Cotton fabrics woven in colours. 

Pundit Tota Earn, Lahore ,,, Mythological pictures# 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Punjab, 


Punjab Committee, Calcutta Exhibition, Secre- 
tary of. 

Pam Sing, Mayo School of Arts, Lahore ... 
Rawalpindi, Deputy Commissioner of ... 

Simla District Committee ... 

Ditto ditto 

Surajudm Kharadi, Ferozepur ... ... 


Specimens of ceiling work, 
Amritsur. 

An inlaid and painted sideboard. 
Extracted honey. 

Wax. 

Honey-comb. 

A collection of Ferozepur lac- 
querware. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Bhawalpur, Private Secretary to his Highness 
the Nawab of. 

Bhola, potter, Delhi 

Chandu Lai, Delhi ... ... _ 

Davee Sahai and Chumba Midi, Amritsur 
Golam Telani, Kotli, Loharan, Sialkot 
Gurdaspur, Deputy Commissioner of 
Hoshiarpur, Deputy Commissioner of 
Jagat Pam, Lahore 
Jail, Superintendent of, Gujranwalla 
Do. ditto, Hissar 

Do. ditto, (Surgeon G. J. Shand, 

M.D.), Sialkot. 

Eangra Valley Tea Co., Ld., Eangra 

Lahore, Deputy Commissioner of 

Ludhiana, ditto 

Mayo School of Art, Lahore, Principal of 

Moti Pam, Delhi 

Mowla Baksh, Lahore ... 


Paw silk. 

A collection of Delhi pottery. 
Copperware. 

Phulkaris. 

Koftware. 

Cocoons of wild silk -worm. 

Paw silk. 

Dyed floss silk. 

Indian vegetable dyes. 

Ditto. 

Carpets. 

Tea. 

Paw silk. 

Samples of silk. 

Architectural drawings. 

Articles of gold embroidery. 

An inlaid carved cabinet and 
table. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class, 


Gulab-u-din, Kotli Loharan, Sealkot 
Jail, Superintendent of, Peshawar... 
Do. ditto, • Rawalpindi 
Do. ditto, Sialkot ... 

Eanhya Lai Bhabra, Hoshiarpur ... 


Koftware. 

Vegetable dyes. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

A collection of Hoshiarpur 
lacquer-work. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 


Haji Malik Pahman, Honorary Magistrate,. 
Peshawar. 

Jad, Superintendent of, Jung 
Kanhya Lai Bhabra, Hoshiarpur ... 

Lala Pamj Das, Amritsur ... ... 

Mahomed Din Koftgar, Kotti Loharan, Sial- 
kot. 

Nur Mahomed, painter and gilder, Delhi 


Epgraved cftahas and bowls. 

Indian vegetable dyes. 

Inlaid ivory cabinet. 

Gross belts. 

Koftware. 

Painted bed legs. 
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G-old Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Rajputana. 


RAJPUTANA- 

Cerkficate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Jodlipur, H.H. Maliarajah Jeswaut Sing Baha- A collection of arms, mail, 
dur, Gr.C.S.I., of. fabrics, raw products, deco- 

’ rative work, &c. 

Tonk, H.H. tbe Hawab of ... ... A collection of arms, fabrics, 

raw products, &e. 

Ulwar, H.H. tbe Maharajah of ... ... Arms and mail. 

Certificate of the First Class loith Silver Medal. 

Ajmir, General Committee ... ... A^ collection of gold and silver 

jewelry, cotton manufactures 
and wearing apparel, woollen 
cloth, embroidery, ivory work, 
lacquerware, wood manufac- 
tures, metalware, leather- 
work, &c. 

Dholepur, H.H. the Maharajah of ... A collection of arms and other 

objects, and a richly-carved 
stone screen, &c. 

Kotah, H.H. the Maharao of ... A collection of Indergarh work, 

surahis, cups, Etawah and 
Sher^urh work, and Eotah 
muslins, &c. 

Ulwar State ... ... ... A collection of wheat, barley, 

gram, maize, millet, pulses, &c. 

Certificate of the Second Class iiith Bronze Medal. 

Bundi, H.H. the Maharao of ... ... White and black wool. 

Dholepur, H.H. the Maharajah of ... A collection of agricultural pro- 

ducts. 

Ewan- Smith, Lieut.- Col., C.B., Political Agent, Camels’ hair wool. 

Bhurtpoor and Kerowlee. 

Jail, Supermtendent of, Ajmir ... ... Carpets. , 

Jhallawar Durbar ... ... ... White and black wool. 

Kotah, H.H. the Maharao of ... ... Collection of food-products. 

Peacock, Colonel H. P., Ulwar ... ... White and black wool. 

Shahpui’, the Bajah of ... ... ... Ditto ditto. 

Tonk, H.H. the Hawab of ... ... Ditto ditto. 

Whiteway, E. S., Ajmir ... ... Ditto ditto. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Mahomed Ibrahim, Ulwar . ... ... ] A silver-mounted steel sword in 

scabbard, covered with green 
I velvet, and an ivory hilt. 

Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Easi Abdul Eahman, Ulwar .„ ... j An album, a specimen of Ulwar 

I bookbinding. 
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G-old Medal.] List of Awards. [Tanjore. 


TANJORE. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Tanjore, H.H. tlie Princess of ... ... I A collection of gold articles of 

I jewelry, (fee. 

Certificate of the First Class loith Silver Medal. 

Sadasiva Devai, Tanjore ... ... Copper chemba, trays, lotas, 

flower vases, <fec., inlaid with 
silver, 

Tanjore, H. H. the Princess of ... ... Clothing embroidered with gold, 

pearls, and beetle wings; also 
hat embroidered with gold 
and set with diamonds and 
precious stones. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal 

Tanjore, H.H. the Princess of ... ... I A collection of agricultural pro- 

I ducts of Tanjore. 

Certificate of the Third Class. ^ 

Sadasiva Devai, Tanjore ... ••• I Brass chemba and tray inlaid 

I with copper. 
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APPENDIX. 






PEOYISIONAL EB0TJLATIONS FOE EXHIBITOES. 

1. The introduotion of dangerous substances is strictly prohibited. 

2 . Packages intended for tbe Exhibition must bear the printed 
ofiBcial labels, which will be furnished to the exhibitors, and must be 
consigned as directed. 

3. No sketch, copy, or reproduction of any exhibit may be taken 
without the special permission of the exhibitor and the Committee. 
The right of permitting general views is, however, reserved by tho 
Committee. 

4. An official catalogue will be published. 

5. Every facility ^ will be afforded to exhibitors and their 
agents in connection with the transport, display, sale, and care of 
their exhibits. 

6. The utmost precautions will be taken to preserve exhibits 
from injury and to guard the buil<hngs. No responsibility can be 
undertaken for damage or loss. Exhibitors should make their own 
arrangements for effecting insuranoes. 

7. I'he arrangements with reference to machinery in motion will 
form the subject of special regulations. 

8. Subject to official confirmation, agents can be appointed by 
exhibitors. 

9. Exhibitors must defray all charges for space, packing, for- 
warding, receiving, unpacking, and repacking of goods, and all other 
incidental charges. 

10. All arrangements for the display of exhibits, including 
special constructions, stands, cases, tables, shelves, and. the mounting 
of machinery and apparatus, must be carried out by the exhibitors at 
their own cost and in. accordance with jdans officially approved. 

11. Articles remaining unsold at the close of the Exhibition must * 
be removed within 30 days ; 'after that time they will be removed and 
stored at the risk and expense of the owner. 

12. Exhibitors must conform to all rules and regulations. 

13. Applications for space, with fuU particulars of the intended 
exhibit, must be made at the office of the Secretary or official agent 
before the 1st of August 1883. Necessary forms and all information 
may be obtained of the Secretary or any of the official agents. 

14. The ordinary charge for space will be two sMllings for each 
of the first twenty square feet, and one shilling for every additional 
square foot ; but exhibitors desiring a frontage to any main avenue for 
their cases can obtain it on payment of an additional five shillings per 
foot of such frontage, irrespective of depth. A passage of from two 
to three feet will be left round each case where desired, and exhibitors 



desirous of liaving spaces against the wall 'should mention the fact at 
the time of application. All applications must be accompanied by 
payment of the full amount for the space required. 

15. The general reception of articles in the Exhibition buildings 
will commence on or before the 1st of October, and cease one week 
before the opening, after which date no exhibits can be received and all 
vacant spaces become forfeited. 

16. ' Certificates of gold, silver, or bronze medals will be awarded 
to exhibitors : a special jury will be appointed for this purpose. 

17. The Exhibition will be constituted a bonded warehouse, 

where dutiable exhibits can remain without payment of duty until 
they are sold. Calcutta is a free port, except as regard spirits, wines 
and liquors, eider and other fermented liquors, ale, beer and porter, 
salt, opium, arms and ammunition. ^ 

18. Articles may be sold during the currency of the Exhibition, 
but cannot be removed without the special permission of the Committee. 

19. An entrance card (not transferable) will be delivered gratis 
to every exhibitor. 

20. It is intended to keep the Exhibition open daily from 7 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. and from 8 p.m to 11 p.m. from on or about the 4th of 
December 188^ until its close, on or about 1st of March following. 


ADDITIONAL EE&DLATIONS. 

I.— ATTENDANTS’ PASSES. 

1. All exhibitors or representatives shall submit to the Secretary 
a list of attendants required by them* during the currency of the 
Exhibition, so that their names may be entered in the Attendants' Pass 
Book and cards of admission issued to them. 

2. Attendants will have to attend at the Ticket Office every 

Saturday between the hours of 8 a.m, to 10 a.m. for the purpose of 
receiving' their passes, without which they cannot enter the grounds or 
buil din gs. Any person failing to do this, between the hours above 
mentioned, will have to bear the expense of the entrance fee until the 
following Saturday. , 

3. All attendants will have to obey any orders given to them by 
the Eoreman or Staff Officiafs relating to the sweeping, dusting, and 

• cleaning of their courts, or any other matters appertaining to the proper 
and regular maintenance of order in the building. 

II.-EECEPTION OE EX^FTPTTS. 

1. The reception of exhibits will begin on Monday the 1st October 
1883, and cease on the 27th November 1883. The hours of reception 
will be from 6 a m. to 4 p.m. Every facility will be given to exhib- 
itors for the unloading of exhibits and getting them into their proper 
places, but the labour must be undertaken by the exhibitors themselves. 

2. The trucks will have to be unloaded at once, and the goods* 
placed in the bays, so as to allow of no delay or block of the main 
avenues. 

3. All refuse will have to he swept out of the various hays in a 
heap in the avenues the last thing before the Exhibition closes, or not 
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later than 6-30 a.m. the next morning, so as to facilitate the general 
cleaning of the buildings before the beginning of the day’s work. 

III. -WOEEMEN’S PASSES. 

1. These passess will be issued at the Ticket Office, either for the 
week or the day, which will admit the bearer twice each day, on an 
application being made to the Secretary stating the number and require- 
ments of the men. 

2. If these tickets should be found to be made use of for other pur- 
poses than those stated in the above rule, the tickets will be cancelled 
and no further ones issued to the same workman upon any account 
whatever. 

IV. -SALES AND DELIYEEY. 

1. AU exhibits sold and delivered during the currency of the 
Exhibition must be duplicates or made in the Exhibition and shown 
by manufacturers Notice of intention to apply for a license to sell 

. must be given at the time of entry, and the Executive reserve to them- 
selves the right to refuse or discontinue any license. 

2. The rental charge per week is 30 rupees, payable in advance, 
payment being made at the Secretary’s Office every week on Saturday 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 1 1 a.m. Any stall-holder failing to 
do so win lose his right of selling, and his attendants’ passes will be 
immediately stopped. 

V.— LIGHTING. 

* 1. Tbe general lighting of the builffing^ is undertaken by the 

Executive, but exhibitors who wish for special lights round their oases 
must apply through the office to the Manager of the Oriental Gas 
Company for all such additions, which in all cases will be at* theiP own 
cost. In aU such cases, the use of the main null be granted free, and 
tbe charge for gas will be made at the rate of so much per hour per 
burner. AU cost of the fittings in such cases must be borne by 
exhibitors. 

2. A gas-collector wiU attend every Saturday to collect the 
amount due ; and to facilitate matters, it is desired that all exhibitors 
^ if not personally present, should leave with their attendants the amount 
* due. Any persoif not paying the claim wiU forfeit the use of the 
main. 

VI.-POWEE. 

Motive power will be supplied free of charge to all exhibitors 
who give notice at the time of making their entry, but the cost of the 
loan of the shafting and couplings will be charged to exhibitors accord- 
ing to the amount they use. 

Exhibitors or their representatives must call at the Secretary’s 
Office and report their requirements both as regards shafting and horse- 
power immediately on arrival. 

VII.— CAREIAGE. 

Conveyance of goods for exhibition. — A. satisfactory aiTangement 
has been ^made with the Port Commissioners and Tramway Company 
for the conveyance of aU cases, packages, and goods from the ships’ side 
to the Exhibition ground, and also for the removal, storing, and 
returning empty oases on the close of the Exhibition. 
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ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS. 

1. Tke opening ceremony will take place on Tuesday, the 4tli 
December. 

Special tickets for this ceremony may be purchased at the Ticket 
OjBfice up to Saturday, the 1st December, at the following rates : — 

Reserved and numbered seats for non-holders of season tickets, 
Rs, 10. Any other part of the building, Rs. 5. 

Holders of season tickets will have reserved seats assigned to them 
without extra charge on applying at the Ticket Ofidoe before the dst 
December. All ticket-holders for the opening ceremony must be in 
their seats by 3-30 p.m., at which time the doors will be closed. After 
the ceremony the Exhibition will remain open till 8 p.m. 

2. _ On and after the 5th December, and until further notice, the 
Exhibition will be opened daily, except Sundays, from 10-30 a.m. to 
7-30 p.m., and from 8-10 p.m. to 11 p.m. The prices of admission will 
be as follows : — 


W ednesday morning 
Ditto evening 

Other days, morning 
Ditto (in the evening) ... 


1 rupee. 

4 annas. 
8 „ 


Children under twelve, half price. 

^ Special arrangements will be made for the exclusive admission of 
native ladies on certain days. 

^ The prices of season tickets will be as follows : — 

... 26 rupees. 

... 15 „ 


Single ticket for gentleman 
Ditto for lady 


Any gentleman purchasing single tickets for himself and a la4y 
of his family will be allowed to purchase additional tickets for other 
londjide members of his family at 10 rupees each. Season tickets for 
children under 12 years of age will be issued at reduced rates. 

These tickets wdl admit the holders to the Exhibition one hour* 
before the Exhibition opens to the public, and at all hours when it is 
so open, including the opening and other official ceremonials, with the 
exception of days which may he set apart for the exclusive admission 
of ladies. Ihey wJl be non-transferable, and must be presented at the 
gate each tune the holder enters, if required. 

4. ExhibitOTs’ ticket, admitting the bearer to the premises two 
1 -f® Exhibition 18 open to the public, and at all other times 
at which It IS to open wiU be issued, on application, to all exhibitors 
the value of whose exhibits exceeds Rs. 1,000. Other exhibitors can 
ohtam similar tickets on payment of Rs. 12 . Disputes as to the value 
of articles exhibited shall be decided, m the case of foreign exhibitors 
by the agent or representative of the country to which the exhibitor * 

f Executive Committee. 

The tickets wiU not be transferable, and must be present^ at the 
appointed entrance each time the holder enters. One only of two or 
more partners m a firm of exhibitors will receive an exhibitors’ ticket. 
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Exhibitors of ladies’ work and pictures will not be entitled to exhibit- 
ors’ tickets. Applications for exhibitors’ tickets must be made not 
later than the 30th Noyember, after which date no applications will be 
received. 


LADIES’ COURT. 

With the sanction of the Executive Committee, a space has been 
granted in the Calcutta International Exhibition for the display and 
(when required) sale of ladies’ fancy work of all kinds. 

The management of this section will be vested in the hands of 
a committee of ladies resident in Calcutta, who have kindly under- 
taken the task. 

Every article intended for exhibition should be fully described in 
writing, and a list of such articles, as well as the exhibits themselves, 
should be forwarded to the Honorary Secretary, No. 4 Chowringhee, 
on or before the 20th of November next, after which date nothing will 
be received. 

It is hoped that native ladies will join in and contribute to this 
movement. 


JURY REaULATIONS. 

1. No exhibit will be allowed to compete for awards which is 
not entered in the official catalogue, and which is not placed in the 
Exhibition building on or before the 27th November 1883, unless the 
exhibitor is able to prove to the satisfaction of the Executive Com- 
mittee that the omission to enter it in the catalogue, or the delay in 
its arrival, has been due to causes arising subsequently to its despatch 
from its place of origin, and entirely beyond his own control. Perish- 
able articles are alone exempted from this rule. 

2. The classification of articles for competition shall be decided 
by the Executive Committee, and, after publication in the official 
catalogue, shall be l&nal. 

3. A separate jury, consisting of not less than three members, 
shall be appointed for each class. 

4. One-third of the jurors in each class shall be elected by the 
foreign exhibitors, and one-third by the Indian exhibitors ; the remain- 
der shall be nominated by the Executive Committee. 

No person shall be eligible for appointment as a juror in any class 
in which he exhibits or is in any way connected with an exhibitor as 
agent or otherwise unless he or the exhibitor with whom he is connected 
withdraw from competition. 

5. Exhibitors will be invited to appear either personally or by 
representative in the jury room on dates to be notified for the purpose 
of electing jurors. The names of exhibitors will be read out by the' 
Secretary to the Executive Committee, and each exhibitor or his 
authorised representative will be at liberty to nominate a juror on his 
name being called. 
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■WTiere there is a majority of nominations in favour of one person, 
he shall be considered duly elected. When an equal number of noni- 
inationa have been given to two or more persons, the Committee shall 
appoint the one they deem best qualified. Where no nominations are 
received, the Committee shall themselves make all appointments. ^ 

6. In the event of the continued non-attendance of any juror, 
the Executive Committee shall, on the requisition of any one of the 
remaining jurors, or of not less than five exhibitors in the class being 
judged, appoint a substitnte. ^ 

7. Objections to jurors in any class shall not be received unless 
lodged by any exhibitor in that class with the Committee within 48 
hours of the publication of the list of jurors. 

If the Committee consider the objection valid, they may cancel 
the election or appointment, and shall themselves appoint a person to 
fill the vacancy thus caused. Objections must be in writing, and be 
addressed to the Secretary to the Executive Committee, bearing on the 
envelope the words “Objection to Juror.” 

8 Each juror shall receive a pass that will admit him to the 
Exhibition buildings, and a badge to be worn while he is adjudicat- 
ing. 

9. Notice of the times of meeting of the several juries will be 
given in the oflSoial programme at least one day in advance. Exhibitors 
are invited to attend the meetings of the juries in their own classes. 
If they omit to do so, they must hear the consequence of any want of 
explanation to the jurors regarding any article. The decision of the 
jury shall in all cases be final, unless an application for review of the 
award, on the ground that the exhibit has been overlooked, be lodged, 
accompanied by a fee of Es. 30, within twenty-four hours of the publi- 
cation of the award with the Superintendent of Juries. 

10. The jurors in each class shall choose their own Chairman, 
who shall convene meetings, preside oyer debates, and enter the 
propositions and resolutions of the jury, together with the reasons for 
the same in the minute-book. He .shall have a deliberative as well as 
a casting vote, and shall also certify, under his signature, the award of 
the jury. 

11. Juries shall have the power to invite ftie co-operation of 
jurors from other classes, and to call in the aid of experts. 

12. The names of all persons called in to act as experts shall be 
recorded in the minutes of meetings of each jury, and such minutes 
shall be submitted by the Chairman to the Executive Committee. 

13. Juries may, if they consider it necessary, subdivide classes 
into special divisions, and make awards in each of the subdivisions 
thus created. ^ It shall be in the power of the Executive Committee 
to make speeial subdivisions in classes with reference to Oriental 
exhibits, awards being made in such subdivisions. 

14. CoUeotive exhibits shall, as a rule, he judged in their entirety 
as one. Should, however, an exhibitor so desire, and supply the jury 
with due notice and the necessary information, his exhibit shall be 
divided, and parts judged separately; but no exhibit to any pail; or 
parts of which an award of merit may be given shall he eligible for st 
reward as a collective exhibit. 
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16, Each jury shall submit to the Committee a signed report 
embodying the results of their examination of exhibits, and stating the 
specific reasons for which each award shall have been made. 

16. Reports and awards shall be based upon inherent and 
comparative merit, the elements of merit being held to include consider- 
ations relating to originality, invention, discovery, utility, quality, skill, 
workmanship, fitness for the purposes intended, adaptation to public 
wants, economy, and cost. A schedule form shall be supplied to each 
exhibitor, in which he shall be at liberty to state the merits which he 
claims for the articles exhibited by him. 

17. The reports of jurors shall name the exhibitors who deserve 
recognition, and shall recommend whether the award made to them 
shall be of the first, second, third, fourth, or fifth class, leaving it to 
the Executive Committee to decide the nature of the highest award in. 
each class. Jurors shall limit themselves to placing exhibits in 
classes, and shall not decide as to the comparative merits of articles m 
any class. 

18. Certificates of merit in accordance with the awards made 
by juries will be furnished to exhibitors by the Executive Committee. 
A sdver medal will be given to all holders of first-class certificates, 
and a bronze medal to all holders of second-class certificates. In the 
case of exhibits of special merit the Executive Committee shall be at 
liberty, on the recommendation of any jury, to award certificates of 
gold medals, which shall entitle the holder to receive a gold medal 
on payment of its value on an order signed fey the President, 


CUSTOM HOUSE ARRANOEMENTS. 

Rules under Section 9 of Act VII of 1878. 

1. All entries of goods for the Exhibition must fee passed at the 
Custom House in accordance with the arrangements made by the 
Collector of Custopis. 

2. In respect of dutiable goods, the Exhibition building is 
appointed a public warehouse under the provisions of section 15 of Act 
VIII of 1878, of which Mr. Jules Joubert shall fee deemed to fee the 
keeper for the purposes of section 96 of that Act. 

3. Packages containing dutiable goods, upon wliich duty has not 
been paid, must fee entered for bond and appraised and taken in charge 
of an ofi&oer to the Exhibition building, in the usual manner. Pend- 
ing appraisement and removal to the Exhibition building, all such 
packages will be allowed to remain rent-free in a portion of the Custom 
House premises set apart for the purpose. 

4. At the close of the Exhibition, exhibitors wiU have to account 
to the Custom House authorities for all dutiable goods admitted into 
the Exhibition in accordance with the bond bill of entry. Groods 
intended for delivery in Calcutta on sale or otherwise will on payment 
of duty he cleared from bond, and goods intended for re-exportation 
will fee reshipped from bond in the usual manner. 
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5. ' Th.6 charges mentioned in the schedule attached to these rules 
ate remitted in respect of goods intended for the Exhibition . 

6 No duty will be payable for wines, spirits, or other liquors 
consumed in the Exhibition for tasting or judging purposes, and n, 
certihoate of the amount thus consumed must be obtamed from the 
Secretary to the Executive Committee of the Exhibition and presented 
by exhibitors to the Custom House officer when accounting for the 
dutiable goods admitted into the Exhibition Without such certificate 
duty will be assessed on all dutiable goods shown by the bills of entpr 
as having been admitted into the Exhibition and which are not forth' 
coming at its close. . 

7. The Custom House officers will not have custody of, or he m 
any way responsible for, goods in the Exhibition building, the custody 
of which as a public warehouse will rest with Mr. J ules J oubert. 

8. These rules apply only to goods intended bona fide for exhi- 
bition. 

SCHEDULE. 



Entry. 

Es. A. 

p. 

1, 

Wharf rent for any time over four days during which they 





lie at the Custom House 




2. 

Form of bond ... ... 

1 

0 

0 

3. 

Two warehousing chalans 

0 

1 

0 

4. 

Peon’s fee ... ... ... ... 

0 

4 

0 

6. 

Officer’s fee 

4 

0 

0 


Clearance. 




6. 

Two clearance chalans 

0 

1 

0 

7. 

Officer’s fees ... 

4 

0 

0 

8. 

Ee-gauging fee (if in cask) 

1 

0 

0 


Iteshipment. 




9, 

Preventive Officer’s fee 

4 

0 

0 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR GUIDANCE OF LOCAL 
COMMITTEES IN BENGAL. 

1, Local Committees need only give their’ attention to the 
collection of exhibits of local artware, jewelry, fabrics, furniture, and 
other finished manufactures and articles of use, adornment, or luxury. 
The collection of samples of raw products and rough manufactures 
therefrom, as well as of agricultural machines and implements, has 
been undertaken by the Revenue and Agricultural Department of the 
Government of India. It is difficult to define the precise difference 
between rough manufactures and finished manufactures or fabrics, and 
Local Committees should rely on their own judgment. In case of 
doubt, reference should be made to the Secretary, Executive Committee 
at Calcutta. 

catalogue of the Calcutta Exhibition of 1882, 
which has lately been circulated to all district officers, may be referred 

to with advantage, as showing in a general way the sort of things 
procurable for exhibition in each district in Bengal. Many of the 
articles sent to the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883 are now in the Economip 
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Museum, and will, if necessary, be used again for tlie Exhibition of 
1883-84. It is not advisable, therefore, that Local Committees should 
procure an exactly similar collection to that of 1882, but the collec- 
tion may be generally of the same sort, the specimens being, if possible, 
bettor and more varied, and representative of the productions of the 
district. 

3. Lists of proposed exhibits with estimates of cost should be 
prepared as soon as practicable by District Committees E^ffd forwarded 
to the Local Committees at the head-q[uarters of the division. When 
these have been received from all districts, the Local Committee should 
check and compare them with each other, and strike out unnecessary 
duplicates, suggest omissions which should be supplied, and so. on. 
When thus revised, the lists should be sent by the Local Committee to 
the Secretary to the Executive Committee at Calcutta, where they will 
be checked again and compared with the stock of articles already avail- 
able in the Economic Museum. The object of tbis check and compari- 
son is to avoid waste of money in the purchase of duplicates. When 
the lists and estimates have been thus examined, the necessary funds 
will be supplied, and the purchases can be effected. Local Committees 
will exercise their discretion as to ordering at once such articles as 
require time for manufacture. 

4. The purchased exhibits will be the property of the Q-overn- 
ment of Bengal, and will eventually, after the close of the Exhibition, 
form part of a permanent collection to he kept on view in an annexe of 
the Imperial Museum at Calcutta. Besides these purchased exhibits, 
however, it is believed that a valuable aud interesting collection of 
loan exhibits may be made by the Local and District Committees ; 
and it may happen also that Some local native manufacturers, dealers, 
or workmen may wish to exhibit on their own account in the same 
way that European manufacturers do. These last, if they are 
substantial persons or firms, should be furnished with printed forms of • 
application for space, and be instructed to apply dire’ct to the Secretary 
to the Executive Committee. But if they are merely local work- 
people in a small way of business, they should be dealt with by Com- 
mittees accordiag to the rules in the vernacular letter below mentioned. 
As regards loan exhibits, the Local and District Committee should 
undertake to afford all facilities to persons who offer them. A printed 
form of vernacular letter in Bengali and Urdu will be furnished to 
all Committees to be distributed freely at their disoretiou. The letter 
may be further translated into any other local language as may be 
deemed advisable by the Committees. The English translation of it 
•will show the object of the letter and the rules to be observed by 
Committees in dealing generally with exhibits. 

5. A supply of printed labels,’both for loan and other exhibits, 
will be furnished to all Committees, and also of printed forms of 
register sheets in which to enter the lists of exhibits.^ Labels printed on 
white paper in red ink are intended for loan exhibits. Those printed^ 
on white paper in black ink are for ordinary exhibits meant for sale, 
and those printed in black ink on red paper are meant for purchased 
exhibits, which are to become the property of Grovernment and remain 
in the Museum. To avoid confusion, the labels will be numbered 
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consecutively in one single series, and no two labels will have the same 
number. In entering the articles in the register sheets, the number 
of the label should be entered, as well as the name of the article and 
other particulars noted on the label. 

6. All articles intended for the Exhibition should be sent to 
the Secretary, Executive Committee, so as to reach him not later than 
lat October^ 1883. Printed address labels for the packages will be 
supplied. 


YEENAOULAE NOTICE TO BE CIECULATED BY LOCAL 
COMMITTEES IN BENOAL.* 

TEANSLATION. 

ExhiUtion of all things worthy to he shoum from all countries in the world 
to he held in Calcutta, under the patronage of Jm Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-Qeneral of India ami his Honor the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, 

An Exhibition of all things, both common and uncommon, orna- 
mental and useful, from all countries, far or near, is to be held in Cal- 
cutta from the commencement of the month of December 1883 till the 
1st of March 1884. 

People from all countries will then come to Calcutta to see the 
things shown in that Exhibition. Other and far distant countries will 
show aE that they possess of the richest and best ; and all men will 
compare things sent from one country with those sent from others. 
Natives of India, for love of their country, and for its greater power 
and glory, will, with all their power, show and recommend to other 
■ nations those things for which the Bast is famous. lu this way work- 
men and artisans will see the skilfulness and treasures of different 
nations, and those things which are most useful or most worthy they 
will be able to examine. Good to India will accrue not only in this 
way, hut when foreign nations see the skill and cleverness of Eastern 
nations, they will be desirous of obtaining the manufactm-es of India 
and the East, and thus great commerce and welfare may he brought to 
the Indian people at large, 

^ Articles, both useful and ornamental, which are manufactured by 
natives of the East at the present time, will be shown at this Exhibition. 
There are skilled workmen in India, who at the present time make silk 
cloths, embroidery, ear-rings, jewelry—hoth gold and silver — , statues’ 
carpets, screens, mattings, vessels of gold, silver, brass, iron, and earthen- 
ware, md many other articles which have not been here mentioned. 
AE things made at the present time, both useful or ornamental, common 
ornncommon, will he exhibited, so that the prosperity and skill of 
India may be seen and her trade be increased. All these things, as 
showminthe rules below, may he sold during the Exhibition; ’hut 
nothing need be sold unless the owner wishes. ’ 

. ,* Tliis is i'll® veraacular letter referred to in paragrapli 4 of the general instructions for 
guidance of Local Committees in Bengal. 
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In addition to things which are made at the present time, there are 
many rare and curious articles which are no looger made. In the 
possession of well-born natives and villagers also are many old and 
curious articles, such as rare old silk, gold and silver plate engraved 
or enamelled or set with golden flowers; huhlas of choice patterns; 
musical instruments, for which the natives of the East are so famous ; 
pictures and paintings ; stone vessels, flowered or studded ; armour 
engraved with gold or rare devices; jewelry and other old and curious 
work which have been handed down from father to son from old times, 
and which the owners do not wish to part with or sell. Some of these 
things used to be formerly commonly manufactured and used, but now 
the art is forgotten, and no longer can they be made, or else, although 
the art is not forgotten, they are not made because they are not sold 
now so much as they used to be. If foreigners can see these things they 
may admire them, and perhaps the old manufacture will spring up again 
and flourish. 

Such things will, if the owners are willing, be borrowed, for the 
Exhibition and taken the greatest care of. They will not be sold, nor 
will they be given to any one, but will remain under the care of the 
Executive Committee appointed by the Government of Bengal until 
the Exhibition is closed, and they can be returned to their owners. 
Things exhibited in this way will be placed in the loan collection, and 
will he separate from the rest of the Exhibition. They will show the 
glory and richness of the East in past and present times, and the pride 
of country of the natives will be seen in the excellence and splendour 
of these loan exhibits. 

The followiDg are the rules which have been made, and will 
tbroughont be adhered to for the safety and collection both of the loan 
and other exhibits. 


RULES. 

1. The Exhibition will be held in Calcutta from the 4th of 
December 1883 to the 1st of March 1884. 

2. All exhibits will be under the care of the Executive Committee 
appointed by Government, vko hereby give assurance that no exhibit 
shall he given away, kept, or transferred. 

3. The Executive and Local Committees have the right of reject- 
ing any article not considered suitable for the Exhibition. 

4. Every article sent to the Exhibition must have a ticket on it 
in the form sent by the Executive Committee, to show the name and 
address of the owner, and whether the article is for sale or on loan. 
Eed tickets will be supplied for loan articles, and black tickets for 
articles for sale. Witbout a ticket no article will be received. 

5. No loan exhibit will be kept, sold, or transferred, but will, at 
the close of the Exhibition, be returned in safety and without expense to 
the exhibitor. 

6. Articles which are intended for sale may be sold during the 
Exhibition, but may not be taken away by purchasers without special 
leave from the Executive Committee. 

7. The price of articles which are intended for sale must be fixed' 
by the maker and Local Committee ; that price must be sufficient to 
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cover tlie expenses of manufacture, carriage, space, &o., and will be 
called the “ exhibition price.” If sold, the cost of carriage, space, &g., 
will be deducted from the selling price, and the balance sent to the 
maker or exhibitor. 

8. If unsold the Executive Committee -will return the exhibit 
though the Local Committee to the owner, or sell them by auction or 
otherwise to the best advantage if the owner desires it. 

9. Lai’ge native firms and others of good position will be subject 
to the provisional regulations as laid down in the Prospectus, copies of 
which, together with forms of application for space, can be obtained 
from the Local Committee. But in the case of poor village workmen 
the Executive Committee will at their discretion return unsold articles 
free of expense. 

10. ' Applications must be made to the Local Committees before the 
1st of June 1H83, or such date as the Local Committee may fix. Special 
intimation must be given by intending exhibitors in the loan collection. 

11. Medals and certificates of merit will be awarded to exhibitors 
by a special jury. 


VERNACULAB NOTICE.* 

TRANSLATION, 

It is hereby brought to the notice of the general public that an 
Exhibition of all things worthy to be shown from all the countries of 
the world will be held in Calcutta on the Maidan from the 4th of Decem- 
ber 1883 tiE the Ist of March 1884. For many months buildings have 
been under construction, by order of his Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, on the south side of the Museum and on the 
Maidan for the purpose of contaioing all the things that will be sent. 
In the Exhibition buildings will be shown machinery of all kinds, and 
the manufactures and inventions of England and all other foreign 
countries, and there will be specimens there of all the richest and best 
things made in Bengal and the other provinces of the empire, which have 
been collected from all parts by officers specially appointed by the Govern- 
ment. People will come in great numbers from all "parts of the world 
to see the glory and greatness of India, and the people of India will 
be able to see the numberless beautiful productions of the East and 
West. Thus new manufactures of foreign things will be introduced 
into India, and increased trade and cheapness of articles will follow. 

Besides all these things, there will be exposed to the view of 
whoever wishes to see the best and richest jewels of the Maharajas, 
Rajas, Nawabs, Thakm's, Zemindars, Bankers, and other rich men. For 
these, of which the value will be many lakhs of rupees, a special budd- 
ing has been made, in which they can be kept safe and well shown. 

These things will be always visible, and there wdl also be at fixed 
hours of the afternoon and evening varied and beautiful famashas to 
suit all kinds of people. Among these will be music of many kinds, 
and other entertainments of a polytechnic character, which wdl be 
changed from time to time. 

* Tins notice was issued as an advertisement of tlie Exhibition shortly before its oponing. 
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In order that every person, wliether ricli or poor, may be able to 
visit the Exhibition as often as he may wish, the price of admission has 
been made for all hours of every day, except Sunday and’ Wednesday, 
from 10 aim. to 7-30 p.m. four annass In the evening’ the price will 
be eight annas. On Wednesday, in order that those persons who wish 
to see the Exhibition may do so with special ease and comfort, the 
chai ge will be one rupee. 

It is also desired that the ladies of India may see the Exhibition 
privately, and in a manner which will not injure their caste, and for 
this reason special days will hereafter be set apart, on which ladies only 
will be admitted and all men will be^xoluded. 

This is the first opportunity which has ever occurred for the people 
of India to see all these wonderful and beautiful things, and it is not 
likely that such a chance will occur again during the lifetime of men 
now living. It is therefore the wish of the Grovernment, which has 
taken so much pains, and spent so much money on collecting them, 
that all persons, high and low great and small, rich and poor, should 
come to see the Exhibition, and it is for this reason that the -prices of 
entrance have been fixed so low. Every one should come. 


W. H. D’C Eeg. No. 2616J--2,012— 4-8-85. 
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CONTEIfTS OF YOLUME I, PART II: 


Page. 

Oataiogtte of Exhibits fbom Geeat Beixain and the Colonies— 


Classification ... ... ... ... i to iii 

Great Britain ... ... ... ... ... 1 

British Guiana ... ... ... ... ... 36 

Ceylon ... ... ... ... ... 65 

Mauritius ... ... ... „. ... 61 

Straits Settlements ... ... ... ... ... 64 

New South Wales ... ... ... ... ... 67 

South Australia ... ... ... ... ... 132 

Tasmania ... ... ... ... .. 138 

Victoria ... ... ... ... ... 150 

Western AusttraKa ... ... ... ... ... 189 




CLASSIFICATION OF EXHIBITS. 


SECTION A.— FINE AETS. 


1. Paintings and drawings. 

2. Sculptures. 

3. Architectural drawings and 

models. 


4. Engravings, lithographs, See. 

5. Photographs, 

■6. Works of art not specified. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


7. Educational appliances, models of 

schools, school furniture aad 
books. 

8. Maps, charts, and geographical 

apparatus. 

9. Specimens of work done by pupils 

in schools. 


10. Gymnasia. 

11. Stationery and artists’ materials. 

12. Printing and book-binding. 

13. Photographic apparatus, chemi- 

cals, and other appliances. 

14. Musical instruments. 

16. Scientific instruments. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 


16. Systems of drainage. 

17. Appliances connested with sanita- 

tion and hydene, 

18. Drugs and medicines. 

19. Surgical instruments. 


20. Hospital appliances. 

21. Ambulances. 

22. Other objects connected with 

health. 


SECTION D.-FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE 
USE OR DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS. 


23. Furniture and upholstery. 

24. Glassware of all kmds. « 

25. Stone utensils, pottery, porcelain, 

and earthenware. 

26. Metalware, hardware, and cutlery. 

27. Clocks, watches, and their acces- 

sories. 

28. Brushware. 

29. Basketware. 

30. Apparatus and nrocesses for 


32. Carpets, hangings, tapestry, fur- 

niture-stuffs, matting, paper- 
hangings. 

33. Marble and alabaster, 

34. Bronzes, ornamental work in 

gold, silver, and other metals. 
36. Toys. 

36. Other household utensils and 

appliances. 

37. Camp equipment, includins tents. 



OlassiJiccitiO'H’ of Ecchihits, 


ii 


SECTION E.— FABEICS, INCLUDING- APPAEEL, TOILET REQUI- 
SITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 


38. Cotton fabrics. 

39. Wool fabrics. 

40. Silk fabrics. 

41. Jnte fabrics. 

42. Other fabrics. 

43. Mixed fabrics. 

44. Sbawls. 

45. Fancy work. 


46. Apparel and baberdasbery. 

47. Boots, shoes, and slippers. 

48. Hats and caps. 

49. Umbrellas and parasols. 

60. Jewelry and precious stones. 

61. Perfumery, 

62. Objects not specified. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 


53. Minerals and metaUurgie pro- 
ducts. 

64, Indigenous timber and other 
forest products. 

66, Oil-seeds. 

66. Oils. 

67. Soap, tallow, wax, and other 

manufactures of oleaginous 
substances. 

58. Hides, horns, hair, bristles, &e. 

59. Leather and manufactures of 

leather. 

60. Cotton, raw and thread. 

61. Cotton manufactures. 

62. SRk, raw, cocoon and thread. 

63. Wool, raw and yarns. 

64. Jute, raw and yarns. 

65. Manufactures of jute, 

66. Coir and manufactures therefrom. 

67. Other fibres and manufactures 

therefrom. 


68. Paper, 

69. Ivory, tortoise-shell, sponge, and 

shells. 

70. Materials for baskets, wicker 

and plait work. 

71. Cement. 

72. Building materials, exclusive of 

cement. 

73. Lac. 

.74. Grums and resins. 

75. Indigo. 

76. Other dyeing and colouring 

materials. 

!S7. Colours, paint, varnishes. 

78. Tobacco. 

79. Chemicals. 

80. Materials used for bleaching, 

tanning, and currying. 

81. Other products and manufactures 

not specified. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERT AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF TRANS- 
PORT, APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED IN THE COMMON 
arts and INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 


82. Boilers and engines. 

83. Railway plant and rolling-stock, 

tramways. 

84. Telegraphy, telephones, helio- 

graphs. 

85. Mining and metallurgy. 

86. Chemistry, pharmacy, tanning. 

87. Artillery, arms, ammunition, war 

material. 

88. Civil engineering and architecture. 

89. Ocean, coast, and river navigation. 

90. Carriages and vehicles, wheel- 

wrights’ work. 

91. Workshop machines and tools. 

92. Blacksmiths’ work, locki?, safes, 

&c. 

93. Carpenters’ work, joinery, &c, 

94. Cooling machineiy and ice- 

machines. 

95. Aerated waters and bottling 

machines. 


97. Tobacco manufacture and imple- 

ments used in the consumption 
thereof. 

98. Spinning, weaving, and rope- 

making. 

99. Paper-making. 

100. Pressing, type-making, ruling, 

book-hmdmg. ° 

101. Pressing and baling. 

102. Fire-engines, extinoteurs, pumps, 

cranes, gauges, registering m! 
- struments. 

103. Electro-plating. 

104. Brewing and (fistillation. 

105. Manufacture of perfumery. 

106. Manufacture of porcelain, 

earthenware, and glass. 

107. Means of producing artificial 

light. 

108. Sewing machines. 

109. Cotton prmtmo'. 


ClmdUcation of Exhibits, 
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SECTION H.-EOOD PEODUCTS. 


110. Tea. 

111. OofEee. 

112. Su^ar. 

113. Spices. 

114. Chocolate and cocoa. 

115. Jlread stuffis and articles made 

therefiom. 

116. Arrowroot, tapioca, sago. 

117. Butter 

118. Grhee, lard, and other fatty sub- 

stances. 

119. Preserved meat. 

120. Preserved soup. 

121. Preserved fish. 

122. Preserved fruits and vegetables. 


123. Nuts. 

124. Confectionery 

125. Jams and jellies. 

126. Honey. 

127. Essences and extracts. 

128. Pickles, sauces, chutneys, and 

curry-powders. 

129. Ale, beer, and porter. 

130. Cider and perry. 

131. Wines and liqueurs. 

132. Spirits. 

133. Cordials and syrups. 

134. Aerated and mineral waters. 

135. Vinegar. 

136. Other provisions not specifiel. 


SECTION I.— AGRICTJLTUEE AND HOKTICULTUEE. 


137. Collections of agricultural pro- 

ducts. 

138. Ditto horticultural ditto. 

139. Processes, implements, and ma- 

chines used m Qultivation. 

140. Processes, implements, and ma- 

chines applied to agricultural 
and horticultural products. 


141. 

142. 

143. 


Processes, implements, and ma- 
chines used for nrigation. 
Garden furniture, fountains. 
Manures. 


SECTION E.— ETHNOLOGY, AECH^OLOGY, AND NATURAL 
HISTOEY. 


144. Ethnological collection. 

145. Ai chseological collection. 

146. Weapons and implements of the 

chase. 


147. Implements connected with 
fishery. 

148 Collections of animals stuffed, &c. 
149. Other natural history specimens. 




CALCUTTA • INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
. 1883 - 84 . 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


SECTION A.— PINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VI. 

' Autotype Co., 74, Oxford Street-, London, W.C. — Photo-engravings and photo- 
collotype. 

Constable (W. H.), the Cambridge Stained Grlass Works, the Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. — Stained glass window of twohghts: subject, “ Christ’s Commission 
to St. Peter.” 

Dawson (A. & W.), Hogarth works, Chiswick, London, W.— Photo-typographic 
blocks and photo-engravings. 

Doulton and Go., Lambeth, London. — Terra cotta sculptures. 

Etee AND Spottiswoode, Loudou. —Lithographic and art printing; Christmas, 
Hew Year, and other cards. 

An important feature is the printing and publishing of illustrated calendars. 
Included in the collection now shown is the first of a series of productions 
of old ballads in old Missal style. 

Heaton (Ralph) and Sons, The Mint, Birmingham — Goins ; medals ; tokens. 

Hildesheimee(S.) AND Co., Silk Street, Whitecross Street, London.— Oleographs, 
Christmas cards ; reliefs. 

Langdale (E. P.), 72 and 73, Hatton Garden, Lo.ndon. — Water-color drawings ; 
views of Calcutta, signed and dated “ H. Daniels, 1783.” 

Lewis (Abel), Finch Road, Douglas, Isle of Man. — Photographic portrait studies, 
photographic landscapes. 

Manfield (H.), Horthampton. — Photographs of English landscapes; photographs 
of interiors. 

Maesh Beos., Hart Street, Henley-on-Thames. — Photographs. 

“PiOTOEiAL Woeld” (Peopeietoes OF thb), 149, Strand, London. — Original 
sketches, 

Eenwigk (Geoege), 20, Station Street, Burton-on-Trent. — Photographs. 

Tuck (Raphael) and Sons, 73, Coleman Street, City, London. — Oleographs ; 
chromos ; Christmas and other cards ; ornamental terra cotta plaques, &o. 

Van dee Weyde (H.), 182, Regent Street, London.— Photography by the electric 
light and artistic reproductions therefrom. 

Wateelow and Sons, Limited, 25, 26 and 27, Great Winchester Street, London. — 
Specimens of fine commercial engraving. — Bank notes; postage stamps ; 
bonds ; security cheques, &c., lithography, and vellum iRuminating. 

Webb (Miss A. M.), 73, Kensington High Street, London. — China Plaques. 
“ Court Favourites in the Reign of George HI” ; “ Nora,”; “ Portrait of a Lady.” 

Yoek and Son, 87, Lancaster Road, Hotting Hill, London. — Photographic 
optical lantern slides. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


Classes YII to XV. 


Aetistio Stationeey Company, Limited, London. — Artistic stationery, menu, 
programme, invitation, and other cards. 
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4teet (W. & T.), London and Birmingham —Letter balances, with and without 
loose weights ; machines for weighing postal parcels and letters ; scales, &c., 
for photographers. 

Beiggs AJii) Co., 3, Marsden Square, Manchester.— Transferring papers for 
embroidery. 

“ Beitish Teade Jouenal” (The), 113, Cannon Street, London. — Specimen copies 
of the “British Trade Journal,” bound and unbound, with its supplements. 
Beown (William) and Co., 43 and 41, Old Broad Street, and 38 — 40, St. Mary' 
Axe, London.— Account books ; paper, stationery, &c. 

Caslon (H. W.) and Co., Type Founders, London —Specimens of type and print- 
ing materials, specimen books of type, specimen sheets of type. 

Causton (Sib Joseph) and Sons, 47, Eastcheap, London.— Show bills ; iron show 
tablets ; account books ; and other specimens of printing. 

Chambees (William and Eobt.), 47, Paternoster Eow, London ; and 339, High 
Street, Edinburgh — School books ; encyclopaedias ; dictionaries ; reference 
books ; general literature. 

Chisholm (John), London.— Books; 

Cohen (B. S.), 24, Great Prescot Street, London. — Black lead and coloured 
pencils, ever-pomt leads, pencil-sharpeners, &c. 

Collins (William), Sons and Co., Limited, London and Glasgow. — Stationery ; 
account books. 

Daniell (S. a ), Edward Street, Birmingham.— Copying presses. 

Dean and Son, 160, Fleet Street, London. — ^Illustrated and other boohs for 
children. 

Dickinson (John) and Co., 7, New China Bazar Street, Calcutta and London.— 
Enyelopes and cards. 

Enamel Sign CoMPANT. Works, Wolverhampton; Show Booms, Devonshire 
Square, Bishopsgate, London. — Enamel tablets for advertising ; street plates ; 
railway station plates, &c. 

Etee and Spottiswoode, London.— Bibles ; prayer books ; church services 
Fabee (Johann), 10, Paternoster Buildings, Newgate Street, London (Manu- 
factory, Nuremberg, Bavaria). — ^Lead and colored pencils ; ink and pencil 
erasers; slates, &e. 

Faieeolme and Co., 99, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London.— “ Cyclostyle ” 
writing and cimying apparatus. 

Field (J. C and Ji), Lambeth, London. — Sealing-wax. 

Fleming (A. B.) and Co , Limited, 15, Wnitefriars Street, London; and Caroline 
Park, Edinburgh — Printing inks. 

Foeeign Aet Potteet Co., 27 to 31, Hatton Wall, London.— Artists' color's and 
materials, &a. 

Goodall (Chaeles) and Son, Camden Works, Great College Street, Camden 
Town, London. City Warehouse: 17, St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London.— Christmas cards ; playing cards ; drawing hoards, programmes; 
menus ; writing papers ; fancy stationery. 

Hockin, Wilson and Co., 38, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London.-^ 

“ Euby ” marking ink. 

Howaeds and Sons, City MiBs, Stratford, Essex.— Photographic chemicals; 
ammonium bromide ; ammonium iodide ; potassium bromide ; potassium iodide • 
sodium bromide. , ’ 

Johnston (W. and A. K), Edina Works, Easter Eoad, Edinburgh.- Maps, 
atlases, globes, wall illustrations, tfcc.. ^ 

Laweence Beothees, 48, Farringdon Street, London, and 39, Dey Street, New 
York, IT. S. A. (Laweence anp Baxtbe). — Stationery articles and fancy 
goods. •' 

Loth (De. John Thomas), 8, Atholl Place, Edinburgh. 

_ Album <ier schonsten Bltithen dentscher Dichtkunst. Grammatishe Hiilf s- 
blatter (Tab^ar. views of the_ German Grammar). Damen Briefsteller (Ladies' 
German lettei^wnter). Practishe Sprachdenklehne. Conversational Guide in 
English, French, German, and Itahan. Conversational Guide en francais, anglais, 
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italien et espagnol. Gruide to Paris, witli ipap. Gtdde to Belgium, Holland, and 

tlie Ehine. The Christian’s Diary. The Ancient and Accepted Scottish Hite, 

Illustrated Quarto. 3.3 illustrations. French, for children. 

Mitchell (VVilliam), Washington Works, Cumberland Street, Birmingham; and 
44, Cannon Street, London. — Steel pens and holders. > 

“ PiCTOEiAL WoBLD ” (Peopeietoes OF the), 149, Strand, London. — Copies of 
the “ Pictorial World,” origmal sketches. 

Hock Beos,, Limited, 11, Wallbrook, London. — Account books, copying, packet 
and memorandum books, blotting pads, wallets, letter-eases, inkstands. 

SiLBEE AND Plemino, 57, Wood Street, London. — Catalogue of engravings and 
lithographs. 

SoTHEEAN (H.) AND Co., 36, Piccadilly, London. — ^Fine art publications ; book- 
binding. 

Spaldino and Hodge, 34, Cannon Street, City London— Hand-made papers; 
machine-made papers. 

Stephens (Henet Chaeles), Aldersgate Street, London. — Writing and copying 
inks ;“ Acilyton ” inks ; marking ink for linen; ink 'powders; sealing wax 
quills, steel pens, rulers, inkstands, gum mucilage, &c. 

Thomson (T. E.) and Co., 9 Esplanade How, Calcutta.— Measuring tapes, foot 
■ rules, land chains, scales, <fec. 

Teubnee and Co., 67 and 69, Ludgate Hill, London.— Works relating to India. 

Tuck (Raphael) and Sons, 72 and 73, Coleman Street, City, London. — Oleo- 
graphs, chromos, Christmas and New Year catds, birthday, Easter, text, 
and wedding cards. 

Waenee (HobeEt), F.H.H.S., Chelmsford, Essex. — Books on select orchidaceous 
plants with hand-painted illustrations. 

Wateelow and Sons, Limited, 26, 26, and 27, Great Winchester Street, London.— 
Stationery in all, its branches; envelopes; account books; railway tickets; 
Morse and Wheatstone telegraph papers ; die sinjang and seal engraving , 
seahng-wax, prepared especially for hot climates. 

. Musical Insteumbnts. 

Ajbllo (Giuliano), 104, Park Street, Camden Town, London.— Yertical pianos, 
upright grand pianos. 

Augenee and Co., 86, Newgate Street, London. — Classical, educational, and • 
other music. 

Baube (Gilbeet L.) and Co., King’s Road, St. Pancras, London. — Grand concert 
harmonium. 

Besson (E.) and Co., 198, Euston Road, London. — Musical instruments. 

Boosby and Co., 295, Regent Street, London.— Military band instruments. 

BeinsMead (John) ,and Sons, 18, Wigmore Street, and Brinsmead Works, 
Grafton Street, London. — Horizontal grand pianoforte, specially constructed 
to withstand the effects of extreme climates. Upright iron grand pianoforte 
in solid case, specially manufactured for India. Upright iron grand piano- 
forte with patent perfect check repeater action sostenente sounding board. 
Upright iron grand with patent tuning apparatus. 

Challbn and Son, 46, Oxford Street, and 36, Cardington Street, London.— 
Pianofortes. 

Esdaile and Co., 6, Water Lane, London, E.C., and Melbourne, — Upright cot- 
tage piano. 

Hossli (J. Boenaed). — Musical- boxes. 

Kiekman and Co., 3, Sgho Square, London. — Grand and upright pianofortes, 
with steel and iron frames. 

Smith (P. J.) and Sons, 3 and 4, Princes Street, Oxford Street, London; and 
Queen’s ]^ad, Bristol,— Pianofortes with “patent iron-strutted frames.” 

SciENTiEic Insteumbnts, 

Atbet (W. & T.), London and Birmingham. — Scales-and balances for analysis, 
assay, and other scientific purposes. 
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Dale (H. and E. J.)> 26, Ludgate Street, London, — Photographic camera, chemi- 
cal and physical apparatus. 

Dale and Co., 4, Little Britain, London. — Scientific and electrical instruments. 

Eyee and Spottiswoode. London. — Mathematical instruments , artists’ material. 

Lazaeus London and Calcutta. — Appliances for the manufacture of patented 
achromatic and eureka lenses for spectacles and eye-glasses, 

Levi (Joseph) and Co., 40, Castle Street, Holhorn, London,— Sextants ; optical 
goods ; photogr^hs. 

Maetin and Son, London. — Spectacles and eye-glasses. 

Soci^TB DE3 LtTNETiEEs, 66, Hattou Garden, London.— Instruments ; optical 
goods. 

Solomons, and Co., Hatton Garden. London. — Optical goods, scientific and 
mathematical instruments and appliances. 

Steward (J. H.), 406, Strand; 66, Strand; 466, West Strand; and 64, Cornhill, 
London.— Optical mstruments , dissolving view apparatus. 

Townson and Meecee, 89, Bishopsgate Street Withm, .London.— Chemical and 
scientific instruments. 

Vale (Hbnbt) and Sons, 219 & 220, Summer Lane, Birmingham.— Wire-gauze 
eye-protectors, spectacles and eye-glasses. 

ZxrcoATO AND WoLEP, 19, Charterhouse Street, Holhorn Viaduct, London.—" Ty- 
pograph ’’ writing and copying apparatus. ' ^ 


SECTION 0.— HEALTH. 
Classes XVI to XXII. 


Sanitation and Hygiene, 

Limited, Northwich.— Washing alkaH, carbonate of 

CsEAviN (Geoege), Wide Bargate Filter Works, Boston. -Filters. 

Doulton and Co., Lambeth, London.— Sanitary ware and anuhances iTiclnfUno. 
water closets, urmals for English and Indian use, slop^ sinks,’ l^ator es 
sewer gas mterceptors, yard gullies, airbricks, drain pipes, Invert blocks water 

Glenboig Union Fiee Clay Company, Limited, 4, West BetTPrit m 

gow.- Glazed sewage pipes. west Kegent Street, Glas- 

Jennings (Geoege), Palace Wharf, Staneate LambfttTi o -.l 

aoces ; lavatW, ™ter ctaat, ^Td bX^ftSgs 
Maignbn (P. a.), 22 and 23, Great Tower StrPPt 

andasrafonof waW and for th/dScatio “rf 

SiLicATED Carbon Filtee Co., London PiiWr, j 

ing purposes. J^onaon.— filters for domestic and manufactur- 

Filters for dSS a^nTSuYctaring^ipo^s^®''’' Manchester.- 

erery deser.p%on of aan.S^'k>'„"fe iTa^ed'lrTS'fi 
Ities: "Weaver’s” ventilating sewer-air tran^ special- 

air trap, the " Weatherly ” sink and Waste interceptor sewer- 

Tayloe .(J.5 and Sons, 2, Newgate Set LonXn 

closets ; urmals ; lavatories ; baths ’ Samtary appliances ; water 

4 ' - ' 
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Chemicals, Deugs, and Medicines, Shegical and Hospital Insteuments 
AND Appliances, &c. 

Aenold and Sons, 35 and 36, West Smithfield, London. — Surgical instruments 
and appliances ; veterinary instruments. 

Aveet (W. and T.), London and Birmmgham.-rWeigliing machines and scales 
for hospital use. 

Battlet and Watt, 32, Lower Whitecross Street, Cripplegate, London. — 
Pharmaceutical preparations. 

Beckbe (P. E.) and Co , 34, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London. — Chemical 
apparatus, chemicals. 

Buegoyne, Buebeidges, Cteaix, and Faeeies, 16, Coleman Street, London. — 
Drugs and medicines, carbolic and camphor soaps. 

Bueeoughs, Wellcome and Co., Snow HiU Buildings, Holborn, London, E.C. — 
Haydmes Burroughs' beef and iron wine, “ Enterprise ” tincture pills, Kepler’s 
extract of malt and other preparations. 

Calveet (P. C.) and Co., Manchester.— Carbolic, or phenyl, and its preparations 
for medicinal, surgical, sanitary, and toilet uses ; carbolic and other soaps. 

Evans and Woemull, 31, Stamford Street, London. — Siirgical instruments. 

Evans,. Leschee and Webb, 60, Bartholomew Close, London — Drugs ; chemi- 
cals ; pharmaceutical preparations ; druggists’ sundries. 

Fbeeis, Booenb, Townsend and Boucheb, 4 and 6, Dnion Street, Bristol. — 
Drugs ; chemical and pharmaceutical preparations ; new remedies ; tasteless 
pearl-coated pills ; pure thy^mol soap ; surgical instruments ; hospital appli- 
ances ; microscopes ; scientific instruments. 

Fletchee, Fletchee, and Stevenson, North London Chemical Works, Holloway, 
London.— Drugs and chemicals. 

Heeeings and Co., 40, Aldersgate Street, London. — Pharmaceutical preparations ; 
essential oils. 

Hewlett (Chaeles J.) and Son, 49, Charlotte _ Street, Shoreditch, London. — 
Pharmaceutical preparations ; drugs and chemicals. 

Hockin, Wilson and Co., 38, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London.— 
Seidlitz powder. 

Howaeds and Sons, City Mills, Stratford, Essex. — Quinine ; cinchona alkaloids 
and their salts ; cinchona barks ; pharmaceutical chemicals. • 

Jackson (Geo.) and Sons, 49, Eathbone Place, Oxford Street, London. — 
Patent fibrous plaster. 

Jeybs’ Sanitaey Compounds Company, Limited, 43, Cannon Street, London. — 
Jeyes’ “perfect purifier ’’ disinfectant and cleanser; disinfectant powder;, 
disinfectant soaps ; non-poisonons sheep dip ; wood preserver, &c. 

Jones (G. H.), 67, Great Eu-ssell Street, London. — ^Artificial teeth ; dental appli- 
ances. • : - * 

Keplee Malt Exteact Company, Snow Hill Building, London, E.C.— Cod liver 
oil, extract of malt and its preparations. 

Khoosh Tonic Bittees Company, Limited, 24, King William Street, London ; 
and 12, Goree Piazzas, Liverpool.-— Khoosh tonic bitters. 

Laloe (E. D.), London.— Patent medicine, phosphodyne. 

Langdale (E. F.) (Price & Co.), 72 and 73, Hatton Garden, London ; and No. 1 
Warehouse, London Docks, London. — Drugs ; essences. 

Listee (J.) & Co., Mansion House Chambers, 2, Queen Victoria, Street, Lon- 
don — Chemicals. 

Longshaw (William) & Sons, Sankey Bridge Chemical Works, Warrington. — 
Carbolic acid ; colours ; chemicals. 

Loeeimbe and Co., 42 and 44, Hargrave Park Eoad, London.— Drugs and 
medicines, extract of sarsaparilla. 

Maltinb Manufactueing Company, Limited, 24i and_ 25, Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, London. — Maltine food ; beef peptenoids ; Victoria bitter water. 

.Moeeis, Little & Son, Doncaster.-— “ Phenyle." _ 

Ness & Co., Darlington. — “Tar elixir” sheep dip and cattle dressing ; “thymo- 
cresol ” disinfectant and insecticide ; disinfecting powders. 


5 
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Pagkaed (E.) and Co,, Ipswich.— Soperpliospliates, phosphatic gypsum, dissolv- 
ed bones, solid pbosplioric acid, &c. 

Eichaeds (J. M.), Great Eussell Street, London, W.C. — Lactopeptine. 

EowcLiFri! (John B.) Co., Sanitary Wire Mattress Works, Glossop, near Man- 
chester. — Wire mattresses for hospital and private nse. 

Sanitas Company, Limited, Leochford’s Buildings,, Three Colt Lane, _ Bethnal 
Green, London. — Disinfecting fluids ; powder soap ; ointment ; antiseptic gauze ; 
fumigators. 

Yictoeia Bittee Watee' Company, London. — Victoria bitter water, from the 
springs of Budapest, Hungary. 

Waenee (John) and Son, Crescent Foundry, London, E.C. — Portable copper 
hospital baths. 

Whifebn (Thomas), Lombard Eoad, Battersea, London. — Chemicals. 


SECTION D.— PHENITHEB AND OTHEE OBJECTS FOE THE HSE 
OE DEOOEATION OF DWELLING-HOHSES AND OTHEE 
BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 


Fhenithee, Cabpets, Upholsteet, &0. 

Blackwood (Eobebt) & Sons, Burnside Works, Kilmarnock, Scotland.— Carpets. 

Bhbeohghes and Watts, 19, Soho Square, London. —Billiard table. 

Chapman, Sons, & po., 2, Charterhouse Bmldmgs, London. — Fancy cabinet 
goods. 

Chetstolbhm Company, London. — Chrystoleum. 

Ceossiet (John) & Sons, Limited, Dean Clough Mills, Halifax. — Carpets; rugs ; 
table-covers ; furmture coverings, &c. 

Diss (Aleeed), 24A, Khightrider Street, Queen Victoria Street, London.— House- 
hold %e escape. 

Edoington (Benjamin), 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, London. — Trestle cot ; 

Hpndey, Whyte and Steacpcan, National Floor Cloth Works, Kirkaldy.— Floor 
cloth and hnoleum. 

Hindley (C.) & Son, 290-294, Oxford Street, London.— Furniture chintzes ; 
J apanese leather papers. 

King (Heney S.) & Co., 65, CornhiU, London. — Dak bungajow equipment. 

Knight (Miss Maey), 1 Anderson Street, Kmg’s Eoad, Chelsqp, London.— 
Hospital quilt patchwork. 

Light (C. & E ), Curtain Eoad, London. — Bedroom’ suite of furniture. 

Naethbe. — Folding chairs and tables, hammocks. 

Naien (Michael) & Co., Kirkcaldy, Scotland.— Floorcloth ; linoleum. 

Newall (E. S.) & Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne. — Picture cords, gilt and sil- 
vered, &c. 

Noedlingbe (S. & C), 44, Sackville Street, Manchester. — Printed cretonnes 
(furnitniB prints). 

Oetelli (John)_& Co., 48 and 49, Hatton Garden, London.— Gilt console tables : 
cabinets , mirrors in gilt frames. 

Pottbe (0. & J G.), Belgrave Mills, Darwen, Lancashire.— Paper hangmes 

Within, London. -Mouldings 


for picture and looking-glass frames 


^^^^kSses*’ Southwark Bridge Eoad, London.— Looking 


Templeton (James) and Co, 77, Newgate Strefet, London, and WEliam Street, 
Greenhead, Glasgow.— Axmmster carpets >ud rugs ; English-made Persian 
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carpets and rugs ; Mecca and Veddo rugs; Brussels and Wilton carpets, 
fillings and fiorderings, wliole woye carpets to elegant designs for large 
tails, durbar rooms, &c. 

Thomson (T. E.) & Co., 9, ^ Esplanade Eott, Calcutta: — Coalbrook Dale Co.’s 
real bronze statues ; gold bronzed chairs and seats ; illuminated chairs, 
tables and hat stands. 

Thtteston & Co., 16, Catherine Street, Strand, London. — Billiard table and 
accessories. 

Vtse, Sons & Co., Wood Street, Cheapside, London. — Perfect safety “ Canopy ” 
cot. 

Waltees (D.) & Sons, 43-46, IsTewgate Street, London. — Eurniture silks and 
trimmings. 

Walton (Feedk.) and Co., Limited. — Line rusta-Wal ton the “ Sunbury Wall 
Decoration.” Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, Fredk. Walton and Co., 
Limited, Sunbiiry-on-Thames, Middlesex ; 9 Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
London ; Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

Waenee and Eamm, Silk Damask Manufacturers, 9, Newgate Street, London, 
E.C' — Silk damask, satins, and damasquptte; Cenoa velvets; coletines, 
poplins and cordinettes. Tapestries and rich furniture silks 

Weight (Geo.) & Co., 162 to 164, Westminster Bridge Eoad, London. —Combined 
billiard and dining table. 


Glasswaeb, Potteet, Chinawaeb, &o. 


Aiee and Caldee Glass Bottle Woeks (E. Beeefit &, Co., Limited), 83 ‘ 
Upper Thames Street, London ; and Oastleford, Yorkshire —Glass bottles* 
aerated water bottles ; cases ; capped pomades ; feeding bottles. ’ 

Baenett & Fostee, “Niagara” Works, 26, Eagle Wharf Road, London.— 
Syphon bottles ; aerated water bottles ; beer bottles. 

Bevington (Thomas), China Manufacturer, Burton Place Works, Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire.— Art pottery earthenware, porcelain dinner ware, flowered and 
ornamental porcelain ware, and the new Yictorian ware. 

Boots (T. & Burslem, Stafford.— Encaustic, mosaic, and ornamental tiles • 
earthenware. , ’ 

Boulton and Mills, Glass Manufacturers, Andnam Glass Works, Stourbridge.— 
Eichly cut table glass ; ornamental glass ; flower vases, and bowls in ail the 
new colors ; ornamental lamps in cut crystal and coloured glass vases and 
pedestals ; cut crystal teapoys and fancy articles. 

Beatby & Hinch;J;IFEe, Sandford Street, Ancoats, Manchester.— Syphons • 
patent and ordinary bottles (all kinds), with and without stoppers. ^ ^ 

Beowneield (William) and Sons, Cobridge, Staffordshire.— Useful and orna- ■ 
mental chma and earthenware. 

Chapman Son,' and Co., London. — Glassware. 

CoDD (Hieam), 41, Gracechureh Street, London. — Codd’s patent “ globe ” stopper- 
. ed aerated water bottle. 

Ceaven, Dunnill and Co., Limited, Jackfield Works, near Ironbridge, Shrop- 
siyre.— Geometrical encaustic and ceramic mosaic tiles ; enamelled and 
decorative art tiles. 

Cetstal Poecblain Potteet Co., Limited, Cobridge, Stoke-on-Trent, Stafford- 
shire. — Vitreous and non-absorbent tiles. 

Deeeies (J.) and Sons, 117, Houndsditch, London ; Paris ; and 70, Benticck 
Street, Calcutta. — (Glassware; crystal chandeliers; lamps; china ;■ earthen- 
ware. ’ * 

Doulton & Co., Lambeth, London. — General stoneware, consisting of bottles 
for spirits and acids, covered jars, funnels, air-tight covered jars, ink bottles 
filters, jars, pitchers, pans, jugs, mugs, foot-warmers, patent manganous 
carbon filters, refrigerator filters, table filters, carbon blocks and slabs, direct 
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serrice filters, pocket and syphon filters, and eyeiy description o£ domestic 
pottery ; mural decorations in rarious kinds of tile work, in plaques and panels ; 
balustrades for staircases, terraces, «fcc., and wall fountains m Doulton art 
pottery. • 

FAEifLErlBON CoMPANT, LIMITED, Faruley, near Leeds —Glazed bricks. 

Fell (Thomas) and Co., Limited, St. Peter’s Pottery, Newcastlo-on-Tyne.— 
Cream-colour glass ware ; enamelled glassware, Ac. 

PoEEiGN Aet Pottbey COMPANY, 27 to 31, Hatton Wall, London. — Art pottery ; 
terra cotta. 

PoEESTEE (T.) AND SoNS, Phoenix Works, Longton, Staffordshire of Majolica 
and Eartbenware.— Fancy and ornamental earthenware. 

Gateshead Stained Glass Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne.— Stained window glass. 

Guest Beos., Brettle Lane, Stourbridge.— Ornamental glass of all kinds. 

Haeeison (John), Linthorpe Pottery, Middlesborough-on-Tees. — Vases ; plaques ; 
flower pots ; tea and coffee sets, &c. 

Malkin, Edge and Co., Enrslem. — Encaustic tiles and mosaics. 

Maw and Co., Benthal Works, Broseley, Shropshire. — Geometrical, mosaic, and 
encaustic tile pavements ; glazed tiles for hearths, walls, &c. 

M'Oaw, Stevenson and Oee, Patentees and Manufacturers, Linnehall works, 
Belfast, Ireland. — Patent glacier window decoration. 

Minton, Hollins AND Co., Patent Tile Woiks, Stoke-upon-Trent.— Encaustic, 

■ majolica, enamelled, art-painted, and plain tiles ; mosaics. 

OsLEE (P. & 0.), Calcutta, Birmingham, and Oxford Street, London.— Glassware ; 
earthenware. 

Patteson (J. H.), Oxford Street, Manchester.— Marble mosaic tiles for floor and 
wall decoration. 

Peake (Thos ), Turnstall.— Pottery, tiles, &c. 

Pellatt (Apslby) & Co., Falcon Glass Works, 17, St. Bride Street, London. — 
Table ^ass ; lustres ; chandeliers. 

SiLBEE & Fleming, 71, Wood Street, Cheapside, London.— Fancy glass and 
China goods for table and toilet use. • 

Soweeby’s Ellison Glass Woeks, Limited (Gateshead Stained Glass Company), 
Gateshead-on-Tyne.— Crystal and flint table glass (plain and coloured) ; 
fancy glass. 

Stiee (James) & Sons, London Pottery, Lambeth, London. — Architectural 
terra-cotta, of aU kkids. 

SuGAE (Max), Eoseleigh Flint Glass Works. — ^Flint and colored glass goods, 
silvered lay the new patent process ; best plate glass ; metallic and velvet 
mounted plateaux ; girandoles ; Venetian mirrors ; brackets for decorations. 

Torquay Teeea Cotta Company, Limited, Hele Cross Pottery, Torquay, 
Devonshire.— Fine art pottery in terra cotta. ,, 

Tuck (Eaphael) & Sons, 72 and 73 Coleman Street, City, London. — Ornamental 
terra cotta plaques and ware ; artistic room decorations, 

Tueneull (Mathew), Cornhill Flint Glass Works, near Sunderland.— Pressed 
and flint glass. 

Tuenee & Wood, Copeland Street Works, Stoke-on-Trent. — Parian; China; 
terra-cotta ; majolica ; earthenware. 

Tylee (Haywaed) & Company, 84 and 85, Upper Whitecross Street, London.— 
Patent stoppered, screw-necked, syphon and other bottles for aerated waters. 

Walsh, Lovett & Co., Birmingham, Sheffield, and London ; and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta. — Encaustic tiles for walls, floors and hearths. 

WuiDABT (J.) & Co., 55, Holborn Viaduut, London; and Jumet, Belgium.— 

• Belgian table glassware. 

. Mbtalwaeb, Haedwaeb, and Cutleey. 

Angm-Ameeican Tin Stamping Company, Limited, Stourport, Worcester.— 
Blue ^d white enamelled ware (plain, printed various designs, aud hand- 
pamted); bright tinned ware; crystallised ware; Japanned ware (all 
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BAi/Dwiir, Son & Co., Stourport.- -Cast iron enamelled ware. 

Beooices & Ceookes, Atlantic Works, Sheffield. — Pen, pocket, sporting and table 
kniyes ; razors ; scissors ; button hooks ; nail files ; dressing cases, &c. 

Butlee (Gteoege) & Co., Limited, Sheffield.— Cutlery. 

Dixon (James) & Sons, Sheffield.— Silver ware , electro-plated ware. 

Evans & Woemuees, 31, Stamford Street, London. — Cutlery. 

Feaencombe (H.) & Co., Wolverhampton.— Tin plate, steel, brass, japanned, 
and nickel-plated wares. 

G-eebee (August). — Bronzine. 

Johnson (Cheistophee) & Co., Sheffield. — Cutlery. 

Jones Beothees & Co , Ablow Street, Wolverhampton ; Show rooms, Devonshire 
Square, Bishopsgate Street, London — Tinned and enamelled stamped steel 
, hollow ware ; tinned wares ; japanned wares; steel travehins! boxes. 

Loveeidgb (Henev) & Co., Merridale Works, Wolverhampton.— ^ Tin plate, 
iron, brass, copper, japanned, and mckel-plated wares. 

Maepin & Webb, 2, Queen Victoria Street^ London; and hiorfolk Street, 
Sheffield. — Electro silver plate ; cutlery. 

Oeme, Evans & Co., Wolverhampton. — Hollow ware. 

Pembbeton (Thomas) & Sons, Bu*mingham.— Cabinet and decorative brass- 
foundry for builders. 

Pbtton & Pevton, Biemingham. — Brass, nickel, and iron bedsteads, &c. 

PoTosi Company, Barr Street, Birmingbam. — Potosi silver ; electro-plated 
spoons and forks. 

Pound (John) &,Co., 81, 82, and 83, Leadenhall Street, London. — Cutlery. 

Bawson Beos, Carver Street, Sheffield. — ('utlery. 

Saynoe, Cooke, & Bidal, Sheffield.— Cutlery. 

Scott (G. W.) & Sons, 43, Old Comptou Street, Soho Square, London. — Ena- 
melled ware ; luncheon baskets. 

SsiiP-oPENiNG Tin Box Company, 19, Eirby Street, Hatton G-arden, London. — 
Tin boxes. 

Sheldon (Edwaed) & Co , Cannon Iron Foundry, Deepflelds, near Bilston, Staf- 
fordshire. — Enamelled and tinned cast iron hollow ware; cooking ntensds, &c. 

SouTTEE AND SoN (W.), Birmingham. — Brass and copper hollow ware. 

Thomson (T. E ) and Co., Esplanade Row, Calcutta. — Wire mattresses and 
reed bed- and mattress; aviary, canary, and parrot cages ; dog collars 

Thoenhill & Co (W.), London.— Cutlery. 

Tinplate Decoeating Co., Melyn Tm Works, Neath, South Wales. — Decorated 
and crystallised tin plates ; articles manufactured therefrom. 

Tuenee (S. F ) Sons, Dudley, Worcestershire. — Galvanized buckets ; scoops ; 
pans, &c., and bedsteads. 

Walkee & po., Dudley. — Buckets and other galvanised ware. 

Walsh, Lovett & Co., Birmingham, Sheffield and London ; and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta. — Repouss^ and plain polished brass work ; copper 
kitchen utensils, &c. 


Watches, Clocks, &c. 

Constantine (Heney) & Co.— Watch glasses. 

Donne (Lewis), London. — Watches. 

Mojon, Montandon & Co. — Gold and silver watches. ttt i 

Paekinson & Feodsham, 4, Change Alley, Cornhill, London.— Watches ; clocks. 
Pbeeibe (M. a.). — Silver watches. 

Samuel (A.) & Son, 29, Ely Place, London.— English-made watches. 

Wagnee & Gbestly, London. — Cheap metal and silver watches'. 

Waed (H. S.) & Co., 58, Holborn Viaduct, London. — Clocks , aneroids. 

Appaeatus and Peocessbs foe Cooling, Heating, and Lighting. 
Albion Lamp Co , Birmingham.— Kerosene stoves. 

Ald:^e & Mackay, Grange Meter Works, Edinburgh. — Wet gas meters. 
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Aising & Co., London.— Safety and ordinary matches. 

AiuMiifinar CnowN Metal Co., London. — Lamps, metalware and hardware, 

Bejemanit (G.) AND Sons, Pentonville Koad, London.— Specimens of antique 
mediaeval and modern work in gilt ormolu metals, Algerian marble, orna' 
mental woods, &o. 

Btjgg (Wm.) and Co., Limited, Vincent "Works, London. — Lamps } globes ; bur- 
ners, &c. 

Capell (E. a.), 18 and 19, Bloomfield Street, London Wall, London. — Therman- 
tidotes ; exhaust fans ; blast fans ; air-cooling apparatus. 

CiAEKB (Samuel), Pyramid Night-light Works, Child’s Hill, London. — Pyramiii 
food- warmers ; pyramid night lights. 

CocEEAN (A. & E ), St. BoUox Flint Glass Works, Glasgow. — Gas moons and 
shades ; lamp globes ; chimneys, &c. , 

Cowan (W. B.), London and Edinburgh. — Gas meters, &c. 

Duefield & James, Alexander Stamping Works, Monmer Lane, WiUenhall.— 
Gas-fittings, &c. 

Glbnboig Union Fiee-clay Company, Limited, 4 West Eegent Street, Glasgow. 
— Fire-bricks ; raw fire-clay ; ground fire-clay ; gas retorts. 

Haeeiman (Wm.) & Co., Limited, Blaydon-on-Tyne. — Fire bricks ; sanitary 
pipes ; glazed bricks, &c. 

Keaton (Ealph) and Sons, The Mint, Birmingham. — Gas fittings ; water fittings. 

Sinks (James) & Son, Limited, Birmingham j and 60 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
— ^Lamps for burning hydro-carbon oils. 

Kent (Geobqe), 199, 200, 201, High Holborn, London. — Ice-making machines 
and refrigerators. 

Peincb & Stmmons, 128 and 130, Commercial Street, London, — Lamps. 

Peioey Beass Co., 38, 39, and 40, Coventry Street, Birmingham.— Gas, steam 
and water cocks, fittings, &c. 

SiLBEE Light Company (Proprietor A. M. Silher), 49, Whitecross Street, London. 
—Oil lamps ; gas lamps; and other lighting apparatus. 

SouTTAE (W.) & Son, Birmingham.— Gas chandeliers. 

Sugg (Wm.) and Co., Limited, Vincent Works, Vmcent Street, London. — Lamps, 
globes, burners and coffee roaster. 

Thomson (T. E.) and Co., 9, Esplanade Eow, Calcutta.— Smith and Wellstood’s 
patent and registered American cooking stoyes ; portable kitchen ranges ; 
church, hall, parlour, tent and laundry stoyes ; ships’ galley ranges and 
yaeht stoyes. 

Walsh, Lovett & Co., Birmingham, Sheffield, and London ; and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta. — Chandeliers ; ^as fittings. 

Waeneb (J.) Son, Crescent Foundry, Cripplegate, London. — Copper baths and 
copper cooking utensils. 

Wilson Engineeeing Company, Limited, 227, High Holborn, London. — 
Portable cookmg ranges, stoves. 

Weight and Butlee, Limited, New John Street, West, Birmingham.— Kerosene 
lamps and chandebers ; oil cooking stoves; wall lamps and lanterns. 

Young’s Paeapein Light and Mineeal Oil Company, Limited, 7 West George 
Street, Glasgow. — Lamps for burning paraffin oil and petroleum ; lamp, 
fittings, &c. r r 

Maeble. 

Ceetaldo Maeble Company, Limited, Canal Eoad, York Eoad, London.— Marble 
tiling. 

Thomlinson, Bakewell, Derbyshire.— Inlaid table of Derbyshire black marble. 

Games and Tots. 

Atees (F. H.), Ill, Aldersgate Street, London.— Outdoor and indoor games. 

Duke & Son, Penshnrst, Kent. — Cricket balls and appliances. 

Feltham & Co., Little Britain, London. — Archery , lawn tennis ; cricket and 
other games. 
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Jepeeies & Co., Wood Street, Woolwich. — Eactet bats, cricket and lawn 
tennis bats, and the indestructible catgut seam cricket ball. 

Lilltwhite (James), Esowue & Co., 4 and 6, Newington Causeway, London.'— 
Appliances for cricket, lawn tennis, and other athletic sports. 

Yates (John) & Co., Pritchett Street, Birmingham, and Exchange Works, Aston 
Manor, Birmingham. — Steel toys of all descriptions. 

Othee Hottsehoid Utensils and Appliances. 

Ayeet (W. & T.), London and Birmingham. — Scales for domestic use. 

Beachee (Philip Heney) & Company, 77, High Street, Wincanton. — Mixing 
machines. 

Kent (Geoeqe), 199, 200, 201, High Holborn, London. — Knife-cleaning machines, 
and other domestic labour-saving appliances. 

Kent (G. B.) and Sons, 11, Gi*eat Marlborough Street, London — Brushware. 

Llbwellin.— P atent time-checking machine for workmen and others. 

Patent Pulp Manueactheinh Company, Limited, Thetford, Norfolk; and 79, 
Coleman Street, London.— Basins; trays; fancy goods. 

PoTTEE (F. W.), 16, Hill Street, Finsbury, London. — Sieves, screens, wire gauze ; 
wire work. 

Thomas (J. J ) & Co., 87, Queen Victoria Street; and 285 and 362, Edgware 
Eoad, London. — Bird cages ; domestic wire work sieves. 

Wing- (Geo.), Plane Tree Works, Sheffield. — Carved bread and butter platters ; 
knives, &o. 

Ybatman & Co., 119 New Bond Street, London. - Electric knife polish. 


SECTION E.— FABEIOS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET EEQUI- 
SITES AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL WEAR OR USE, 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Fabeics, 

Andeeson, Abbott & Andeeson, 37, Queen Victoria Street, London ; Works, 
Limehonse, London.— India-rubber waterproof goods. 

Beadfoed Chambee of Commeecb, Exchange, Bradford.— Collective exhibit 
of silks; plushes; velvets; gros grain; sewing and knitting silk threads ; 
woolen and worsted textiles ; tapestries; blankets; rugs, &c. 

Beown (J. & H.), Eitrick Mills, Selkirk, Scotland. — Fancy woolen tweeds. 

Gaelislb, Douglas & Go., Museum Street, Manchester. — Fine muslins. 

Cheisty (W. M.) & Sons, Limited, Fairfield Mills, Manchester.— Royal Turkish 
towels ; Broohe and damask terry towels ; tennis terry ; terry bath blankets ; 
honeycomb, huckaback, and all kinds of fancy towels. 

Ceewdson, Ceosses & Co., Limited, 40, Portland Street, Manchester; 10 
Lawrence Lane, London; 77, Queen Street, Glasgow; Mills, Bolton, and 
Farnworth. — White calicoes. 

Dean (R. H.) & Co., Nottingham. — ^Lace manufactures, &c. 

Dunkeeley (Joseph) & Son, Royal George Mill, Macklesfield,— Silks. 

Ecoles ( j osbph) & Co., Steam Mdl, Fylde Road, Preston. — Leno gauze ; Leno 
muslins ; Leno scarves ; checked muslins. 

Feeguson Beothees, Holme head W orks, near Carlisle. — Dyed silesias ; pocket- 
ings ; s^tteeus (dyed and printed) ; silk striped satteens, &c,, for tailors’' 
Lnings ; pure domestics and shirtmgs. 

Gunnis (G. P.) & Co., 33, Charlton Street, Manchester. — Plain white cotton 
piece-goods. 

Haetley Beds., Shelley Road Mills, Preston. — Lenos, dhutis, and other fancy 
cotton goods. 
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Haslam (John) & Co’., Limited, Fountain Street, Manchester.— Bleached calicoes, 
including longclotlis (both fine and heavy makes), shirtings, mediums, double 
warps, twills, sheetings, &c. . 

Hoopee (Chaeles) & Co., Eastington Mills, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire.— 
Superfine woollen cloth. .r^r i t>- tit 

Hoeeoceses, Miliee & Co., Factories, Preston; Warehouses, 65, Ficcadilly, 
Manchester, and 9, Bread Street, London.— Fine and stout white cotton 
long cloths ; cambrics ; twilled shirtings ; plain and twilled sheetings. 

Hoyle (Joshua) & Sons, Limited, 41, Mosley Street, Manchester.— Mexican T 
cloths, scoured gray cahco, fine white twills, and shirtings. 

Hunt and Winteebotham, Corn Mills, Hursley, Gloucestershire. — Superfine 
cloth manufacturers ; worsted oriental cloths in all colors ; cricketing 
flannel; superfine cloths and doeskin; military cloths and serges in all 
colors; casmeres and kerseys; billiard cloth; broad cloth; coatings and 
hunting cord. 

Johnson (Jabez), Son, Allsop & Co,, Moor Mills, Bolton; 44, Spring Gardens, 
Manchester ; 10, Milk Street, Cheapside, London ; Boyal Exchange Court, 
Queen Street, Glasgow.— Quilts ; Alhamhras ; cotton blankets ; toilet, honey- 
comb, and damask covers ; Turkish, honeycomb, and fancy towels ; white, 
coloured, and raised quilting ; damasks, &c. 

Kee, Dods, & Co, Calcutta; Dods, Ker & Co., Manchester,— Grey, white, 
dyed, printed and fancy cotton goods ; woollens ; unions and silks, &e. 

Langwoethy Beos. Co„ 12, Charlotte Street, Manchester; Greengate Mills, 
Salford ; and 1, Old Change, London. — Cords ; moles ; velveteeens ; drills ; 
twills ; regattas ; ticks ; nankeens, &c. 

Lecky (P. B.) & Co., 50, Aldermanhury, London.— Irish linens. 

Millee (T. P.) & Co. — Glasgow Turkish red yarn. 

Noedeingee (S. & C.), 44, Sackvijle Street, Manchester.— Printed cretonnes 
(furniture prints). 

Eose (A.). — Hosiery. 

Rossendaee Feinting Company, 33, George Street, Manchester; Works, Love 
Clough, Eossendale. — Printed cottons. 

Shatwell (H.) & Co., King Edward Street Mill, Macclesfield.— Silk manufac- 
tures, sarsnets, &o. 

SwAiNsoN, Bieiey & Co., Fishwick Mills, Preston; 27, Portland Street, Man- 
chester ; and 5, Goldsmith Street, London. — Longcloths, mediums, twills, 
plain and fancy muslins, satteens, matelasses, drills, angolas, &o. 

Tootal, Beoadhuest, Lee & Co., 66, Mosley Str^^et, Manchester ; Mills; Bum- 
worth, Colton, Black Lane, and Hewton Heath, Lancashire. — Cotton, silk, 
and wool manufactures. 

Waed (Anthony) & Co., Albion Mills, Leek, Staffordshire. — Silk and mohair 
braids. 

Webstbe (Feancis) and Sons, Alma Works, Arbroath, Scotland, and Castle 
Court, Lawrence Lane, London. — Sail cloth, canvas, twines. 

Whitehead & Sandbach, 113, Portland Street, Manchester. — Plain and fancy 
cotton and union goods. 

TTmbeellas, Hats, Boots, &c. 

Aahon, Sons and Co., 18 Jewin Street, Aldersgate Street, London. — Umbrellas, 
parasols, walking sticks. 

Aleoed and McMasteb.— K id gloves. 

Baeebe (J. D.), 80, Great Clyde Stieet, and 85, Pox Street, Glasgow. — Umbrellas 
suitable for tropical climates. 

Benton and J ohnson, 63, King’s Cross Eoad, London.— Gold thread, wire, and 
la ce. 

Buckingham (Slatee), London. — Silk umbrellas on “paragon ” frames, braces, 
handkerchiefs, &c. x o > , 

Deane and Co. (E. H.), Heathcote Buildings, Nottingham,— Mob caps and laces. 
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Ellwood (John) and Sons, 24, Great CEariotte Street, Blackfriars Eoad, London. 
— Hats, caps, and helmets, specially adapted for the climate of India. 

Eveeclban CoLiAE AND CuFE OooMPANT, 127, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.— 
Everclean collars and cuffs. 

Fiemin <fe Sons, 163 to 165, Strand, London. — Military ornaments, accoutrements 
and embroidery. 

Flatau (A. AND W.) AND Co., Bopemaker Street, Finsbury, London, and Victoria 
Eoad, Northampton.— Boots and shoes. 

Haeeis (Henbt), 66, St. Michael’s Road, Northampton. — Boots and shoes. 

Kennino (Geoeob), 1, 2, 3, 4, Little Britain, 195, 196, and 197, Alders^^ate Street, 
London. Branch establishments Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. — Gold 
and silver laces, military accoutrements and embroideries, freemasons’ insignia. 

Kieby, Beaed and Co., 155, N ewgate Street, London and Birmingham. — Pins, 
needles, hair pins, safety pins. 

Lion (A. J.) & Co., London. — Boots and shoes. 

Lincodn, Bennett and Co, 1, 2 and 3, t^ackvilleStreet, and 40, Piccadilly, London 
(Hatters to T. R. H. the Prince and Princess of Wales). — Hats and helmets. 

Maeshadl (Thomas D.) and Bhet, 444, Oxford Street, London.— Boots and shoes. 

Matnaed, Haeeis and Co., 126 and 127, LeadenhaU Street, London. — 
Military accoutrements. 

Miwaed (Ueney) and Sons, Washford Mills, Eedditch. — Needles, machine 
needles. 

Randall (H. E ), Northampton. — "Boots and shoes, tennis sole. 

Simpson and Rook, 9 and 10, Little Britain, London— Military accoutrements, 
gold laces, and embroideries. • 

Sinclaie (Robeet) and Co., 86, Wood Street, London ; Manufactory, London- 
derry.— Shirts. 

Solly (Allen) and Co., London. — Banians, drawers, socks, and stockings. 

Swan and Edg-ae, Piccadil^ Circus, London. — Gossamer waterproof garments. 

Thoenhill and Co. (W.), London.— Umbrellas. 

Teess and Co., 3, Stamford Street, London. — Tropical hats and helmets ; ^ilk felt 
hats. 

Tuenee (R.) and Sons, Old Factory, Bedditch. — Pins ; brass and steel niedles ; 
G. Chambers and Co ’s patent needles. 

Watson (De. J. Foebes), 21, Lime Street Chambers, London. — Helmets and 
other covers specially adapted for the protection of the head from the sun and 
heat in hot climates. (Manufactured by Christy and Co., London.) 

Jeweley and Peeciods Stones. 

CuLVBE (Edwaed), Spencer Works, Cierkenwell Road, London. — Jewelry, 
precious stones. • 

Feancati and Santamaeia, 65, Hatton Garden, London.— Cameos, mosaics, corals, 
lava goods, jewelry. 

Gowland Beds., 48, Cornhill, London. — Jewelry. 

Heney (Bichaed L.), 11, Hatton Garden, London. — Diamond and gem jewelry. 

Joseph (B. H.) and Co., Frederic Street, Birmingham, — Gold and silver jewelry. 

Kenning (Geoege), London. — Masonic jewelry. 

Levetds Beos., Canada Works, Victoria Street, Birmingham.— Gold plated chains, 
seals, and lockets. 

Montini (Antonio), Scarborough — ttoral jewelry. 

Saundees and Shephbed, 26, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holhorn, London. — Enamelled 
jewellery, &c. 

Wagnee and Geestly, London. — Silver jewelry. 

Wilkinson and Son, 1 and 2, Skinner Street, Cierkenwell, London. — Gold rings. 

Toilet Requisites. 

Atkinson (J. and E.), 24, Old Bond Street, London. — Eau de cologne, lavender 
waters, essences, and all kinds of perfumes for the handkerchief and toilet, 
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pomatums, hair washes, toilet soaps, toilet powders, dentifrices, toilet waters, 
cosmetics, and general toilet requisites. 

Beitish Xylonite Co., Limited, Dashwood House, New Broad Street, Loudon.— 
Combs, brushes, <fec. 

Gosnell (John.) and Co,, London.— Perfumery, toilet brushes, and brown soaps. 

Hooein, Wilson and Co., 38, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London. — Violet 
powder, poudre de riz, fancy soaps, &c. 

Lan&dale (E. F.) (Peicb and Co.), 72 and 73, Hatton Garden, and No. 1 Ware- 
house, London Docks, London. — Perfumery, essences. 

LtrcE (G.), 44, Xing Street, Jersey, — Eau de cologne. 

Eichaeuson (John) and Co., 20—23, Artillery Lane, Bishopsgate Street, London. 
—Fancy toilet soaps and perfumery. 

Eimmel (Eugene), 96, Strand, London- — ^Perfumery, toilet soaps, aromatic disin- 
fectants. 

Stewaet (S. E ) AND Co., Aberdeen Comb Works, Aberdeen. — Combs and other 
horn and tortoise-shell manufactures. 

Teunes, Deessing Bags, &c. 

Eyee and SrornswooDE, London. —Leather and cabinet goods ; purses ; 
albums ; writing desks ; dressing cases ; work boxes ; bags, &c. 

Faewig (J. F ) AND Co., 26, Queen Street, Cannon Street, London— J apanned 
despatch, deed, uniform and dress boxes. 

Feaencombe (H-) AND Co., Phoenix Japan Works, Wolrerhampton. — Trarelling 
trunks. 

Jones Beothees and Co., Ablow Street, Wolverhampton ; Show rooms, Deron- 
shire Square, Bishopsgate Street, London. — Steel travelling boxes ; tinned 
and enamelled stamped steel hollow ware ; tinned wares ; japanned wares. 

Hatpin and Webb, 2, Queen Victoria Street, London; and Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield. — Dressing bags and cases. 

Pound (John) and Co., 81, 82 and 83, Leadenhall Street, London. —Port- 
manteaus ; trunks ; bags ; dressing bags ; dressing cases. 

Thoenhill (W.) and Co., 144, New Bond Street, London.— Dressing cases ; 
travelling bags ; articles de luxe ; diamante brilliants ; fine cutlery. 

Pipes. 

Davidson (Thomas), Jun., and Co,, Caledonia Pipe Works, Garngad Hill, Glas- 
gow. — Clay tobacco pipes, plain and coloured. 

IzoD (Joseph), 20, Famngdon Eoad, Londom — Meerschaum pipes ; briar- wood 
pipes. 


SECTION F.— PAW PEODDCTS AND MANT7FACTUEES FEOM PEO 
DUCTS NOT. INCLUDED IN OTHEE SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 


Oil, Soap, &c. 

Atkinson (J, & E.), 24, Old Bond Street, London.— Toilet soaps, perfumery, 
dentifrice, and toilet requisites. 

Beecknell, Tuenee and Co, Haymarket, London.— Saddle soap; skin soap. 
Beemnee and Co,, Bengal Works, Eotherhithe, London.— Crystal gum ; mineral 
glue. 

Beuce Beothees and Co., Govan Oil Works, Govan, near Glasgow.— -Oils : 
greases. 
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Bush ( W . J.) and Co., 20— 23, Artillery Lane, Bishopsgate Street, London. 

Essential oils ; harmless vegetable colours for confectionery; chemicals. 

Chiswick Soft Soap Company., Chiswick. — Soft soap. 

Crown Peesreyed Coal Company, Cardiff. — “ Crown ” patent fuel. 

Dales (John?T.), 287, Crystal Palace Bead. London, S.E.— Dubbin. 

Doyenby Colliery Company, Cockermonth, Cumberland. — Cannel coal. 

Enolebeet & Co. — Englebert’s lubricant. 

Elemino (A. B.) AND Co , Limited, 16, Whitefriars Street, London; and 
Carolin-? Park, Edinburgh.— Lubricating oils. 

Field (J. C. and J.), Lambeth, London. — Patent self-fitting ozokerit, sperma- 
ceti and other candles ; beeswax ; toilet soaps ; sealing wax, &c, 

Gosnell (John) & Co., London. — Brown soaps. 

Hazlbhuest and Sons, Camden Soap and Alkali Works, Euncorn.— Family and 
domestic soaps. 

Heminoway (S.) and Co., Trafalgar Street, Bradford. — New dry soap. 

Johnson Beothees, Cleveland Works, Hull; City Chambers, 65 , Fenchurch 
Street, and 4, Kailway Place, London. — Oils; greases; paints; colours; 
varnishes. 

Keeling (D. C.) and Co., Liverpool. — Soaps. 

Price’s Patent Candle Company, Limited, Battersea, London ; and Brom- 
borough Pool, Liverpool. — Candles; night lights; glycerine; soaps; 
oils, &o. 

Thomas (James L.) & Co., Exeter. — Alexandra oil. 

Wilson (J. Vbitch) and Co., Works and Head Office, 258—260, Dobhies Loan, 
Glasgow ; branches, Manchester, Dundee, and London —Jute batching oil ; 
lubricating oils for steam cylinders, land and marme engines, general 
machinery, looms, spindles, gas and hot air engines. 


Leather and MANtrFAOTUEBS of Leather. 

Angus (Geo.) and Company, St John’s Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Prince’s 
Buildings, Liverpool , 13, Billiter Street, London , and Bute Docks, Cardiff. — 
Leather and india-rubber goods, for engineering, mmmg, and agricultural 
and general machinery purposes. 

Gandy (Maurice), 130, Queen Victoria Street, London; works, Liverpool and 
Baltimore (H. S. A). — Cotton belting (patented in India). 

Hepbuen and Gale, 239, Long Lane, Southwark, London— Leather belting and 
laces for same. 

Jenkinson (W.) and Co., 44, London Wall, London, — Saddlery. 

Jones and Eockb, ©ambrian Leather Works, Salop Koad, Wrexham. — Leather 
for covering rollers used in cotton spinning. 

Lancashire Patent Belting and Hose Co. (D. & S. J. McMechan), “ Wire 
Works ” Mills, Strangeways, Manchester. — Main driving belts. 

Lbnnan and Sons, 29 and 30, Dawson Street, Dublin. — Saddlery and harness. 

Mason (D.) and Sons, Bath Row, Birmingham. — Saddlery; harness; bridles; 
whips ; machine bands ; fire hose ; leather buckets ; laces ; portmanteaux, 
&c. 

Middlbmoeb (Wm.), Holloway Head, Birminghap. — Saddlery, mill banding, 
army appointments, leather. 

Nicholls (F. V.) & Co., 2, Jermyn Street, London. — Saddlery. 

Bawlings (S.) and Son, South Parade Works, Frome, Somersetshire. — Leather 
belting and cai'd-clothing. 

Tullis (John) and Son, St. Ann’s Leather Works, John Street, Bridgeton, 
Glasgow. — Leather, cotton canvas, and other beltings; leather laces ; fire hose 
and buckets, &c. 

Walsh, Lovett & Co., Birmingham, Sheffield, and London ; and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta. — Leather machme beltmg and other leather goods for 
nulls and mill furnishings. 
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Cotton, Silk, Fibees, and Manueactuees theeeeeom. 

. Batlis, Gilles & Co., Newgate Street, London.— Wools ; silks ; embroideries ; 
fancy work ; “ Penelope ” yarn. 

Bazlet Beothebs, Wellington Mills, Ancoats, Manchester.— Fine cotton yarns. 

Belfast Eobewoee Co , Limited, Connswater, Belfast. — Eopes and lines for 
shipping, fishing, agrienltural, and general purposes. 

Bibd (E ) & Co , Crewkerne, Somerset.— Wehs of all descriptions for the saddlery 
and upholstery trades, &c. _ _ ' 

Caelile (James), Sons & Co., Bank End Mills, Paisley, Scotland. — Sewing 
cottons. 

Clayton, Maesdens & Co., Limited, Wellington Mills, Halifax. — Waste silk; 
specimens in various stages of progress ; spun silk yarns and fabrics. 

Hewhoest (John) & Sons, Billevne MEls, Skipton, Yorkshire. — Sewing and 
crotchet cottons. 

Gould (Job), West of England Twine Works, West Coker, Yeovil, Somerset. — 
Twines ; cords ; ropes, &e. 

Geimston (E and T ) & Co , Clifford Mills, near Tadcaster ; and Mickley, 
Yorks.—Shoe thread ; twines ; seaming and roping twines ; rice threads ; 
sheaf binding threads, Ac. 

Haebis (J.) & Sons, Derwent Mills, Cockermouth (Agent at Calcutta, J. 
Crowder).— Linen threads for hand and machine sewmg ; flax and tow yarns. 

Jackson (T.) and Co , High Street, Manchester. — Sewing thread. 

Lee Spinning Company, Atherton, near Manchester. — Smgle, double, and 
polished cotton yarns. 

Lostock Hall Spinning Company, Limited, Lostock Hall Mill, near Preston, 
Lancashire. — Samples of cotton ; cotton in process ; medium and fine 
yams. 

McConnel and Company, Limited, Henry Street, Ancoats, Manchester.— Colton 
yams. 

Mosses & Mitchell, 64 and 71, Chiswell Street, London.— Vulcanised fibre. 

Pbeston (W ) & Son, Leicester. — Elastic boot webs. 

Eeddaway (F.) & Co., Pendleton, Manchester. — Improved cotton machine 
belting for tropical climates. 

Waed (Anthony) & Co., Albion Mills, Leek, Staffordshire.— Sewing and 
machine silks ; embroidery and saddlery ; sewing silks. 

Wilson & Bentley, 60, St. John Street, London. — Bookbinders’ cloth. 


Papees. 

Beiggs & Co., 3 Marsden Square, Manchester.— Transferring paper fop embroi- 
dery. 

Beown (Wm.) & Co., 40 and 41, Old Broad Street, and 38 to 40, St. Mary Axe, 
London. — Papers. 

Dickinson (John) & Co., 65, Old Bailey, London, E C. — Papers. 

Spalding & Hodge, 34, Cannon Street, City, London — Hand-made papers, 
machine-made papers, ’ 

Watbblow & Sons, Limited, 25, 26, and 27, Great Winchester Street, London.— 
Watermarked papers fonbanks, cheques, certificates, &c. 


Vaenishes, Cements, Dyes, Coiobs, &o. 

Aetist Ooloe Manueactueing Company, 27, Hatton Wall, London. Artists’ 

colors and matenals. 

Peooks, Shoobeidge & Co,, Portland Cement Works, Grays, Essex.— Portland 
cement. 

BeUnnee, Mond & Co., Ld., Horthwich.— Alkali, carbonate of soda. 

Capelle and GoTTELAND.—Stams and polish. 
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Copal Vaenish Company, Limited, 46, Baakside, London, — Varnislies for coaok 
painters, lionse decorators, and otkers. 

Dbpeies (J.) and Sons, 147, Houndsditch, London, Paris, and 70, Bentinck 
Street, Calcutta — Portland cement 

Boulton & Co., Lambeth, London — Terra cotta for building purposes, Norman 
doorway plinth, balustrade and capping, string courses ; window heads, 
terminals, &fi. ; blue metallic ware for copings for wall and railway platforms ; 
stable and other pavings ; string courses ; channel bricks. 

Enoeet & Eolpe,_ Barchester Street, Poplar blew Town, London. — Pelts for 
ships’ sheathing under copper and under wood ; roofing felts ; fibrous 
aspnalte for anti-damp course in wall. 

Fobdham (W. B.) & Sons, 36 to 40, York Eoad, King’s Cross, London. — 
Emery paper, emery and glass cloth ; knife powder , glue ; glue powder, 
&c. 

Eeancis & Co , Nine Elms Wharf, Vauxhall, London; and Cliffe, Eoohester, 
Kent. — Cement. 

Gillingham Poetland Cement Company, Lmitbd, 69, Kmg William Street, 
London Bridge, London. — Cement. 

.Goddaed (JoseeS), Station Street, Leicester.— -Nop-meronrial plate powder ; 
furniture cream ; silvering solution ; chemical polishing paste ; jewellers’ 
rouge. 

Goodlass, Wall & Co., Liver Works, Liverpool. — Yarnishes ; pakits ; oils ; colors. 

Gostling (John Cubitt) & Co., Limited, 83, Gracechurch Street, London. — 
Portland cement. 

Geifeiths, Bbedoe & Co. (The Sanitaey Paint Co.), Limited, 61, South John 
Street, Liverpool ; 34, Leadenhall Street, London.— Pamts ; varnishes and 
colors. 

Hockin, Wilson and Co., 38, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London. — Clear 
essence of rennet; 

Holzapfel And Co , 41, Quayside, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Mount Stuart Square, 
Cardiff (Holzapfel and Co.) ; 6, Chapel Walks, Liverpool (Holzapfel and 
Co.) ; 12, Waterloo Street, Glasgow (Holzapfel and Co.) , 9, New Broad 
Street, London (A. 0. Holzapfel and Co,). — Anticorrosive and antifouling 
compositions for ships’ bottoms. 

Howaeds and Sons, City Mills, Stratford, Essex. — Dyeing and coloring 
materials ; tartar emetic ; golden sulphide of antimony ; borax, &c, 

Johnson (W. W. & E) and Sons, Yictoria Lead Works, Limehouse ; and 10, 
Pencburch Avenue, London. — White lead ; red lead. 

Jones (Eebdeeick) and Co., Perren Street, Ryland Road, Kentish Town, 
London, — “Silicate cotton” or “slag wool,’’ manufactured from iron ore 
(for the non-condnction of heat or cold) j silicate boiler covermg cement ; 
anti-iucrustation 'Boiler composition. 

Keee, Taeeuck and Co. — Fluid enamel for varnishing wood. 

Knos (And.) and Co,, 9, Fencbnrch Avenue, London. — Swedish matches. 

Ledgee, Smith AND Co., St Mary’s Chambers, St. Mary _ Axe, London. — Egyp- 
tian-made cigarettes of pure Turkish tobacco (Gianaclis). 

Lee (W.), Son and Co., Snodland, Kent. — Portland cement and manufactures 
therefoom. 

Moeeis and Geipfin, Wolverhampton. — Self -polishing liquid and paste black- 
ing ; writmg and copying fluids, &c. 

.Newth and Co., 42, Percival Street, London.—Furniture polish, 

Nubian Manufactueing Company, 8 and 9, Hosier Lane, Snow Hill, London. 
—Blacking ; dubbing ; furniture polish, &c. 

Pain (James), 121, Walworth Road, London. — Fireworks, 

PiLCHBE (J. G. & J.) AND SoNS, Morgan’s Lane, Tooley Street, London. — Ground 
white lead ; paints ; colours ; varnish ; machinery oils. 

Robins & Co., Ld, — See Defries (J.) and Sons. 

ScoLLiCK (A. J.) AND Co., z7, Mincing Lano, London. — Patent steam joint 
mastic , mastic paint. 
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Silicate Paint Company (J. B. Ose and Co., Propriebors), Charlton, Kent ; and 
46, Cannon Street, Landon. — “ Charlton -white " (a substitute for white lead) ; 
“ Duresco ” (washable water paint) ; enamels ; silicate paints ; varmshes, 
painters’ materials. 

Skitt and Co., 93 Summer Street, Southwark Bridge Boad, London — Paints. 
Smith (Gteoegb), Sen., Bank Lane Chemical Works, Clayton, near Manchester. 

— Anti-incrustation composition for boilers. 

Stephens (H. C.), 191, Aldersgate, Street London. — Stains for wood. 

Thomson (T. E.) and Co., 9, Esplanade Row, Calcutta. — Copal and carriage 
varnishes and stains. 

Toebay and Daet Paint Company, Limited, London. — Paints. 

Whitehohse & Co., Tipton Hall Iron and Chain Works, Tipton. — Firebricks 
and clay. 

'• WiLDESDEN ” Patent Wateepeooe Papee and Canvas Company, Limited, 
London ; 34, Cannon Street, City. — Waterproof paper houses ; canvas 
tents. 

Wilson and Co., East London Colour Works, Jubilee Street, Mile End, London. 
— Colours, paints. 

Winstons (B.) and Sons, London.— Samples of printing inks, dry colors, and 
paints. 

Wood (John) and Son, 23 and 25, Queen Victoria Street, and 23, Pall Mall, 
London,; * Manufactory : 87, Southwark Street, London.— Cigarettes ; 

Turkish tobacco, 

Yoeeshieb Varnish Company, Ripon ; and 39, Upper Thames Street, London, — 
Varnish ; paints ; colours ; enamels j japans. 


SECTION O.-MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF TRANS- 
PORT, APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED IN THE COMMON 
ABTS AND INDHSTRIES, INCLtJDINa MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Miscellaneous. 

Asmuty & Co., 6, Church Lane, Calcutta.— -A coUectiye exhibit comprising : — 

B'wrreU (C.) ^ Sons, Saint Nicholas Works, Thetford, Norfolk. — 6 and 8-horse 
power portable engines. 

Cantwell’s Patent sugar-cane mills, sanitary carts, and te'a boxes. 

Copal Varnish Co., Limited, 46, Bankside, London. — Varnishes, etc. 

Farmer, Foley Frown and Co., Trent Foundry, Gainsborough. — 8-horse power 
portable engine ; 3-horse power vertical engine, 

Gillingham Portland Cement Co., Rent. — Portland cement. 

Eoephurn and Gale, 239, Long Lane, Southwark, London. — Leather belting and 
laces. 

Isaac Storey and Sons, Enott Mill Brass and Copper Works, Little Peter St., 
Manchester, and Cathedral Yard, Manchester. — Finished brass work for 
engines and boilers, steam valves and cocks, mjectors, pressure gauges, 
whistles, etc., etc. 

Pollock and Mac Na6, Britannia Xron Works, Hyde, near Manchester.- — Lathes 
and drilling machines. 

Turner, Naylor and Marples, Sheffield. — Joiners and engineers’ tools. 

Alltminiitm: Ceown Metal Company, Limited, 34, Leadenhall Street, London.— 
Aluminium metals (W ebster’s patent). 

Asquith (William), Highroad Well Works, Halifax — Self-acting slotting 
machine lathe ; bench drilling machine. 
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iusTiN AND Dodson, Cambria Works, Arundel Street, London. — Specimens of 
steel for springs ; dies ; locomotive work ; octagon mining stem for shears, 
drills, picks, etc. Files and circular saws. 

iVBBT (W. AND T.), London and Birmingham. — Machines for railway stations 
and warehouses ; machmes for weighing passengers’ luggage ; railway trucks 
and waggons of any capacity ; locomotive spring testers. Weighing machines 
for mining purposes. Eegistering weighing machines. 

Baonall (W. G.), uastle Engine Works, Stafford. — Light locomotive engines ; 
portable railways and waggons. 

3ailet & Co., (W. H.), Salford. — Hot air engine. 

Baldwin (E. P. and W,), Wilden Iron Works, Stourport. — Tin and terne plates, 
sheet iron and button iron. 

Baxtee (W. H.) and Co., Central Chambers, Albion Street, Leeds. — Patent 
knapping motion stone breaker. 

Beamish (Geo. H. T.), A.I.O.E., Spy Hill House. Queenstown, Ireland, — Models 
illustratmg method of construction with concrete blocks comb inin g general 
cohesion df the structure with freedom for uneven settlement of foundation. 
(Portion of breakwater.) 

Blackman Aie Peopellee Ventilatinh Company, Limited, 17, Austin Friars, 
London.— The “ Blackman ” air propeller and ventilator. 

Bollino and Lowe, 2, Laurence Pountney Hill, London.— Portable railway and 
waggons. 

Boult Beothees and Co., Liverpool and Glasgow — Baird’s light-feed oil cup. 

Box AND Co., Dudley, Worcestershire, and Calcutta. — Anvils ; vioes ; nails ; 
rivets ; locks ; bolts ; nuts. 

Beabt (Feedeeick) and Co,, Limited, Fitzroy Works, 360, Euston Hoad, 
London ; and Deptford, Liverpool and Glasgow. — Perforated zmc and other 
metals ; galvanised iron and zinc goods ; zinc roofs and sl^hghts. 

Beitannia Company, Colchester.— Lathes and other appliances for turning 
sewing machines. 

Beothbeton (John), Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. — Manufacturer of 
iron tubes and fittings for gas, steam, and water ; %draulic tubes, tuyere 
tubes and coils for anvils ; stocks ; taps, dies; taper telegraph poles, etc., 
for the home and foreign markets. Sole patentee of wrought-iron lap-welded 
machine-made fittings. The only manufacturer of Jenning’s improved 
patent raised joints for gas, steam, and water. 

Beown (J. B.) and Co , 90, Cannon Street, London.— Galvanised wire netting, 
with improved registered salvage. 

Been ANb Co., Howrah Iron Works, Howrah, Bengal.— A collective exhibit com- 
prising — 

Bell, Coleman ^ Cods, GJasgow, machine for refrigerating purposes, and largely 
used for the preservation of meat and stores, ice maMng, etc The cooling 
house exhibited is divided into three rooms, the first room being at a tem- 
perature of 70°, the second room being at a temperature of 60° — both rooms 
being furnished as sittmg rooms. The last or freezing room is arranged for 
the preservation of meats, such as beef, fowls, etc., and also contains a freez- 
ing oven for ice making purposes. The degree of temperature in this room 
is about 30° below Farht. The cold blast w furnished from one of Bell 
Coleman’s machmes, and is designated as a 10,000 machme, and is driven 
from an upright boiler of tubular type. 

Clayton and Shuttleworth’ s portable engines. 

Q-arret Sf Co., Suffolk.— Compound portable and semi-portable engines. Speci- 
mens of flanged boiler plates. 

G-len, Boss Sf Co., Glasgow.— Steam hammers (Rigby’s patent). 

Kornshy and Son, Lincolnshire. — Portable engines. 

Tohn and Edwin WrigTit, Birmingham. — Celebrated improved steel wire 
ropes. 

"Leroy ^ Co., London.— Samples of non-conducting composition for preventing 
loss of steam, by condensation in long steam pipes. 
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Merrytoeather ^ Co , London— Portable fire engines, pumps and samples of 
different lands of fire Lose. 

Bulsometer Engineering Co., London.— Deane pumps and filters. Pulsometer 
pumps. 

BtTBEELL (0 ) AND SOU'S, TLetford, Norfolk — Portable engines. 

Cahmell (ChaeiesI and Company, Limited, Cyclops Steel and Iron Works, 
SLeffield ; Derwent Iron and Steel Works, Workington ; Yorkshire Steel and 
Iron Works, Penistone; G-rimesthorpe Steel, Tjre, and Spring Works, 
SLeffield; Old and New Oaks Colleries, , Barnsley. — Steel, files, springs, 
buffers, i^es ; forf^gs in steel; armour, boiler, ship, and frame plates, &c. 

Caeeington (W.), 9, Penchurch Avenue, London — Wire rope tramway. 

Caetee (J. H.), 82, Mark Lane, London. — Dismtegratmg machine for -grinding, 
crushing, and other purposes. 

Chatwin (Thomas), Yictoria Works, Gt. Tindal Street, Birmingham.— Stocks, 
dies and taps , hand power screwing machines ; rimers , twist drills ; standard 
cylindrical gauges , ratchet braces ; clyburn and buddmg and quickly 
adjusted spanners ; tube cutters ; patent tube cutter and wrench combined ; 
pipe wrenches ; gas pipe tongs and pliers, &c. 

CHatwood’s Patent Safe and Lock Co., Limited, London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Leeds, Works; Bolton, Lancashire.— Pire and burglar proof 
safes ; deed and cash boxes ; locks. 

Clayton .and Shdttlewoeth, Lincoln. — Portable steam engines. 

CoALBEooKDAiE Co., LIMITED. Works, Coalbrookdale, Shropshire; Show 
rooms, London, 43, Holbom Viaduct, Bristol, 82, Castle Street ; Agencies, 

. London, 118, Cannon Street; Liverpool, 19, Sweeting Street, Manchester, 
29, Princess Street.— Castings and works in iron, bronze, aluminium, and 
other metals. 

CocHEANB (John), Barrhead, near Glasgow. — Steam engines ; steam hammers. 

CocHEANE & Co., Birkenhead — Boilers. 

Colville (David), Dalzell Steel Works, Motherwell, Scotland. — Steel plates 
and bars._ 

Ceadock (Ge’oege) and Co., Wakefield. — Steel and iron wire Topes for colliery 
and railway purposes, tramway cars, transmission of power capstans, haw- 
sers and cranes ; serial railways and bridges ; steam cultivation ropes ; model 
of foot bridge for hill streams in India, &c. 

Ceosslet Beothees, Ld., Openshaw, near Manchester. — Otto gas engines. 

Ceystal Poecelain Pottbey Co., Limited, Cobridge, Stoke-on-Trent, Stafford- 
shire —Telegraphic insulators. 

Daniell (S. a.), Edward Street, Birmingham. — Screw, stocks, dies, taps, tube 
cutters, ratchet braces, &e. 

Davet, Paxman & Co., Standard Iron Works, Colchester, ana 139, Queen Victoria 
Street, London.— Compound engines, horizontal fixed engines; ordinary 
portable and semi-portable engines ; high pressure portable and semi-portable 
engines ; semi -fixed engmes and boilers combined ; vertical engines and boilers. 

Dick Keee, & Co., 101, Leadenball Street, London, and Glasgow. — Ligbt 
railway and tram matei-ials. 

Dickson, Beos. & Co., Waver) ey Works, Sheffield. - Piles, tools, steel. 

DiSTtTENAi (E.) & Co., Wednesbnry. — ^Axles. 

Dixon (Aleeed A.), 24, Queen Victoria Street.— Injector, ejector, fish plates 
safety valves, ’ 

DotTLTON & Co., Lambeth, London. — Plumbago and fire clay crucibles, furnaces, 
melting pots and all kinds of pottery for melting, assaying, and other opera- 
tions, condensing worms, acid pumps, retorts, mixing pans, acid lars, 
receivers, acid cocks, pans, bowls, percolators, pottery for chemical purposes, 
insulators, porous battery cells, electric wire, underground protectors, &c. 

Duncan Beothees, 32, Queen Victoria Street, London ; and 79, Commercial Street 
Dundee —Photographs of machinery. 

Eaolb Edge Tool Company, Wolverhampton.— Edge tools &c 
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East Yoekshibe Caet and Wag?qon Company, Limited, Beverley, Yorkshire — 
Iron wheels and axles. 

Easteebeook, Ailcaed & Wild, Albert Worts, Sheffield. — Engineer’s hand 
tools and railway tools (models). 

Easton and Andeeson, Londoa, — Appold’s centrifugal pumps. 

Edwaeds (William) & Son, Grnffin Works, Wolverhampton; and 27 and 28, 
King William Street, London Bridge, London.— Edge tools, spades, shovels, 
hammers, axes, adzes, pick-axes, contractor’s tools, estate tools, mining tools, 
plantation hoes. 

English and Austealian Coppee Company.— -Copper ingots. 

Evans (Joseph) & Son, Heath Town Works, and Culwell foundry, Wolver- 
hampton — Pumps. 

Eveeitt (Allen) & Sons, Kingston Metal Works, Birmingham. — Brass .and 
copper locomotive, marine gas and steam tubes, brass and copper wii-e, rolled 
metals, wrought copper nails, rivets, &c. 

Exton & Co , Hercules Works, Chippenham, Wiltshire. London office, 141, 
Queen Victoria Street, City. — Light steel pipes for gas, water, steam, mining, 
pumpmg, pressing, irrigation, ventilation, &c. 

f^MEE, Eobet, Beown & Co., LIMITED, Trent foundry, G-ainsborough. — Port- 
able steam engine, independent vertical steam engine and boiler. 

Eelten & Gxjilleaume, 101, Leadenhall Street, London, and Carlswerk, Mulheim- 
on-the-Ehine, Germany. — Iron and steel wire, galvanised wire, strand 
ropes, &e, 

fowLEE (John) & Co., Steam Plough and Locomotive Works, Leeds, and 28, 
Cornhill, London.— Portable radway and rolling-stock (including 6-mch 
locomotive) ; 10-H.P. compound semi-portable engine ; 8-H.P. high- wheeled 
traction engine. 

Feasbe (A. B.) & Co. — Fresh water condensers and safety valves. 

Gaeeet (Eichaed) and Sons, Leiston, SufEolk.— Compound portable and semi- 
portable steam engines. 

Gilbeet Gilkes & Co., Kendal, Cumberland. — ^Vortex turbine water wheel 
(model). 

Goodby (Samuel), Sene., Herrick Street, Wolverhampton. — Engineer’s and gas- 
fitter’s stocks and dies ; joiner’s bench, sash, and flooring cramps, cfee. 

Geeen (E.) and Son, 14, St. Ann’s Sq^uare, Manchester ; Works, Wakefield.— 
Fuel economiser. 

Geeenwood & Batley, Albion Works, Leeds.— Sun platen printing machine, &c. 

Gutta Peecha Company (Branch of the Telegeaph Consteuction and Main- 
tenance Company, Limitted), 18 Wharf _Eoad, City Eoad, London.— Copper 
conductors (strand and solid) covered with gutta percha, as used for sub- 
marine telegraph cables, underground lines, both telegraphic and tele- 
phonic, electric lights leads, battery, bell and honse connecting wires, 
&c.; sheet gntta percha for making joints, and other materials, used in 
the manufacture and working of insulated wires ; Willonghhy Smith’s 
patent joints for suhterrannean and telegraph wires, &c. 

Gwynne (J. & H.), London — 10" invmcible centrifugal pump with eugiue com- 
plete ; 8" centrifugal pump with air exhauster and clock valve; portable 
centrifugal pump. 

Hadpield’s Steel Foundey Company, Hecla Steel Casting Works, Attercliffie-, 
Sheffield.— Oast steel castings for locomotive, marine, fixed, and other 
engines ; crushing and stamping riachinery ; dredgers ; cast steel wheels, 
axles, &c., for railways, tramways, collieries, gold, tm, lead, and copper mines, 
and quarries. 

Hadley Beothbes, Nail Works, Eyre Street, Birmingham. — Cut and wire nails 
of every description in iron and steel. 

Haggie Beothees, Gateshead-on-Tyne — Wire ropes for collieries, fencing 
and shipping. 

Haedy Patent Pick Company., Limited, Mining Tool Works, Sheffield. — 
Hallway, mining, and engineering tools. 
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Haepbe & Co., Aberdeen.— Model o£ wire suspension foot-bridge. 

Hathben & Co., 22, Charing Cross, London.— Hydraulic tunnel car ; patent 
“ Eclipse ” rock drills ; screw column ; hydraulic column ; tripods ; length 
of hosepipe and couplings ; drill bits ; patent reliance air compressor. 

Heaton (Eatph) and Sons, The Mint, Birmingham, —Coins ; medals ; tokens ; 
brass and copper tubes ; sheets ; stampings ; spun work ; wire. 

Kendbsson (Geoegb) & Co. — Barb wire fencing. 

Hepton (William) & Sons, The Yorkshire Brass and Copper Works, Leeds. — 
Brass fittings for gas, steam, and water ; copper work for sugar and 
oil refiners and engineers. 

Hindlet (B. S.), Dourton, Dorset. — Steam engines, saw benches, pumps. 

Holt, Dox & Co., Dudley, Worcestershire. — Kim locks and latches, mortice 
locks and latches ; draw back and plate locks, rim and mortice dead 
locks ; Japanned and galyanised padlocks ; iron and mortice gate locks ; 
night latches ; lever bramah, and combination latches ; brass and iron 
trunk locks ; brass file, cupboard, chest, lever pad, piano, bureau, 
wardrobe, letter case, carpet and leather bag ; lever bramah detector, 
and Barron’s patent locks ; Norfolk, Suffolk and Lancastrian latches ; T and 
other hinges, &c. 

Hoensby (Eichaed) & Sons, Limited, Spittlegate Iron Works, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. — Portable engmes. 

Hoesb Nail Company (H. P.) Limited., NewEoad, Wandsworth. — H, P. horse- 
nails. 

Howoeth (James), Victoria Works, Earnworth, near Manchester ; and 147, 
Queen Victoria Street, London. — Patent revolving radial screw ventilators 
— self-acting or driven by motive power — for public establishments, 
infirmaries, places of worship, barracks, _ schools, prisons, theatres, 
stables, cattle and sheep sheds', engine and boiler .houses. 

Hudson (Kobeet), Gildersome Foundry, near Leeds. — Steel trucks ; steel 
wheelbarrows ; steel casks ; steel forges ; steel portable railway, &c. 

Hxtmphebys (J. C.), Albert Gate, Hyde Park, London. — Iron buildings. 

HtTMPHEiEs (E.), Pershore. — ^Portable steam engine ; vertical engine and boiler. 

Hunt & Mitton, Oozell Street, North, Birmingham. — Engine boiler, water 
and fire fittings ; patent lubricators and hose couplings. 

Jbssop & Co., Calcutta.— Collective exhibit of steam hydraulic gauges 5 boiler 
fittings ; cocks ; injectors, etc., etc. 

Johnson (“W. W, and E.) and Sons, 737, Commercial Eoad East, Lime-honse ; 
and 10 , Penchurch Avenue, London. — Tea lead. 

Jones Bsos., Limited, Ayrton EoUiug Mills and Nail Works, Middlesborough-on- 
Tees. — Iron and steel boEer, bridge, ship, and merchantable sheets and plates ; 
iron and steel nails. ^ 

Kennedy’s Patent Watee Metee Company, Limited, Kilmarnock, Scotland. — 
Water meter model with glass cylinders ; sectional photograph. 

Kbee, Taeeuck and Co. — E namelled iron sheets for roofing. 

Eiekstall Foegb Co., Kirkstall Forge, Leeds. — Patent rolled shaftmg in iron 
and steel j best Yorkshire (Kirkstall) bar iron ; forgings of all descriptions 
in iron or steel ; Butler’s patent frictional coupling , patent mail axles ; 
Smith’s anvils (warranted). 

Kitson & Go., Leeds.— Tramway engmes. 

Kielbw and Co., Manchester. — Patent linen belting ; patent belting fasteners ; 
Asbestos packing ; Asbestos millboard. 

Laweenob & PoETBE. —Centrifugal pumps. 

Lee and Hunt, Arkwright Works, Nottingham. — Screw-cutting, sliding and 
surfacing lathes ; foot lathes ; planing, shaping, and drilling machines ; 
Arkwright combined engine and boiler. 

LeGeand and Sutclief, Magdala Works, BunhiE Eow, London.— Patent 
“ Abyssinia” tube weE and pumps, with improved driving apparatus. 

Lindsay (W. H.), Paddington Iron Works, 14, South Side, Paddington, Bassin, 
London. - Plooriug for road and radway bridges. 
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Llbwellin’s Patent Machine Company., Bristol and Grlasgow. — Time-clieck- 
ing machine for workmen. 

Lloyd and Lloyd, Albion Tube Works, Birmingham; and Coomb’s Wood 
Tube Works, Halesowen, near Birmingliam. — Wrought iron tubes and 
fittings. 

Loed (J, 0. AND W.), 143, Great Charles Street. Birmingham. — Iron safes; tea 
garden tools ; carriage lamps ; lanterns ; locks ; hardware, <&c, 

Loudon Beothees, III, Bothwell Street, and 80, Mams Street, Glasgow ; and 
156, Upper Thames Street, London. — Machine tools ; steam pumps ; mecha- 
nical fittings. 

Low (David) (c.o. Mes Bobeetson, George Street, Blairgowrie, Scotland). — 
Engmeers’ hand tools of cast steel. 

Macdeemott (Gloyee), Albert Iron Works, London. — Hand labor patent percus- 
sive rock perforator. 

Maceaelane (Waltbe) and Co., Saracen Eoundry, Glasgow.— Castings. 

MacLellan (P. and W.), Clutha Iron Works, Glasgow ; Cliief Offices and 
Warehouses, 129, Trongate, Glasgow; 7 and 8, Great Winchester Street, 
London. — ^Engineers’ topis (hand and machine) ; engineers’ and con- 
tractors’ furnishings ; steam fittings ; railway fittings ; chains ; rock drills ; 
iron roofing ; fish plates, &e. 

Maesdbn (H. E.), Soho Foundry, Leeds. — Stone breaker and ore crusher. 

Maeshall, Sons AND Co., Limited, Britannia Iron Works, Gainsborough; and 
Marshall’s Buildings, 79, Farringdon Eoad, London. — Fixed steam engines ; 
portable steam engines ; sawing machinery ; 8-H.P. loco multitubular boiler 
for tea gardens ; 10-H.P. portable engine with automatic expansion ; 4-H.P. 
portable engme;6-H.P. semi-portable steam engine; 6- H.P. vertical engine 
without boiler ; 2|-H.P. vertical engine and boiler complete ; No. 2 cir- 
cular saw bench ; No. 4 self-actmg circular saw bench. 

Massey (B. and S.), Openshaw, Manchester. — Steam hammer. 

MoIlweaith & Co., Glasgow. — Paulins and railway carnage roof coverings. 

McKenzie and Holland, Vulcan Iron Works, Worcester, England. — Working 
models iUustratmg the interlocking and workmg of pomts, signals, and 
level crossing gates on railways. 

Mills (Excrs. of the late James), Bredbury Steel Works, near Stockport. — Head- 
ed or plain steel keys, taper pins, and spht steel taper pins for locomotives. 

Milnees’ Safe Company, Limited, 28, Finsbury Pavement, London ; Phoenix 
Safe Works, and 8 Lord Street, Liverpool; and Market Steeet, Manchester. — 
Fire and burglar proof diamond and jewelry safes ; strong rooms ; safe 
deposits, &c. 

Monceiepe (John), North British Glass Works, Perth, Scotland. — ^Water 
gauge glasses for steam boilers. 

Mooee (Jno.) & Cd., Manchester. — Self-acting slide surfacing and screw-cutting 
gap lathe. 

Moeeton (H.) and Co., 90, Cannon Street, London. — The “Wallace” entrench- 
ing tools. 

Mumeoed (A. G.), Colchester. — Donkey pumps, deep-well 3-harrel pumps. 

Nasmyth, Wilson and Co., Limited, Bridgewater Foundry, Patricroft, near 
Manchester.— Steam engine for hydraulic presses; models of hydrauho 
presses ; steam hammer. 

Nettlbfolds, Limited, Birmingham; and Wellington, Salop. — Bar and rod iron; 
rolled and drawn fencing wire ; fencing staples ; wire nails, &c. 

Nbwall (E. S.) and Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne. — W ire ropes ; hghtnmg conductors ; 
iron, steel, and copper cores. 

Newland (E.) & Co., Coventry. — Horizontal high pressure steam engines, 

Newton (C.) and Co., Coventry.— Steam engines. 

Owens (J.) & Co., London, — Treble brass barrel pump with engine frame ; 
double brass pump for hand power. 

“ Patent Nut and Bolt Company, Limited, London Works, near Birmingham ; 
Stour Valley Works, West Bromwich Cwm Bran Works, Blast Furnaces 
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and Colliery, near Newport, MonmoutlisMre. — Bolts; nuts; rivets; coacli 
screws ; wasliers ; telegrapluc iron work ; set screws, &c. 

Patent Team-Matebials Co., Limited, 3, Westminster Chambers, West- 
minster, London. — Models of permanent way for street tramways and light 
railways, “ channel rad ” system. 

Patterson & Coopeb, London — Electrical and telephonic appliances. 

Peace (W. K. and 0.), Eagle Works, Sheffield.— Edes ; steel; edge tools; 
hammers ; engineers’ tools. 

Pearson and Enowees Goad and Iron Co., Limited (The), Dallam and 
Bewsey Iron Works, Warrington; Spring, Inee Had, and Hindley Hall 
Codienes, Wigan-r-Bars, hoops, sheets, plates, and wire rods in iron and 
steel; general engineering work. 

Penman & Go , Glasgow. — Lancashire and Cornish steam boilers. 

Penntcooe Patent Gdazing and Enginebbing Company, Limited., 58, 
Benfield Street, Glasgow, and 57, Chancery Lane, London. — Patent system 
of glazing without putty. 

Peeks (J.) and Sons, Monmore Green Works, Wolverhampton. — Edge tools ; 
pickaxes ; spades ; shovels ; axes ; adzes ; railway tools. 

Playee (W. J . J ), Lionel Street, Birmingham. — Forging hammer, bench 
planishing hammer. 

Pollock and MacNab, Britannia Iron Works, Hyde, near Manchester. — Lathes ; 
driUing machines. 

PoTTEE (J. W.).— Wire gauges. 

Peice (Geoege), Cleveland Safe and Iron Works, Wolverhampton.— Steel and 
iron safes and locks, 

Peibstman Beos., 52, Queen Victoria Street, London. — Dredger, excavator, and 
elevator. 

Pulsometee Engineering Company, London.— Pulsometer pumps, 

Bamsden, Camm and Co., Brighouse, Yorkshire. — Iron and steel wire, telegraph 
and telephone wire. 

Eansomes, Sims and Jbeeeies, Limited, Ipswich and London.— Portable steam 
engine arranged for straw fuel. 

Bawson Beos., Carver Street, Sheffield— Tools. 

Beading Iron Woeks, Limited, Beading. — Steam engine and nozzle boiler, 
bullock gears, wrought-iron split pulleys. 

Beynolds (F. W.) and Go., Acorn Works, Blaokfriars, London,— Machinery for 
wood working, &e., engines. 

Beynolds (John) and Sons, “ Crown ” Cut Hail Works, Birmingham. — Cut nails 
and tacks. 

Bichabds and Atkinson, Bank Street, Boyal Exchange, Manchester, — Light 
wood working machinery. 

Eichaed (Theo ) AND Co. —Lamps, edge tools, &e. 

Eosey & Co,, Lincoln.— 20-H.P. and 10-H,P. portable engines; 4-H.P, 
vertical engine boiler ; single corn grinding* mill, improved double blast; 
patent iron-trained thrashing machine. 

Eobinson (Thomas) and Son, Limited, Eoehdale. — Wood-cutting machinery ; 
steam engine. ’ 

Bussell (John) and Co , Limited, 145, Queen Victoria Street, London.— Tubes 
for boilers, chandeliers and gas fittings, gun metal cocks, valves, and sani- 
tary brass goods. 

Euston, Peoctoe, and Co., Sheaf Iron Works, Lincoln. — Portable engines, semi- 
fixed compound engine, horizontal engine,, centrifugal pumps, saw bench 
w.ith boring table. 

Bylands Brothers, Limited, Warrington.— Wire manufactures. 

ScH,^FEE AND Budenbeeg, 1, South Gate Manchester.— Valves, injectors, 

Scott Brothers, West Mount Iron Worts, Halifax.— Self-acting sliding-, sur- 
facing, and screw-cntting lathe, vertical pillar drilling machine, power^jeared 
slotting machine, single standard steam hammer. 
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Shanks (Alexander) and Sons, Dens Iron Works, Arbroath, Scotland, and 27, 
Leadenball Street, London. — Steam engines and boilers. 

Shaep, Stewart and Co , Limited, Manchester. — Machine tools, 

Sheldon (Edward) & Co., Canon Foundry, Deepfield.— Safes, 

Sinclair (James), 104, Leadenball Street, London j and Cathedral Steps, Man- 
chester. — Chemical fire engines, &c. 

Skidmore (H. P.), Atlas Tube Works, Netherton, near Dudley. — Tubes and 
fittings for gas, steam, water boiler locomotives and sanitary purposes, 
stocks, taps, dies, and other smiths’ tools 

Smith (George) and Co., Sun Foimdry, Gla-sgow. — ^Art metal work, iron foundry, 
architectural and sanitary engineering work. 

Smith and McLean, Clyde Galvanising Works, Govan Eoad, Glasgow; 
Gartcosh Polling Mills, near Coatbridge, Scotland. — Galvanised corru- 
gated iron. 

Soebt(I), now Turner, Naylor, and Mabples, The Northern Tool Works, 
Sheffield. — Edge tools, engineers’ tools, joiners’ tools, planes, hammers, &c. 

Sorry (Eobert) and Sons, Sheffield.— Saws, edge tools, steel files, joiners’ 
tools, &c. 

Stipe (James) and Sons, London Pottery, Lambeth, London. — ^Battery jars and 
telegraph insulators of all kinds in vitrified stoneware ; also porous cells, 
cylinders and plates of varying degrees of resistance (porosity) to suit every 
kmd of battery. 

Storer (Isaac) & Sons, Knott Mill, Manchester— Finished brass work. 

Storey (J ), Son, Pollock and McNab. — Brass fittings ; lathes ; drilling machines. 

Tann (John), 11, Newgate Street, London.— Fire and buiglar resistmg safes; 
looks, latches ; cash, deed, and despatch boxes. 

Taylor Brothers, Adelaide Works, Sheffield.— Saws, files, steel, tools for 
wood-working, and paper-making machinery; sugarcane knives, chaff kmves ; 
saw-mill requisites, &o. Specialities : patent perforated saws, guide-lined 
circular and other improved saws. 

Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, Limited, Offices, 38, Old 
Broad Street, London ; Manufactories, Wharf Bead and City Road, and East 
Greenwich. — Submarine telegraph cable ; gutta percha manufactures. 

Thompson AND Co., 85, Gracechurch Street, London. — Patent ship sheathing; 
enamel roofing. * 

Thomson (T. E.) & Co., 9, Esplanade Row, Calcutta. — Easton and Anderson’s 
- patent 8 and 10-inch Appold centrifugal pumps. The 10-inch pump driven 
by a Clayton Shufctleworth’s 8-H. P. patent portable steam engine works the 
waterfall at the tank south of the museum. Tangye’s “ Special” direct acting 
steam pump with vertical cross tube boiler. Wilcox and Gibbs’ automatic 
silent sewing maeffines. Joiners’ and carpenters’ tools, edge tools, Lanca- 
shire tools ; mining tools, files, spring balances and weighing appliances ; 
door locks and latches with furniture ; amateur’s turning lathe and fret 
machine. 

Thomson, Sterne & Co., Glasgow. — Emery tool grinder. 

Thwaites Brothers (late Thwaites and Caebutt), Vulcan Iron Works, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. — Steam hammers, engines, Root’s patent blower and exhaus- 
ter, blacksmith’s fire; “Vulcan” portable forge, &c. 

Turner (E. R. & F.), St. Peter’s Ironworks, Ipswich. — Vertical engine and boiler ; 
corn-grinding mills and corn seed and malt crushers. 

Turner, Naylor and Mabples (late Sobby and Turner), The Northern Tool 
Works, Sheffield, — Edge tools, engmeers’ tools, joiners’ tools ; planes, 
hammers, &c., stocks and dyes. 

Tyler (Hayward) and Company, 84 and 85, Upper Whitecross Street, London. — 
Fire fittings, pumps as supplied to the prmcipal Indian railways, engine 
and boiler ; general brasswork for houses. 

Tylor (J ) AND Sons, 2, Newgate Street, London. — Diving apparatus, hot air 
engines, electric lighting, pumps, fire-engines, brass and gun metal valves 
and fittings, water meters, &c. 
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Cyzack (Samuel) and Co., Monliweamoutli Iron Works, Sunderlaad — Manu- 
factured iron for shipbuilding, engineering, and other purposes. 

United Asbestos Company, Limited, London. — Patent woven Asbestos ; speci- 
mens of Asbestos millboard for making all kinds of steam, water and air joints. 

Walsh, Lovett and Co., Birmmgbam, Sheffield, and London ; and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta. — Boilers and engines, bridges, sections of rolled girders, 
smiths’ forges. Boot’s blower, bellows, stocks and dies, bftmg tackle, mill 
furnishings, iron safes. 

Waenee (John) and Sons, Crescent Foundry, Cripplegate, London; and Foundry 
Works, Walton-on-Naze, Essex. — Hydraulic and pumping machinery, steam 
engines, wind mills, cattle gears. 

West Cumbeeland Ieon and Steed Company, Limited, Workington. — Materials 
used and products obtained in the manufacture of Bessemer pig iron ; 
Spiegleisen ; steel rails ; plates ; steel castings. 

Wheelee and Wilson, London. — Sewing maemnes. 

Whiteceoss Wiee and Ieon Company, Limited. Warrington, Lancashire. — 
Galvamsed wire, rolled and drawn iron and steel wires, telegraph and 
telephone wires, galvamsed stand, &c. 

Whitehead (John) and Co., Albert Works, Preston. — Lever press for bricks and 
tiles. 

Whitbhousb and Co., Tipton Hall Works, Tipton, Staffordshire, — Anchors, 
chains, galvamsed sheets, lubricators, &c. 

Whitfield (F ) & Co (Proprietors of the Sicker Safe Co ), Viaduct Works, 
Oxford Street, Birmingham. — The “Sicker” and other safes. 

Wilson (A.) & Co., London. — No. 4, 8, 10, Yauxhall steam donkey pumps ; 
Excelsior steam pump ; 3 pumps. 

Witt (Geoege Pawsey), 30, Mark Lane, London. — Steam engines ; boilers. 

Yates (John) & Co., Pritchett Street Works, Birmingham, and Exchange 
Works, Aston Manor, Birmingham. — Edge tools, plantation hoes, axes, adzes, 
picks, hatchets, matchets, cast steel forks, spades, shovels, trowels, angers, 
plane, irons, hammers, carpenters’ tools, ship scrapers, caulking irons. 

Navigation. 

Beethon Boat CompBty, Limited, Aldersgate Street, London ; Works, Eomsey, 
Hants. — Folding portable boats and lifeboats. 

Thomson (J. & J.), Glasgow — Gladstone, Wyllie & Co., Calcutta, Agents to the 
“ City ” Line Steamers. A model of the engines of the S.S. “ City of 
Calcutta,” 3,826 tons register, 4(X) feet long, budt by C. Cornell & Co., 
Glasgow, in 1881 and of S.S. “ City of Cambridge.^” Owners, G. Smith & 
Sons, Glasgow." 

Geeen (F ) & Co , 13, Fenchnrch Avenue, London. — Model of ship. 

Hendeeson Beothees, Union Street, Glasgow.— Model of S.S. “ City of Glas- 
gow.” 

Smith (Geoege) & Co., Sun Foundry, Glasgow.— Model of S.S. “City of 
Calcutta.” 

Yaeeow & Co., Isle of Dogs, Poplar, London.— Steamer for Indian river navi- 
gation (model and designs). 

Caeeiages, Vehicles, &c. 

Adams and Eichaeds, Bridge Street, Wednesbury. — Coach and waggon axles, 
springs and holts. 

Atkinson & hniLiPsoN, Northumberland Carriage Manufactory, 27, Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Carnage and harness. 

Beistol Waggon Woeks Co., Limited, Bristol.— “ Prince of Wales” Croydon 
car, Parisian phaeton. 

Doventey M achinists’ Co., Limited, Coventry. — Bicycles ; tricycles. 

diLLMAN, Heebeet & OooPEE, Premier Works, Coventry. — Bicycles j tricycles. 
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Howes & Buelet, Bishop Street, Birmingham. — Patent hidden socket carriage 
lamps. 

Maeshall, Sandees & Co., Aston Coach Iron Worts, Wharf Eoad, Birmingham 
— G-eneral coach ironware. 

Maeston (John) & Co., Bradford Street, Birmingham — patent imperial bi-ou 
gham “ hansom ” cab. 

Matnaed, Haeeis&Co., 126 and 127, Leadenhall Street, London. — Bicycles, 
tricycles. 

McEwen & Co., Abbey Eoad Works, Stirling, Scotland — Perambulators; 
bed chairs. 

McISahght & Smith, Worcester, Liverpool, and 10, Park Lane, London.— 
Landaus ; harness. 

Neale (James) and Son, 68, Graham Street, Birmingham. — Carriage lamps ; 
coach furniture. 

Offoed (J oseph) & Sons, 67, George Street, Portman Square, London. — Landau, 
Victoria. 

Eogees (Heney), Sons & Co., Wolverhampton. — Carriage axles and springs. 

Ehckee (M. D.) & Co., Letchford Buildings, Bethnal Green, London. — Bicycles ; 
tricycles. 

Selby (Feedeeic) & Co., Longmore Street Works, Birmingham. — Carriage and 
cart axles; springs, ironwork, '-ai-nage lamps; general coacl|^goods in metal. 

Singee & Co., Coventry, — Bicycles and tricycles. 

Spaekbeook Manhfaotheing Co., Limited.— Coventry tricycles. 

Thomson (T. E.) & Co., 9, Esplanade Kow, Calcutta.— Eudge’s bicycles and 
tricycles. 

Vezey & Co., Batb, Somersetshire.— Victoria, with patent self-acting hood, 
stanhope phaeton with shifting head ; dog cart, with patent fulcrum to 
avoid knee motion. 


Peinting and Papee Machineet. 

« 

Figoins (V. & J.), Clerkenwell, London.— Printing type. 

Geeenwood & Batley, Albion Works, Leeds.— Sun patent platen printing 
machine. 

Hopkinson & Cope, London. — Super-royal genuine Albion printing press, fitted 
ready for use ; a 20 inch treadle perfecting machme ; super-royal cylindrical 
ink table with roller and mould con^lete. 

Ullmees (Feedeeick), Cross Street, Farringdon Eoad, London.— Priuting and 
paper cutting machinery, 

WiNSTONE (B.) Sons, London. — A lithographic presg fitted with stone and 
' material ready foj* use, ^ 

Spinning, Weaving, Leathee Machineey. 

Aveey (W & T.), London and Birmingham. — Weighing machines for chemical 
works, tanneries, and hide and skin markets. 

Dickinson (William) & Sons, Phoenix Iron Works, Blackburn.— Weaving 
machinery. 

Haeding (T. B.) and Son, Tower Works, Leeds. — Wood, lags and filleting for 
jute cards and cotton waste openers, (fee., steel pins for cards, gills, and 
hackles, counters and speed indicators for engines and other machinery. 

Hhxham & Beowns, Exeter. — Tanners’ machinery; belt -making machinery. 

Ievtne & Sellees, Preston and Liverpool. — Bobbins and shuttles used in 
spinnmg and weaving cotton, flax, silk, wool, &c. 

Law (Samuel) & Sons, Moorland Mills, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire.— Cottou, 
woollen, and silk card clothing, general null furnishing. 

Moliniee (Chaeles) & Co,, Limited, 52, St. Mary Axe, London. — Machinery 
for dressing and manufacturing leather. 

Rawlings (S-) & Son, South Parade Works, Fxome, Somersetshire. — Card clothing, 
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WiisoN Brothees, Cornliolrae Mills, Tadmorden, and 14, Market Plaee, 
Manchester.— Bobbins, tubes, and skewers, for spinning and manufactur- 
ing cotton and other fibres. 

Feebzino, Botthno, Soda Watee Machineet. 

Atmospheeic Chiten Company, 119, IT ew Bond Street, London. — Ice freezing 
machines and refrigerators. 

Baenettand Foster, “ JNiagara” Works, 26, Eagle Wharf Eoad, London. — 
Soda water machines, filling machines, patent bottles, sypihon bottles. 

Beatbt and Hinchliepb, Sandford Street, Ancoats, Manchester. — Soda water 
machinery and appbances, bottling machines, packing cases. 

Bbitish Syphon Manueactueing Company (Eugster and Koertgen, Pro- 
prietors), 2, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, London, — Syphons and 
seltzogenes. 

Gieeaed Patent Freezing Co. — One 9,000-feet cold air ice-making niacliine 
with ice chamber complete. 

Hail (I. and E.), 23, St. Swithin’s Lane, London. — Cold air machine for pre- 
serving food on passenger ships. 

Haywoeth (James), Yictona Works, Farnworth, near Manchester. — Hayworth's 
patent revolting archimedian and radial screw ventilators. 

PiGGOTT (T.) &TIo., Birmingham. — Ice-making machinery, ether principle, 

ScHEEiBBE (Feedeeick William), 5, Bond Court, Walbrook, London. — Metallic 
capsules, tinfoil, capsuling machines, corking machines. 

Ttlee (Hayward) and Company, 84 and 85, Upper Whitecross Street, London. — 
Machinery for making and bottling soda and other serated waters, &o. 

Tyloe (J.) and Sons, 2, Hewgate Street, London. — Soda water machinery, 
diving apparatus ; hob air engines, pumps and well engines, fire-engines, 
fittings for waterworks, mams, brass and gnn metal valves, patent water 
meters, patent automatic waste-detecting and registering water meters. 

Walsh, Loyett and Co., Birmingham, Sheffield, and London, and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta '-lee-making machinery. ** 

West (H. and Co., Southwark Budge Road, London. — Ice-maldng machine 


Means oe peoditcing Aetipicial Light, Fieb-bngines, &c. 

Ewart (John).— M eans of producing artificial light. 

Haepee and Mooees, Lower Delph Fire Clay and Brick Works, Stourbridge.— 
Gas retorts, fire bricks, fire clays, plumbago, and fire clay crucibles &c 

Haeeison (Geoegb Einq), The Lye Fire Clay and Brick Works, Stourbndge — 
Retorts, ovens, toicks, &c., used in gas making. »■ ® 

Mdllee (H. L.), Mary Ann Street, Birmingham.— “ Alpha " gas-makino- 
machine, 

Pennycook Patent Glazing and Engineering Co., Lim:ited, 68, Eenfield 
Street, Glasgow, and 57, Chancery Lane, London,— Patent system of glazin<^ 
without putty. f o 

Eichaed (Theo.) & Co. — Lamps, &c. 

Rose, Downs and Thomson. Old Foundry, HuU.-Small oil mill with engine. 

Spong and Co., 249, HighHolborn, London. — Pneumatic fire extin cruisher. 

^ engine pump with hose^and couplings 

^NGTE Bros., London.— Holman’s portable fire engine and pump complete 

Waenee (.1.) & Son, Crescent Foundry, Cnpplegate, London.— Fire engines 
water temperator. 


Asms, Ammunition, &c. 

Elky Biothses, limraD, 364. Sra^fs Inn Eond, tondon.-Ammunition, sporting 
and military cartridges, percussion caps, gun waddings sporting 
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Gibbs (Geoege), 29, Corn Street, Bristol — First hammerless gun invented. 

Geeenee (W. W.), St Mary’s Works, Birmingliam. — Guns and rifles. 

Hall (John) and Sons, 79, Cannon Street, London. — Gunpowder. 

Hbnet (Alexandee), 12, Soutk. Saint Andrew Street, Edinlburgli, and 118, Pall 
Mall, London.— Sporting guns and rifles, military and target rifles, 
pistols, &o. 

Hollis (Isaac) AND Sons, 6 to 11, Weaman Bow, St. Mary’s Sq[uare, Birming- 
kam.. — Bifles, guns, revolvers. 

Holland and Holland, 98, Hew Bond Street, London.—Sporting guns and 
rifles. 

Jambs (Enos) & Co., Loveday Street, St. Mary’s Square, Birmingkam. — Guns, 
rifles. 

JoicB (Frederick) and Co., 57, Upper Thames Street, London and Waltham. — 
Sporting ammunition. 

Kennall Gunpowder Company, Kentfall Vale, Penrkyn, Cornwall.— Gun- 
powder in its several stages of manufacture. 

Eeee (James), 118, Queen Victoria Street, London. — Arms. 

Etnoch and Co., Lion Works, Witton, near Birmingham. Dep6ts 7 & 9, St, 
Bride’s Street, Ludgate Circus, London, and 14, Wkittall Street, Birmingham. 
Bolling Mills, Water Street, Birmingham. Agency in Calcutta, Bentiers 
and Co., 5, Mission Eow, in jBomhay, Heptoola, Sbaik, Adams <& Co., 6, 
Apollo Street, lort. — Military and sporting ammunition. 

Lancastee (Aleeed), 27, South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, London,— 
Sporting guns and rifles, patent automatic cartridge -extracting and hammer- 
less guns, &o. 

Lancastee (Ohaeles), 151, Hew Bond Street, London. — Guns, rifles, pistols. 

Lewis (G. E ), 32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham.— Bifles, guns, 
implements, revolvers, air canes, &c. 

Newcastle Chilled Shot Co., Limited, Gateshead-on-Tyne.— Chilled shot, 
chilled bullets. 

PiGOTJ, Wilks and Laweence, Limited, 2, Queen Victoria Street, London j 
Works, Dartford, Kent, and Battle Sussex.— Gunpowder of all descriptions. 

PijEDEY (Jambs) and Sons, Audley House, South Audley Street, London. — 
Sporting guns and rifles, new rebounding hammerless gun, &o. 

Eeillt, E. M., & Co., 16, Hew OxEord Street, and 277, Oxford Street, London, 
and Eue Scribe, Pans.— Sporting guns and rifles ; revolvers, gun cases and 
apparatus. 

Walsh Lovett <& Co., Birmingham, Sheffield, and London; and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta.— Sporting guns and rifles. 

Weblt (P.) & Son, Birmingham — Fire-arms. 

Westlet IlicHAEDS^& Co., Londou and Birmingham. — Guns, rifles, and cart- 
ridges. ' 


sectioh h.— food peoducts. 


Classes CX to CXXXVI. 


Peovisions. 

Beown & PoLSON, Queen Victoria Street, London; and Paisley.— Corn flour. 
Bush (W. J.) & Co., 20—23, Artillery Lane, Bishopsgate Street, London. — Fruit 
essences ; extracts. 

Cannon (B.) & Co., Lincoln.— Gelatine powder. 

Caee & Co., Carlisle. — Biscuits. 

Clancht (F. J.), Cork, Ireland.— Butter (red star brand). 
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OiiAEEE (W G.) & Sons, Anchor Patent Biscuit Worts, Limehouse, London. — 
BufEalo meat biscuits for dogs ; pheasant meal ; prepared poultry meal ; ship 
biscuits ; army biscuits. 

CoEBETT (John), iVI.P., Stroke Prior Salt Worts, Worcestershire. — Salt for pro* 
vision curing, table, and dairy purposes. 

Ctteeie & Co., Paisley, Scotland.-—" Glenfield ” corn flour. 

Edgae (J.) & Co., Deal, Kent. — Tinned sprats and mackerel in oil; tinned 
vegetables. 

Edmunds (J.), London.— Sauces. 

Evans, Sons & Co., 66, Hanover Street, Liverpool (Evans, Lescher and Webb, 60, 
Bartholomew Close, London). — ^Lime fruit juice and preparations ; and 
Conroy’s malt coffee. 

Fet (J. S.) & Sons, Bristol and London. — Chocolate; cocoa. 

Gideon (John) & Co., Leith, Scotland. — Preserved provisions. 

Geimbde & Co., Cumberliind Market, London. — ^Vinegar. 

Hemingway (S.) & Co., Trafalgar Street, Bradford. — Baking powder. 

Keillee (James) & Son, Dundee and London. — Confectionery ; marmalade ; jams ; 
table jellies ; bottled fruits. 

Mackenzie & Mackenzie, 22, Earl Grey Street, Edinburgh. — Biscuits, 

Maconoceie Beos., Eaglan Works, Lowestoft. — ^Preserved provisions. 

MagYitie (E), Edinburgh. — Oatcakes; shortbread. 

Maeseadi & Co., Spring Garden Works, Aberdeen. — Preserved meats; soups: 
fish. &c. ’ > 

Methuen (James) & Ccf., Leith, Scotland. — Preserved fish in tins. 

Moie (John) & Son, Limited, 148, Leadenhall Street, London.— Preserved meats 
and soups ; essences and extracts ; preserved fresh fish, dried fish, salted fish; 
preserved fruits in syrup ; jams, jellies, marmalade, condiments, pickles, &e. 

Moethbm Pebseeved Buttee Co. — Preserved butter. 

Nestle (Henei), 9, Snow Hill, London, — Milk food for infants ; condensed 
Swiss milk. 

OsBOENE (Chaeles) & Co., Loudou. — Yinegar. 

Peevbt (C.) & Co. (late Chollet & Co.), 134, Fenchurch Street, London. — Dried 
• and compressed vegetables ; condensed soups. 

SiBEEiAN Packing Co., London.-— Tmned tongues ; tinned fish. 

SooiETE Gbneeale db Peoduits Alimentaiees, 23, Rue Richer, Paris ; and 101 
Leadenhall Street, London. — Preserved butter ; sardines in oil ; preserved 
vegetables. 

Stollweeck Beothees, Cologne, and 145, Cannon Street, London.— Chocolate ; 
confectionery. 

Symington (Thos) & Co., Edinburgh. — ^Essence of coffee. 

Symington (W) & Co., Bowden Steam Mills, Market, Harborough.— Pea flour; 
pea soup : Egyptian food ; dandelion coffee. ’ 

Teiee, Mayee & Co., 47, High Street, Borough, London. — Glucose ; saccharines • 
hops. ’ 

Tulloch (William) & Son, London. — Cocoa; chocolate; nectar; jams; jellies* 
confectionery ; timed fruits ; table jellies ; bottled fruits ; pickle. 

Webb (Jubal), 73, High Street, Kensmgton, London.— Cheese and hams specially 
selected for exportation. 


Wine, Spieit, Beee, &c. 

^^"tched Friars, London.— Sparkling saumur 
Aitken (James) & Co., Palkirk.— Beer. 

So«a Exchange Place, 

Booth & Co., London. — Old Tom gin. 

Camuset (Jules) Great Tower Street, London.- Champagne wine. 

Cathcaet (G. & E.), Ayr, Scotland.— Old Scotch whisky (“Carnck Blend”!. 
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Coates (D.) & Co., Plymouth. — Plymouth giu. 

CocKBUEN & Co., Leith.—Very old Higliland whisky, “ extra finest wliisky/’ _ 

CoEELLi. (A. H.) & Co., Lisbon Buildings, Victoria Street, Liverpool.— Irish whisky 
(H Thomson & Co.), Scotch whisky (Bob. Brown), Champagne (Jules 

Camuset). 

CxjTLEE, Palmee & Co., 3a, Wew London Street, London; and Calcutta.— Wines ; 
spirits ; cordials. 

Dunville & Co., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast, Ireland. — Old Irish 
whisky. 

Palknee (Feancis), 83, Grafton Street, Dublin ; and Charing Cross, London. — ■ 
Irish whisky. 

Field, Sons & Co., 28, Mincing Lane, London. — Spirits ; liqueurs. 

Foed (William & SoNi, Leith, Scotland. — Scotch whisky (blended), “Collie,” 
“ Castle ” and “ Ruby ” brands. 

Gilbey (W. & A.), Oxford Street, London. — Wines ; spirits. 

Geant (Thomas), Maidstone, Kent. — Morelia cherry brandy. 

Geieein (T. P.) & Co., London.— Sparkling ale. 

Gullivee (Samuel) & Co., Aylesbury — Whisky curacoa. 

Gutibeeez, Flugel & Co., 26 and 28, Mark Lane, London ; and J erez de la Fron- 
tera, Spain. — Sherry. 

Hanson, Son, Evison, & Baetee, Botolph Lane, London . — “ Peatmoor ” Scotch 
whiskey. 

Hedges & Butlee, Chief oMce, 156, Regent Street, London ; Bonded Stores, 
Crescent Vault, London Docks ; Branch Office, 30, King’s Road, Brighton; 
Shipping Cellars, Jerez dela Frontera (Spam). — Wines and spirits. 

Holland & Co., Deptford Distillery, London. — Gin. 

Ind, Coope & Co., Burton-on- Trent, Staffordshire ; and Romford, Essex. — India' 
pale ale and Romford light bitter beer in bottles. 

Kiekee, Geeee & Co., Belfast and Glasgow. — Irish whisky ; “ Lochdhu” Scotch 
whisky. 

Mackat (a. & B.), Glasgow. — Glenfalloch whisky. 

Mackie& Co., 6, Dixon Street, Glasgow. — Whisky. 

Maignen & Co., 22 and 23, Great Tower Street, London. — Sparkling sauterno. 

Mathew (Richaed) & Co., 92 and 94, Albany Street, London.— “ Carlton ” whisky, 

Millee (A.) & Co. — Irish whisky. 

Muedoch (A.) & Co,, Glasgow. — Fine old Highland whisky. 

Mullee (Ande.) (per D. W. Maclachlan & Co., 41, Seething Lane, London) ; 
Bremen, Germany. — Lager beer. 

Pbeinet et eils, Reims, France (per London House, Juehu Baenett & Son, 
36, Mark Lane, London). — Champagne. 

PoETEE (Robebt) & Co., 77 and 79, Pancras Road, London. — Bottled ale (Bass & 
Co.’s) ; stout (Guinness & Co.’s) ; cider (apple brand). 

Robinson, Moeeison & Go., 103, Clive Street, Calcutta, — Anot’s Freres cognac 
brandy, Barnett Fils cognac brandy, Nolet’s Holland “ Signet” gin, monogram 
gin, aromatic schnapps. 

Sell (De) & Co. London. — Whisky ; brandy. 

SiEGEET (De. J. G. B.) & Sons, Port of Spain, Trinidad, West Indies (per 
Kuhnee, Hendschel & Go.) 145, Cannon Street, London).— Angostura 
hitters. 

Slatee, Rodgee & Go., 80, James Watt Street, Glasgow.— Old Scotch whisky 
(“ thistle blend).” 

Smith & Gibb, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester.— Highland malt whisky 
(“ Argyle and the Isles ”). 

Symons (John) & Co., The Plains, Totnes, Devon ; and Ratcliff Cross, London. — 
Cider (“Symonia”) champagne and moselle wines (“Symonia” brand). 

Tennbnt (J. & R ), Well-Park Brewery — Pale ale, stout. 

Thomson (D. J.) & Co., St. Anthony’s Distillery, Leith. Old Tom. 

Tuenbull & Wood, 26, West Grainger Street, Hewcastle-on-iyne.— The 
“ Glen ” whisky (blend of old Highland whibkie.s). 
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UsHEU (Andbew) & Co., West JN'icolson Street, Edinburgli.— “ Old vatted 
Glenlivet " wMsky. • 

Vannak (A. & K.).— Old Highland whisky. 

VAtraariu-- Jones (E.), 17, Water Lane, London; and 63, West Eegent Street, 
Glasgow. — Whisky (the well known “ O.I.G. ” Scotch whisky, &e.) ; gin ; 
rum ; liqueurs, &c. 

ViTiUi (Egidio), 5 and 6, Great Winchester Street Buddings, London and Sondrio, 
Italy, — Italid!n wines, Italian sparkling wines ; vino vermouth di Torino. 

Wachtee & Co., 72, Mark Lane, London ; and Epernay, France, — Champagne 
(“ Hoyal Charter ” brand). 

Watkins (John), Hereford.— Cyder and perry. 

Whig-ht & Geeig, 90, West Campbell Street, Glasgow. — “ Roderick Dhn ” old 
Higbland whisky. 


Essences, .Abated Watebs, Slq, 

Baenett & Fostee, “ Niagara *’ Works, 26, Eagle Wharf Road, London, — 
Ingredients, essences, flavourings, &c., for aerated waters. 

Beatbt & Hinchlifpb, Sandford Street, Aneoats, Manchester.— Essences and 
extracts for making aerated waters ; ginger ale ; lemonade ; fruit syrups, 
&c. 

Bhegotne, Bhebeidges, Ctbaix, and Faeeies, 16, Coleman Street, London.— 
Essences. 

Oanteeix & Oocseane, Dublin and Belfast. — .ZErated waters; natural waters ; 
aromatic ginger ale ; Sparking Monstserrat; “ Club Soda,” &c. 

OoEET (War.) & Co., Belfast iErated Water Works, Cromac Springs, Belfast, 
Ireland. Mineral and aerated waters ; patent recarbonated fluid magnesia ; 
concentrated lemon syrup, See. 

Gtodivee (SAaiTTBt)_& Co., Aylesbury. — Mineral and aerated waters. 

Howaed & Sons, City Mills, Stratford, Essex. — Chemicals for soda water manu- 
facturers ; citric acid ; bicarbonate of soda ; bicarbonate of potash ; pure 
chloride of sodium. 

Loeeikee & Co,, 42 & 44, Hargrave Park Road, London. — Essences, syrups and 
cordials. 

Boss (W. A.) & Co., Belfast, Ireland. — “ Royal Belfast ” ginger ale and other 
ffirated non-alcoholic drinks. 

Skinnee (Thomas) & Co., Exeter. — Phosphodone ; orange champagne. 

Summbes (Wm ) & Co., Milk Street, Bristol — .ZErated, mineral and other waters. 

Thomson _(D. J.) A Co., St, Anthony’s Distillery, Leith, Scotland. — British wines ; 
lime juice cordial ; liqueurs ; oran^ bitters ; Old Tom ginr 

Weight (Feank), 27, Merton Road, Rensington, London. — Unfermented wines ; 
fruit essences , syrups, &c, 

Teatman & Co., 119, New Bond Street, London. — Granulated flavouring essence. 
Com-flour, yeast, custard, egg, and pudding powders. 


SECTION I.— AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Classes CXXXVH to CXLEI. 

Baix (W.) and Son, Rothwell. — Four iron ploughs — 2 jara, 2 Hindoo. 

Caetee (James) AND Co , 237 and 2,88, High Holhorn, London.— English home. 

grown seeds for the Indian markets in hermetically sealed boxes. 

Dototon and Co,, LanJheth, London. — Channel pipes and copings for sewer con- 
duits used in irrigation, sluice valves for the same, garden edging, vases ter. 
minals, fountains, &c. 
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Dufpield AND Jamus, Alexander Stamping Works, Moiimer Lane, WiUenhall. — 
Solid-eyed hoes, hammers, &c. 

Eagle Edge Tool Company, Wolverhampton. — Plantation hoes, spades, shovels 
&c. 


Edwards (William) and Son, Griffin Works, Wolverhampton, and 27 and 28, King 
William Street, London Bridge, London. — Plantation hoes, spades, shovels, 
edge tools, hammers, axes, adzes, pickaxes, contractors’ tools, estate tools, 
mining tools. 

Farmer, Eobey, Brown & Co., Limited, Trent Foundry, Gainsborough.— Agri- 
cultural machinery. 

Fowler (John) and Co., Steam Plough and Locomotive Works, Leeds ; and 28, 
Cornhill, London. — Two 10-HP. compound ploughing engines and implements 


usca in cuiuvaiion. ^ , _ . , „ , 

Garrett (hicHARD) and Sons, Leiston Works, Leiston, Suffolk.— Agricultural 
machinery. 

Hadeield’s Steel Foundry Company, Hecln Steel Casting Works, Attcrcliffe, 
Sheffield.— Steel castings for parts of agricultural machinery, such as shares, 
skiies, traction engine, gearing, &c. ^ , , , . , , , . 

Hardy Patent Pick: Co., Limited, Sheffield. — Agricultural and plantation 

Johnston Harvester Company (The), 1 and 2, Chiswell Street, London.— Self-rak- 


ing reaping maciiine. 

Linley (S, and E.), Plougli Works, Sheffield. —Scytkes, machine knives, and other 
agricultural tools. 

Oakshott (Edward George) and Co , Reading.— Seed corn. 

Packard (E.) and Co., Ipswich, and 155, Fenchurch Street, London.— Concen- 
trated superhosphates and other artificial mamores, patent sohd phosphoric 

Perks (J.) and Sons, Monmore Green Works, Wolverhampton. — Tea garden plan- 

EansSS, Head and Jeeeries, Ipswich.- One Indian plough ; 1 lightwood and 


EichaIds ^(^eophilus) and Co., Oozells Street, Birmingham.— Implements 
and tools used lu tea cultivation. _ , ^ i 

Samuelson and Co , Britannia Works, Banbury, Oxon.— Self-delivery reaping 
machines, manual delivery reaping-machines, grass-mowmg machines, lawn- 

SAYNORrCooK AND RiDAL, Sheffield.— Horticultural implements and appliances. 
SoRBY (Robert) and Sons, Sheffield.— Horticultural tools; plantation tools. 


Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Seeds, models of vegetables, agricultural roots, po- 
tatoes, &c., specimen boxes containing collections of vegetable seeds and 
flower seeds suitable for the various climates of India, China, and the East, 
packed by the exhibitors’ new system. , r. . 

Swindell & Co., Withymore Works, Dudley —Makers of the real Griffin hoe ; 
edge tools of all kinds. - 

Taylor Brothers, Adelaide Works, Sheffield.— Chaff and sugarcane kmves ; 

Thomson^(T E.) & Co., 9, Esplanade Row, Calcutta.— Coalbrook Dale Co.’s 
entrance' gates and fountain. Fountain shewn in play. Howard’s ploughs, 
harrows, ryots’ tillage implements. Agricultural and horticultural tools and 

War^^r*^(J.)^&^Sons, Crescent Foundry, Cripplegate, London.— Fountains. 

Wills (A. W.) and Son, Park Mills, JMechells, Birmingham.— Hoes, picks, axes, 

YATEnjS^°& Co., Pritchet Street, Birmingham ; and Exchange Works, Aston 
Manor, Birmingham.— Kodallie, hoes, forks, axes, dhaws, spades, and 
shovels for tea and coffee plantations. 
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Machines, & c ., applied to AaBicuLTUBAL and Hobtioultubal 
Pboddots. 

Ansell (G. W.)— Ansell's pateat tea sorter and winnower (Makers, Messrs. 
Eansomes, Head and JeSries). 

Ateey (W. & T.), London and Birmingkam.— Weighing macliines for agricnl- 
tural purposes. . ,, 

Bain and Co. (Williak), Loehrin Iron Works, Edinburgh.— “ Commony 
. galvanised wire fence. 

Buegess (W. J. & C. T.}, Holborn Viaduct, London; Works, Brentwood, 
Essex. — Bice machines ; cotton gins with cleaner and condenser ; water 
lift for bullock power ; water lift for hand power. 

Capell (R. a.), 18 and 19, Bloomfield Street, London Wall, London. — Tea and 
cofiee drier. 

Davidson (John) & Sons, Phceuix Elonr Mills, Newcastle-uponjLyne.- Grain 
and seed separator and cleaner. 

Death & Eilwood, Leicester and London. — Sugar miUs ; fibre machinery. 

Geoege (E. J.) & Co., Swansea, South Wales. — Fencing materials, wire 
standards. 

Geeig (John) & Co., Begent Works, Norton Blace, Edinburgh. — Green leaf 
tea cutting machine; link and lever tea rolhng machine; circular hand 
motion tea sifting machine ; glohnlous pipe tea drying store ; self-acting 
tea drying and withering machine (The “ Cyclone ”); hot-air generator or 
simoon drying stove. 

Hoensbt (Eichaed) & Sons, Limited, Spittlegate Iron Works, Grantham. — 
Indigo-cntting machine. 

Howes & Ewell, 16, Mark Lane, London. — “ Eureka ” scouring, separating, 
and aspirating machine for cleaning wheat. 

Hunt & Tawell, Atlas Works, Earls Colne, Essex. — ChaS-cntters ; maize and 
oat mills. 

Johnson & Nephew (Eichaed), Manchester— Steel barb wire fencing and 
materials. 

Kinmond (James C.), Snnnycroft, Leamington.— Tea dryer, adapted for tbe 
use of all kinds of fuel ; tea dryer suited for coke and charcoal fuel only ; 
centrifugal tea rolling machine. 

Main (A. & J.) & Co., Clydesdale Iron Works, Glasgow ; and 108, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London. — Galvanised iron tea house; portable steel rail- 
ways ; galvanised bark wire fencing. 

Mabshall, Sons & Co., Limited, Britannia Iron Works, Gainsborough. — Tea 
machinery ; thrashing machinery and corn-grinding machinery, including : — 
“Excelsior” and “ Universal ” tea rollers; “Eureka” tea sifter and tea- 
cutting machine , improved steam thrashing machme ;* double 3-feet corn- 
grinding mill. 

Nicholson (W. N.) and Son, Newark-on-Trent.— Eice sheller ; bone crushing 
and grinding mill. 

Plantees Stoees and Agency Company, Limited, London, Calcutta, and 
Assam. — Lyle’s improved patent tea rolling machine. 

Eeading Ieon Woeks, Limited, Beading. — Cotton gin. 

Eeid & Co. (Ben.), Aberdeen. — Hand threshing machine. 

Richmond and Chandlbe, Manchester. — Ohaft-cntting and com-crushing ma- 
chines. 

Eobinson (Thomas) & Son, Limited, Eochdale.— Corn-milling machinery. 

EirsTON, PeocTok & Co., Sheaf Iron Works, Lmcoln. — Single corn grinding mill. 

Thomas (J. J.) & Co., 87, Queen Victoria Street, and 285 and 362, Edgwaro Eoad, 
London. — Horticultural iron and wire goods ; flower stands ; rose temples < 
archways. 

Whitmoeb & Binyon, 28, Mark Lane, London; Works, Wickham Market, 
Suflblk. — Corn-grinding machinery. 

Witt (Geoege Pawsey), 30, _ Mark Lane, London. — ^Eice-cleaning machinery; 
wheat-cleamng and grinding machinery ; tea drying and sifting machinery. 


Grmt Britain. 


[Sectioji K. 


SECTION K-ETHNOLOOy, AECH^OLOGY, AND NATUEAL 
HISTOEY. 

Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

Fishing Implements. 

Allcock (8.) & Co., Standard Works, Eedditck. — Pishing rods, lines, hooks, &e. ; 

Kiebt, Beead & Co., 115, Newgate Street, London and Birmingham. — Fish 
hooks. 

Milwaed (Henet) & Sons, Washford Mills, Eedditch.— Fish hooks. 

Tuenee (E.) & Sons, Old Factory, Eedditch. — Fish hooks. 

Natueal Histoet. 

Geeeaed (Edwaed), 31 College Place, Camden Town, London. — Natural his- 
tory specimens. 

Waed (Eowland), F.Z S., 166, Piccadilly, London ; Head of tiger with paws; 
Group of tiger cubs (Tigris regalis), in lair; “Targopan Hastingsii ” (spotted 
pheasant) ; “ Lophophonus Impeyanus ” (monal pheasant). 
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BEITISH GUIANA. 


SECTION A.~EINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VI. — ^Water Color Views. 

Brawn hy J. Q-. Sawkins, and exhibited by Exhibition Committeb. 
Kaietbue Fall. 

Fiamah. 

Pacaeima Mountains. From KarmamFo, Rupununi river. 

Maeodohi Fahs. Maha-cuma. 

K.OEAIMA. 

Devil's Rock. 

IVTalali Falls. — D emerara river. 
pAETiCA Gteove. Essequebo river. 

PiNAEA. Lake Amucu. 

Paiwoei. Essequebo river. 

AMtrcu Mountains. Eupuuuni river. 

Eteaii Mountains. Rupmmiu river. 


Photographs. 

Exhibited by Exhibition Committeb. 


Ijimiq-eants’ Quaeteb with Sugae Factoet in dis- 

tance . ... Pin. Leonora. 

Sea Defences. Lugger witb granite ... ... Ditto. 

® ^^siDENCE and adjoining factory ... Ditto. 

The oea Defences, placing facmes for fonnda- 
tions 

Fields of Cane, two months old, showing drilling Ditto. 

Innee Lock System ... & b uu. 

Outfall Sluice “* 

hosfital ... "• •” pj 

Peiestman’s Deedgee digging a canai ... Ditto ’ 

Baeges with SUGAB passing a drawbridge . D tta 

Paying OFE the Week’s Laboue at overseer’s ^ 

quarters ... ___ j).,. 

Managee 8 Residence and Factoet T'ihs/.i.qt, in w • 3 

OymsBEM- Q mtees, liBoEiTOBT, aid Hmpitu D “to. VnenJen. 

Locks and Deainagb Sluices ... .. Dit/o 

Medical Officee’s Residence, Post Office, and 

AEL^EAPH Station . Ditfn 

Oeoup of East Indian Coolies ...' 

Sck;ra,“’ 

CiBiBMojof Fobhsi commentomentoi'a 

polder _ _ -jn. 

O0MM.KMMT of Wmt Ooim Gm^:, C«iL ta °’ 

Pta.A»naC,ftan„a. 

Managee’s House !'.i *" 

Hospital ,,, '** *" ••• Ditto. 
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ScHooL-HOTTSB ANB OvBBSBBEs’ Qbaetehs ... Pin. An na. CatKarina. 
Faotoet ... ... ... ... Ditto. 

IimiaEANTa’ Houses ... ... ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... ... ... Ditto. 

Faotoet with. Manager’s house in view ... Pin Houston. 

Ditto Proprietor’s ... ... Ditto. 

Main View of factory ... ... ... Ditto. 

Immioeants’ Cottages ... ... ... Ditto. 

Entrance to the Coeeee and Cocoa estates ... Pin. Noitgedacht. 

CoEEEE Deogheet ... ... ... Ditto. 

Cocoa Deting House and Nuesee?-' ... ... Ditto. * 

Among the Foue-teae old Cocoa ... ... Ditto. 

Foue-yeae old Libbeian Coeeee ... Ditto. 

Views of Gteokge Town. 

Enteance to the eivee Demeeaea ... ... Pin. Noitgedacht. 

Bibb’s eye view ge G-eoege Town. 

Sea Wall looking West. 

Baeon SiCoama’s Dutch Dyke, showing the work in progress. 

Immigeation Depot. 

Best Geoin from an Eastben Point op View, erected in 1878, to check the 
scour of the river from the west. 


Best Geoin from a Westeen Point of View. 
An Album containing the following Views 


Sugar Faotoet, Exteeiob View 

... AnnaPegina. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Leonora. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Taymonth Manor, 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Annandaie. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Ditvlugt. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Tuschen de Vrienden. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Nonpareil. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

. . . L’Union. 

Ditto 

ditto ... ... 

... [Reliance. 

Ditto 

ditto ... ... 

... Enterprise, E. C. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Melville. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

. . . La Bonne Intention. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Bel Air. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Blairmonte. 

Ditto 

d^to ... 

... Enmore. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... La Grange, 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Nismes. 

General View 

OP Inteeioeop Factory 

... AnnaKegina. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Tay mouth Manor. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Tuschen de Vrienden. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Nonpareil. 

Maceeating Engines 

... Anna Begina. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Nonpareil. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Leonora. 

Vacuum Pans (Mammoth Pan) 

... Nonpareil. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Anna Regina. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

... Leonora, 

Ditto 

(triple effect) 

... Enmore. 

Ditto 


... Adelphi. 

Copper Walls 


^ ... Anna Pegina. 

Ditto 

... 

... Leonora. 

Ditto 


... Adelphi, 

Hospitals 


... Anna Regina. 

Ditto 


... Taymouth Manor. 
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Hospitals 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sea Defences 
Ditto 

Cane Ctotitation 
Ditto 
Aqeeduct 
Meoass Logies 
Ditto 

Deaining Engines 
Ditto ditto 
Deaining Sluices 
Peiestman’s Dredgee 
Ditto ditto 
Manager’s Eesidence 
Ditto ditto 
Diito ditto 

Deputy Manager’s Quarters 
Doctor’s Eesidence 
Overseers’ Quarters 
East Indian Immigrants’ Quarters 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Chinese Quaetees 
School-houses 
Ditto 

Headmen or Drivers 
Immigration Depot. 

Immigrants on Board Ship. 


... Blairmonto. 

... Lnsignan. 

... Albion. 

. , . Taymoutb Manor. 
... Eiebmond. 

... Nonpareil. 

. . . Blairmonte. 

... Taymoutb Manor. 


... Anna Eegina. 

... Bel Air. 

... Eeliance. 

... La Bonne Intention. 
... Ditto. 

... Lnsignan. 

... Anna fiegina. 

... La Grange. 

... Nismes. 

... Nonpareil. 

Leonora. 

... Annandale. 

... Anna Eegina. 

... Eehance. 

... Melville. 

... Eeliance. 

Taymoutb Manor, 
... Eeliance. 

... Nonpareil. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 


Chemical and Pharmaceutical Articles and Products. 


3 Bottles Boeri-Ari Bitters 
3 Ditto Orange ditto 

3 Ditto Quassia ditto 

6 Ditto Cromatic ditto 

1 Ditto Colony made ditto 

8 Ditto Universal ditto 

1 Ditto Awarea Palm Oil 
1 Ditto Shark Oil 

1 Ditto Comb Fish Oil 


Coninbuted by 
Esbibition Committee. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

C P. Jl^ieira. 
Francisco D’Almado. 
John Campbell. 
Exhibition Committee, 
W. Merriman. 

Ditto. 


This oil is used by immigrants from India for anointing tbe skin and also 
for illuminating purposes, tbe name of tbe fisb from the liver of which tbe 
oil is extracted is Pnstis pectenatus. 

8 ditto Crab Nut Oil ... ... John Campbell. 

This oil is obtained from tbe tree which yields Crabwood ; it is used for 
burning and is much esteemed as a hair oil ; it is used in skin diseases of 
horses, cattle, and dogs. 


2 Ditto Coooanut Oil ... ... ... Pin. Fortitude. 

1 Ditto ditto ditto Ditto. 

I Ditto Laurel Oil ... ... Exhibition Committee. 

This oil is extensively used by tbe Indikns in affections of tbe joints 
and in rheumatism, and it is also a great solvent of India rubber. The tree 
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from which, the oil flows is Oreoflaphne Opifero, and it reqmres no purification 
after it exudes from th.e tree ; great difficulty is experienced in obtaining it in 
large quantities. 

Sample Oocoanut Oil Meal Cake ... Pin. Fortitude. 

12 Pieces Gilibackee Giue ... ... Exhibition Committee, 

8 Pieces Cillbakee Glue ... ... W. Merriman. 

The fish from which the glue is procured is Silurus Parkerii, the glue is 
■very valuable and is used in the manufacture of Isinglass. 


Sample of Snapper Glue 
Ditto Balata plaited 
Ditto ditto in a ball 


Contributed by 

J. P. Muriihy. 
Exhibition Commitee. 
Ditto. 


Locust Gum or Gum Animi ... ... ... G. Couchman. 


The Gum is obtained from the Locust Tree {Hymenaea Gourlaril Lin), and 
may be obtained in large quantities in certain parts oi the Colony. 

Balls of Touckong or Comaco-ballt Gum ... Exhibition Committee. 

Gum Htawa or Incense Gum ... ... Ditto. 

This Gum is taken from the Hyawa or Incense Tree, and burns with a frag- 
rant and pleasing odour. . 

Two samples of Caeaman Gum or Buckwax . . Exhibition Committee, 
This is taken from the Mani Tree, and is used by the Indians for fastening 
arrowheads to shafts , it is also used as a substitute for pitch. 

1 Bottle Isinglass ... ... ... W. Merriman. 

1 Ditto Balsam Copaiba ... ... ... Exhibition Committee. 

1 Sample Castob oil Seeds ... ... ... Ditto. 


MEDICINAL BARKS. 

Collected hy John Beemnee, 

Waeahia Babe.*— a decoction of this bark is used by the Indians tor sore- 
mouth. 

Dally Baek. — A decoction of the bark sho-uld be taken early in the morning for 
sorethroat. 

Cacaewa Baek.— a decoction of this bark is used as a purgative. 

Caeacaea Rope. — A decoction of this rope is used for bathing ulcers. 

Sbeeda Baek. — This is used both as a febrifuge, and also as a purgative. 

Oboodv Baek. — ^TJ sed as an emetic. 

Etekeboeoo BAEK.-^Dsed as an emetic. 

Cacaeallt Baek. — A decoction is used for bathing ulcers and sores. 

Aeesaeeoo Baek,— This bark, powdered and mixed with gunpowder, is a useful 
remedy for ringworm. _ 

CoccoEO — A decoction of this bark is used in cases of palpitation of the heart. 
HiEEEHiE Baek. — A decoction of this bark is used as a gargle for sore throat. 
Dacama Baek,— U sed as a purgative, 

Waeeacoeie Baek.— a decoction of the bark is used as a dressing for sores. 
Sbmaeopa Baek. — Used m cases of bad diarrhoea. 

Aeeaoadacoo Baek. 

Teoisle Baek. — A decoction of this bark is used for washing sores. 

Saeubaba. — A decoction of this bark is used as a febrifuge 

Caeaba Baek. — A decoction of this bark is used for stoppage of the bowels. 

Taeuquaea and Coeehecoqoco Baeks. — Used con jomtly for asthma. 

Cow-ABALLY Baek. — Used as a febrifuge. 

Wallaba Baek.— U sed as a febrifuge and for toothache. 

Keeeoowa Baek.— a decoction of this bark is used as an antidote to certain 
poisons 

Aeewewa. — Used as a purgative. 

WoEEALLY Baek. — Used as a purgative. 
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ToBiiT Baek.— U sed as a piirgatire. 

Ouioo Babe. — U sed as a febrifuge. 

Semeei Babe. 

Hiawa Babe.— a decoction of the bark is used for curing coughs, 

Abamata — A poultice of this bark is used for snake, centipede, and spider 
bites. 

WiMOEsHiB Babe. — U sed as*a febrifuge. 

Hoeawasa Babe — A decoction of this bark is used as a hair restorer. 
Towianbeoo Babe.— Used in child-birth. 

SouAEiB Babe.— U sed as a febrifuge. 

Moea Babe. — U sed for dysentery . 

Moeahada and OwttnabaNa Babes. 

Cacoeyan Babe.— U sed as a purgative. 

Boeeiaei Eope. 

Wauaeadaey Babe. *-Used for bathing sores. 

Manx Babe. — Used as a purgative. 

Colleoted hy Edwabu Seon, on the Demerara Btver. 

Moeaballi Babe.— Used as a fish poison and also as a dressing for sores. 

Moea Babe —Used in cases of dysentery. 

Locust Base — Used in cases of dysentery. 

Blood-wood Babe. — Used in tanning. 

Hyawa oe Incense Teee. 

Etawalli Babe. 

Wallaba Babe. — Used for toothache and also as a febrifuge. 

Mess Apple Babe. — U sed in tanning. 

Cashew Babe. — U sed as an astringent. 

Simaeuba Boot.— U sed for dysentery. 

Seeeda Babe.— a decoction of the hark is used for small -pox. 

Wild G-uava Babe. — Used for dysentery. 

Comacobalii Babe. 

Doeamaeballi Babe.— U sed in tanning. 

CuEUBALLi Babe.— U sed as an emetic. 

Aeesooeo. 

Bceei-aei Eope. 

Cbabwood Babe, 

Haiaehi Boot,— Used as a fi.sh poison. 

Ooepeeballi Baek. 

Maebie Babe. — A decoction of this hark makes a refreshing drink, and a light 
febrifuge. 

Bundle of Woem Weed.— Exhibited by J. P. Murphy. The weed is very use- 
ful for destroying intestiaal worms. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Woods. 

Collected hy M, McTuee. 

SouAEi [Caryocav tomentosum; Dec.) Prom the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo 
river. 

Souari thrives best and seems to attain to its largest size on the hills composed 
of a stiff, yellowish clay, m^ed with a graveUy kind of stone resembling oxide of 
iron. The ti’ees are plentiful on the Essequebo, and seldom very far from a 
creek or the mam river. Their average height is about 90 feet, and the timber 
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is very tougli and cross-crrained Tl.„ 

tri^s of the trees are seldom used, but the roots make eSelLnf^^r 
futtoeks for skip building, and can be bad sufficiently large to timber a nf 

t^s trp^p^' Souari-nut (butter-nut), well known in the colony, is the fruit of 
tins tree. Tke nuts, three or four in number, erow eneloserl in annin-o- i, , 
or fruit which, before ,t drops from the tree, leatly resembis 
i^olour the mammee apple (Mammea americana (Zin.) " shape, and 

Deteema. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river 

ing boats, in the construction of railway carriages, and for manv other 
where a light and strong wood is required Detfrma is also Sd for Jh^n 
end spars of vessels; the largest ?pars for these purposL proeumHe in tl f 
colony are of tins wood, from 70 to 90 feet long, and M inches m diameter at fh« 
smallest end. I have seen a log of this timber 42 inches square. * 

Eabukaili, From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree is plentiful all over the colonv. and thrives be«f in 7nnr,« „ j 
Kabukalh is one of our tallest forest trees, and grows very straight • ’ 

height IS about 120 feet, and it can be bad to square up to 30 inches fieeTf 
Kabukalh IS used in boat building, and for timber is httle inferior to Mor? 

This wood has a very unpleasant smeh, and is dislffied by worms 

living m the wet savannahs, or where the rivers are free of bush tn -fm-m J*” i j 
prefer canoes made of this wood to any other, S they mV not 
exposure to the sun. A gelatmons substance forms on the sthmp after cuSl 
a Kabukalh tree j It has a disagreeable smeh, and never hardens The 
g^i'avityof this wood, as given m a letter by John P. Boiu-np Vo;; 


WA. VVUtS A XUW Wttl/tJr UtJLQ 

Tataboo. From the MEorabahi Creek, Essequebo riyer. 

The tree from_ which the samples were cut was 104 feet high. Tataboo o-.nw. 
in sandy soil, and is not a very common wood. The average hemht of +I^ 
h ■‘bout 80 feet. The wood d derk-coloured, heavy, aulTarOud tS adaute'l 
for mill-bed timbers ; it is also used in boat-building, house-framinir &c TnfFiiTa 
can be bad to square up to 22 inches free of sap. 

Mamooei-balbi. Prom the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

. This tree is plentiful in Essequebo, and grows best in sandy soh. The average 
height IS about 70 feet and it can be had to square 16 mches. The wood irtouS 

where It will uX 

Pakooeie. Prom Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree is plentiful in the Itoori-bisci Creek, and eenerahv + f-i. 

county of Essequebo ; it thrives best in the loose, sandy ?oil. The^veraee heithf 
is about so feet, but it is a tree the trunk of which is verv laize 
its height ; it can he had to square up to 36 inches free of ^ap. ^When^arriveTS 
maturity this IS a very durable wood, and is used for house-framing and manv 
other purposes. The tree produces an edible fruit of the size and colour of ? 
large orange, and a yellow, sappy gum that is considered useless. 

W^AIBAIMA. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo. 

This_treeisa species of Cirouabalh or Siruaballi. (mctandra, or Oreoda. 
phne). The wood has a strong aromatic scent and bitter taste, and is about the 
best wood in the colony for planking vessels. The trees are numerous m the 
Essequebo and Demerara rivers. Their y erage height is about 90 feet, and as there 
is little or no sap, the timber can be had to square the large size, 20 to 28 mXs! 
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For planking and all otker purposes of ship-kuildmg for whicli greenheart is used, 
I think this wood is superior, and deserves to be classed among the first class 
woods at Lloyd’s for ship-building. 

Eooeoo-BalI/I or Tevsil. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river, 
where this tree grows plentifully. 

The average height of the trees in the forest on the upper parts of the river 
is about 60 feet. On the coast lands and in the swamps aback of the estates, 
where large quantities of it are cut for firewood it does not grow so large ; it can 
be had to square 10 inches free of sap, and is a dark, close-grained wood, suitable 
for making furniture. The bark of the Kooroo-balli is used by the Indians in 
cases of dysentery. 

Itieiboitea-balli {Machaerium?). From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Itikiboura-balli grows in clay soil and on the islands in the rapids of the 
Essequebo. It is comparatively a rare tree below the rapids, and does not attain to 
an average height of more than 70 feet. The sap wood is white and its junction 
with the heart or tacouba, which is of adeep brown, almost black, colour, is sharply 
dei.^ned. It can be had to square up to 15 inches free of sap, and is used for 
makm^g articles of furniture and walking sticks. Itikiboura-balli is one of the 
heaviest\and closest gramed woods in the colony. 


Sbebadani\^ From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree’^rows m clay and sandy soil, and has an average heiglit of 90 feet. 
The wood is used'-ifor framing purposes, and can be had in lar^ft^nantiWes ; it will 
square up to 29 inoE^ and has very little s m ^ V 
"Wailaba, or BiMiTi-WAfehiPA^^ggjSWf^Zcato. Auhl). From the l^rab'aili 
Creek, Essequebo river. '■ ^ 


This wailaba grows in loose, sandy soil over extensive tracts of coilntry, and 
is a wood known to every one in the colony. There are fou^-varieties of this tree, 
locally known as Bimiti- Wailaba, Itoori Wailaba, Earabj*fliti Wailaba, and Sare- 
bebe, meaning humming bird, baboon, red hu mn^b tgmird. and water wailaba. 
The first two grow on loose sandy soil, and th^JjiiSfabimiti Wailaba on clay near 
the river banks. Sare-bebe grows in ibw^^^er at edge of the rivfr. The two 
last are never used ; from the Biia3ifeii-«)M Itoori Wailaba frames for houses are 
made, vat staves, paling Btaves,''and shingles, both for colonial use and for export 
io the neighbouring colomes. These trees are all plentiful, and have an average 
height of 80 feet, and can be had to square 20 inches free of sap. The scraped 
root of the Itoori Wailaba is used by the Indians as a cure for toothache. 


Baetababbi {Aohras mammosa, Bonpl , Lucuma Bonplandii JEC. B. K,). 
From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 


Bartabalh ^ows on clay and sandy soils, and is found plentifully up the 
Essequebo and Demerara rivers. The tree averages a height of about 90 feet 
and can be had to square up to 20 inches free of sap. The wood is close gramed’ 
light, and of a pale brown colour and is useful for making tables and other 
articles of furmture, and for partition boards, doors, &e., for houses. This tree 
produces a milky juice somewhat similar to that of the Burueh or Bullet tree 
, but of a sticky nature : its fruit is one of the best produced by any of our 
forest-trees, and is eagerly sought for by the Indians during its season (about 
the month of April) when, with characteristic carelessness, the trees are cut 
down in large numbers for their fruit. The specific gravity of this wood, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bourne, is 893. 


Itooei Wablaba, see WaUaba. 


Tawaeoxeeo, oe Bastaeu Bullet Teee {Eumirium floribundum. Mart). 

This tree is plentiful throughout the colony, and grows on sandy soil, and 
near to, but not m the swamps. The average height is about 90 feet, and it can 
be had to square 20 inches free of sap. The timber is useful for framing houses 
wheel-spokes, and many other purposes, and where small-sized timber is required 
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is superior to grecnlieart. The tree produces an edible fruit about the size of a 
grape. At the expiration of a week or ten days after cutting away the bark from 
the stem of these trees, a minute fungus emitting an agreeable perfume grows 
upon them ; this is scraped off and used by the Indians for scenting their hair 
oil Tawaronero produces a gum similar to Bullet-tree, but in much smaller 
quantity. 

Bullet-teee, oe Bueueh {Sapota Mulleri, Miq or Mimusops, sp ?). From the 
Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree grows plentifully, especially in Berbice, where it may be found 
6 feet in diameter , its average height is about 100 feet, and it can be had to 
square 42 inches free of sap Buring the time that windmills were used in the 
colony Bullet-tree was considered to be the best wood for the arms of a 
windmill. The gum known as Balata is produced hy this tree. The wood is 
dark red, close grained, and solid, and, when free of sap, most durable. During 
the time that the fruit is ripe many of the trees are cut down. The fruit resem- 
bles the well-known Sapodilla in taste, and is about the size of a large English 
cherry . from the seeds oil can he extracted. The hark of the Bullet-tree is used 
medicinally by the Indians in the form of a clyster for a disease called kaina- 
kubu, or Carahisci sick, and occasionally as an emetic. 

Fukadie. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Fukadie grows on sandy oil. Its average height is about 80 feet, and it can 
be had to square 16 inches free of sap._ It is used for house-framing, and is a 
durable wood for indoor work. This tree is very plentiful on the Itoonbisci 
Creek, and generally in Essequebo. 

Eaeahttea. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Karahura grows generally throughout the colony in dry places. It is one 
of the lightest of colonial woods, and is only fit for partition hoards and other 
indoor work of a similar nature. It is used by the Indians for making canoes. 
Its average height is 80 feet, and it can he had to square 30 inches. 

Hooboodie oe Wild Cashew. From the MorahaUi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree grows in low situations near water, and averages about 8 feet in 
height ; the wood is light and not very durable, and is only used for hoards. 
The fruit of the Hooboodie is similar m shape to that of the ordinary Cashew, 
(Anacardium occidentale, Lin.) and as well as the bark is of an astringent nature, 
and IS used medicinally in cases of diarrhoea. 

Lallieee. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree like Waibaima is a species of Ciroua-balli or Siruaballi (Nactandra 
or Oreodapbne), and is comparalively abundant on the Essequebo, but like 
all of the Siruaballi species is difficult to procure of large size free of holes ; 
the wood has a strong aromatic scent, and is used in hoat-building. Its 
average height is about 70 feet, and it can be had tD square 16 inches. 
Manniballi. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Manmballi grows in dry situations, and its wood is distinct from and much 
more durable than that of Manni (Amyris or Icica, sp.P), a tree that grows 
always in swamps. Mannibalh is a most durable wood when free of sap, and 
like Tawaranero is superior to Greenheart where small sizes of timber are 
required. It grows tall and straight, is close-grained and of a brownish 
yellow colour. Its average height is about 100 feet, with a very small top. 
M anniballi produces a sticky yellow gum, which is not used for any purpose that 
I am aware of. This tree can be bad to square 20 inches free of sap. 

Kahta-balli. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. ** 

There are two or three varieties of this tree, distinguished hy the size of the 
leaves. Kauta-balli grows to its largest size on clay sod mixed with gravelly 
ironstone. It is plentiful on billy land, and attains to an average height of 80 feet, 
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and can be had to square 14 inches. Th.e -wood is useful for house-framing, is 
hard, and has a close straight grain. The fruit of the Elauta halh is not edible ; 
its hark made into charcoal, and ground to powder, is used by the Indian women 
to mis with the clay of which their pots, goglets, and other earthenware vessels 
are made. 

WADiDTjEi OE Monkey Pot {Lecythis grandifiora, AuM.). From the Moraballi 
Creek, Esseqnebo river. 

There are two varieties of this tree, plentiful throughout the colony, distin- 
guished by the size of their leaves and the places where they grow. This 
sample is from the small leaved kind which grows to a large size on sand and 
clayey soil, and-attains to an average height of about 100 feet. It can be had to 
' square free of sap 28 inches. The broad-leaved variety grows in swampy places 
and is a much smaller tree ; its wood is not so durable as that of the small-leaver> 
variety. It is used for furniture, lions e-huildiug, &c., and formerly for hogsheaa 
staves. The tree hears a nut which is sometimes eaten, and a fine oil can be 
extracted from the kernels. 

Wasiaea. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequeho river. 

This tree is not plentiful in any part of the colony below the rapids. It 
grows on sandy soil and does not avemge more than about 60 feet in height, and 
can be had to square 12 inches free of sap. The heart or Tacouba is exceedingly 
hard, heavy, and very close-grained, resembbng ebony. The sap-wood, of which 
there is veiy httle, is of a yellowish white colour , on exposure to the weather it 
rots away from the heart rapidly. The Indians make their clubs from this 
wood; it is little used m the colony owing to its extreme hardness, but it is a 
fine wood for inlaying and other cabinet work. 

Ibeiahiadan. From the !Morahalli Creek, Esseqnebo river, where it grows 
plentifully on high, sandy oil. 

Irriariadan is a species of Trysil, and is little known. It is a fine wood 
of a dark brown colour, and suitable for cabinet work, partition boards, staves, 
and many other purposes. The average height is about 80 feet, and it can he 
had to square 10 inches free of sap. 

Dukueia. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequeho river. 

Dukiiria is plentiful throughout the colony, and grows in dry soils ; it is used 
for house-framing and many other purposes, and is a very serviceable wood. 
There are two kinds of dukuria, fine and large leaved. Its average height is 
about 90 feet, and it will square 16 inches free of sap. 

DAKAMA-BALTii. Fi’om the Upper Essequeho river. 

This tree grows plentifully near the water ; its average height is about 80 
feet, and it will square 20 inches free of sap. The wood is little used. From the 
seeds of the dakama-halli a starch is extiacted, which is considered very effica- 
cious in cases of dysentery or diarrhoea. The Indians, when their cassava fails, 
used the starch mixed with decayed wood to make a kind of bread. The hark is 
used for tanning. 

GtEeenheaet, or Eibieu CNectandra 'Rodimi Schomh). From the Moraballi 
Creek, Essequeho river, 

Tliere are three varieties of Greenheart — yellow, black, and mainop — allmost 
serviceable and durable woods, if cut when arrived at maturity. Greenheart is one 
of our tallest forest trees, and logs can he had from 18 to 24 inches square, and 
70 feet long. It grows in clay soil near the rivers and creeks, and not over exten- 
sive tracts of country like hullet-tree and wallaha Owing to the great demand 
Jor this timber, and the want of legal restriction to prevent the cutting of the 
^7 wood-cutters and ehareoal-hurners, it is becoming extremely* 
diiiicult to procure good greenheart, and its preservation is worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. Greenheart is one of the eight first class woods at 
Lloyd s ; and adnuiahle kelsons, knee and other timbers can be had of it. Sawn 
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into scantlin? it is used for planliing ressels. _ For -wliarves, house-framing, mill 
timbers and many other purposes, greenheart is misur;passed by any other wood 
in the colony. From the bark and seeds “ Bibirine^’ is extracted The Indians 
use the seeds medicmally in cases of diarrhoea, and for food, ground and mixed 
with other meal, in times of scarcity. 

Etx-baxli. From the Upper Essequebo river 

Eta-balli is plentiful in low situations near the rivers and creeks. The wood 
is little used. The tree attains an average height of about 90 feet, and will 
square 18 inches free of sap. 

Wild Gtijava. From the Upper Essequebo river. 

Wild guava grows best in rocky soil. There are four varieties of this tree. 
The bark is a powerful astringent, and contains tanmn. These trees are not 
plentiful, and the wood is little known or used, but where a light, tough, and 
close-grained wood is desirable, wild guava should answer admirably. Its 
average height is about GO feet, and it will square 10 inches. 

Aeeisoueoo. From the Upper Essequebo river, where it grows plentifully 
in low situations near the river. 

This wood is of a dark yellow colour, and has a very bitter taste ; it lasts 
long exposed to the weather, and is not eaten by worms j for these reasons 
I think it_ is well adapted for planMng vessels, and making estates’ kokers. The 
average height is about 80 feet, and it will square 14 inches free of sap. A decoc- 
tion of the bark is used for dressing ulcers, and the sap is a remedy for nng- 
worm. 

Eamaeaeata. From the Upper Essequebo river. 

Eamarakata is a dark-brown, close grained heavy wood, of a hitter taste, and 
resembles Hackia (Siderodendron triflorum, Vahl). It is very lasting, and is 
used for boat timbers, for which purpose it answers well. It grows in 
Mahal cony, and on the Essequebo in low places near the river (often hanging 
over the water), and on the island, in and above the rapids. Eamarakata is com- 
paratively a short tree, not averaging more than 50 feet in height, but has a large 
trunk. It can be had to square 22 inches free of sap, of which there is very 
httle. ^ 

Dukala-balli. From Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Dukala-balli is a rare tree, and grows in clay and sandy soil. The wood is of 
deep red colour, heavy and close-grained, and is used for making articles of 
furniture, bedstead-posts, &o. It makes a fine polish, and is a durable wood. 
Dulcala-balli grows to a large size j its average height is about 120 feet, and it wiii 
square, free ot sap, SO inches. 

SuEADANNi. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Suradanni grows in low situations on the Essequebo river, and is plentiful. 
The wood is of a deep red colour ; grows to a large size, and is used for making 
canoes, planking, boats, and many other purposes. 

Caeaba, oe Ceab-wood, white variety (Carapa Guianensis, Aubl!), 

There are two kinds, the white and red, both of which attain to a large size, 
and are very useful woods. From the trunks canoes are made ; and sawn into 
boards ; it is used for making furniture, partitions, flooring, &c. Masts and spars 
are sometimes made from crab-wood. The seeds yield the well-known ‘ crab oil, ’ 
and the bark is used for tanning. Along with greenheart this is one of the few 
trees in the colony that has all its parts useful. The average height of a full- 
grown tree is about 120 feet, and it can be had to square 30 inches. The tjee 
from which this sampje came was 170 feet in height and 12 inches in diameter.^s 
Foglekop. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

Poglekop grows in sandy soil, and is a light coloured, closed-grained wood of 
little weight, and is plentiful on the Essequebo and Pomeroon rivers ; sawn into 
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boards it is useful for in-door wood, partitions, doors, &e. Its average beigbt is 
about 70 feet, and it will square 12 inches. Foglekop bears a small, eatable fruit, 
the seeds of wliieh contain oil. 

Hotjboo-Balli. Prom the Itoori-bisci Creek, Esseq^uebo river, where the tree 
grow s plentifully. 

The wood is of a light brown colour, variegated _ with black and brown veins ; 
it takes a fine polish, and is useful for making articles of furniture and cabinet 
work of any description. Under water it lasts a Iom time, and on the bottom of a 
punt or boat will outlast almost any other wood. The tree attains to an average 
height of about 10 feet, and will square 20 inches free of sap. The bark contains 
a sticky gum. 

SiMiEi OE Locust {Hymenma Coiirhanl, Lin.). From the Itoori-bisei Creek, 
Essequebo river. 

Simiri is abundant, and grows best in white, sandy soil. The wood is hard, 
heavy, and close-gramed, of a brown colour, streaked with veins, and takes a fine 
polish. It is used for making furniture, mill-bod, and tree nails for plaukmg of 
ships. There are two varieties of this tree— simm aud k’wanarri, distinguished 
by the size of their bean-pods; the pulp surrounding the pods of the beans of 
both trees is edible. The Indians make wood-skm canoes from the bark. The 
tree yields the gum ammi of commerce. The gum is found in large quantities 
whore a tree has rotted away, many han'eisful being often taken fi’om one spot ; 
the gum forms in the inner pan of a hollow tree, and it may also be procured in 
small quantities by tapping. 

HiAWi-BAiLi {Omphalobtum Lamherti, Dec.). From the Itoori-bisci Creek, 
Essequebo river. 

This is a rare tree, and its wood is in great request for cabinet-work. It is 
easily worked aud of great beauty. Htawa-balli grows on sand and roeky soil, 
and often attains to a large size. Its average height is about 90 feet, and it will 
square, free of sap, 12 inches. It has a sticky sum similar to houboo-balli 
lUo. 36.) 

SiBiBiUANNi, from the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

Siribidanui grows in loose, sandy soil, and is plentiful in some localities. It 
does not grow to a large size, and the wood is very sappy. The heart is of a 
purple colour, close-gramed and hard, and is useful for inlaying and making 
furniture. The sap of this wood decays rapidly on exposure to the weather. The 
average height is aoout 60 feet, audit will square, free of sap, 4 to 6 inches. 

SuuAEurA (Siinaruba officinalis, Dec.). Prom the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo 
river. * 


Simarupa is plentiful throughout the colony, and grows to a large size on 
sandy soil and on islands in the river. The wood is of a light colour, light and 
close-gramed, and is one of the most useful woods for partition boards and other 
inside house-work. Tf ood-ants will not eat or injure simarupa. The average 
height of the tree is about 90 feet, and it will square 24 inches. The bark of the 
root is nsed medicinally in cases of diarrhosa. 


Kueahaea. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 


Kurahara grows in sandy soil and on the edges of swamps ; it is a very 
straight tree, with dpk green leaves. The wood is red, of the colour of cedar, 
and floats in water ; it is used for making canoes, planking boats, and spars. The 
avei-age height is about 90 feet, and it will square 20 inches, free of sap. Znra- 
hara has a re,sinous gum not nsed for any purpose that I am aware of. 

Wanaeei {Loctisi). See Simiri. 

Duea. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 


There arc two or three kinds of dnka, all 
sample is from the largest kind. The wood is 
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useful for in-door liouse jvorlr, tables, &c. Its average beigbt is about 50 feet, 
and it will square 10 incbes. 

Hackia. {Siderodendron tnjlorum, Vahl.). , . 

This tree grows plentifully in some localities on dry, sandy soil, and during 
the time it is in flower, in the month of November, is one of the most beautiful 
of our forest trees. At this time, on the side of a hdl, the bright yellow flowers 
of the hackia appear from a distance like a mass of gold against the dark green 
foliage of the surrounding forest. The wood is exceedingly hard, close-grained, 
and heavy, and of a brown colour. It is valuable for making cogs and shafts ; 
but IS almost too hard for any other purpose. Average height about 65 feet. It 
will square 12 to 14 inches free of sap. 

Eumaea, oe Tonkin- Bean {Dipterix odorata, Wild ). From the Itoori-bisci 
Creek, E&sequebo river. 

Kumara grows plentifully in some localities ; especially above and on the 
islands in the rapids of the Essequebo river. Kumara is a close-grained, heavy, 
brown coloured wood, exceedingly tough and durable, and is useful for cogs, 
shafts, and any other purpose -vmere a strong wood, capable of resistiug great 
pressure, is desired. This tree yields the tonkin-beaus, well known in the 
colony ; they are used by the Indians to perfume their hair oil ; and when put 
among clothing, are supposed to keep away moths and other insects An oil can 
be extracted from tonkin-beans. Average height about 90 feet, and will square 
22 inches. 

K-ueaboo or BAT-SEED. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

Kuraroo is a tree common throughout the colony, and may be seen growing 
in G-eorgetown, where it is known as wild olive. Its wood is hard, but not very 
durable, and is little used ; it takes a fine polish, and would be useful for furni- 
ture. This tree does not grow very tall, but the diameter of the trunk is great 
in proportion to its height. Its average height is about 60 feet , and it can be had 
to square 36 to 48 inches in short lengths. 

Aeamata. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

Aramata is comparatively a common tree throughout the colony, and grows 
on sandy soil. It is a dark coloured, hard wood, and is used in hoat-building, 
house-framing, and sometimes for cabinet work. Its average height is about 
80 feet , and it can be had to square 12_inches free of sap A decoction of the 
bark is used by the Indians to wash their dogs ; and sometimes their own heads, 
to destroy vermin. 

Caeaba, or Ceab-’wood, red variety {Carapa Guianensis, Auhl). Caraha. 

Wabikuei, Wabacooei, or White Cbdae. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo 
river. 

It grows plentifully in swampy places. With the exception of its bark, it 
bears no resemblance m any of its parts to knrana or red cedar. White 
cedar, when full grown, is a dark brown, hard, heavy, and close-grained wood, with 
a white sap, very durable, especially under ground, but splits on exposure to the 
sun. It IS probably the best wood procurable in the colony for foundations. 
White cedar grows luxuriantly in the swamps up the Lamaha canal leading into 
George Town. Its average height is about 60 feet, and it will square 10 inches. 

Beown Cieouaballi oe Siehaballi. From the lands of Mr. William Thompson, 
Pin. “ Adventure,” Essequebo. 

This tree grows to a large size, and is used like other siruahalhs for bo^V 
building, for which purpose they seem specially adapted. It attains to an^ 
average height of 90 feet, and can often be had to square 36 inches. See 
Waihaima and LaUifer. 
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OoiTT. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequeho river, where it grows plentifully 
in loose sandy soil. 

The wood has a strong aromatic scent, resembling Hiawa {Idea hetap- 
pliylla Auht.), is of the colour of pale cedar, and should be useful for 
di-awers and shelves of wardrobes. Its average height is about 90 feet, and it 
can be had to square from 16 to 18 inches. Oolu produces a gum resembling 
hiawa, but in much smaller quantities. 

Hiawa {Idea heptaphylla, AuhL). From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo 
river. 

Hiawa grows plentifully in Essequeho in loose, sandy soil ; its wood is little 
used, as it decays rapidly on exposure to the weather. Like Oolu it has a 
strong aromatic scent, is light, and should he useful for drawers and wardrobe 
shelves. Thi.s tree produces the gum known as hiawa, or resin of conima, 
which IS burnt as incense. The average height is about 60 feet, and it will square 
10 inches. 

EtruAKA, or Red Cedae {Idea altissima, AuhL). From the Issorooro Creek, 
IJliper Pomoroon river. 

It grows to a large size, and is plentiful in some localities, notably so in the 
Waini; it is also found in the Cnyuni and Corentyne, and in the upper part of 
the Pomeroon ; it grows generally m low situations m clay sod. Red cedar is a 
most serviceable and valuable wood, and its uses are too well kuown to require 
description. The tree averages 100 feet m height, and can be had 38 or 40 inches 
in diameter. It has very little sap. 

Waciba, Washiba, or Bow-wood. From the Issorooro Creek, Upper Pomeroon 
river. 

"Waciba grows to a large size, but it is a rare tree, and little known. Its wood, 
of an olive colour, is exceedingly tough, hard, and close-grained, and is the best 
known wood for bows Its average height is about 120 feet, and it can be had to 
square 30 inches free of sap. 

ilouA, white variety {Mora excelsa, Benth.), From the Issorooro Creek, Upper 
Pomeroon River. 

There are three varieties of mora— known as red mora, white mora, and 
morabucquia. The first two grow in swamps and near the rivers and creeks, and 
are both very durable woods. Morabacquia, on the contrary, grows in high sitna- 
tion.s in' clayey, rocky soil, and is not a durable wood. Mora seeds are used by the 
Indians to make a kind of meal, which is mixed with their cassava. The bark is 
used for tanning, and medicinally in cases of dysentery. Mora is mod in ship- 
building, and is an exceedingly tough wood, difficult to split, ar>id one of the eight 
first class woods at Lloyds. Mora grows to a greater size, and is more plentiful 
in the Barima river than m any other part of the colony. It often attains to the 
height of nearly 2d0 feet, but m such cases has generally a hollow trunk ; it can 
be had to square 24 inches, free of sap and holes. 


Tibicusi, or Bastaed Lettee-wood. From the Piraka Creek, Pomeroon river. 

_ Tibcusi is a rare wood, only used for bows, walking-sticks, and inlaying 
cabinetwork. The heart is beautifully marked, hard, heavy, and cl ose-grainecf. 
The sap decays rapidly on exposure to the weather. Average height about 60 feet 
and will square 5 inches free of sap. 


BtTEo-KOEO, Bueeacueea, Paiea, or Lettee-wood {Brosimum Aubletii, Boep, 
Paratinera Guiauensis, AuhL). ^ 

«;Letter-wood is a rare tree, and the wood is used for the same purpose as 
_^icusi. It 13 beautifully marked, close-grained, takes a high degree of %bsb, 
and IS yory heavy. Letter-wood trees are sometimes of large size, but the heart* 
which IS the only useful part, js very small,-a tree of 20 mches m diameter having 
only 7 inches heart-average height about 60 feet. 
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Eeeiteb or Kebtti From the Aroua^Piahooroo, Creek, Pomeroon river. 

Keritee is a species of sirtia-halli, and is plentiful in some localities. The 
wood has a strong aromatic scent, is light, and in colour and appearanetrlfesembles 
satin-wood; it is useful for partitions and the upper planking of boats. Its 
average height is about 80 feet, and it will square 20 inches. 

Kooeoobooeelli, or Ptteple-heaet {Copaifera puhiflora, and Copaiferahracteata, 
Benth.) From the Aroua-piakooroo Creek, Pomeroon river. 

There are two kinds of purple heart, called koorooboorelli marawinaroo. 
The bark of the marawinaroo (which is not so durable and with a more sappy 
wood than Koorooboorelli) is used, as also that of the simiri or Locust, by 
the Indians, for making canoes or “ woodskins.” They are sometimes of large 
size, accommodating 16 'or 16 persons. Purple-heart is one of the tallest of 
our forest trees, and its round top may be easily distinguished rising above 
the surrounding forest, on the hilly lands of the interior. The wood is of a 
purple colour, hard, close-grained, durable, and very tough. It is a fine 
wood for mill-lieds, house-framing, &c , and is capable of resisting gi-eat strains. 
Its average height is about 120 feet, and there are many trees nearly, if not quite, 
200 feet high. It can he had, free of sap, to square 30 inches. 

Yellow Cieouaballi, or Sietja-balli. From the Arouapia-kooroo Creek, Pome- 
roon river. 

A light wood of bright yellow colour and strong aromatic scent, used princi- 
pally for plankuig boats, and free of sap, is a most durable wood. Yellow sirua- 
balli often grows to a very large size in loose sandy soil ; but is difficult to procure 
over 12 inches square, free of sap. The average height is about 60 feet. The 
bark is useful for tanning. 

Awati. From the Aroua-pia-kooroo Creek, Pomeroon river. 

Awati is a light wood, of close grain, the colour of white pine, and is useful 
for indoor work. This wood is little known, and not much used. A decoction of 
the hark and seeds is used as a wash by the Indians in cases of small-pos, and 
said to be very effective in healing the pustules. The average height is about 60 
feet, and its diameter 16 inches. 

Eakaealli (Lecythis oUaria, Xm.)— Prom the Itoori-hisci Creek, Essequeho river. 

There are two kinds of kakaralli common tliroughout the county of Esse- 
quebo— and known as tbe white and black kakaralh. These woods are close- 
grained and tough, and of a light brown colour; they are used for house-framing, 
building wharves, <&c. It is said that barnacles will not eat or injure kakaralh. 
These trees grow tall and steaight, but are too heavy to make spars. The inner 
bark of tbe white kakaralli is used by the Indians as a substitute for, and m pre- 
ference to paper, for making their cigarettes, and is cklled ‘ouina.’ The average 
height of tho tree is about 80 feet, and it will square 16 inches free of sap. 
Buhooeada. From the Itoori-hisci Creek, Essequeho river. 

Buboorado is a large tree, common throughout the colony; it has a large top 
with reddish-hrown leaves. The wood is heavy and close-grained, hut it is not 
well known and is little used. Its average height is about 75 feet, and it will 
square 20 inches free of sap. 


3 Pieces oe Caeved Wood, executed in Eurohalli 
100 Wallaba SHiuaLEs 

2 Ditto Vat Staves, dressed 

2 Ditto do do., undressed ... 

2 Ditto Palin© do., dressed 

2 Ditto' do. do., undressed 


E,vhilited 

John Inglis. 
Exhibition Committee, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. Ditto. 
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Fibees. 

Contributed by Exhibition Committee. 

SiiK Geass {Bromelia Karatas). This fibre is very strong, and from it the best 
bammocks are made ; it is also used by Indians for bow strings, nets, fishing 
lines, ropes, &c. 

Tibisibi Eibse. It obtained from the inner surface of the leaves of the Ita Palm, 
and is used by the Indians for making hammocks, &c. It is very durable 
except in damp situations ; it can be obtained in great quantities. 

JtTMBV OcHEO PiBSB. — ^Used for makmg lines and ropes. 

Mahoe Pibee. — Strong ropes for drawing timber are mTade by the woodcutters 
from tliis fibre • a small plaited rope made by an Indian will be found m the 
Ethnological Collection. 

Ditto. 

White Cacaesally or Hanaw Eibee. This very beautiful fibre is only used for 
surroundmg the cigarettes of the Indians ; it could clearly be made of great 
service in many ways. 

Beown Cacaeeally Fibee. 

Queache Fibee. 

Eoolekooaeo Fibee, 

Yahoo Fibee, 

Contributed by 

Koomaka Cotton ... ... ... ... A. C. Stenson. 

Silk Cotton ... ... ... ... . Ditto. 

CocoANUT Fibee (/or irws/ies) ... ... Pin Fortitude, 

Ditto ... ... ... ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... ... ... ... Ditto. 


• StroAE, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
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white 

yeUow 

Dememra refining crystals 
white ... 
yellow ... 
white ... 
yellow... 
non- chemical 
ditto 

dark crystals 
1st quality 
2nd quality 
3rd quality 
muscovado 
white ... 
yellow., . 
fiae gfain 
shipping 

shipping, slightly washed 

white ... 
yellow... 


Contributed by Plantation 
Cane Grove. 

Ditto. 

Leonora. 

Chateau Margot. 

Ditto. 

Farm. 

Ditto. 

Enterprise, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuschen de Vrienden, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Hamburg. 

L’Union. 

Ditto. 

Taymouth Manor. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Versailles. 

Cornelia Ida. 

Ditto. 
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SuaAE, grocery crystals ... 
Ditto, yellow grocery crystals 
Ditto, refining crystals ... 
Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, yellow... 

Ditto, wKite ... 

Ditto, yellow... 

Ditto, white ... 

Ditto, slightly yellow 
Ditto, yellow... ... 

Sis Stoaecanes grown at ... 


Rum, white ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, colored... 

Ditto, ditto 
Ditto, ditto 
Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, Whiskey color ... 

Ditto, Cognac ditto 

Ditto, Shipping color 

Ditto, colored 
Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ' ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... * 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Ditto, ditto ... 

Starches, Farines, 


Contributed by Plantation 

... ... Peter’s Hall. 

... Windsor Poresit-^ 

... ... Mara. 

... ... Hampton Court. 

... ... Ditto. 

... ... Mara, 

... Houston. 

... ... Met-en-Meerzorg. 

... ... Ditto. 

... ... Rehance. 

... ... Ditto. 

Ditto. 

... ... Tuschen de Vrienden. 

Rum. 

Contribution by Plantation 
... ... Chateau Margot. 

... ... La Bonne Intenti on . 

“... ... Cane Groue, 

... ... Leonora. 

... ... Ditto. 

... ... Farm. 

... ... Belle Plaine. 

... ... Enterprise. 

... ... Taymouth Manor. 

... ... Cornelia Ida. 

... ... Reliance. 

... ... La Bonne Intention. 

... ... Cane Grove 

.:. ... Chateau Margot. 

... ... Met-en-Meerzorg. 

... , ... Leonora. 

... ... Ditto. 

... ... Ditto. 

... ... Enterprise. 

... ... Belle Plaine. 

Farm. 

... ... Tuschen de Yrienden. 

... Taymouth Manor. 

... Cornelia Ida. 

... ... Reliance. 

... ... Ditto. 

Coffee, CbcoA, Rice, &c. 


L Bottle Aeeoweoot 

Staech 


... Exhihition C( 

L 

ditto Sweet Potato 

ditto 


... Ditto. 

L 

ditto Buck Yam 

ditto 


. . . Ditto. 

t 

ditto Sweet Cassava 

ditto 


... Ditto. 

1 

ditto Bittee Cassava 

ditto 


... Ditto. 

1 

ditto Common Yam 

ditto 


... Ditto. 

L 

ditto Tannins* 

ditto 


... Ditto. 

L 

ditto Guinea Yam 

ditto 


... Ditto. 

1 

ditto Sweet Cassava Floue 


... Ditto. 

1 

1 

ditto Tannia Floue 

ditto CoNQUiNTAT or Plantain Meal 

... Ditto. 

Ditto, 
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Cassava sliced and dfied 
1 Bottle Ca^ava Staech 
1 ditto Beeaderuit Flotjb 
1 ditto Aeeoweoot Staech 
1 ditto CONQTJINTAT Or PLANTAIN MeAL 
1 ditto Bitter Cassava Flohe 
1 ditto CONQHINTAY OF PlaNTAIN MbAL 
1 ^tto Aeeo-weoot Starch 
1 ditto Bittee Cassava Starch 
1 ditto Cassava Flour 
Cassava Beead 
6 Bottles Cassareer 


Contributed by 
Exhibition Committee. 
Mrs. Carnithers. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

J. P. Murphy, 

Ditto 

W. Meeeiaian. 

Ditto. 

A. C. Stenson. 
Exhibition Committee. 
Ditto. 


Cassareep is the inspissated juice extracted from the roots of the Bitter 
Cassava ; it is mainly used in this colony in the preparation _ of Pepper Pot. Dr. 
Shier m his report on the “ starch-producmg plants of British Gruiana ” says : — 
“ To those who have never visited the tropics it may he proper to notice that 
Cassareep is the concentrated juice of the root of Bitter Cassava, and the basis 
of the West Indian dish Pepper Pot. One of its most remarkable properties is 
its high antiseptic power, preserving any meat that may be boiled m it for a 
much longer period than can be done % any other culinary process. Cassareep 
was originally a Buck or Indian preparation, and has often been described with 
more or less accuracy.” 

Contributed by 


Faeine .. ^ ... 

PLANTAIN sliced and dried 
1 Sample Coffee 
1 dll to DITTO 
1 dll to DITTO 

1 dii to Cocoa ... 

1 dltlO DITTO 
1 ditto DITTO 
1 ditto DITTO 
1 ditto Eice, cleaned ... 

1 ditto DITTO ditto 

1 ditto DITTO in straw ... 

1 ditto DITTO ditto ... 

1 ditto DITTO ditto 

1 ditto Chinese Bice 
1 ditto Chinese Glutinous Rice 
1 ditto Ceeolb Cohn 
1 ditto Indian Coen 
1 ditto Pigeon Peas 
1 ditto Eschalots 

1 ditto Wan GALA 


Exhibition Committee. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

J. P. Murphy. 

M . Garnett. 

Pin. Houston. 

M. Garnett. 

W Smith. 

J. P. Murphy. 

Pin. Hamburg. 

Mrs. Carruthers. 
Ditto. 

J P. Murphy. 

Phi Anna Regina. 
Exhibition Committee. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


This seed is used in the manufacture of cakes. 


1 Sample SoUAEiE Huts ... Ditto. 

1 ditto Tonka Beans ... Ditto' 

1 ditto Chinese Peuit (Mardhye) !!! Ditto! 

1 ditto Dried Cocoanuts ... ... Ditto! 


Preserved Fruits, Pickles, &c. 


Bottles Guava Marmalade 
4 Ditto ditto Jelly 

2 Ditto Preserved Mammee Apple 

2 Ditto ditto Pineapple 

4 Ditto ditto Limes 
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2 Bottles 

GtUAVA 

Oeanoe 


Exhibition Committee. 

2 Ditto 

ditto 

Golden Apple 


Ditto, 

2 Ditto 

ditto 

Tamaeinds 


Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto 

Manoo 


Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto 

Seville Oeange 


Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto 

Cheeey 


Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto 

Pap AW 


Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

Guava 

Jelly 


A. C. Stenson. 

1 Ditto 

Stewed Guava 


Ditto. 

1 Ditto 

DITTO 

Goosebeeey 


1 >itto. 

1 Ditto 

ditto 

Pineapple 


Ditto. 

1 Ditto 

SoEEEL 

Jelly 


Ditto 

4 Ditto 

Pickles 



Exhibition Committee. 

2 Ditto 

Hot Sauce 


Ditto. 

6 Ditto 

Cayenne Peppee 


Ditto. 

1 Ditto 

Guinea Peppee 


Ditto. 

This 

pepper pounded and mixed 

with water 

is used by the Indians : 


dysentery. 

1 Sample Dbied Peppees 


1 Bottle 

2 Ditto 
2 Ditto 
6 Ditto 


DITTO 

PlCEIiES 

DITTO 

DITTO 


Bxlnliition Committee. 
Hon, B. H. Jones. 

J. P. Murphy. 

Mrs. Carruthers. 

A. C. Stenson. 


SECTION K.-ETHNOLOaY. 

Specimens contributed by Exhibition Committee. 

Cotton Hammock, made by Indians. 

Ditto ditto. 

Tibisiei Hammock, made by Indians. 

Small Tibisiei Hammock, made by Indians. 

Tibisiei Hammock with Cotton Ckossbaes. 

Small Hammock used by Indian Women eoe caeetino Qhildeen. 

These Paies of Hammock Ropes, made from silk grass. 

Balls of Cotton, prepared by Indians. 

Cotton wound bound Reels, prepared for making hammocks. 

Queyus, Indian B:^d Oenaments. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. These are often the only dress of Indian 

women and in their elaboration frequently display considerable taste. 

Indian Ceowns, made from parrot and macaw feathers. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto “ ditto. 

Necklace, made of the teeth of peccary {dicotelys torquatus)^ 

Ditto, made of seed pods. 

Ditto, made of greenheart seeds. 

Annato, lised by Indians to paint their bodies. 

Two Matapies. — This is used by the Indians for extracting the juice from the 
cassara after it has been grated on a simarn or grater. It is first com- 
pressed as much as possible in order to make its diameter rery large ; it 
IS then fiUed with the grated cassava and suspended from the roof of tjm 
house and stretched by means of a beam throu};h the loop at the bottom’s^ 
by this means the diameter of the Matapie is greatly lessened, and the jmce - 
is thus expressed, 

Siftees.— Used for sifting cassava meal and holding cassava bread. , 

Indian Tbays, made from the Ita palm for putting food on. 
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IiTDiAN POETEEAGE BASKET witB. slide to fit inside, made of Pegall work. 

Ikdiajj Pegall. 

DiTTor\^ 

Ditto. 

Indian G-oglet.— P ainted. 

Ditto. 

Indian Goglet.— Black. 

Ditto. 

Small Indian Goglet. 

Ditto. 

Indian Pot, with cover. 

Ditto. 

Small Indian Pot. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Goded used by Indiana for canning small articles. 

Ditto. 

Lettee Wood Bow, with complete set of arrows. 

Ditto. 

Oedinaet Bow, with complete set of arrows. 

Ditto. 

Bundle of Shapts for making arrows. 

Wax on Stick for fixing arrow heads to shaft. 

This is the Caraman or Buck wax, a large sample of which is shown in 
another section, 

Indian Blowpipe. — This Indian blowpipe consists of an inner and outer tube, 
the outer one being simply to protect the straight smooth tube inside 
from injury. 

Aeeows for Blowpipe, tipped with Ourali poison. 

These arrows are inserted into the end of the Blou'pipe, a small plug of 
* cotton bemg put on their end, aim is then taken and the arrow projected by 
a sudden breath. The Ourali poison on the arrows has the effect of speedily 
paralysmg any living object struck. 

Indian Clitb. 

Small Tov Club, made by Indians, 

Indian bag, made of J aguar skm. 

Model Ooeial oe Dug-out, with four paddles and fittings. 

Corials of this description are most extensively used by Indians. They are 
hollowed out from the trunk of a single tree and are often of great size. 
Silverballi is the favourite wood for making corials from. 

Two Indian Paddles. • 

Large Steeeing Indian Paddle, with round blade. 

Set of Indian Fans. 

Shaak-shaak oe Battle. 

These are used by Indians during dances. 

Seed Rattle strung on a Cotton Thong. 

Ditto. 

Indian Dbum. 

Indian Tassels, made from birds strung through the beak. 

Foue Samples op Tobacco, grown and prepared by Indians, 

Rope op Mahoe Fibee, made by an Indian. 


^EEE OeNAMENTAL PaDDLES 
^^,^>^ETY-Two Painted Calabasaes 
Sixteen Walking Sticks, made from colony woods 
Three Coolie Pipes, used for smoking bhaug 
Sixteen Coj3oanut Dippees, with letter wood stem 
CuFPUM Scales 
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CEYLON. 


SECTION A.— FINE AETS. 

Classes I to VI. 

W. L. H. Seeeit and Co., Colombo. — Pbotograpb. of ruined cities and views, 
Photo graphic Album. 

John Walkee and Co., Colombo Iron Works.— Photoglyphs of coffee pulpers. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBEEAL AETS. 

Classes VII to XV. 

F. Lhkee (Grovernment Printer), Colombo. — Printed books. 

L Cappeb, Colombo, — “ Old Ceylon." 


SECTION C.-HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 


Cinchona Baek. 

Thomas Noeth Cheistie, Maskelia, Ceylon. — 


Succirubra, natural quill and shavings ... 

Do. renevred do. 

Do. root 

Officinalis, natural quill and shavings ... 

Do. renewed do. 

Do. root 

Officinalis, var. Crispa, natural quill and shavings 
Do. do. renewed do. 

Do. do. root 

Ledgeriana, natural quill and shavings ... 


Aee of Mean altitude 

trees. of estate. 

Tears, Peet. 

8 ■ 4,300 

6 4,800 

6 5,000 

6i 4,100 


{Average analysis 10‘30. Sulphate quinine) 

Do. renewed do. ... 

Do. root _ . . 

Calisaya, var. Javanica, natural quill and shavings ... 7i 
Do. do. renewed do. 

Do. do. root 

Calisaya, var. Kassharliana, natural quill & shavings 3 
Do. do. renewed 

Do. do. root 


4,000 

4,200 
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Age of 
trees. 

.ffc»Jws^^(succ. offici. hybrid), natiiral quill and 

shavings ... ... ... 10 

Do. renewed ...' 

Do. root 

Ledgenana, Snecinihra, hybrid, natural, quill and 
shavings ... ... ... 

Zedgeriana, OflBcinalis hybrid do. 

Calisaga, suec. hybrid (C. Anglica) do. 



Section of Stem of a Zedgeriana Tree. 

Flowers and leaves of 0. Hybrid {suec. Ledg. hybrid). 

Do. 

do. 

C, Hybrid {Zedg. offici. hybrid). 

Do. 

do. 

C. Anglica {cal. suec. hybrid). 

Do. 

do. 

C. Calisaya, (Var. Masskarliana). 

Do. 

do. 

Officinalis, Yar. crista. 

Do. 

do. 

Succirubra. 

Do. 

do. 

Bobus ta. 

Do. 

do. 

Officinalis. 

Do. 

do. 

Ledgeriana. 

Do. 

do. 

C. Calisaya, Yar, Javanica. 

Officinalis, natural q 

uill and shavings. 

Do. 

renewed 

quill and shavings. 

Do. 

roots. 



Mean 
altitude 
of estate, 
feet. 


4,600 


4,200 


W, Smith, Mattalcellg JEstate , — 

Cinchona Calisaga Zedgeriana stem quill. 

"W. D. Bosanquet, Ze Vallon Estate, Pu8selawa.-~ 

Elevation about 3,200 /ee^. 

CaZisctya, original bark 
■Do. original and renewed 

Succtrulra, oi igmal and renewed 
Do, original 
Do. original and renewed 
Do. original bark 
Crt/ikcyit, original renewed 
Succirubra, renewed ... 

Caluuga, hybrid, original renewed 

W. D. Bosanqttet, Callwag Knotce Estate . — 

Elevation about 3,600/ee#. 
Eobusta, original bark 
Do. renewed bark 

iSiiCfi iViiim, renewed bark 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Eobusta, original bark 

Succtrulra, renewed bark \\\ 

Do. oiigiiial bark 

do. 

do. red fungus 


Age of trees. 

5 years, 
4 » 

2k 

4 

, 2^ » 



• 2 



4 



4 



4 



7 



7 



4 



7 



7 



9 



10 



4 



10 



10 
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W. D. Bosanquet, Hermitage Estate . — 

Elevation about 4,000 to 4,270y«e#. 
Officinalis i original and renewed ... ... 

Eobusta do. do. 

Officinalis do. do. .» ... 

W. D. Bosanqtjet, Pittawelleloya Estate . — 

Elevation about A,G0t)feet. 
Officinalis, witli red fungus, origmal ... 

W. F. Laueib, Yarrow Estate, Pussellawa. — 

G. Eobusta ... ... 

(7. Ledgeriana, kybrid ... ... 

C. Ledgeriana 
Ditto 
Ditto 

{Average analysis 14‘60 SuljgTiate quinine ) 
C. Ledgeriana ... 

[Average analysis 12'30, Sulphate quinine ) 
Do. 


Age of trees. 


4 years-, 

9 

4 


6 ^ 

6a 

6i 

6 | 


6| years. 


C. Ledgeriana 

Do. 


[Average analysis 11*40, Sulffihate quinine ) 
[Average analysis 11*30, Sulphate quinine.) 


0. T. Akdeeson, Trouy Estate, Dimbula.— - 

Elevation about 4,000 feet. 

Hybrid, Cincliona ... ... ... ... 6 to 8 years. 

Messes. Whittall & Co., Colombo. — 

From Eunheld Estate, DicJcoya. 

* SuGciruhra, stem quill. 

Messes. Whittall & Co., KirJclees Estate, TJda-Pussellawa. — 

Elevation about 8,000 to 6, WO feet, 

(Principally Astern aspect, witk part western. Very steep and rocty, with, 
undulated basins of deep chocolate loam. Average annual minfall for 
last 7 years, 94 inches, wet months, January, October, November, and 
December. The most of the cinchona is grown in vacancies among the 
coffee, and the land has grown coffee with splendid returns for the last 
30 years ; some fields are 40 years old. Clearings 4 years old, planted 
on Patna laud. Succirubra and Calisaya come on slowly.) 

Succirubra, natural shavings, 7 years old trees gave S. of quinine net 3*20 
per cent. 

Hybrid, 7 years old trees gave net 3*72 per cent. 

Officinalis, 5 years old trees gave 4*10 per cent. 


„ . , 1 Age of trees. 

Succirubra, 1 qnul, natural bark .. , ... ... 3 years. 

Do. 1 qnill, renewed ... ... ... 2 „ 

Do. 2 quills, renewed ... ... ... 10 „ 

Do. 1 quill, natural ... ... ... 7 „ 

Do. 2 quills, renewed ... ... ... 7 „ 

Do^ 9 quills, natural bark ... ... 6 „ 

Do. 1 quill, renewed ... ... ... 6 „ 
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Mohusta, 1 quill, natui’al bark ... ... 

JDo. y 1 quill, renewed bark ... 

Do. 6 quills, natural bark ... 

Do. 2 quills, renewed 

Do. 2 quills, natural bark 

S’^jhrid, 2 quills, natural bark 
Macraiitha, 1 quiH, natirral bark ... 

Pubescens, 2 quills, natural bark ... 

3 quills, natural bark ... ... 

Do. 4 quilb , renewed bark ... 

Do. Var. Conde. 3 quills, natural bark 
Do. do. 3 quills, renewed bark 

Officinalis, Tar. Crisjpa, 4 quills natural bark 
Do. do. 3 qiulls, renewed bark 

Leclfjeriana, Java, 2 quills, natural bark 
Culisaya, 3 quills, natural bark 

Do. Tar. Javanica, 2 quills, natural bark 
Do Tar. Tere, 2 quills, natural bark 
Sncciruhm, 1 sbaving, natural bark 
Do. 2 sbavings, renewed bark 
Bohusta, 1 sbaving, natuin.! bark 
Officinalis, 1 sbaving, natural bark 


Age of trees 
10 years, 
10 „ 

6 »• 

5 „ 
d „ 

10 „ 

10 „ 

6 „ 

7 „ 

6 & 7 „ 

6 

5 „ 

6 „ 

6 „ 

4 „ 

4 „ 

4 ,, 

4 „ 


SECTION D.-OBTECTS OP THE DSE OR DECORATION OP 
DWELLING- HOUSES OR OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Lebbe Beothees, Colombo.— iTory carved work, tortoise-sbell work, porcupine 
quiU boxes 

Aet-woek Association, Kandy.— Pottery, Embekkeware, 

(Twenty series of large painted tdes, representing scenes fromtbe ‘‘ Great Pera- 
bera”; eleven series of large painted tiles representing tbe“Dbamma 
Bonda Tattliu” ; five series of small painted tiles representing the “ Nawa 
Nari Kunjari” designs ; large and small plates decorated witb tbe “ Han&a 
Putuwa,” “ Ga3a Sinba," and other Buddbist patterns ; large and small 
chatties and bowls, with Buddbist designs and flower patterns and miscel- 
laneous designs.) 

Kandyan swords and knives. 

Silverwork. 

(Sts large “ Hepuwas '' ; sm small “ Hepuwas ” ; four card trays and patens ; one 
set “ Eatemabatmeya " spoons; birtoise- shell and silver box; coooanut- 
wood walking sticks, silver mounted; two " Kellottes,” or cbunam-bolders , 
miscellaneous silverwork). 

Dumbara mats. 

Selected specimens of lacquer work. 

(Pair of “ Anwattu Miti,’ or slate fans used at tbe “ Great Parabera.”) 

Kandyan spears. 

Kandj an walking sticks. 

Ivory carvings. 

Priest’s fans. 

•' Hepuwas.” 

Figures of Kandyan chief and wife, &c. 

Alisoellaneoua exhibits. , 

H. 0. P. Bell, Colombo. — Maldivian mats. 
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SECTION E.-OBJECTS OF PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 
Classes XXXYIII to LII 

Steebtbe and Co., Colombo. — Collection o£ Ceylon jems. 


SECTION F -RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

M. Mooney, Colombo.— Coir door mats. 

G. AND W . Leeohman, Colombo. — Coir fibre, matting, door mats, King cocoanuts, 
and ordmary nuts. 

Ditto, Gikeyana Eanda — Citronella oil. 

Ditto, Sultsdorf Mills ~Ooco&n\x\, oil. 

Ditto, ditto. — Cocoanut oil soap. 

C. H. DE SoYSA, Colombo —Cocoanut oil. 

Ditto, ditto. — Cinnamon oil. 

J. P. William andBeothebs, Heneratagoda. — Pepper, areca-nuts, manilla hemp, 
oroliilla weed, Kahata bark, vanu'm, sapan wood, balmalille, heenely paddy, 
mica. 

J. E. In&leton, Dumbara.—Cigars and cheroots. 


SECTION G.— APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED IN THE 
COMMON ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Von Possnee and Walkee, Colombo. — Patent ice safe. 

John Walkee and Co , Colombo Iron Works . — ^Box shayer for ohinchona, spoke- 
share for chinchona. Two cardamom scissors, one large Ceylon road tracer, 
and one small road tracer. 


' SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 
Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

G. AND W. Lbechman, KuUsdoif Mills. — Arrow-root. 

J, P. William and Beothebs, Heneratagoda. — Arrow-root. 
Yon Possnee and Walkee, Colombo — ^Aerated waters. 

N. S. Feenando, Colombo. — Nutmegs and cloves. 

S. De Rajepakse, Colombo and Eaderane. — Cinnamon. 

J. Deiebeeo, Jaella. — Cinnamon. 

C. H. De Sotsa, Colombo. — Cinnamon. 

A. Aoae, Ensi Castle. — Cardamoms. 

T. C. Owen, Oonoongalla. — Cardamoms. 

D. Mackay, Enselwattie. — Cardamoms. 

M. H. Thomas, Madoolketter. — Cardamoms. 

T. C Owen, Avishavella. — Cardamoms. 

D. Mackay, Farndale —Cardamoms. 

H J. VoLLAE, Pallekella.— Cocoa, 
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J. K. Inglbton, RajVella. — Cocoa. 

Wir. Foebes Latteib, Del golle.— Cocoa, 
j. Tajtdee Pooeteb. — Cocoa beans. 

Lee, Hedge! and Co., Liberia. — Liberian CofFee. 

K. Dedmmokd Deane, Hintyree. — Arabian CofEee. 
F. Btedb, Wellington.— Arabian coffee. 

Whittale and Co., Louisa.— Arabian coffee. 


TEA. 


Annual 

minfall. 

Inches, 


Age of 
trees. 

Years. 


Aethue E. Scotele, StratkelUe 
Duncan Mullens, Adam's Teale 

C. S, Asmsteong, BooTcwood, 

H. G. Paesons, Calsay 

A. E. Weight, Gneiss Booh ... 
Leechman and Co., Kadawella 
Mackwood and Co„ Gallehod,dle JEstate. 
J, PoTDoN Hughes, Gallebodde 

D. Mackat, Semhaicattie 

J. BoUSTEAD, Hit/Z ,,, 

Feancis L. Shand, Barm 
R. Aspland, Barton 

C. A. Hat, BlacTcwaier 
G’E.o.lL'TOi Windsor Forest 
T. 0. Otyen, Avisawella 

T. 0. Opten, Oonoonagalla ... 
Leechman and Co., Culloden ... 

D. Maceat, Mariataattie 
W, Foestth, Lmedin 


2,500 

4.000 

6.000 


2,200 

2,450 


2,760 

400 

4,600 

3ot3 

2,300 


180 

170 

80 


130 

180 


200 

160 

105 

85 

100 


4 to 7 

4 

7 


5 

6 


4 to 7 

3 

6 to 9 

4 
6 


MALTA. 


SECTION E. 

Booeg (M.).— Maltese lace. 

Tuenbull and Somebtilee.— M altese lace. 


SECTION F. 

Tuenbull and Someetille,— C igarette.?. 
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MAUEITIUS. 


SECTION B.-EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OP LI:6EEAL AETS, 
Classes VII to XV. 

Ashley (W.)> Supevintendent of Crovernment Schools. — ^Reports of Department 
from 1878 to 1882. 

Baissac (C.). — Etude sur le patois Crdole. 

Desctjbes (A.) —Map of the Island of Mauritius. 

Messeevt (A.), Eector of the Eoyal College. — Calendars, 1881-82 and 1882-83. 


SECTION F.— EAW PEODDCTS AND MANDFACTITRES PEOM 
PEODEOTS NOT INCLEDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Beunand (E.) and SENf)QHB, Mahehourg. — Slated lime, caustic lime. 

Chazal (T. db)— Sample of silk, year 1818. 

Chazal Moon (Madame de).— S ample of silk, year 1850. 

Desceoizilles (Madame).— Sample of silk, year 1870. 

Feeme modele de Chebel ; B. Lienard, Petite Emere. — Ostrich feathers. 
Maoasin Gtbneeal des HtriLES. — Cocoanut oil. 

Hoene (T.), Director, Botanical Gardens, 34 sections of colonial woods.— 
Collection of fibres— 

Acanthophoenix crinata. Wend., Borassus sp., Palmas. 

Palmas. Biitea superba, Eoxb., Fahaiceas. 

Acromia sclerocarpa, Mart , Palmee. Calamus Eoxhurgii, palms. 

Agave Angustifoha, Hano, Liliacease. Carludovica palmata, Fandanaceas, 

„ Mexicana, Hano, ditto. Caryota Eumphiana, Palmas. 

Alocasia macrorhiza, Shott., Arodias. „ sp., do. 

Aloe variegata, Liliaceas. _ „ urens, Linn., do. 

Alpininea calcarata, Eox„Zingi‘berace£e. Cocos flexuosa, Mars., do. 

Alpmmea magnifica, Eox., Zingibe- „ nucifera, Linn., do. 

race®. ^ Colocasia anti^orum, do. 

Ananassa sativa, Lind., Bromeliacees, Cordia myxa, Linn., Cordiaceie. 

Areca catechu, Linn., Palmas. Corypha Australis, R. Br., Palmss. 

„ lutescens, Bory, do. „ umbraculifera, do. 

„ Madascariensis, Stadt , do. Cyperus polystachus, Eoth., Cyperacese. 

,, sapida do., do. Deckenia nobilis, Wendl., Palmse. 

Arenga sp. _ Butyosperma alba, do. do. 

Artocarpus incisa, Linn., Morese. „ rubra, do. do. 

„ integrifolia, Linn., do. Bombeya acutangula, Cay,, Bytneri- 

Astrapoea Willicbii, D. C., Byttueraceas. acese. 

Bactris flavrispina, Palmss. Dembeya umbellata, do., do. 

Baubinia acuminata, Fabaceas. Bracuna Brasiliensis, Liliaceas. 

„ Malabarica, do. Mauritiana, Lamlr., do. 

„ Ricbardsonii, do. Bypsis sp., Palm®. 

Barringtonia speciosa, Linn., Barring- Elais Guinensis, Jacq., do. 

toniace®. Ficus elastica, Eoxb , More®. 

Berrya Hamomlla, Eoxb., Zilliace®. „ mangifera, do. 

Bonapartea juucea E. & P., Bronze- „ Mauritiana, Lamk., do. 

liace®. „ sp , do. 
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Pious religiosa, Lion., Moreso. Oreodoxa Elais, Palmas. 

„ rubra, Wall., do. PPceuix dactylifera, Linn., do. 

„ salic^olia, do. „ OLfersii, do. 

„ sp , do. „ rnpicola, do. 

,, sp , - do. Pterospermum acerifolium, Wild, 

Pourcroya gigautea, Vent , Liliace®. Bytterniacesa 

Guazuma tomentosa, H. B. K., Stercu- Ropolocarpus lucidus, Bojer., Til- 
liaceaa, liaceaB, 

Heliconia sangainea, Musacega. Eavinala Madascariensis, Sonn., Mu- 

Hibiscus mulabilis, Linn., iVlalvacesa. saeese. 

„ sp., do. Eidelia tiliaofelia D. C., Byttneriacege. 

HyopLortse amaricaulis, Palmge. Sabal Adansoni, Guerus, Balmae. 

„ Verscliaffeltii do. „ sp., do. 

Hypbgene Schatan, Bojer., do. „ umbraculifera do. 

Hentia Wendelliana, do. Sagus lufSa, Jacq , do. 

Latania Lodigesii, do. Sansemera cylindrica, Bojes , Liliacess. 

„ Mauritiana, do. „ Latifolia, do. 

,, Versebaffeltji, do. ,, zeylanica, Wild., do. 

Lienola hornda, do. Sapindus emargmatus, Wabl., Cox- 

Liristoma altissima, do. signya 

„ B oogendorpii, do. Seaforthia elegans, B. Brown, Palmse 

„ biimilis, E. Brown, do. Sida carpmsefolia, Linn., pil , Malvace®. 

„ Mauritiana, Wal,_ do. glutino.?a, Cav., Malracegs 

Lodoicea, Secbellarum, Labil , do. Sterculia balangas, D. 0., Sterculiacege. 

MalyaTiecus arborous. Caw., Malracege. Steyensonia grandifoha, Duncan, Pa 1m ». 
Morns alba, Linn. Strelizia Angusta, TIiuu., Musacege 

Musa Cliinen&is, Musacess. Theobroma Cacao, Linn., Byttnenaceas. 

„ Cocciuea, do. Verscbaffeltiisplendida, WendL.Palmga. 

„ Gengeh, do. Wikstromia ymdiflora, Meissn,, TLy- 

„ (Matelot), do. melacege. 

j, sp., do. Yucca aloifolia, Linn., Liliaeese. 

j, sp., _ _ do. „ filamentosa, Lmn,, do. 

„ texlilis, do. „ glonosa, Linn., do. 

„ Tiolacea, do. „ variegata „ do. 

Sopbrosperma Van Houteana, Balf, fil., Joseph (L.). — 24 bottles snufi. 

Palmsa. Mont Ohoist Hemp Estate Co. — Pam- 

Oreodoxa oleraeea, Palmas, plemousses j aloe fibre^ 

„ regia, do. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PEODDCTS. 


Classes CX 

Deuey. — Wines. 

Exhibition Committee.— Creole cofEee. 
SuoAB — Samples from tlie followmg 
estates . — 

" Belle Vue,” Flacq, Mrs. Allendy & 
F. Lecourt de Billot.— 

Vesou sugar. 

1st Syrup „ 

2nd Syrup „ 

“Mon Deseet,” Graud Port. T. 
Tbierry. — 

Vesou sugar, best wMte crystal- 
lized. 


TO OXXXVI. 

COMPA&NIB SuCEIEEE DE MoN DeSEET, 
Moka.— 

Sugar extra large white crystals, 

“ Onion & Bel Aib” Suoae Estate 
Co , Sayaune. — 

Vesou sugar. 

Syrup „ 

“ Teeeacine," Savanne, Messrs. Cas- 
saignes & Go — 

Vesou sugar. 

1st Syrm sugar. 

“Union,” Macq. Mrs. Bourgault de 
Condray. — 
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Yesou sugar. 

1st Syrup sugar. 

2nd Syrup su^r. 

“Belle Eose,” Flaca. Y. Boulle & 
Co.— 

Yesou sugar 
1st Syrup sugar. 

2iid Syrup sugar. 

“ St. Julien ” Centeal Suq-ab Estate 
Co , Elacq — 

Sugar extra large, 1st clear crystals. 
“ Savankah,’ Savaune. Mrs. Jamin. — 
Brewers’ crystals. 

“ Queen Yictoeia,” Messrs. Desveaux 
de Marigny. — 

Yesou sugar.*" 

1st Syrup sugar. 

2nd Syrup sugar. 

“ Combo,” Savanue. Higlilauds Sugar 
Estate Co. — 

Sugar extra large crystals. 

Sugar medium crystals. 

“La Floea,” Savanue. M. Sauzier. — 
Sugar medium crystals. 

“ Bon Acaueil,” Flacq. Mrs. Boyer de 
la Giroday — 

Yesou sugar. 

“ Hi&hlands,” Plaines Williems. High- 
lands Sugar Estate Co.— 

Sugar extra large white crystals. 

5 , large white crystals. 

„ large crystals. 

,, extra white. 

,, extra white crystallized. 

„ finest eiystallized yellow. 

“ Deep Eivee,” Flacq. L. Mazery & 
Co.— 

Yesou sugar. 

1st Syrup sugar. 

Rich Fund,” Fiacq. Arnaud & Co. — 
Yesou sugar. , 

1st Syrup sugar. 


“Bois Chbei,” Savanne, G. Guihert, 
Delafaye and Co. — 

Yesou sugar. » 

1st Syrup sugar. 

“Maison Blanche,” ^ Pamplemousses 
Sugar Estate — 

Finest Crystallized Yellow sugar. 
“Eiche Bois,” Savaune. Mauritius 
Sugar Estate Co. — 

Yesou sugar. 

1st Syrup sugar. 

2nd Syrup „ 

“Etoile,” Fiacq.— 

Yesou sugar. 

Ist ^rup sugar. 

2nd Syrup sugar. 

“Rosalie,” Pamplemousees, Mauritius 
Sugar Estate Co. — ■ 

Yesou sugar, 

] st Syrup sugar. 

2nd Syrup „ 

Baissac Pochaed & Co. — 13 bottles 
lemonade. 

Bandon (A ) AND Co., Yarsailles, Riche 
Terre. — A case of vanilla pods. 
Dumontes (Mon.), Grand Port. — Creole 
rice. 

De Rosnat, Jolt, Langlois.— Yanilla 
pods. 

Emmeeez, (N. D.) Grand Don jon.— 1 
Case cloves. 

Jolt & Co. — 2 Cases vanilla pods. 
Lanolois (Joseph), Seychelles.— Yanilla 
pods. 

Maetial (F.). — 3 Bottles Eau de vie de 
Bibasse ; 3 bottles liqueur. Cacao ; 2 
bottles Noyau Bibasse ; 2 bottles Noyau 
Orange. 

Montillb (de), Savanne. — Cinnamon, 
PiPON (Mes,), La Ghaumiere, Savanne. — 
Arrowroot powder. 

Watson (James!.— Sparhlmg lemonade. 


SECTION I.- AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Classes CXXXVII to CXLIII. 

Rotal Societt of Aets and Sciences. — 3 Cocos de Mer Lodvicea. SecheUarum. 
Pelte (Miss).— Collection of seeds of forest plants. 
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Section !P.] 


Straits Settlements. 


STEAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


SECTION A.— PINE AETS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Stexits Settlements, the Govt. oe. — Photographs. 


SECTION C.-HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXIL " 

DeSilv^ (Apothecaet), Government Medical Department, Singapore. — Patent 
hospital hed for fractures 

Goodenoegh (P B ), Singapore — Dysentery powders. 

Selangob, the Govt. State of. — 165 specimens of native medicines collected ia 
the Malay State of Selangor ; prepared and used by Chinese. 


SECTION D.— FUPNITURE AND OTHEE OBJECTS FOR THE USE 
OE DECOEATION OF DWELLING HOUSES AND OTHEE 
BUILDINGS. 


Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Po HuPjPerat— Specimens of tins plasliea. Specimens of block tin ware. 

Maxwell (Hon^W. E), Singapore.—Specimens of Malay hangings ; mats and 
Selangob, the Govt. State of — Specimens of block tin ware 


SECTION E.— FABEICS, INCLUDING APPAEEL. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

SIahabaja of, g.c.m.g, K.c.s.i.~Specimens of Malay 
SteaitSiSettlements, the Goveenment OF.-Silk sarongs ; veil and handker- 
Swettenham (F. A).— Specimens of Malay clothing. 


SECTION F. EAW PEODUCTS AND MANUFACTUEES FEOM 
PEODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHEE SECTIONS. 


Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Ateb Itam Coie Comtany, Penang.— Coir fibre 
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Straifs SeHlements.' 


[Section H. 


Beandt and Co., Singapore.-Split rattans for chair-making, No 1 and No 2 

T ’ rattan splLt plfned! 

different size and nnmkers ; ratker splints, rongk, 'different sJe, aad 
nnmliers ; rattans, coarse, for tying, rope-making, &c. ; raflan/^kavSigs ^r 
mats, ropes hawsers, and rooms ; rough shavings dyed with^CmC dyes ; 
. Brooms, mats, ropes, rattan shaving fri^e (for stuffing mattrekses). ' 

Deli and Lanokat Cioae and CiflAEE'rTE MANuEAcruEiko eowANY.ipenang - 

gS'msL™."^ Jdefeomtobfo™ 

FisHE-it (J), Singapore.-^, tronella oil; pepper oj nutmeg oil ; patclonli oil • 
“fT/lS! t," O’! obtained from tire eeedj 

‘ “A vegebibla 

PO— dpi 

JoHOE Steam Saw Mills CoMPANV.-Speeimens of useful Malay timbers 
N ewton (Howaed), Smgapore.-Specimens of Malay woods 

Singapore.-Specimens^f India-rubber and gutta- 
percha ; rattans, various specimens; gum copal ; cube gambler. 

^““■KamuuSgrS.®^"’’ «— Specimens otV oxide ^and wash dirt from 

Specimens of tin oxide from Assam, Kumbang district 
• Pitto ditto from Tupai district. 

Ditto ditto from Salak district. 

* '**«'“* PP 3,400 feet in 

SpecimenSaOf oade of tin and quartz, from Larut, Salak, Kinta and Batang 

Specimens of smelted tin from Salak. 

Ditto ditto from Tnpai, Larut. 

Ditto ditto from Kamnntingz Larut. 

Ditto ditto from Assam Kumbang, Larut. 

Sample^^of ^wash dirt, wash tm ore and various strata in which tin is found in 

Specimens of gutta. 

Saiaifooa, TM Gotmikment SiiTE op -Specimens of tin oxide, wash dirt and 
smelted tin from various mines in Selangor. 

Specimens of gutta grip, gutta putele, and gutta taban. 

Specimens of damar (the arsenions exudation from trees) 

Steaits Settlements, the Gpvebnment of.— K rang shell 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to OXXXyi. 

Bastiani (J.), Singapore.— Conserves d’ananas au naturel , conserves d’ananas 
au sirop ; sirop A’ ananas. 

Beown, Laweence (C.), Manager, Gleyar Estate, Penang.— Mace ; white su<>ar 
and molasses, ^ ^ ’ 

Ceeetjti (P ), Singapore. — Preserved ananas. 

^ Mobnat (Henet), Malakoff Estate, Province Wellesley, Penang.— Tapioca. 

Favee (C ), Singapore,— Conserve d’ananas au naturel ; pineapple in syrup ■ 
preserved durian; pre.served mangosteen ; jack fruit, bread fruit palm 
fruit and papaya in syrup ; crystallized pineapple, ginger and papaya ; 
soursop, nutmeg and guava jelly ; pineapple marmalade. 

Glugoe Estate, Penang (Brown and Co.).— Nutmegs ; mace. 
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Section K ] 


Straih SettUmenis. > 


GaoDENOtroH (E. B ), Singapore.— Astringent hitters. 

Hill, Listee ah-d Kat, Linsum estate, Sungei Gjong — Liberian coffee ; cocoa. 

JoHOE Coffee CoirPAinr, Jobor.— Liberian coffee ; coffee Arabica. 

JoHOE Tea G^MpkwT. — pekoe Soucbong ; orange pekoe ; pekoe fannings. 

Sji-AGGs (W.\Valter), Singapore Club.— Tapioca. 

Maiaeoff Estate, Penang, (Mr. deMornay).— Tapioca flour, flake and seed. 

Patebson*Simon5 AND Co , Singapore — Black pepper ; white pepper ; sago flour, 
Batu Pabat Company ; sago large, mediuin and small • pearl, Singapore ; 
tapioca flour and small flake, Singapore ; tapioca flour, small and medium 
flake, small, medium and large pearl, Malacca. 

Penang Plantations Company (E. L, Eoberts). — Tapioca flour, flake and pearl. 

Peeak, the Goyeenment State of, — Liberian coffee in parchment. 

PuLSFOED (Peancis), Manager, Trans-Eean Estate, Penang.— Eum ; refined sugar. 

Sandilands (Hon’bie G. M.), Penang — Pepper.— Acbeen, Penang, West Coast, 
Sumatra and Trang. 

Selangoe, the Goveenment State op — Specimens of gbee. 

Teafalgae Estate, Singapore (Mr. Enaggs). — Tapioca flour; tapioca flake, 
small, fine, medium and bullets ; pearl tapioca. 


SECTION I.— AGEICULTGEE AND HOETICULTDEE. 
Classes CXXXVII to CXLIII. 

Gihgos Estate, Penang. — Specimens of rice grain. 


SECTION K.-ETHNOLOGY, AECH^OLOGY, AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

Maxweil (Hon’bee W. E.), Singapore.— CoBection of Malay weapons. 
Selangoe,.the Goyeenment State of.— Models of boats ; fisW stakes and 
nets used by Malays. - 

STEAiTa Settlements, THE Goveenment OF.— Collection of stuffed birds from 

Malacca, 

St erS (H. C.)s Selangor — Skulls of Malaj animals. . * 

WaIiKSH (Cam.), 28th Perak, — Collectxon of Malay weaponSj 



Section A.] 


New South Wales. 


[Class 1. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


SECTION A.— FINE AETS. 


Class I. — Paintings and Drawings. 

CoiLiN&ErDaE. Aethtje, Eyde, Parramatta .Eiyer, near Sydney. — Water-colour 
drawing — View of a creek on the Hawkesbury Eiver, N. S. W. (For sale.) 
Price £12 12s^ 

Oil painting— -Making tbe first locomotiye ' engine in N. S. W. (For sale.) 
Price £16. 

W^ter-colour — Her Majesty’s mail stuck-up. Flood scene in N. S. W. 
(Not for sale.) Belonging to tbe Art Society of New South. Wales, by 
whom it is lent for exhibition. 

Feanklin, F. a., G. E., J. P., Buona Vista, Wollongong.— View of Sydney ' 
Harbour in 1880. 

Halli&an, Mbs. G. H., Eugowra, Hunter’s Hill, near Sydney.— Oil painting — 
The forest beauties of New South Wales — Waratah and Clematis. 

PiatTENiT, W. C., Hunter’s Hill, near Sydney — Od paintings — 

•Sydney in 1832; taken from north shore, showing garden palace, in which • 
the International Exhibition of 1879 was held ; destroyed by fire, 22nd 
SeptemberT882. 

Mount Kosciusko and the Valley of the Upper Murray. (Property of the 
Art Society of New South Wales, by whom it is lent for exhibition.) 

Eae, John, M.A., Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydney. — Water-colour 
drawings — . * 

1. Panoramic view of the Town of Newcastle, N. S. W., taken from the 
‘ high ground opposite the Wesleyan Chapel, and near the Military 

Barracks, in 1849. _ ' ' 

2. Sketch showing the turning of the first turf of the first I’ailway in 

Australia, taken from Pitt-street, Eedfern.in 1860. 

3. Panoramic view of the Town of Wollongong, taken from Eussell’s Hotel 

in 1861. 

4. Panoramic sketch of the T’alley of the Hume, or Upper Murray, from 

•high ground behind the homestead of the station formerly belonging 
to Sir Jolm Hay, President of the Legislative Council, showing the 
dividing line between the Colonies of New South Wales and Victoria, 
taken in 1857. 

5. Panoramic view of the Harbour of Port Jackson, taken from the top of 

the old light-house in 1859. 

Wood, Geanvillb A., 314, George-street, Sydney.— Water-colour painting on 

■ opal. 


• ■ Class II.— Sculptures, &c. 

SiMONETTi, Aohiile, Colonial Architect’s Department, Sydney.— Bus^ of Sir 
Patrick A. Jennings, K. C. M. G., M. P., President of the New South 
Wales Commission for the Calcutta Exhibition— with pedestal of Colonial 
bluestone — -shown by permission of Sir Patrick Jennings. 

Bust in terra cotta — Edwaid Combes, Esq^., C.M.G., M.P.^ Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and President of the Art Society of N. S. W. ^ 

Bassi relievi in terra' cotta — (Baccanale) 
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Section A.] 


Meic South Wales. 


[Class 4. 


Class IV. — ^Engravings, Lithographs, &c. 

Coi.iiNGBiDG|, Aethfe, Eyde, Parramatta River, near Sydney. — Engravings on 
wood. ; 

’ A creek 6O0,feet underground, at tie Eisi River caves, N. S. W. Engraved 
on wood iy A Collingridge. 

Specimens of wood engravings executed Tby A. Collingridge, in Paris, and in 
Sydney, N. S. W. 

Eirst degree of merit medals at the Sydney Inteinational Exhibition for 
engravings, oil paintings, and drawmgs. 

JiBBS, Shallaed & Co., Pitt Street, Sydney.— Panoramic views, of Sydney and 
Port Jackson, showing proposed wharfage improvements. 


Class V. — Photographs. 

Bennett, W. E. (late T. H. Bovi)], San Erancisco Art Gallery, 252, George 
Street, Sydney. — Photographs. ' 

Boake, B. C., Sydney Arcade, Sydney. — Photographs.. 

Caney & Co., Mount Victoria, Blue Mountains — Twenty-eight silver photos of 
interior of Fish River caves and Blue Mountain views. 

Caspees, Rudolph, Auburn:street, Goulburn — Photographic views, 

COLONIAL' Aechitect (James Barnet), Hyde Park, Sydney — Photographs of 
public buildings. Photo-hthographs of the Garden Palace and of the 
Macq^uarie Light-house, South Head, 

CoMHlssiONEEs POE New South Wales. — Panoramic view of Sydney, prepared 
for the Commission hy Mr. 0. BayHss, of George Street, Sydney, and 
taken by .the photographer from thS cupola of the dome of the Garden 
Palace, prior to the opening of the Sydney International Exhibition of 
1879 

Photographs of Public Worts obtained for the Commission; at the instance 
of various branches of the Public Works Department. 

Goveenment Petnteh, Bent Steeet, Sydney.— Photographs. Three large cards 
containing twenty-seven photo^phic views in Botanic Gardens, Sydney 
(Charles Moore, p.l s., p.z.s., Director). 

Heepoet, Gustavus, Cooma Steeet, Yass. — Photographic views. 

Holteemann, b.o., M.P., St. Leonaeds, Sydney. — Photographs. Photographic 
panoramic views of the city of Sydney and Port Jackson Harbour. 

Ministee poe Public Wobks, Sydney.— Photographs. * 

Paine, J., 96, Elizabeth Street, Waterloo, near Sydney.— Photographs of Sydney 
. and Mountam Scenery. 

Rae, John, MA., TJnder-.Secrutai 7 for Public Works, Sydney. — Water colour 
drawing, showing present ’appearance of site of commencement of first 
New South Wales Railway, and photogi’aphs in Newcastle and Wollongong, 
showing present appearance of sites represented in Mr. Eae’s drawing. 

Ruspeldt & Co„ E , Royal Arcade, George Street, Sydney. — Photographs. 

Teeeece, P. N. Hunter Street, Sydney.— Photograph of the new Wool Stores 
built for the firm of P. N. Trebeek and Son, Bridge Street, Sydney. 

Tuenee and Hendebson, 16 and 18, Hunter Street, Sydney.— Album of laud- 

. scape photographs. , 

Tuttle and Co., Comer George and Market Streets, Sydney.— -Photographs. 

Wood,»Ghanville A., 314, George Street, Sydney.— Photographic views and 
photographs. 

Class VI. — Works of Arts not specified. 

Deputy Mastee op the Royal Mint (Robert A. Hunt), Sydney. -^'Coins, 
mepals, &c , struck at the Sydney Mint. 


Section A.] 


' New South Wales. 


[Class 6. 


Deewe, Amelia, 1, Oak Terrace, Glebe, Sydney. — Musical- compositions, by a 
lady, native of Sydney — “ Kaikoura-* Waltzes,” and “ City of Grafton 
Scliottisclie.” 

Teenee and Hendeeson, 16 and 18, Hunter Street, Sydney.— CL>'fstmas cards, 
Australian flowers, &c. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OE LIBERAL ARTS. 

Class VII. — Educational Appliances, Models of Schools, ‘ 
School Furniture, and Books. 

CoMMisaiONEE EOE RAILWAYS EOE New South Wales, Sydney. — Annual Rail- 
way Reports, 1877 to 1881. 1 vol. 

LivEEsinnE, A., E.R.S., Professor of Cbemistry and Mineralogy in tlie Univer- 
sity of Sidney.-— 

1. Tables for Qualitative Cbemical Analysis, arranged for tlie use of 
students, by A. Liversidge, F.E S. (2 copies.) 

2., Tbe Minerals of New South. Wales, by tbe same. (2 copies.) 

3. * Report upon certain museums for technology, science, and art;- also -upon 

scientific, professional, and techmcal instruction, and systems of 
Evening Classes in Great Britam and on the Continent of Europe, by 
the same. 

4. Two models to show the arrangement of the crystallographic axes, by 

the same. 

The one model shows how the domes are produced by an extension of the 
horizontal axes to infinity ; and the other serves to show the relationship of the 
• axes in the tetragonal, oblique and doubly obhque systems , the edges of the 
crystals are represented by elastic cords, so as to allow of the extension of one 
or of all the axes 
Ministee EOE Mines, Sydney. 

Annual Reports from 1875 to 1881, inclusive. 

Mines and Mineral Statistics for 1875. 

Mineral Products of New; South Wales, by Harrie Wood, Under-Secretary 
for Mines 

Notes on the Geology of New South Wales, by 0. S. Wilkinson, E.G.S! 

F.L S., Geological Surveyor in charge. ’’ 

Description of the Minerals of New South Wales, by Archibald Liversidge 
F.R.S., F.C S., F.G.S., Ssc., Professor of Mineralogy in the University of 
Sydney. . 

Catalogue of Wqrks, Papers, Reports, and Maps on the Geology, Pal^onto- 
logy, Mineralogy, &e., &c., of the Australian Continent and Tasmania, 
by Robert Etheridge, junr , of the British Museum, and Rfibert Logan 
• Jack, F.R G.S., F.G S, Government GecloMst for Northern Queensland. 
Minisxee foe Public Insteuction, Sydney.— Plans of pubhc schools. 


Class VIII. — Maps, Charts, and Gteographigal Apparatus. 

Adams, P. F., Surveyor-General, New South Wales. — 24 Maps — specimens of 
hthogi’aphy, engraving, &c. 

Mackenzie, John, F.G S., Government Examiner of Coal-fields, Newcastle.— 
Plan and ten vertical sections of the New South Wales upper coal 
mea'siires, by John Mackenzie, F.G.S., Government Examiner of Coal- 
fields. 
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Section B.] 


Neio South Wales, 


[Class 10. 


5Vo diagrams showing the thichness, character, and portion mined out of 
coal seams in the upper coal measures, northern district*; two of the 
middle coal measures, northern district ; one of. the upper coal measures, 
wester?' district ; and one of the i^per coal measures, southern district ; 
withplao to accompany them; by John Mackenzie, F.Gr.S., Goyernment 
EsamineJ of Coal-fields. 

Ministee poe Mines, Sydney— 

Map shewing mineral areas of New South Wales. 

Ditto principal agricultural areas of New South Wales. 

Geological sketch map of New South Wales, compiled from the maps of the 
late Key. W. B. Clarke, M.A.. E.R-S., by C. S. Wilkinson, L.S.,,F.G.S., 
Govemment Geological Suryeyor in charge. 

Geological map of the districts of BowSufeUs, Wallerawang, and Eydal, by 
C. S Wilkinaon. 

GeoOTaphical sketch map of Oberon district, by C. S. Wilkinson, 

Geological map of Young, by Messrs 0. S. Wilkinson and Lamont Young. 
Geological map of Hill End and Tambaroora, by E. P, Pittman. 

Post-Mastee-Gbneeae, Sydney. — Map showing the Post and Telegraph offices of 
the Colony of New South Wales. 

Class XL — Stationery, &c. 

Tueneeand Hendebson, 16 and 18, Hunter Street, Sydney.— Heraldic and 
• ornamental and business embossing. 

Class XII. —Printing and Bookbinding. 

Batson and Atwatee, 8, Bond Street, Sydney.-.-Specimens of letter press 
priutiug. 

Govehnsient Peintee, Bent Street, Sydney. — Specimens of letter press printing. 

GsEyiLLE, Edwaed, 273, George Street, Sydney.— N. S. W. Edition of the Official ■ 
Directory and Almanac of Australia, published in Sydney. 

Class XIY, — ^Musical Instruments. 

■ Esdaile and Co., 277, Clarence Street, Sydney.— Esdaile pianofortes. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Class XVII. — ^Appliances connected with Sanitation and 
Hygiene. 

Lavebs, J. V,, Il7, Eedfem Street, Sydney. — 

Msinfectmg fluid. 

Chlorossone for disinfecting and deodorising. 


Class XVIII. — Drugs and Medicines. 

Redfern, Sydney.-Balsam of aniseed for 

Hooo AND Co., S. P 12, Wynyard Lane. Sydney.-Pruit salt. 

LAysEs, d, Y,, 117, Redfern Street, Redfern, Sydney.- 

Cholera mixture. 

Cream of Tartar fruit salt. 
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S-ECTION D.] 


New South Wales. 


[Class 23. 


SECTION D.-ETJENITUEE AND OTHEE OBJECTS* FOE THE USE 
OE DECOEATION OP DWELLING-HOUSES AND OTHEE 
B GILDINGS. 

Class XXIII. — Furniture and IJpHOLSTERr. . 

Hodgson, H. W., City Window Blind Factory, EHzaLeth. Street, Sydney. 

1 Polislied Queensland pine pliad. 

1 Enamelled green do. do. 

1 French gray and stone color patent self-acting Venetian blind (painted by 
machinery) fitted with silk tapes which can be made to suit any design, 
or color of tmts in furniture. 

Holloway, William Eenbst, Kmg Street, Newtown.—Specimen of sign-writing 
. and gildmg on glass. “ 

Class XXIV.— Glassware op all kinds. 

Axtstealian Glass Woeks Co. (0. Bishop, Manager), Botany, near Sydney. — 
• Aerated water bottles, &o. 

Babebtt & Co., Bukingham Street, Eedfern, Sydney.— Patent stopper bottles". 


Class XXV. — Stone Utensils, Pottery, Porcelain, &c. 

Cannon, Manes, Leichhardt Street, Waverley, ’Sydney. — Double jar for safe 
carnage of perishable articles, such as butter, made accordmg do exhibi- 
tor’s specification. 

OocfiEANE, Geoege, Moubray Park, St. Leonards, Sydney.— 

Fireclay. 

Earthenware clay. 

Terra-cotta clay. 


Class XXVI. — Metalware, Hardware, and Cutlery. 

Haedie, Geoege, 131, Pitt Street, Sydney.— Bell weighing 4 cwt., manufactured 
from Cobar copper ; copper castings from Cobar copper. 

Class XXX. — Apparatus and Processes for Cooking, 

^ Heating, and Lighting. 

Bailey and Eeee, 111, King Street, Sydney.— Improved safety lamp. 

Cook, W. & H,, 226, Elizabeth Street, Sydney.— Samples of patent "Paragon” 
* fire-kindlers. 

Class XXXI. — Decorative Work, including Carving and 
Hardware. 

Bussell, J. E. M., Ill, Stanley Street, Wooloopiooloo, Sydney.— Lettered placard 
in colors to go over maps from Surveyor General’s Department, ^ 
Williams, Chaeles, 264, Crown Street, Sydnej-.— Marbling, graining, &c. 

Class XXXIV. — Bronzes : Ornamental work in Gold, 
Silver, and other metals. 

Hsllyeb, E,, 97, Bathurst. Street, Sydney.— Colonial manufactured plated, 
ware. 
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JoNBS, Etak, Hunter-street and-Eoyal Arcade, Sydney, — Electroplated ware, 
including emu eggs mounted in electro-plate. 


Class XXXV.— Tots. 

Eusseli,, J, E, M., Ill, Stanley Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney.— Bullion 
Bani. 


Class XXXVL— Household- Utensils and Appliances not 
SPECIFIED IN classification. 

ZoLLNEH, S., 60, York Street, Sydney. — 

Galvanized ironware — Tubs and buckets. 

Japanned and painted ware. 

Household bellows, various. 

Blacksmith’s do. do. 


SECTION, E.— EABEIOS, INCLUDING APPAKEL, TOILET 
REQUISITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OP PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. 

Class XXXIX. — Wool Fabrics. 

CoMMissioNEES. EOH New Sotith Wales. — New South Wales merino wool, shewn 
in the various stages of manufacture. Prepared especially for the Com- 
missioners by J. Vicars & Co., Woollen Manufacturers, Sussex-street, 
Sydney, viz. : — . ' - * 

Greasy wool (as received from tbe squatter). 

Scoured wool. 

Native brown (from black merino sheep). 

Dyed wools, in various colours. 

Carded do. do. 

Spun yams do. 

Twisted do. do. 

Tweeds, various fancy patterns, including buckskins, checlrs, twills, 
hair-cords, indigoes, cricketing and native brown tweeds (without 
dye), and scarlet cloth. . 

Plaids and shawls. 


Class — Jewelry and Precious Stones. • 

Jobes, Evaj?, Royal Arcade and Hunter Street, Sydney.— Ornaments made of emu 
eggs, Pigian and Tngoma shells, green stone, malachite, &c., gold, opal and 
pearl jewelry, electro-plated ware. ^ ’ 


• m 

•Class LII.— Fabeics dndeb Sectioh E not sPEoiriED. 

Cook, W. & H., 226 , Elkaiett Street, Sydney.-Macliraery bands, ' window 
cords, clock cords, and hddle strings made irom catgut. 
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Section F.] 


New South Wales. 


[Class 53 . 


SECTIOI^ F— EAW PEODUCTS AND MANUFACTUEES FEOM 
PEODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTION'S. 

Class LIII. — Minerals and Metallurgic Products. 

Atkinson, J. J. 0., Oldbury, Mossvale. — Iron ore, from Oldbury estate, near 
Berrima 

AtrsTRAiiAN Aoeicultueal Company, Ne-vrcastle.—Bituminous coal from tlieir 
colliery near Newcastle. 

Tbe coal seam is from 13 feet 7 inclies to 7 feet 10 inches in thickness, is free 
from faults, lies very regular, aad has an average dip of 1 in 20 to 1 in 30 to the 
south-east. 

Austealian Reeosine Oil and Minehal Company (Limited), Joadja Creek, 
near Berrima. Office 3, Oresham Street, Sydney. — Boghead nuaeral, m 
blocks. 

The extent of the mine worked by the company is 2,000 acres ; output last 
year, 30,000 tons , number of hands employed in, the mme and at the works, 
making kerosine, paraffin, wax, gasolme, &c., 200 ; seam, about 1 ft. 6 in. thick ; 
yield, about 18,000 cubic feet of gas or 160 gallons crude oil per ton. 

Bensusan, S. L., O’Connell Street, Sydney. — Australian mineral specimens, 
coUected and arranged numerically by exhibitor . 

Bulli Coal Company, Bulb, near WoUongong. — Semi-bituminous coal from 
their colliery at Bulb. The coal seam is about 8 feet in thickness, of 
clean coal, without any bands ; has an excellent rock roof and floor, and 
dips about 1 in 30 to the north-west. 

Caeangula Antimony Company, Carangula, Macleay River. — Exhibited by 
Mr. E. H. Becke, Manager. — Antimony ore. 

Challengbe Gold-Mining Company, Adelong. — Specimens of auriferous pyritous 
quartz. 

These exhibits were obtained from the crown of the Company’s old reef. 
No. 1 block IS from the 200 feet level. No. 2 from the 400 feet level, and No. 3 
in two pieces from the 600 feet level. The reef in all these levels averages 
10 mches in thickness, and will yield in gold an average of loz. lOdwts. per ton; 
the gold is alloyed with about 8 oz. of native silver per 100 oz. of retorted 
gold ; the stone yields about 2 per cent, of pyrites saved by a 24-feet diameter 
round concave buddle, provided with Monday’s patent scrapers. The pyrites 
when treated yield about 3 oz. per ton. 

Coal Clipp Company, Coalclifl;, - Semi-bituminons coal from their colliery at 
Coalcliffi, 34 miles south of Sydney. Seam, 6 feet 10 inches in thickness. 
CoMMissioNEEs POE ’New South: Wales, Sydney. — ^Refined tin, in ingots 
and bar. 

Anriferous quartz— Great Victoria Mine, Adelong. Blocks marked A from 
the 970 feet level ; blocks marked B from the 1,000 feet level. Average 
yield 2| oz. of gold per ton. 

Fountain, J., & Allison, W-, Woodlands, Gosford. — 

Iron ore. 

Paint ochres. 

Soil. 

Fireclay. 

The iron ore exhibited is found about 40 miles from Sydney by water, and 51 
by rail, when the railway is completed. The soil is believed to be decomposed 
iron, as when roasted the magnet will lift 76 per cent, of it ; this makes good paint. 
Glen Smelting Company, Tent Hill. — Lode, stream, and smelted tin. 

Geeat Cobae Coppee-Mining Company, Office, 131, Pitt Street, Sydney. 
Geo. Hardie, Manager. — About 6 tons copper ingots, forming trophy. 

Assortment of copper ores. 

Eegulus. 
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Pimple metal. 

Coarse and fine copper, illnstratiye of the several stages of smelting. 
Heeeensc^^midt, H.j 2, Hereford Street, Glebe Point. — 

Antimony ore. 

Antimony regnlus. 

Crudl antimony. 

Antimony oxides. 

Cobalt and manganese ores and other products. 

Hijme, a .H., Everton, Eye Park, near Yass. — Ai'gentiferons and anriferons 
galena. Lode, 3 ft. wide ; depth, 60 ft. 

Melville, John S., Syaney.— Star antimony. 

Ministee eoe Mines, Sydney. — Collection of minerals from Hew South Wales, 
arranged under the direction of C. S. Wilkmson, L.S., F. G. S., Geological 
Surveyor in charge, by J. E. Came, Curator of Mining and Geological 
Museum. 

The following information is extracted from the Annual Eeport of the 
Department of Mines : — 

GOLD. 

The weight of gold obtained to the end of 1882 was 9,365,648'51 ounces, of 
the value of £34,870,378 4s. 2d. Except m some few localities quartz-veins have 
not been worked to a great depth. Alluvial lands have m some instances been 
worked to a depth of 200 feet, and there are the strongest indications of 
deep leads in various parts where no attempt has been made to work them. 
Gold-mining, as hitherto earned on, has been principally confined to the working 
of river-beds and shallow alluvial claims. Extensive areas of country are 
known to be auriferous, and it is beheved that there will be ample scope 
for the remunerative employment of a lage population in both alluvial and 
quartz-mining. The poor success which has often attended the workmg 
of quartz- vems is largely attributable to ^ ill-]udged speculation, inexperi- 
ence, and the absence of proper ore- separating and other mining appliances. 
The Government Geological Surveyors, in their reports to the Mimster for 
Mines, indicate promising localities for the gold prospector in the Northern 
Western, and Southern Districts of the Colony. Specimens of auriferous 
quartz from various gold-fields are shown m the exhibition. 

The approximate area mcluded within the proclaimed gold-fields is 35,600 
square miles ; but from the geological formation of the country it is believedr 
that the area in which ^yahle gold deposits will be found will be greate 
than that now stated. From some the reefs at Hill end crushings gave 
at the rate of from 30 to 2,100 ounces of gold per ton. It is known that 
much gold passes away in the tailings, and is lost in consequence of the 
imperfect appliances at present employed for the treatment of auriferous 
pyrites. 


Descnption. 

Locality. 

Bemarks. 

Auriferous pyritous 
quartz. 

Auriferous lode stone 
with arsenical 

pyrite. 

Auriferous arsenical 
pyrites, carrying 
carrying free gold. 

Great Victoria Eeef, 
Adelong. 

N ew Beform G.M. Com- 
pany, Lucknow. 

900 feet deep. Eeef about 18 
inches wide , yield, 2 oz. of 
gold per ton. 

Depth, 420 feet. Taken from 
where a shoot traverses the 
dyke. 

Depth, 420 feet ; portion of a 
“ bonanza,” the concentrated 
pyrites from which yielded 
over 4,400 oz, of gold and 
silver per ton. 
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Description. 


Auriferous dyke stoue 

„ quartz . . . 

_ » ,, show- 

ing free gold. 

Auriferous ferrr.gi- 
nous vein showing 
free gold. 

Auriferous quartz 
with mispickel. 

Auriferous breccia ... 


„ granite ... 
„ qnartz with 
blende, galena, and 
pyrites. 

Auriferous cement ... 


„ quartz 

(crystallized) show- 
ing free gold. 
Auriferous quartz ... 


)> >1 
Auriferous quartz . . . 


„ „(show- 

in_g free gold). , 

Auriferous cement, 

showing-free gold. 

Auriferous quartz, 

containing metallic 
arsenic and calcite. 

Auriferous quartz, 

showing free gold. 

Auriferous pyritous 

quartz. 

Auriferous quartz ... 
„ sihcious 
ferruginous deposit. 


Auriferous copper ore 


Locality. 


Remarks. 


New Reform G.M. Com- 
pany, Lucknow. I 

Cooma District. [ 

From the Colony. 


Mountain Maid Reef, 
Colongolook. 


Eleanora Gold and An- 
timony Mining Com- 
pany, Hill Grove, near 
Amidale. 


Depth, 16 feet ; lode, 6 feet 
wide. Yield up to 6| oz. 
per ton of gold. 


Timbarra Yield, 1 oz. per ton. Depth, 

Braidwood. 35 feet. 


Mount Ephraim, Hang- 
ing Rock. 


Lady Matilda Reef, 
Nana Creek. 

Illabo Reef, Nana 
Creek. 

Advance Australia 
Reef, Nana Creek. 
Nana Creek. 
Homeward Bound Reef, 
Nana Greek. 

From the Colony. 

Lunatic, New England. 

Golden Crown Reef, 
Lunatic. 


Homeward Bound Reef, 
Little River, Braid- 
wood. 

Catherine G. M. Co., 
Eaglehawk, Win- 
deyer. 

Mount M’Donald. 

Brown’s Creek mine 
near Blayney. 


Vein 1 foot 6 inches thick. 


Vein from 12 to 18 inches 
thick. 


From a fissure, which is in 
places 160 feet wide, in dioiite. 
Average yield about 3 dwts. 
per ton. 
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Description, 


Auriferous ^ pyritous 
quartz. 


Auriferous quartz ... 

„ „ show- 

ing free gold. 
Auriferous pyrites, 
hlend, and galena. 
Concentrated pyrites 


Locality. 


Rems rka. 


New South W ales Band 
and Albion Mine, Big 
Hill, Mitchell’s Creek, 


No. 7 Lady Matilda 
Reef, N ana Creek. 
From the Colony. 


Vein from 2 feet 9 inches to 5 
feet 1 inch thick. Yield, 8 to 
15 dwts. free gold per ton ; 
concentrated pyrites 7 to 60 
oz. gold, and 23 oz. silver 
per ion. 


Braidwood. 

Spring Creek, Major’s 
Creek. 


Auriferous 

quartz. 


calcined 


pyritous 


Old line of reef, Ade- 
long. 

Victoria line of reef, 
Adelong. 

Old line of reef. 

New Reform Company, 
Lucknow. 

Challenger O. M. Co., 
Adelong. 


Great Victoria Mine, 
Adelong. 


„ hreccia, with Eleanora Gold and 
stiWte. Antimony Mine, HiU- 

grovs, near Armidale. 


Yield, 100 oz gold per ton. 

Depth, 250 feet ; reef 18 inches 
Wide. Yield, 2 oz. of gold 
per ton, 

600 feet level ; reef about 18. 
inches wide. Yield, 2 oz. 
of gold per ton. 

Yield up to 6^ oz. gold per 
I ton.; lode, 6 feet wide. Depth, 

! 10 feet. 


SILVER AND LEAD ORES. 

Valuable lodes have been found in various parts of the Colony, but none of 
them have been extensively worked, with the exception of those at Boorook, the 
discovery of wibeh is of comparatively recent date. The neglect of these 
important deposits IS mainly due to want of knowledge of the proper modes of 
treatmg the several descriptions of ores. The quantity of silver raised to the 
end of 1882— chiefly from the Boorook Mines— is 765,397 ounces, valued at 
£137,429. 

The lodes of galena which have been opened have not as yet been worked 
with profit. 


Description. 

Locality. 

1 Remarks. 

Argentiferous pyrites 

Golden Age, Boorook... 

Yield, silver, 180-35 ; gold, I’OS 
oz. per ton. 

' Yield, silver, 106-15 : gold, 0-75 
oz. per ton. 

Yield, silver, 285-60 j gold, 2-20 
oz. per ton. 
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Description. 


Cliloride and sul- 
phide of silver. 
CHoride of silver 


Chloride and sul- 
phide of silver. 


Silver ore 

Chloride and sul- 
phide of silver. 


Addison’s Lode, Boorooli 
Grolden Age „ 
Addison’s Lode „ i 


Booroot. 

Silver King Mine, 
Boorook. 


Yield, silver, 238'W; gold 2‘00 
ox. per ton. 

Yield, silver, 1^‘65 ; gold, 1’15 
oz. per ton. 

Yield, silver, 214'25 ; gold, 2 50 
oz. per ton. 

Yield, silver, 212' 15 ; gold, 6 00 
oz. per ton. 


Chloride of silver . . . 
Sulphide of silver ... 

Chloride of silver ... 


Argentiferous and 

auriferous mis- 

pickel. 


Argentiferous witj! 
blende and galena. 


Argentiferous galena 
Argentiferous and 
auriferous blende, 
galena, and pyrites 
Argentiferous and 
auriferous galena. 
Argentiferous galena 


Argentiferous galena, 
with blende and 


! Addison’s Lode, Boorook 

! 

Grolden Age „ 

ISTarangarie Silver 
Mines, near Denison 
Town. 

Boorook. 

Moriiya Silver Mine,,. 


Warrell Creek, Nam- 
buccra river. 

Liddleton Silver Mines, 
near Hartley. 

Umberumberka Silver 
Mines, Barrier Bange. 
Mylora, near Yass ... 

Quedong. 

Warrell Creek. 


Silver, 164'20; gold, I'SO oz. 
per ton. 

Silver, 288 10 ; gold, 2 60 oz. 
per ton. 

Two assays gave 98 and 143 oz. 
of silver per ton. 


Average width of lode, 19 inches 
from surface to 198 feet (great- 
est depth obtained). Yield up 
to 60 oz. of silver, and 11| oz, 
of gold per ton. 


Assays up to 2,000 oz. of silver 
per ton ; lead, 68%. 

Yield, silver, 4 oz. 13 dwts. per 
ton; lead, 61 80%. 


pyiites. 

Silver ore (block) ... 
Argentiferous galena 


Moruya Silver Mines... 

Umberumberka, Bar- 
rier Eange. 

Thackermga, Barrier 
Range. 

Sinclair Silver Mine, 
9 miles from Umber- 
umberka. 


See Ho. 57. 

- H. W. boundary of the Colony, 


COPPER. 

■ Several lodes of copper are being worked in the Colony, but some of the 
richest are at present beyond the reach of railway communication. Those which 
have been hitherto worked vary in thickness from 1 to 100 feet, and consist of 
ores which contain as high as 70 per cent, of metal. The copper is not unfre- 
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quently associated witli gold, silver, and lead. The production of copper has 
increased in value from £1,400 in 1858 to £324,727 in 1882, The value of the 
total production of copper to the end of 1882 was £3,638,285. IS'umerous 
characteristic specimens and some large blocks of copper ore, also about 6 tons of 
metallic cower r in ingots, are exhibited. The approximate area of cupriferous 
country in New South Wales is 6,713 square miles. 


Description. 

Lcoahty. 

Cuprite and carbonates (block) 

Cuprite (block) ... .<• 

Eedruthite (block) 

Cuprite ... 

„ with ehalcopyrites and mala- 

chite. 

Cuprite with malachite 

Eedruthite 

ehalcopyrites 

New Mount Hope copper mine. 

Great Cobar ' „ 

GirEambone „ 

Great Cobar „ 

New Mount Hope „ 

Great Blaynev „ 

Great Co bar „ 

Nymagee „ 

Great Cobar „ 

„ with melaconite 

Great Blayney 

Cheshire copper mine, near Cudgegong. 

Melaconite and ehalcopyrites 

Gordon Brook, Clarence Eiver. 

Nymagee copper mine. 

New Mount Hope copper mine. 

Great Blayney „ 

Earthy carbonate and cuprite ... 

New Mount Hope 

Malachite ... 

Great Cohar „ 

„ with chessylite 

Earthy malachite „ 

Malachite and „ 

„ „ (concretion- 

ary). 

Chessylite. 

New Mount Hope ” 

Nymagee „ 

Girilambone „ 

Copper ore (auriferous) 

Native copper 

Great Cobar „ 

Brown’s Ck., Blayney,, 

Great Blayney „ 

New South Wales „ 


ANTIMONY. 

Antimony ores have been found in numerous parts of the colony. The 
principal lodes occur in theAlacleay, Armidale, Clarence, and Cudgegong districts. 
Those on the Munga Creek, near the Macleay Eiver, traverse sedimentary rocks of 
Devonian age. ^ The ores consist of oxide and sulphide, and occur in irregular 
bunches, occasionally of a considerable si^e, associated with quartz matrix, which ' 
forms the chief constituent of the lodes. 

One of the lodes near Armidale contains free gold, plainly visible to the 
naked eye. 
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Until quite recently bnt little attention Las been devoted to tbe development 
of tbe antimony lodes, but lately some of tLe lodes Lave been worked, especially 
in the Macleay and Armidale districts; and tLere is reason to believe that the 
output of this mineral will largely increase, , 

TLe quantity and value of antimony exported to tLe end of 1881 is 2,171 tons 
18 cwt., value £74,519, 


Deauription. 

Locality. 

Remaris. 

Stibnite (block) 

„ and cervan- 

Gara, near Armidale. 
Bolt’s Mine, Carangula, 

Depth, 40 feet; lode, 3 feet 6 

tile (block). 

Macleay River. 

inches. 

John Thomas’ Mineral 

Depth, 15 feet , lode, 3 feet wide. 


Lease, Carangula, 

Macleay River. 
Carangula Antimony 

Depth, 35 feet ; lode, 15 to 30 

„ (auriferous) ... 

Company. 

Eleanora Gold and Anti- 

inches wide. 

Assay : Metallic antimony, 57 % 

mony Company, Hill- 
grove, near Armidale. 

Caledonian Reef, Luna- 
tic. 

Carangula Antimony 

gold, 2 ozs. 12 dwts ; and silver; 
19| dwts. per ton. 

No. 3, east lode, depth, 45 feet. 

„ (acicular crys- 

Company. 

Perseverance Reef, Lu- 
natic. 

Carangula Antimony 

No. 1 shaft, depth, 40 feet. 

tals). 

Company. 

Thomas’ Mine, Caran- 

Depth, 15 feet ; lode, 3 feet. 

Cervantite and stib- 
nite. 

gula. 

Gara, near Armidale. 
Caledonian Reef, Luna- 
tic, 

-Thomas’ Mine, Caran- 

Depth, 8 feet. 

„ s 

gula. 



BISMUTH. 


BismutL ores Lave been found in tLe tin-bearing drifts, and also in lodes at 
Silent Grove, The Gulf (in the Vegetable Creek district), Glen Innes, Elsmore, 
Tenterfield, and Adelong. At Kingsgate, near Glen Innes, a lode is reported to 
be 6 to 8 feet wide, from which samples oi metallic bismuth Lave been taken, 
weigMng from 1 to 5 pounds, Sampiles of the ores from this locality are shown 
in the collection. 


Description, 

Locality. j 

Remarks. 

Native bismuth in lode 

Kingsgate Bismuth Co., ^ 

Depth, 30 feet. 

stuff. 

near Glen Innes. 

Native bismuth with car- 

JJ ii 

)> 

bonate. 

Native bismuth and sul- 

Glen Innes Bismuth Co., 


phide and carbonate. 

Eingsgate. 
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Description. 

Locality. 

[ Remarks. 

Native bismuth in quartz 
Native bismuth 

Sulphide of bismuth 

Lode stuff contaimng car- 
bonate of bismuth. 
Carbonate of bismuth. 

Kingsgate. 

Glen Innes Bismuth Co., 
Kingsgate. 

Dept, 20 feet. 

Surface. 

Depth, 8 feet. 

Bismuth ore (washed) ... 

:: . :: 



TIN. 

The approximate area of the tin-fields in New South Wales is 6,440.000 
acres. According to the official report of Harrie Wood, Esq., Under-Seoretaiy 
for Mines, the -ralue of the total production of the tin to the end of 1883 amounts 
to £5,173,038. The tin ore, therefore, ranks next in importance to gold and coal as 
a source of wealth to the colony. The existence of tin in New South Wales was 
known for'many years, hut it was not till 1871 that any attempt was made to 
turn this mineral to account as a marketable commodity. The most extensive 
deposits of ore have been found in the northern portion of the colony, but tin 
has also been discovered in other districts. The value of the tin obtained in 
1872 was £47,703, in 1873 the value amounted to £334,436, and in 1882 to 
£833,461 i the total value of the production to that' date being £6,173,038. The 
ore has hitherto been obtained in the beds of watercourses, and it is separated 
from the soil by sluicmg. In some localities extremely rich deposits of drift tin 
have been found in the beds of ancient streams, at a depth from 60 to 80 feet 
below the surface ; but it more frequently happens that the overlying soil is only 
a few feet in thickness. Valuable lodes or reefs have also been discovered, and 
in some places crushing machinery has been erected to extract the ore. The tm- 
bearing granites of New South Wales belong to the same geological era as those 
of Cornwall. Many years will elapse before tne ground now bemg worked will 
be exhausted, so that the tin-fields open a wide scope for the employment of the 
labourmg classes. Eecent discoveries of comparatively deep deposits of stream 
tin prove how little our tm-bearmg lands have been explored, and how richly 
they compensate the explorers. The tin ores exhibited in the New South 
Wales Court are numerous, and show the different forms i» which this mineral 
has been fonnd in the colony. 


Description. 


Locality. 


Lode tin (block) 
Lode tin in griesen 


Torrington tin lode, Mole Table-land. Depth, 60 feet ; 

lode, 2 feet thick. 

Ottery Lode, Tent Hill, 

Newstead, New England. 

King Tin-mimng Co., Pheasant Creek, New England. 
Gnlf Stream Mme, the Gulf, New England. 


Butler’s Lode, Mole Table-land, N ew England, Depth, 
25 feet , lode, 4 feet thick, 

Elliott & Go ’s Lode, Vegetable Creek, New England. 
Butler’s Lode, Gulf Cre^, New England. 
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Decription. Locality. 

Lode tin ... ... New England. 

,, m greisen ... ,, 

)) ... ... Torrington Tin Lode, Mole Table-land!^ New England. 

Depth, 50 feet ; lode, 2 feet thick. 

„ ... ... Ford & Co.’s Lode, Black Swamp, New England. 

... .. Bark Hut Lode, Mole Table-land, New England. 

Depth 35 feet ; lode, 3 feet thick. 

„ ... ... No. 3 Ottery’s Lode, Tent Hill, New England - Lode 

from 2 to 4 feet 6 inches thick. 

„ ... ... New England. 

„ ... .. Dutchman’s Lode, Mole Table-land, New England. 

,, ... ... Dividing Range between Graveyard and Vegetable 

Creeks, New England. 

,, ... ... Strathbogie, near Vegetable Creek, New England. 

„ ... ... Hall’s Lode, the Grampians, New England 

„ with beryl . . Old Gulf Lode, the Gulf, New England. 

„ ... . Gaden’s Shaft, the Gulf, New England. 

,, ... ... Brown’s Gully, the Golf, New England. 

„ ... ... Bates’ Lode, Mole Table-land, New England. 

„ ... ... Blair’s Lode, the Gulf, New England 

„ ... ... Dan O’Connell Lode, Parish Highland Home, New 

England. 

„ crystals .. Hall’s Claim, the Grampians, New England. 

„ .. ... Gordon’s Selection, Strathbogie, New England. 

,, ... . . New England. 

„ ... ., Glen Creek, New England, 

„ ... ... Tingha, New England. 

Stanniferous cement ... Mole Table-land, New England. 

„ „ ... New England. 

„ ,, ... Bailey’s Shaft, Strathbogie, New England. 

Tertiary silicious grit, con- Vegetable Creek, New England, 
taming stream tin and 
fossil wood. 

Stanuiferous wash ee cent Vegetable Creek, New England, 

,, „ .. Lady Mary Mine, Stannifer, New England. 

„ ,, ., New England. 

„ „ . . Eose Valley, Vegetable Creek, New England. 

„ ,, . Vegetable Creek, New England. 

„ ,, ,. The Grampians, New England 

„ „ .. Vegetable Creek, New England. 

„ „ .. .Fealousy Mine, New England. 

„ „ .. O’Donnell’s Mine, Eose Valley, New England. 

„ „ ... Elsmore, New England. 

„ „ Flannery’s Wesley Mine, Vegetable Creek, New Eng- 

land. Depth, 166 feet. 

„ „ ... Gulf Stream Mine, New England. 

„ „ .. ' O’DonnelTs Mine, Eose Valley, New England. 

„ ,, ... Deep Lead, Fox’s Claim, Vegetable Creek, New Eng- 

land Depth, 165 feet. 

„ ,, ,. Vegetable Creek, New England. 
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Description. 


Locality. 


Stream tin ... 

,, (coarse) 
„ (finer) 

», (finest) 


(surface) 


(surface) 


„ (surfacing) 

Toad’s-eye tin (wood tin) 
Tin nugget . . 

„ (stream tm) ., 

Stream tin ... 


Moore & Co,’s Yegetable Creek Tin Mine, New Eng- 
land. Surface deplli, 1 to 2 feet. 

Elannery’s Mine, Yegetable Creek, New England. 
Moore & Co.’s Eotbscbild Mine, New England, Depth 
1 to 15 feet. 

Moore & Co.'s Eothschild Mine, Yegetable Creek, 
New England. Depth, 1 to 16 feet. 

Moore & Co ’s Rothschild Mine, Yegetable Creek, 
New England. Depth, 1 to 15 feet. 

Yegetable Creek Tm-minmg Company, Yegetable 
Creek, New England. Depth, 42 feet. 

Yegetable Creek Tin-mining Company, Yegetable 
Creek, New England. Depth, 42 feet 
Deep Lead, Graveyard Creek, Yegetable Creek, New 
England Depth, 70 feet. 

Deep Lead, Graveyard Creek, Yegetable Creek, New 
England. Depth, 60 feet 

Sheep-station Gully, Strathbogie North, New England. 
Yegetable Creek, New England. 

Original Deep Lead, Yegetable Creek, New England. 
T. Water-holes, Yegetable Creek, New England. 

Depth, 40 feet ; thickness of wash, 4 feet. 

Glen Creek, New England. 

Erom a gutter on ridge falling into Graveyard Creek, 
New England 

Yegetable Creek Tm-mining Company, Graveyard 
Creek, New England. Depth, 60 feet. 

Portion 729, between Graveyard and Yegetable Creeks, 
New England. 

GrenfeU. 

Hall’s Claim, the Grampains, New England. 

Cadell and Hall’s Claim, Nugget Ground, the Gulf, 
New England. 

Deepsinkers’ Mine, Cope’s Creek, New England. 

Deep Lead, Rose Yalley, Yegetable Creek, New Eng- 
land 

Pemberty’s Claim, Elsmore, New England. 


IRON AND MANGANESE. 

Important deposits of iron ore are found in close proximity to coal and lime- 
stone m several parts of the Colony. Furnaces, roUing-miils, &c., have recently 
been erected at Eskbank, Litbgow YaUey, for the conversion of pig iron into 
malleable iron ; and it is expected that the demand for iron in the Colony w ill 
be supplied by metal locally produced. Haamatite, magnetic chrome, and other 
iron ores are shown in ths mineral collection. The ore found at Mittagong, in 
the Southern District, contains about 66 per cent, of iron. Speaking of the 
deposits of iron ore at Wallemwang, Professor Liversidge says — “ They contain 
two varieties of iron— magnetite, or the magnetite oxide of iron, and the brown 
hsematite or gjathite— the hydrated oxide ; then in addition to these there are 
the deposits of the so-called clay hands which are intersti atified with the coal 
measures. These clay bands are not what are usually known as clay iron ores 
in England. Tb ey are brown haematites, var. hmonite, while the English clay 
iron ores ai’e impure carbonates of iron, which seldom contain much more than 
30 per cent. of metallic iron, against some 60 per cent, contamedby the haematites. 
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A liigUy ferruginous garnet rock accompanies tlie veins of magnetite ; tliis garnet 
rock IS very ricn in iron, and it will probably be found advantageous to smelt it 
with the other ores, not only on account of the large percentage of metal which it 
contains, but also on account of the increased fluidity it would impart to the 
slag.” The approximate area of iron ore deposits is 1,400 square miles. The 
value of the non raised to end of December 188?- amounts to £154,681 Os. 4d. 

Manganese ores have been found in considerable quantities, but owing to cost 
of carriage to seaboard cannot at present be profitably worked. 


Description. 

Locality. 

Block of iron ore ... 

Fitzroy Iron Mines, near Mittagong. 

Garnet iron ore 

Wallerawang. 

Brown hematite 

\\ 

„ 

Mittagong. 


Borro, Long Swamp, between Goulburn and 

Chrome iron ... ... 

Bungendore. 

Tamworth Chrome Iron Company’s Mine. 

Oxide of Man gane se 

Ironbarks, near Barraba. 

Mihi Creek, 15 miles from Armidale. Assay : 

Magnetic iron, with sulphide of 

manganese, 75‘86 per cent. ; cobalt, a trace. 
Bendemeer. 

Near Binalou. 

copper. 

Brown iron ore 

Mittagong. 


YAEIOUS SPECIMENS* INOLDDING- ZINC ASBESTOS, 
GEMSTONES, &c. 

Zinc-blende is of frequent occurrence in the auriferous and other veins, but 
has hitherto not been sound in auflScient quantity to pay. 

Asbestos of good quality in veins in serpentine is found in the Gundagai and 
Bathurst districts, but the veins have not been much explored 

The gem-stones found in the Colony include the diamond, sapphire, oriental 
emerald, emerald, ruby, opal, amethyst, garnet, chrysohte, topaz, cairngorm, onyx, 
&c., which have been foimd in the gold and tin-bearing drifts and river gravels 
in numerous localities. 


Description. 


Pyrrhotine 

” and blende 

Mispickel and blende in fluor- 
spar. 

Mispickel 
Blende and pyrites 
Mispickel 

Native arsenic 


Locality. 


Golden Crown Eeef, Lunatic, 
Yegetable Creek. 

Ottery’s Lode, Yegetable Creek 

Hall’s Claim, the Grampians. 

Polkstone Lode, Mole Table-land. 
Major’s Creek, Braidwood. 
Muruya. 

Mann Eiver. 

Golden Crown Eeef, Lunatic. 
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Description. 

Locality. 

Wolfram 

Hogue’s Creek, Parish Boyd, County Gough. 

Molybdenite 

Scheelite tnth ^ibnite 

Gypsum 

Magnesite 

Quartz crystals . . . . 

Kingsgate, near Glen Innes. 

Eleanora Gold and Antimony Mine, Hillgrove, 
near Arminale. 

Mount Brown, Albert District. 

Kempsey, Maoleay River. 

Dutchman Tin-mine, Mole Table-land. 

Asbestos 

Jones Creek, Gundagai, 

Gem sand 

Topaz 

Perjl in lode stuff ... 

Beryl 

Gem stones 

Bingera. 

Vegetable Creek, 

Gulf Stream Tin-mine, New England. 

Vegetable Creek, New England. 

New South Wales. 


VARIOUS ROCZ SPECIMENS. 


Descnption. 

Locality. 

Tertiary basalt, overlying tin 
drift. 

Tertiary yesicluar basalt 

Wesley’s Mine, New England. 

^Gough^^^* Anderson, County 

Tornngton Tin-mine, Mole Table-land. 

Glen lunes. 

Trial Bay. 

Rose Valley Tin-mine, Vegetable Creek. 
Vegetable Creek. 

Ding Dong, County Gough. 

Campbell’s Ground, Vegetable Creek. 

-BJackbeatb. 

Sydm-y. 

Oberon. 

Eempsey, Macleay River. 

Pine-grained granite 

Hornblende „ 

Granite „ 

Altered Deyonian rock 

n conglomerate 

,t ^ ^ slate 

Griesen containing tin crystals. . 
Silicious stanniferous cement .. 
Shale ... 

Sandstone (Hawkeshury) 

Schist .. ... 

Marble limestone ... 

« ::: 

Wallerawang. 

Tamworth. 


Sydney. The mines first opeaed are situated in the irnTn i and south of 

castle, and it is from thme that the CoW vicinity of New- 

many districts the coal crops out on the &,ce of the hills In 

by drmng tunnels. The coal-shippme Scihaes at NewV! cheaply got 

Of Coal-field. » 
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Writing of the upper coal measures in the Western District, the G-oyernment 
Geologist (Mr. 0. S. Wilkinson, L.S., F-G-S.) says : “ They are 480 feet thick 
resting conformahly on the marine beds of the lower coal measures, and 
overlaid by more than 500 feet of Hawkesbury^ sandstone. _ Eleven seams of coal 
have been counted in them ; the lowest, which is 10 feet thick, hes about 25 feet 
above the marine beds, and is the same seam worked by the Bowtnfels, Eskbank, 
Lithgow Valley, and Yale of Glwydd Collieries. This_ seam of coal crops out on 
the surface on the railway line near Bowenfels. It dips at a low angle of 3 to 6 
degrees to the north-east, and is therefore easily worked ; and as it passes under 
the vast extent of mountain ranges to the north and east, it will be inexhaustible 
for generations to come.” The production of coal has increased very rapidly of 
late years. In 1833, 328 tons were raised, and in 1882, 2,109,282 tons. Several 
seams of petroleum coal have been found, and the coal from two of them is 
retorted for the manufacture of “kerosine-oll.” Their thickness varies from 2 to 
5 feet. The Hartley shale yields 160 gallons of crude oil, or 18,000 cubic feet of 
gas per ton, with an illuminating power equal to foxly candles. The total 
production of coal to December 31st, 1882, was 26,990,761 tons, of the value of 
£13,204,272 13s. 8d., and of petroleum coal 289,349 tons, of the value of 
£665,160 16s. 8d. Sections and samples of the coal seams worked m the JN’orth- 
ern. Western, and Southern Coal-fields are exhibited. 


Description. 


Bituminous coal 
Semi-bituminous coal 
Do. 

Boghead mineral or 
shale. 


Do. 


Locality. 


Northern Coal-field. 

Southern Coal-field. 

Western Coal-field. 

Hew South Wales Shale and Oil Company’s 
Mine, Hartley. Seam, 3 feet 2 inches thick. 
Yield 150 gallons of crude oil, or 18,000 cubic 
feet of gas per ton. 

Australian Kerosine Oil and Mineral Company, 
Joadia Creek, near Berrima. S’eam, 1 foot 
6 inches. Yield, about 150 gallons of crude 
oil, or 18,000 cubic feet of gas per ton. 


Ministee foe Mines, Sydney. — Collection of characteristic fossils from the 
prmcipal sedimentary formations of New South Wales; arranged under 
the direction of C. S. Wilkinson, L.S,, P.G S., Geological Surveyor in 
charge,^ J. E. Came, Curator of Mining and Geological Museum. 

New Soots WAtfls Shale and Oil Co., 3, Hunter Street, Sydney.— Boghead 
mineral (or kerosene) shale, from their mine at Mount York, Hartley. 
Seam, 3 feet 2 inches thick, yield 18,000 cubic feet of gas, or 160 gallons of 
crude oil per ton. 

Noeth, J, B., 106, Pitt Street, Sydney. — Coal from Eatoomba Colliery. Seam 
4 feet 3 mches in thickness. — Also kerosene shale from Katoomba. 

Eailwat Dbfaetment of New South Wales, Locomotive Branch, Govern- 
ment Eailway Works, Sydney (extracted from minerals by Mr. Conrad 
Icke, late of Newcastle, N.S.W.)-— 

Chrome iron-stone. * 

Chrome yellow. 

Chromate from New South Wales Antimony Ore (Kempsey district). 

Ingot of star antimony. 

Antimony ore from Armidale. 

Ingot of star antimony. 

Nickel ore from New Caledonia. 

Piece of pure nickel, handle of German silver, 

Walleeawanh Ieon Co. (Limited), Exhibited by Mr. J. B. North of 131, Pitt, 
Street, Sydney, a shareholder.— Iron ore, limestone. 
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Class LIY. — Indigenous Timbees and othee Foeest 
Peoducts. 

Bhay, Jaites S., 84, Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney. — Australian woods 
(inpanel^ 12 mcbes long by 6 inches wide, one side polished). 

Ironbaikjblach wattle or lignum vitse, native cherry, myall, apple-tree, pine, 
mimosa, known also as wattle, red gum, stringy bark, kurrajong, white 
bos, yellow bos. 

CoKMissioEEES EOB, New Soxith Waies.— C ollection of timbers, procured for 
the Commission by the forest rangers under the Department of Mines of 
New South Wales, by the authority of the Minister, and prepared at the 
espense of the Commission to order by Messrs. John Taylor and Co. 
of Susses Street, Sydney. 

Eed gum, eucalyptus rost>ata. Ord. Myrtace{B, timber highly valued for 
strength and dui-ability, especially for piles and posts in damp ground ; 
used also for ship-budding, railway sleepers, bridges, wharves, and numer- 
ous other purposes. H" 60-80; D. 6-8. Sahitat—'Rivev hanks and flats 
subject to inundation ; Murray Eiver and other southern districts. 

Eed gum, eucalyptus rostrata. Ord. MyHaeecc, same as preceding species. 

Spotted gum, eucalyptus maeulata. Ord. Myrtaeece, timber used in ship-build- 
ing, for bridges, girders, naves of wheels, cart and bugay shafts, cubes for 
street-paving, staves, shingles, and general building purposes requiring a 
strong, close-grained, and durable timber. H. 100-150 D. 3-4, Habitat 
— Northern and Southern coast districts. 

Mahogany, eucalyptus resinifera. Ord. Myrtacecs. timber strong and durable ; 
used for ships’ knees, shingles, posts, and general building purposes ; not 
liable to sbrink, and lasting underground. H. 80-120 ; D, 2-b. Habitat 
— Northern and Southern coast districts. 

Eed ironbark, eucalyptus leucoxylon. Ord. Myrtacece, timber tough, strong, 
hard, heavy, and durable ; largely used for railway work, bridges, piles 
for wharves, girders, wheelwrights’ work, rails, shingles, &o. il. 80-100 ; 
D, 3-4 BTaSiYai— Imterior and Southern districts. 

Grey ironbark, eucalyptus ei^ehra. Ord. Myrtacece, timber similar in quality 
and used for same purposes as red ironbark. H. 80-100; D. 2-3. Habitat 
— Northern and Southern districts. 

Honeysuckle, hanksia integrifolia. Ord. Proteaceee, timber tough; used for 
knees of boats, bullock-yokes, &c. H. 30-40 ; D. 1-2. Habitat — Sandy 
beaches. Northern, Southern, and Western districts. 

Eedwood or peppermint, eucalyptus piperita. Ord, Myrtacece, timber durable, 
known to have kept sound in moist soil fox* 40 years ; used for posts, 
shingles, house-huildmg, Ac. H. 80-100; D. 2-3. Southern 

and western districts. 

Mangrove, avicennia officinalis Ord. Yerhenacece, timber used for boat-build- 
ing, bullock-yokes, mallets, Ac., and burnt for its ash, which is used in 
soap-making; leaves eaten by cattle, and considered very nutritious. H. 
12-20; D. 6-9 inches. In salt water estuaries, extending along 

the AustraKan sea coast. 

Mountain ash, eucalyptus virgata. Ord. Myrtacece, timber splits freely, and 
is used for shingles, pahngs, rails, and house-building. H. 90-100 ; D, 
2-3., HaUtair—On. high mountains and on the sea-coast, Southern and 
Western districts. 

Sassafras, doryphora sassafras. Ord. Monimiacece, timber fragrant, and dis- 
agreeable to all kmds of vermin, soft and weak ; used for lining inside of 
houses, feniture, &c. ; bark contains a medicinal property, which is valued 
as a tonic. H. 60-80 ; D. 1^-2. Habitat — Brush forests, I^orthern, Sou- 
thern and Western districts. 

Blackwood or black sally, acacia melanoacylon, Ord. lAguminosce, timber dark- 
coloured, hard and close-grained , much valued for furniture, picture- 
frames, cahinet-;^rk, fencing, bridges, &o. H. 40-60. D. 11-2. Habitat 
—Southern and Western districts. 
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Eed gum, eucalyptus rostrata. Ord. Myrtaceee, timber close grained and 
durable, almost as bard as iron when dry; used for house-building, 
macbmery, railway-sleepers, bridges, &c. H. 100-150. D. 3-6, Malitat 
— Eicb soil on river banks and flats. Southern district. 

Bloodwood, eucalyptus corymbosa. Ord. M^ystacecB, timber durable, used for 
posts, piles, rails, &c. ; very durable underground in damp situations. H. 
80-100. D. 2-4. Habitat — ^Ifortbern and Southern coast districts. 

Hickory, acacia sp. P Ord. Xeguminosce, timber, tough, used for tool-handles, 
mallets, &c. H. 60-60. D. 12-16 inches. Habitat — Brush gulbes, 
Southern coast district. 

Woolybutt, eucalyptus longifolia. Ord. Myrtacece, timber used for felloes, 
shafts, spokes, agricultural implements, house-buildmg, &c. H 100-130. 
D. 3-4. Habitat — Eich, alluvial flats along river banks, Southern and 
other districts. 

Messmate, eucalyptus obliqua. Ord. Myrtacece, timber splits freely, and is 
used for house-building, fencing, ‘&c, H. 100-150. D. 3-4. Habitat — 
Southern coast districts. 

Mountain gum, eucalyptus ^.P Ord. Myrtacece, timber very tough, and said 
to be the most durable and best timber in the Braidwood district ; used 
for bridges, girders, planking, wheelwrights’ work, &c. H. 100-150. H. 
2-3. Habitat— On mountains. Southern coast districts. 

Beech or Swamp Mahogany, tristania suaveolens. Ord. Myrtacece, timber used 
for buggy and coach frames, tool-handles, mallets, &c. H. 60-60. D. 
12-18 inches. Habitat — Moist situations, Northern and Southern brush 
forests. 

Strmgy-bark (thin brown bark), eucalyptus sp.^ Ord. Myrtacece, timber used 
for palings, rails, shingles and general building purposes. Bark used for 
roofing houses and sheds. H. 60-60. D. 15-18 mimes. Habitat— '2oox, 
stony ridges, Southern coast districts. 

Stringy-bark (thick white bark), eucalyptus sp.^ Ord. Myrtacece, timber similar 
in quality and used for same purposes as the preceding species, H. 60-60. 
D. 15-18 inches. Habitat — Boor, stony ridaes, Southern coast districts. 

Scrub M3rrtle, BachJiousia myrtifolia. Ord. Myrtacece, timber hard, tough 
and close-grained ; used for tool-handles, mallets, &c. H. 20-30 D. 9 inches, 
1 ft. Habitat — Damp places. Northern, Southern, and Western districts. 

Blackbutt, eucalyptus pilularies. _ Ord. Myrtacece, timber strong and durable ; 
much valued, and extensively used m house-carpentry, hridge-planking, 
ships’ decks, cubes, &c. H. 100-160. D. 3-4. Habitat — Northern and 
Southern coast districts. 

White box, eucalyptus sp.^ Ord. Myrtacece, timber tough and durable ; used 
for making, harrows, ploughs, dray poles, and bodies, &c, H. 90-100. 
D. 2-3. Habitat — On nob, open forest land near the sea, Southern coast 
districts. 

Beef-wood, stenocarpus salignus. Ord. Proteacece, timber red-coloured ; used 
for making furniture, picture-frames, walking-sticks, veneering, fancy and 
coopers’ work. H. 40-80. D. 1-2. Habitat — Brush forests, Southern and 
Northern districts. 

Coach wood or lightwood, ceratopetalum apetalum. Ord. Saxifragacece, timber 
fragrant, light, soft, tougb, and close-grained; used for joiners’ and 
cabinet wort, boat and coach-buildmg, tool-handles, &c. B. 50-70. D. 
l-|-2. Habitat — Brush forests, Northern and Southern coast districts. 

Eound-leaved box, eucalyptus spS Ord. Myrtacece, timber hard, heavy, close- 

S ained, and durable; used for making harrows, ploughs, bridges, &c. 

, 50 60. D. l|-2. Habitat — On open forest ridges, Southern coast 
districts. 

Eihbon or bastard box, eucalyptus tereticdrnis. Ord. Myrtacece, timber heavy 
and close-gramed ; used for bridge and house building, ship-buiIding, 
plough-beams, wheelwrights’ work, &c, H. 50-80. D. 2-3. Habitat— 
Open forest ridges, Northern and Southern cpast districts. 
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Slie ironbark, Ord. used for railway works, 

suck as bridges, sleepers, carriages, <fec. ; timber very durable. H. 100-150. 
D. 3-4. Saiitat — JSortkeru and other districts. 

Eed ironbark, eucalyptus leucoxylon. Ord. Myrtacece, timber used for similar 
* purposes d:o the preceding species ; hard and durable. H. 80-100. D. 3-4. 
.HaS/ZrtZ— Nortbern and other districts, common, 

"White ironbark, eucalyptus crehra. Ord, Myriacece, timber used for railway 
and other works ; is hard, tough, and durable, H. 100-150, D, 2-3. 
Habitat — Nortbern and other districts. 

Grey gum, eucalyptus saligna. Ord. Myriacece. timber hard and durable ; 
excellent for railway sleepers and otW purposes, H. 100-160. D. 3-6. 
Habitat — Northern coast districts. 

Tallow-wood, eucalyptus microcorys. Ord. Myriacece, timber used for flooring 
and other building purposes requirmg strength and durability; wood, 
as local names implies, of a greasy nature. H. 100-160, D, 3-6, Habitat — 
Northern coast districts. 

Water gum (small-leaved), tristania neriifolia. Ord. Myrtacece, timber hard, 
close-grained, and durable ; used for axe and other handles, cogs of wheels, 
&c. H. 80-100. D. 1^-2. Northern and Southern coast 

districts. 

Broad-leaved apple ti’ee, ancjopliora intermedia Ord, Myriacece, timber subject 
to gum-vems ; used for naves and. spokes of wheels, blocks, &o. If, 80-100. 
D 2-3. Habitat — Northern and Southern districts. 

Bkck stave-wood, tarrietia actmodendron. Ord. Sterculiacece, timber strong 
and close-grained ; used for staves and building purposes, H. 70-80, D. 
3-4. ShZiiZaZ— Northern brush forests. 

Turpentine, syncarpia laurifolia. Ord. Myriacece One of the most valuable 
known timbers for piles in salt or fresh water, as it is proof against the 
teredo insect ; used also for sleepers, ship-building, ami other purposes 
requiring a strong and durable timber. H. 150-480. D. 4-6. Habitat— 
Brush and open forest country, nearly throughout the colony. 

Maiden’s blush, sloanea australis. Ord. Tiliacece, timber soft and durable, 
used for cabinet and ornamental purposes. H. 80-100. D, 3-4. Habitat— 
northern and southern coast districts. 


Goachwood or light-wood, ceratopetalum apetalum. Ord. Saxifragacece, timber 
soft, tough, and durable; emitting an agreable fragrance ; used for coach- 
building, staves, and cabinet-work. H. 100-150. D. 2-4. Habitat— 
Northern brush forests. 

Flooded gum, eucalyptus rostrata. Ord. Myriacece, an excellent durable timber, 
used for ship-building, flooring-boards, weather-boards, and building pur- 
poses generally. S. 100-150, D 3-4. Habitat— Margin of brush forests 
and damp places, Northern and Southern districts. 

Brush bastard or white box, Tristania conferta. Ord. Myriacece, timber strong 
hard, and durable; used in the construction of wharves and bridges, and fS 
ship-building, Slc. Much valued as an ornamental shade tree. H. 100-160 
- D. 3-5. Rabitat—common in brush forests m Northern and Southern 
districts. 

Large-leaved water gum, Eugenia Ventenatii. Ord. jMyrtacece, timber close- 
grained, hard, heavy, tough, and beautifully marked ; used for tool-handles 
poles of drays, ribs of boats, &c. H. 40-60. D. 2-3. Habitat— of 
water-courses, Northern brush forests. 

Black myrtle, Cargillm pentamera. Ord. Hhenacece, timber close-grained, tough 
and durable. _H. 80-100. D. 2-3. MtZaZ-Northeru brufh forests ^ 

Swamp oa\, Casuarina quadnv^vis. Ord. Casuarinece, timber used for shingles 

and Western distrmts, 

on hanks of creeks and marshy places. 

White or broad-leaved tea-tree, Melaleuca leucodendron. Ord. Myriacece, timber 
exceedmgly bard, heavy, and close-grained; said to he almost imperishable 
under-ground in moist places ; used for piles, posts, ship-buildin/ &c H 
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40-60. D. 1-2. Habitat — Marshy places in ISTorthern and Southern coast 
districts. 

Lignum Vitae, Myrius acmenoide^. Ord. Myrtacem, timber very hard, durable, 
and tough; used by coach-builders, Ac. H. 60-70. D. I5-2. Habitat— 
Northern brush forests ^ 

Brush Cherry, Etigenia myrtifolia. Ord. Myrtacece, timber elastic ; used for 
staves, oars, boat- building, &c. Fruit edible, acid, makes a good preserve, 
H. 50-80. D. l|-2. Habitat — Brush forests, Northern and Southern 
districts. 

Forest oak, Casuarina tortdo/ta. Ord. CasuarhiecB, timber used for shingles and 
cabinet-work. H. 60-80. D l|-2. Habitat— Common on open forest 
ridges, Nortliern, Southern, and Western districts. 

Yellow-wood, Fhndersta Oxleyana. Ord. MehacecB, timber yellow when fresh, 
hard, and used for cabinet purposes. H, 60-30. D. 2-3 Habitat — Nor- 

thern coast districts. 

Forest oak, Casuanna torulosa. Ord. CasuarinecB, timber used for shingles and 
cabinet-work. H. 60-80. J). 1^-2. Habitat — Common on open forest 
lidges. Northern, Southern, and Western districts. 

Coach wood or lightwood, Ceratopeialum apetalum. Ord. SaxifragacecB, timber 
fragrant, soft, close-grained and tough ; used for cabinet and joiners’ work, 
coach-building, &o. H. 100-160. D. 2-2|-. Habitat — Northern brush 
forests. 

Bed ash, Orites excelsa Ord. Froteaceoi, timber used for shingles, farm imple- 
ments, and various purposes ; it is hard and durable. H. 70-80. D, 2-3. 

• Habitat — Northern and Southern brush forests. 

Broad, long-leaved water gum, Tristania laurina. Ord. Myrtacem, timber hard, 
tough, and close-g lamed, used for tool-handles, cogs of wheels, &o. H, 
60-60. D. 1-2. Habitat — ^Banks of creeks in shady places. Northern coast 
districts. 

Brush cherry, Eugenia myrtifolia. Ord. Myrtacea, same as No. 19C, already 
described. 

Beech, or white beech, Gmelina Leichhartii. Ord. Verhenacece, timber much 
valued for flooring-boards and ships’ decks, &c. ; silvery white, and not 
liable to shrink. H. 100-150. D. 3-4. Habitat — Northern brush forests. 

Swamp mahogany. Eucalyptus robusia. Ord. Myrtaceee, timber much valued 
for shingles, wh^el-wnghts’ work, ship-briilding, and building purposes 
generally. H. 100-160. D. 2-4. Swampy places in Northern, 

Southern, and Western districts. 

Black iron-hark. Eucalyptus sp. ? Ord. Myrtaceee, timber used for girders, 
beams, and railway works j said to be a rare, distinct species, only recently 
discovered. H. 160-170. D. 2-3. Habitat — On the margin of and in the 
brush forests. " 

Prickly leaved tea-tree, Melaleuca stypJielioides. Ord. Myrtacea, timber very 
hard, heavyy and close-grained ; excellent for posts in damp situa'i^s, 
piles, &c., and said never to be known to decay. 11.60-80. D.^-2. 
Hahitat—'Dcxmg situations. Northern districts. 

Red cedar, Cedrela australis, Ord Meliaceae, oue of the most useful and valrf- 
ahle timbers known, being very durable, easily worked, and most excellent 
for furniture and all descriptions of ornam^ ital in-door work. H. 160-180. 
D. 4-8, Habitat — Chiefly confined to thet^rges and eastern slopes of the 
northern coast ranges. 

White cedar, Melia australis. Ord. Meliacece, timber soft, not durable, easily 
worked, and sometimes used for shingles; flowers frag' ant ; a good deci- 
duous shade tree. H. 50-80. D. 3-4. Habitat — Moist places in the 
Northern brush forests chiefly. 

Golden green wattle, Acacia sp.? Ord. Eeguminosece, timber sometimes used 
for axe-handles, &c. ; the bark very valuable and in great demand for tan- 
ning purposes, fi. 50-70. D. 1^-2. Habitat — Rich, moist flats. Northern 
coast district. 
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Mountain ash, Genus ? Ord. Sapindacea, timber excellent for staves, oars, 
■wheels, tool-handles, and for boat and house-building purposes ; very 
durable, free from knots, and straight-grained. H. 150-2(W. D. 2-3. 2?a6- 
itat — Northern brush forests. 

Tello-w ceder, Ukus rhodanthema. Ord. Anacardiacece, timber yello'w when fresh, 
olose-gi;ai°ed, and useful for various purposes. H. 70-80, D. 2-3, Sab- 
itat — Brush forests, Northern districts. 

Hoop, Moreton Bay or colomal pine. Araucaria Cunninghamii. Ord. Conifer(B, 
timber, -white, easily worked, decays rapidly if exposed ; used chiefly for 
in-door work. The pme from the moimtams is preferred to that grown on 
the low-lands near the coast. H. 100-160. D. 4-5. Habitat — Mountains 
and brush forests, Northern district. 

Laurel or white sycamore, Stercuha dtscolor. Ord. Sterculi acece, timbersaid to 
be good, but rarely used. H. 30-60. D. 1-2. Habitat— brushes, 
Clarence and other Northern districts. 

Light yellow-wood. Genus? Timber not used, but considered suitable for fancy 
purposes. H, 30-40. D, 1-2. Habitat — ^Brush forests, Clarence district. 

Native tamarind, Diflogottis Cunninghamii. Ord, SapmdacesB, Timber close- 
grained, durable; not used but suitable for various purposes. Fruit 
edible H. 40-60. D. 1-2. Habitat — brush forests, northern and 
southern districts. 

Pencil cedar, Soloanea Woollsii. Ord. Tiliace®. Timber used for lining houses, 
&o, H. 40-50 D. 1-3. Habitat — Northern brush forests. 

Beef-wood, Stenocarpus salignus. Ord. Troteacece. Timber red-coloured, hard, 
close-grained, and easily split ; used for veneering, cooper’s work, fancy- 
work, &o. H. 70-80, D. 2-3 Habitat — brush forests, northern ’•and 
southern districts. 

Throe-vemed myrtle, Bkodaninia frinervia. Ord. Myrtacece. Timber, hard, and 
close-grained; not used. H, 20-30. D. 1-1|-. Habitat — brush forests, 
northern and southern districts. 

lA^tYeViGW-^ocid, DapTinandramierantha. Ord. Monimiacece. Timber yellow 
when fresh, easily worked and takes a good polish. H. 40-60 D. l-lj. 
jgra6itat— Clarence and other Northern brush forests. 

Silky Oak, Orenillea robusta, Ord. Proieaceos, Timber much valued for 
staves, lining houses, and other purposes. H. 70-80. D. 2-3. Habitat — 
northern brush forests. 

Not known, Genus P Timber used for fancy purposes. H. 20-25. D. 1.1|. 
Habitat — Clarence brush forests. 

Black Myrtle, Garqillia pentcmera. Timber soft when fresh, tough and durable. 
H. 80-100- D. 2-3. Habitat — ^northern brush forests. 

Not known, Genus? H. 20-30. D. 9-12 inches. Habitat — Clarence district. 

Bastard Myall, Acacia Cunninghamii. Ord. Leguminosee, Timber dark-coloured, 
hard, heavy, and close-grained ; would be useful for cabinet purposes, 
H. 10-20 D. 9-12 inches. Habitat — northern and southern districts. 

SasSferas or Bitter Bark, Doryphora sassafras, already described. 

Cypress Pine, Frenela Macleayana. Timber used for indoor purposes. H. 20- 
* 30. H. 6-12 inches. Habitat — ^Northern districts. 

Mountain Ash, Genus ? Ord. Laurinece. Timber described as good and suitable 
for various purposes, but not used. H. 30-40. D. 1-2. Habitat — 
mountain brush forests, Clarence district. 

Sally Wattle, Acacia sp.? Ord. Leguminosee. Timber good but not used. 
H. 20-30, H. 6-9 inches. Habitat — ^banks of creeks, northern districts. 

Corkwood or Pitury, JDuboisia myoporoides. Ord. Scrophulariacece. Timber 
white, soft, close-gained, and firm; used for carving and wood-engraiong ; 
bark resembles the cork oak, and it is used medicinally. H. 20-25* 
D. 1-2. Habitat — northern and southern districts. 

White Bark, Genus? Ord._ Laurimee. Timber described as good, but not used. 
H. 20-30. D. 6-12 inches,— fihSiYaJ— northern brush forests. 
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[Rosewood, Dysoxylm Fraserianum. Ord. ^ Meliacece. Timber fragrant, and 
much valued for indoor work, furniture, cabinet-work, turning-, wood- 
engraving, &c. H. 60-70. D. 3-4. JECahitat — ^brush forests, northern 
districts. 

White Beech, Genus ? Timber used for flooring boards, ships’ dScks, &o. H. 
70-80, D. 3-4. Sahitat- Northern brush forests. 

Black Apple, (SrewMS ? Ord. Laurineoe. Timber not used. H. 30-40. D. 9-12 
inches. Hahitat — northern brush forests. 

Ironwood or Stavewood, Tarrietia actinodendron. Timber used for staves and 
building purposes. H. 50-70. B. 3-4. Habitat — northern brush forests. 

G-rass-tree, XanthorrJioea arhoria. Ord. LiliaoecB. A valuable gum or resin is 
obtained from the stem of this plant. H. 12-16, I). 6-12 inches. 
Habitat — northern and southern districts 

Bangalow Palm, Ptychosjoerma elegans. Ord. Palinecs, a very ornamental 
featherj-leaved palm, stems sometimes used for fencing. H. 100-130. 
D. 6-9 inches. Habitat—'NovtheTJx and Southern brush forests. 

Black or Red Pine, Frenela Fndhcherti. Ord. Coneferce, timber beautifully 
mottled and striped with black, white, and yellow; much used and 
valued in the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee districts for the interior lining 
and roofing of houses, mantle-pieces, skirting boards, &S. H, 60-90. 
D. 1^-2. Habitat — dry sandy ridges, chiefly Lachlan and Murrum- 
bidgee districts. 

White or Common Pine, Frenela rohusta. ^ Ord. Coneferce. Timber'much used 
in the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee districts in the construction of weather- 
board houses, for fencing, telegraph poles, &e. This is the common scrub 
pine of the interior, millions of acres of land being so densely covered 
with it as to be rendered useless. H. 60-90. D, l|-2. Habitat— rich. 
flat and low sandy ridges, Lachlan and other mterior southern districts. 

Bull Oak, Casuarina equisetifolia. Ord. Casuarinece, timber used for log fen- 
cing, gates, and shingles ; not much valued. _ H. 30-40. D. ] 2-18 inches. 
Habitat — Rich soil, Lachlan and othei mterior southern districts. 

She Oak, Casuarma suherosafcem, timber used for bullock-yokes, malls, tool- 
handles, Sic.] very valuable fodder trees. 

He Oak, Casuarina suberosa mas. Ord. Casuarinece, largely used and much 
valued m the intenor districts as food for stock durmg periods of drought 
H. 20-30. D. 12-18 inches. Hab^tat~^ccJ sandy ridges, Lachlan and 
other interior southern districts. 

Bed or flooded gum, Eucalyptus rostrata. Ord. — Myrtacece. Timber much valued 
for strength and durability, and extensively used for bridges, wagons, 
railway sleepers, wheelwrights’ work, ship-building, &c., and largely used 
and greatly valuhd for durability as piles and posts in damp situations. 
H 80-120. D. 6-8. Habitat —id^er flats subject to inundation, Murray 
River and other southern districts. 

Red box. Eucalyptus sp. P Ord. — Myrtacece. This species is not generally known, 
but the timber is valued for fencing, and it is said to be one of the best 
kinds of the Southern box. H. 30-60. I). 1-2. Habitat — chiefly con- 
fined to dry, stony ridges in the Lachlan district. 

White box, Eucalyptus albens. Ord.— -Myrtacece. Timber durable ; used for fenc- 
ing, uprights, rafters, &c. H. 50-60. B. 1^-2. Haiifai!— -principally on 
rich flat land ; distributed over the Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Yellow box. Eucalyptus melliodora. Ord. — Myrtacece. Timber hard, tough, dura- 
ble, and close-grained; used chiefly by wood-engravers. An excellent shade 
tree. H. 40-50 D. 1^-2. Habitat — common in Lachlan, Murrumbidgee, 
and other Southern districts. 

Stringy bark. Eucalyptus obliqua. Ord. — Myrtacece.. Timber strong, hard, tough, 
and durable ; used for posts in fencing, supports in mines, &e. ; bark used 
for roofs of houses, &c. H. 80-100. D. 2-3. Habitat— on dry 
stony ridges, Lachlan and other districts, widely distributed. 
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Silyer-leaved Boree or Myall, Acacia sp.? OxAr—Leguminoso. Timber fragrant, bard, 
heavy, tough, and close-grained ; used for cabinet-work, veneering picture 
frames, pipe-making, &c. This is one of the most valuable fodder trees 
in the Lachlan and Murrnmbidgee districts, H. 20-30 , D. 9 inches— 1 
foot. JSahitat—gQoex&llg fringing the margin of plains, in rich moist soil, 
LaclilafiL and other southern districts. 

Yarren or Myall, Acacia, sp. ? Ord. — Leguminosce. Timber similar to Boree ; used 
for stockwhip handles, cabinet-work, pipes, picture-frames, veneering, &c. ; 
leaves eaten by stock, but not so good feed as Boree. H. 20-30. D 9 
inches 1 foot. Hahifat — intermixed with box, pine, and other trees, 
Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Cnrrawang or Spear-wood, Acacia doratoxylon. Ord. — LeguminostB, Timber hard, 
tough, heavy, and close-grained ; used for gates, buggy-poles, furniture, 
&c., and by the aboriginals for boomerangs and spears ; leaves eaten by 
stock. H. 20-30. L. 9 inches — 1 foot. Sabitat — chiefly on summit of 
dry stony ridges, Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Umbrella bush, Acacia sp. ? OvA.—Leguminosce, Timber similar to and used for 
same purposes as Yarran ; leaves eaten by stock ; and it is an excellent 
shade tree. H. 15-20, D, 6*9 inches, Sabitat — open plains or margin 
of plains, in rich moist soil, Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Cuba or Wativh Willow, Acacia salieina. Ord. — LeguminoscE. Timber tough and 
hard, hut not used ; a good shade tree j leaves eaten by stock. H. 30-40, 
D. 1-li. Sahitai — ^banks of creeks and moist places, Lachlan and other 
southern districts. 

Silver Wattle, var mollis. Ord. — Leguminosce. Timber similar 

in quality to green wattle, and used for same purposes ; hark used for 
tanning, H. 20-30, P. 6-9 inches. intermixed with yellow box, 

pine, &o., Lachlan and other districts. 

Green Wattle, Mcacta decurrens. Ord. — Leguminosa. Timber light, tough, and 
strong; used for staves; hark used for tanning. H. 30-40. I). 1-1^. 
Sabitat — moist, shady places ; southern, western, and northern districts. 

Wilga, Genus P Tunher not nsed ; a very handsome spreadmg shade tree ; leaves 
. eaten by stock. H. 40-50. D. l-l^. Sabitat — ^Lachlan and other sou- 
thern districts. 

Quondong, Fusanus aouminatus. Ord. Santalaeece. Timber hard and close- 
grained ; used for cabinet-work. Fruit makes excellent tarts and jelly, 
of the same flavour as black guava; seeds used for necklaces, bracelets, 
and other ornaments. H. 15-20. D. 6-9 inches. Lachlan and 

other southern districts, 

Native cherry, Sxocarpus eupressiformis. Ord. — Santalacece. Timber close- 
grained ; used for turning and cabinet purposes. A handsome shade tree. 
H. 15-20. P. 6-9 mches. Sabitat — Southern, northern, and western 
districts. 

Black Wattle, Acacia Jiaheoides. Ord. Leguminosw. Timber not used ; a very 
common scrub pest m the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee districts. H. 8-12. 
P. 3-6 inches. Sabitat — ^Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Emu bush, Seterodeiidron olecefolium. Ord. — Saptndacece. Timber very hard 
and heavy ; used for rollers, &c Seeds eaten by emus. H. 15-20, D. 6-9 
inches. Sabitat — Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Vog-vrood, Geijerapai'viflora. Ord. Eutacece, Timber close-grained, not used ; 
leaves of broad-leaved species eaten by stock. JBC, 15-20. P. 9-12 inches! 
Sabitat — Lachlan and other soutbern districts. 

Pin or Needle Bush, Sahea leuooptera. Ord JProteacece Timber not used ; a 
common and useless scrub in Lachlan district. H, 12-15, P. 3-6 inches 
Sabitat — Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Giant Hopbush, Bodonma lobulata. Ord. 8apindaceae. Timber hard and close, 
gramed, not used ; one of the best fodder shrubs in the Lachlan district. 
Jl. 10-15. D. 3-6 inches. Sabitat — Lachlan and other southern dis- 
tricts. 

(No specimen forwarded.) 
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Kurrajong, Sterculm diversifoUa. Ord. Sterculiaceost Timber soft, fibrous, and' 
useless ; leaves eaten greedily by stock. A strong fibre is obtained from 
tbe bark, and it is a most ornamental shade tree. H. 40-50. D. 2-3. 
Habitat — Chiefly confined to dry, stony ridges, Lacblan and other districts. 

Ironbark, Eucalyptus leucoxylon. Ord. — Myrtacece. Timber hard, heavy, close- 
grained, strong, and durable ; used for railway sleepers, girders, uprights, 
piles, ;^sts, &c., and for the same purposes as red gum. H. 60-70. D, 
2-3 Habitat — Dry stony ridges, Lachlan and other districts. 

Specimens of leaves. Obtained for the Commissioner by the Forest' Dangers 
under tbe Department of Mines. 

Specimens of seeds of Flew South Wales timbers procured for the Commission by 
the Forest Bangers under the Department of Mines. 

Specimen planks of timber and turnery prepared for the Commissioners and 
at their expense, by Messrs. John Taylor & Co. of Sussex Street, Sydney 

Cedar. — One of the most valuable timbers growing in the Colonies. The greater 
portion of the cedar used in Sydney comesfrom the northern rivers of JN’ew 
South Wales. Extensively used for superior fittings in large bmldings, and 
also for cabinet-work. Eetail price in Sydney, about 7d. per superficial foot 
up to 18 inches wide. 

Colonial Pine. — Also grows on the northern rivers. Largely used for all rough 
purposes in house-building and box-making; also used for flooring-boards. 
Detail price in Sydney at present, about 21s. per 100 superficial feet. 

Tallow-wood. — One of the best descriptions of hardwood to be obtained in the 
Colonies for buildmg purposes, having a greasy nature resembling Indian 
teak. Detail price about 18s. per 100 superficial feet. Grrows extensively on 
the northern rivers. ^ 

Spotted Gum. — A timb(’r growing on the rivers both north and south of 
Sydney, mostly used for ship-building work. Detail price about 17s. per 
100 superficial feet. 

Buninyong.— A brush timber growing on the northern rivers. Has never been used 
very extensively, but is well adapted for turnery and coach-building works. 
Detail price, about 25s. per 100 superficial feet. 

Blue gum.— A timber growing on the northern rivers. Largely used by ship- 
wrights and wheelwrights. One of the best kinds of timber growing in the 
Colony. Detail price, about 17s. per 100 superficial feet. 

Yellow-wood. — A brush timber growing on the Eichmond Diver. Used only for 
turnery and cabinet-work. Detail price, about 25s. per 100 superficial feet. 

Ironbark. — A timber growing on tbe rivers to the north and south of Sydney! 
Generally used for railway purposes and girder beams for buildings. 
Detail price, about 2s. 6d. per cubic foot for hewn ironbark, and 25s. per 
100 superficial feet for sawn timber. 

Grey Ironbark. — A'timber growing m tbe same districts as tbe above, used for 
the same purposes, and selling at about tbe same price. 

Ded Bean. — A brush timber growing on the northern rivers. Used for wheel- 
wrights’ and coach-builders’ work Detail price, about 26s. per 100 super- 
ficial feet. 

Beech. — A timber growing on tbe northern rivers. Largely used for house and 
ship work and block-making; also used for flooring boards. Dttail price, 
from 28s. to 30s. per 100 superficial feet. ’ 

She Beech. — A timber growing m the same districts as the above, used for the 
same purposes, and selling at about the same price. 

Black-butt. — Grows on the rivers to the north of Sydney. One of tbe best 
timbers obtainable for house and ship-building ; also used extensively for 
street-paving cubes. Detail price, about 17s per 100 superficial feet. 

Mahogany.— A timber growing on the northern rivers. Used for fencing and 
general purposes. Considered to be able to stand a long time imder- 
ground. Detail price, about l7s. per 100 superficial feet. 

Black Plum. — A brush timber growing on the Richmond Biver. Used for coach- 
budding woik. Detail price, about 253. per 100 superficial feet. 
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Collectiou of timbers (transferred from Amsterdam). (Obtained and prepared 
for the Commission by Messrs. John Taylor & Co., of Sussex Street, 
Sydney.) 

Also, further collection prepared for the Commission bv Messrs. Hudson Bros,, 
and consisting of the following timbers : Blackwood (two rarieties), Moun- 
tain Ash, 'Brushwood, Beech, Sassafras, Marblewood, and JSosewood. 

Also, a plant of cedar prepared for the Commission by Mr. Walter Stewart, cedar 
merchant, of Pitt Street, Sydney. 

Class LVII. — Soap, Tallow, Wax, and Manufactures of 
Oleaginous Substances. 

H. W. G. Co. (A. Geddes), 2, Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. — Potash 
wool-scouring soap. 

Reoan', Daotsl, Tamworth. — Household soap 

Smallwood, D. J , Caddia Eoad, Pitt Town, Hawkesbury River.' — Wax. 

Smith, A. L., Sussex Street, Sydney— 

Eucalyptus soap. Pale yellow soap, Ho. 1. 

Extract of soap. Crown soap. 

Carbolic soap. Soft soap. 

Mottled soap. 

Class LVIII.— Hides, Horns, Hair, Bristles, &c. 

E. W. G. Co. (A. Geddes), 2, Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. — Glue. 

Samuel, L. & E., 3, Spring Street, Sydney.— Glue, 

Class LIX. — Leather and Manufactures of Leather. 

Begq- & Son, Glenmore Road, Rushcutter’s Bay, near Sydney. — Sole leather, 
10 sides. 

Ceaweoed, a. E., Moona Plains, Walcha— 

Plaited br?aking-in halter. 

Two hobbles for camping-out ; made of green hide. 

E. W. G. Co. (A. Geddes), 2, Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney.-— Leather, 
fancy descriptions. 

Foesyth & Sons, Jambs, 17, George Street West, Sydney.— Sole leather. 

Gueeih. Pateick, 296, Elizabeth Street, Sydney. — Saddlery and harness. 

Hodgson, Edmund, 601, George Street, Sydney. — Kangaroo skin whip-thongs, 

Knibbs, J. H. & Sons, 9, Municipal Stores, Market Wharf, Sydney.— Leather 
mill-belting. 

Lancashiee, J B., Junr , 226, Pitt Street, Sydney. — ^Lady’s (hess-trunk, made 
from C<douial solid leather. 

Eoueke, John, High-street, West Maitland.— Stock saddle. 

Class LXII. — Silk, Raw, Cocoon, and Thread. 

Bowman, Jane A., Arrowfield, Jerry’s Plains. — Silk. 

Produced by silkworms reared at Jerry’s Plains. 

Class LXIII. — Wool, Raw, and Yarns. 

Allen, J ohn, Executors of the late. Stony Greek, Young. — Grown at Stony Creek, 
Young. Merino, rams’ combing; greasy ; pure bred ; station flock, from 
sheep originally imported from Tasmania,' and one ram imported from 
Tasmania. Growth of 364i days ; most of the tmie a very dry season. 

Merino combmg, ewes’ ; greasy ; pure bred; progeny of sheep origmally imported 
from Tasmania; growth of wool, 354 days, most of the time a very dry 
season, and the ewes rearing lambs. 
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Balfotje, James, ‘Round Hill, near Albnry. — (Exhibited under auspices of 
Albury Agricultural and Horticultural tiiociety ; Geo. E. Mackay, Secre- 
tary). Grown at Bound Hill. Merino rams’ wool. Merino hogget’s 
wool. 

Bettinoton, J. B., Bindley Park, Collaroy, Merriwa. — Grown at Bindley Park. 
One bale merino, greasy (1st sample). One bale merino, greasy (2nd 
sample). Merino, greasy (1st sample). Merino, greasy (2nd sample). 

Buchanan, "W". F., Eillarney, Narrabri — Grown at Killarney. Merino rams’ 
greasy. Merino ewes’ ; greasy. 

Campbell, D. H., Cunningham Plains, Cunningham. — Grown at Cunningham 
Plains. Merino ewe, greasy. 

Claek Beos., Gullendaddy, Boggabri. — Grown at Gullendaddy, Liverpool Plains, 
Lincoln, greasy ; picklock. Merino, greasy ; one commercial bale. Lincoln, 
greasy ; one commercial bale. Merino, greasy ; picklock. 

CoLLiNGWooD WooL-scouEiNG AND Fellmongebing WoEKs, Liverpool. — Scoured 
slipe wool ; no chemicals used ; particulars as to age, growth, or sex to 
he obtained. Branded CWD in parallelogram over Collingwood. 

Cox, G. H., Mudgee. — Grown at Mndgee. Merino rams’ wool. Merino ewes’ 
wool. Merino rams’ wool. 

D’Aecht, F. E., Oxley — Grown at Oxley. Ewe hoggets ; growth of 11 montlis ; 
scoured ; si^er combing. 

Douglas, B. & Cf., North Yanco, by Narandera. — Grown at North Yanco. 
Australian merino ewes’ ; age, 2 years ; greasy. Grown at Walla WaUa, 
Albury. Merino, greasy, rams’ wool. 

Douglas, H. C., Walla Walla, Albury. — Grown at Walla. Walla. Merino 
hog^ts’ wool. 

Dowling, Vincent, Lue, Eylstone. — Grown atLne, Mudgee district. Greasy, 
ewes’ wool, 11 months’ growth. The Lue stud flock was formed in 18:33 
from imported pure merino sheep, direct descendants of Kmg George Ill’s 
Spanish Merino flock. Other sheep were obtained from Mr. Biley of 
Baby, who had imported sheep from the Elector of Saxony’s pure merino 
flock. In the year 1835 a few sheep were introduced from the flocks of 
Messrs. Gadegast and Steiger, of Saxony. 

Greasy rams’ wool, 12 months’ growth. 

Fbtheestonhaugh, C., Goorianana, Baradine.— Grown at Goorianana, Liverpool 
Plains. Hogget rams, not shorn as lambs ; 16 months’ growth. These 
sheep are of Mndgee and Collaroy blood. 

Geant & Chiide, Chah Smg, Moulamem.~Grown at Chah Sing, Biverina 
district. Four skirted fleeces, greasy wool. 

Geat & Neill, Sandy Eidges, Corawa. — Grown at Sandy Eidges. Merino ewes, 
greasy ; fed on indigenous grass paddock only. Merino hoggets, shorn as 
■ Iambs ; indigenous grass paddock only. Merino ewes, greasy j commercial 
bale ; grass fed only. 

Haigh & Son, Henry, Moorbank, Liverpool. — Scoured wool. 

Hammond & Co., Thomas W., Junee. — Grown at Junee Station. Merino, fine 
combing, greasy, full-monthed ewes ; sheep bred from station ewes, being 
from Mudgee and Tasmaman stock originally ; paddock -fed. Merino fine 
combing, two-teeth ewes, shorn as lambs ; sheep bred from Tasmanian 
and Mudgee stock, sires being Tasmanian bred and ewes station bred ; 
paddock-fed, 

Haedbn, Aethue L., Manilla, Tamworth,— Grown at Manilla station. Merino, 

f reasy fleece wool ; sheep bred from Mudgee and Colley Creek rams. 

lerino, washed fleece wool ; sheep bred from Mudgee and Colley Creek 
rams. 

Hat & Sons, "WiIiLiam, Boomanoomana, Mulwala, Murray district, — Merino, 
paddocked. 

Hill, W. C., Butterbone, Macquarie Biver. — Grown at Butter bone. Merino, 
heavy combing ; Collaroy special stud flock. 
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Lackey, Wallace, & Mills, Nnhha, Wallendbeen. — Grrown at Nubba. Merino 
rams’ ; scoured. Merino rams’ wool ; washed. Merino ewes’ ; washed. 
Merino ewes’ ; greasy. One single ewe fleece. 

Loed, Honotjeaele Feancis, BurrawongjMelong.— Grown at Bnrrawong. Merino 
rams’ ; greasy. Alerino ewes’ ; greasy Merino ewe hogget ; greasy. 

Lotjohkak, McCalltim, & Co., JSTelyambo, Wilcannia.— Grown at Nelyambo. 
Merino, greasy ; produce of ordinary station flock. Merino scoured ; wool 
from ordinary station flock. 

Macdonald, John M. L., Wallabadah.— Grown at Wallabadah. Merino ewes’ 
skirted fleece , greasy ; pure bred ; Wallabadah stud flock. 

Matjchee, John Chaeles, Glen Moan, Murrurundi --Grown at Phillips Creek, 
Liverpool Plains. Merino ewe hoggets , greasy long combing ; bred from’ 
Collaroy rams. 

M’Caughet, Samuel, Coonong, Urana. — Grown and bred at Coonong. Merino 
combing ; greasy, 

hliTCHELL, James, Table Top, Tambla, near A-lbury ■ — (Exhibited under auspices 
of Albury Agricultural and Horticultural Society; Geo. E. Mackay, 
Secretary ) Grown at Table Top. Merino wool. Merino combing ; pure 
bred, station bred; progeny of Ercildoun rams. 

Moeeon, 0. J"., Jindera, near Albury.— (Exhibited under auspices of Albury 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society ; Geo, E. Mackay, Secretary.) 
Grown at Jindera Lincoln hogget’s wool. 

Mulholland, Geoeoe James, Oura, Wagga Wagga. — Grown at Oura. Commer- 
cial hale ; general flock. Combing greasy , stud flock, 

Oemond & Beookb Beothees, Tapio, Wentworth.—Grown at Tapio. Unskirted 
fleeces. 

SioANE, Alexandee, Mulwala.— Growu at Mulwala Station. Merino rams’ and 
ewes ; depastured in paddocks. 

SuTTOE, F. B., Brad wardine, Bathurst. — Grown at Bradwardine. Merino ewes’; 
greasy. Mermo scoured. 

Teaill Beothees, Llangollen, Cassilis.— Grown at Llangollen. Merino com- 
bing ; maiden ewes. Depastured on mountainous country ; fed on natural 
grasses only. Merino combing ; ewe hogget ; depastured on mountamous 
country ; fed on natural grasses only. Merino combing ; hogget ram ; 
depastured on mountainous country; fed on natuial grasses only. 

Watson, Samuel, Gerogery, near Albury.-(Exhibited under auspices of 
^huiy Agricultural and Horticultural Society; Geo. E. Mackay, 
Secretary.) Grown at Gerogery. Merino rams’. Merino hoggets’ wool. 
Natural pastures. 

White, J. P, & H., Beltrees, Scone. — Grown at Beltrees. Merino, greasy 

White, F. R., Harben Vale. Blandford.-Grown at Harben Vale. ^Australian 
Merino rams in the grease; pui-e bred by exhibitor, from his own 
stock. Australian Merino ewes’ in the grease ; pure bred by exhibitor for 
many years, from his own stock. 

White, H. C., Havilah, Mudgee.— Grown at Havilah. Pure Merino, wool in 
grease ; bred from pure Spanish blood. Pure Merino ewes, paddock-fed 
Grown by exhibitor _ f, om his Havilah flock (formeily N. P. Baylev’sl’ 
Pure Australian Mermo ewe hoggets, 13 months; gtowth of wooh 400 
days ; paddock-fed. 

Whitty, Henry Taelton, Tarramia, Corowa.— Grown at Tarramia, Eiverina 
scouiud combmg; greasy; first quahty. Merino, combing; 

* 

Class LXVII.— Other Fibres and Manufactures from Raw 
Products. 

T Sussex- street, Sydney.— Brooms and whisks. 

of on the Hunter River, four qualities, half-dozen 
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This IS ail important industry, large qualities of these brooms being made 
by various makers, and sold in the Sydney market, at prices ranging from 8s. per 
dozen to 16s. per dozen. 

Hand whisks, made from millet grown on the Hunter Hiver. 

JewelIi, Edwaed, Botany, near Sydney. — Plough reins, halter^ (in variety), 
halliards, ivindowblind cord, whip cord, common clothes Imes, cablelaid, 
Ho. 1, cablelaid, No. 2, traces, tiller ropes, sash cords, twine. 

LtTBiONAN, G. A. de, Sydney, — Aloe fibre. 

This exhibit was grown in the Mauritius, but cleaned by machinery made in 
Sydney, patented by G. A. de Lusignan. 

Penal Depaetment OE New South Waleb.—J. C. Eead, Esq, Governor of 
H. M. Gaol, Darlingliurt, Sydney — Rugs, mats, and matting manufactured 
by prisoners in H. M, Gaol, Darlinghurst, Sydney, N. S. W. 

Class LXXII. — Building Materials, inclusive of Cement. 

CocHEANE, Geoeoe, Moubray Park, St. Leonards. — Bricks, tiles. 

O’Neill, Chaeles, M.I.C.E., 225, Elizabeth-street, Sydney. — Patent artificial 
Caithness flagging, group flaggmg or artificial stone, patent artificial kerhing 
and channelling. 


Class LXXIV. — Gums' and Resins. 

Ceawpoed, a. R., Moona Plains, Walcha. — Gums and resins from the hlood-wood, 
apple-tree, white gum, and grass-tree. 

The gum of the blood-wood is obtained by tapping a gum vein on the, tree 
in spring or autumn, A good tree m proper season will give half a gallon of gum. 
It is a powerful astringent in diarrhoea. The gum resin of the apple-tree 
(AngopTiera) , and gum. from the white gum-tree, may be similarly obtained. 
About a gallon of gum is obtainable m the proper season from the white gum, 
the product being also an astringent. Resin of the grass-tree (Xanthorrlima) , 
used for varnish, lacquer, &o. 

Knibbs, J, H. and Sons, Market Wharf, Sydney.— Gum accroides. 

SoMEEViLLE, WiLLiAM, 227, Sussex-street, Sydney. — Gum accroides, being a resin 
from Xanthorrhosa hastihs. 

Product of XanthorrJi(Ba hasUUs, a native tree of New South Wales. 
300 tons .of it have been shipped to London during the past twelve mouths. 
Sample exhibit is a good marketable sample, worth in Sydney £14 per ton. 

Uses of Gum Accroides . — It is used in the manufacture of picric acid, by 
dissolving the gum (pr rather we should say resin) in strong nitric acid ; violent 
frothing takes place, red vapours are given off, and a dark red solution is formed, 
which becomes deep yellow after boiling. This solution is evaporated over the 
water-hath, and the remaining yellow crystalline mass, together with picric acid, 
contains small quantities of oxalic and nitro-henzoic acids. It is then neutralized 
■with potash, and the picrate of potassium is purified by two crystallizations, and 
thto treated with hydrochloric acid, which separates the picric acid, to he again 
purified by two crystallizations. The amount of picric acid thus formed is about 
half the weight of the gum used in its manufacture. An excellent spirit varnish 
is made from this gum, by adding to about one gallon methylated spirit (cold)— 
about 2| lbs. gum, about f Ib. common resin, and about ^ &. shellac — then strain 
through muslin cloth. This varnish must he used upon dry work, and is easily 
applied to our climate ; if found not to answer in cold or damp climates, we 
would suggest it should he tried in a warm, dry room. The gum is used for 
staining wood, and also in the manufacture of sealine-wax, brass lacquer, japan 

f old size, sealing-wax, and picric acid. It is similar in composition to -tolu 
alsam, and is readily soluble in caustic soda and other alkali. About 3 per cent, 
of the gum is added as an ingredient in the manufacture of soap; to the latter 
it imparts a fragrant smell and a bro'wn colour. 
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rif.^sa LXXVTI.— COLODKS, Paints, Varnishes. 

Cettmp, W., Off 614, G-eorge Street, Sydney.— French Polish Eeviver, Piano and 
Purnitixre Eenovator. t i 

E. W. Gr. Co. (A. Geddes), 2, Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney.— Ink for 
branding' marking, or printing. 4 i i 

Hill, Geoege, 796, George Street, Sydney (Factory : Trafalgar-street, Annandale, 
near Sydney).— Colonial manufactured blacking, in tins. 

Class LXXVIII. —Tobacco. 

Beidle, "Wm;, Eosevale, Tumut.— Oronoeo tobacco leaf, grown at Tumut. 

CoHEU & Levt, Tamworth. — ^Tobacco leaf, 

Hutchison, James, Singleton. — Tobacco leaf. 

Stoeet & Ceago, John Street, Singleton. — Tobacco leaf. 

Sutton, A W., 284, George Street, Sydney, — Tobacco : seven varieties of tobacco 
leaf grown m New South Wales. 

Young-, 0. K., High Street, West Maitland.— Tobacco leaf. 

Class LXXIX. — Chemicals. 

Hogg & Co„ S. P., 12, Wynyard Lane, Sydney. — ^Baking-powder. 

Seleb, Gilbeet, Manufacturing Chemist, Oxford Street, Sydney, — Chemicals ; 
also inclnding specimens of native ores, &c., from which they were mauu- 
factnred by the exhibitor. 

CiAss LXXX. — Mateeials used foe Bleaching, Tanning, 

AND CuEEYING. 

Lavebs, J. Y., 117, Eedfern Street, Redfem, Sydney.— Printer’s friend,” for 
deaning type. 


SECTION G.— MAOHINIET AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OP TEANS- 
POET, APPLIANCES, AND PEOCESSES USED IN THE COMMON 
AETS AND INDUSTEIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Class LXXXIII. — Railway Plant and Rolling- 
stock — Teajviways. 

Hudson Beothees (Limited), Sydney and Granville. — Patent frictionless bearing 
sprmg, 

Paton, J ohn, 24, Pitt Street, Eedfern, Sydney. — Tram rail. 

Class LXXXV. — Mining and Metalluegy. 

Eailwat Depaetment op New South Wales, Locomotive Branch, Government 
Eailway Works, Sydney. — Exhibits prepared by Conrad Icke, of the Loco- 
’ motive Branch, late of Newcastle, N.S.W. 

Icke’s Phosphor-hronze. 

B. P. 1 . 

Bearings for any land of machinery of any weight, power, or speed, without 
danger of heating (proved to be five times more durable than gun-metal) ; steam- 
slides, valves, excenterings, tooth or cog wheels, brakes of any description, &c. 
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B. P. 2. 

Suitable for any part of machinery, as shaft-rings, cylinders for bearing-rings, 
drill machines, &c ; plates, wires, ornamental castmgs, &c. Possesses the qualities 
of first class forged iron. 

B. P. 3. 


Phosphor-bronze. 

malleable. 


Casting showing a break; durable, forgeable, and 

B. P. 4. 


Particularly adapted for the"manufacture of tools for powder-mills and uten- 
sils for chemical laboratories, because it will never emit sparks, not even on a 
grmdstone. 

Two slide-valves, 2 pair bearings, 3 pieces forged and bent, 1 coupling anneal- 
ed, consisting of steel, forged iron, and phosphor-bronze. The slide was used in 
a locomotive on the New South Wales Government Railway for a term of 3 years 
4| months, travelled a distance of 80,000 miles, and lost only three-eights of an 
inch in thickness. It is considered fit to go another 80,000 miles with perfect 
security. 

lake’s phosphor white metal. 

Hard metal, invented and produced by the exhibitor, for filling out of locomo- 
tive and waggon axle-bearings, &c. It is estimated to be three times more durable 
than any other white metal. 


Class LXXXVIII.— Civil Engineering and Aechitecture. 


Hosking, F. G., Crown Street, Wollongong. — Model of Wollongong harbour. 
Paekott (0. E.) and Robbets, Sydney Arcade, Sydney. — Engineering plans. 

1. One plan (framed and glazed), showing plan and elevation of proposed 

bridge, Sydney to Horth Shore, with plan of site, 4' 6" X3'. 

2. Perspective drawing of same bridge, 3' 6'x2''. 


Class XC. — Carriages and Vehicles, Wheelright’s Work. 

Peeston & Co,, Australian Wheel Factory, Abercrombie Street, Sydney. — Wheels, 
felloes, spokes, shafts. 


Class XCII.— Blacksmith’s- work, Locks, Safes, &c. 

Beadeoed, D. & R., Elizabeth Street, Sydney.— Cast-iron gate-post, fancy balcony 
railings. 

Dadd, Edwaed, 59, Old South Head Road, Paddington.— Horse shoes, for various 
purposes. 

J ones, Evan, Royal Arcade and Hunter Street, Sydney.— Press for coining, made 
at the Atlas Foundry, in New South Wales, from Colonial iron. 


Class XCIII.— Carpenter’s Work, Joinery, cfec. 

S,'-che?tl^^^’ Elizabeth Street, Sydney.- Samples of packing-cases, boxes. 


-Printing, Type-making, Ruling, Book-Binding. 


C:it^Ass C.~ 

Bailev & Keee, 111, King Street, Sydney 
Heletee, R., 97, Bathurst Street, Sydney, 


-Printing machine and type. 
“Roller stamp. 
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Class CII. — Fiee-engines, Extincteues, Pumps, Ceanes, 
GtAuqes, Eegisteeing Insteuments. 

Tatea&i, Edwin, & Co., Mullens Street, Balmain, Sydney.— Patent fire alarm.* 

Class CIII. — Electeo-plating. 

HbiiItes, E., Batliurst Street, Sydney.— Electro-plated tea and coffee service, 
egg-frames, bottle cruets. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PEODUCTS. 

Class CXV. — Beead-stup^s and Aeticles made, theeefeom. 

Ajken Beothees, Tamwortb — Flour. 

Atkin & Hoedee, Jobn Street, Singleton. — Flour, white, and maize-meal. 
Botison & Sons, M., Batburst.~Flour. 

Cohen & Levy, Tamwortb. — Flour. 

CoNOLiT, M., Ar^le Flour-nulls, Goulburn — Flour, two yellow exhibits. 

Ceago, Feancis, Bathurst. (E. G. Barter, York Street, Sydney, Agent.}— Flour. 
Dalton Bbothees, Summer-street, Orange. — Flour. 

Feeguson Beothees, Wellington (E. Gr. Barker, York Street, Sydney, Agent). 
—Flour. 

JiNDEBA Flotje Mill, Jindera, near Albury. — (Exhibited through the Albury 
Agricultural and Pastoral Society; George E. Mackay, Secretary.)-^ 
Flour. 

Eitb, William, Britannia Mills, Bathurst.— Flour. 

Matthews & Son, G., Bathurst.— Flour. 

Palmeb, C. C., Moama (E. G. Barker, York Street, Sydney, Agent).— Flour. 
Scott, W. F., Orange. — ^Flour. 

Stoeey & Ceago, John Street, Singleton. — Flour, 

Teeuain, W., Bathurst, (E. G. Barker, York Street, Sydhey, Agent).— Flour. 
Webb & Oo., Bathurst.— Flour, 

WosTBNHOLME, JoHN, West Maitland. — ^Flour. 


Class CXYI.— Abrowroot, Tapioca, Sago, &c. 

Laijeie, Ales. T., Eawdon Vale, Port Stephens District. — Arrowroot, 

This exhibit is the product of the Canna edulis, or great Indian arrowroot 
which grows freely throughout New South Wales, and yields'* abundantly. The 
exhibitor obtained over two tons of the manufactured article from one acre of 
land, in one crop. _ The nutritive properties of this plant are equal to those of any 
other starch-yielding plant. 

Mttnn, a. L., Merimbula. — Maizena. 

Wade & Co., John, Dungog.— Corn flour. 


Class CXVII. — Butter. 


Blbncowb, Thomas, Wild’s Meadows, Burrawang, near Moss Yale.— (Shown 
^der the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden 
Agricultural Society.) — Butter. 

Bbandon, Thomas, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. (Shown under the auspices of 
gie^S^awang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricultural Society.)— 


Beesnahan, D., Wild’s Meadows, Burrawang, near Moss Vale.— (Shown under 
toarSmtyt-ButtS^^^^^^ Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricul- 
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Bueeawang- Faemees’ CiEB & West Camden Ageicdltdeae Society, Burra- 
wang, near Moss Vale. (Mr. A. A. Dunnicliff, J. P., President; Mr. S. E. 
Miller, Hon. Sec.) — Butter. 

Candelo Bettbe Company, 37 Sussex Street, Sydney, W. F. Harris, Sole Agent. 
— Fresh, and salt butter (turned). 

Cannon, Manes, Liechhardt Street, Waverley, ^dney. — Butter in ]‘ars or tins. 

Ceaven, T, W., 164, Sussex Street, Sydney. — Butter in tins- Five tins, each 
1 lb. 

Geaham, James, Spring Valley Farm, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown 
under the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden 
Agrioultural Society ) — Butter. 

Geioe, Joseph, J. P., Wild’s Meadows, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown 
under the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden 
Agricultural Society.) — Butter, 

Haytee, Jeremiah, Burrawang, near Moss Vale.' — (Shown under the auspices of 
the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricultural Society.)— 
Butter. 

Millbe, j. E., M’Clintock Farm, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown under 
the auspicies of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricul- 
tural Society.) — Butter. 

Mooee, John, Sen. Wilds’ Meadows, Burrawang, near Moss Vale.— (Shown 
under the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden 
Agricultural Society.) — Butter. 

M’Geath, John, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown under the auspices of 
the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricultural Society.) 
— Butter. 

Sbbey, Thomas, Turrang, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shovra under the 
auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricultural 
Society.) — Butter. 

South Coast and West Camden Co-opbeatiye Co. — Office, Sussex Street, 
Sydney,— (Manager, John Graham.)— Butter. 

Tuenbuld, Mes, j., Spring-groye Farm, Burrawang, near Moss Vale.— (Shown 
under the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden 
A^icultural Society.) — Butter. 

Vance, W., Burrawang, near Moss Vale.— (Shown under the auspices of the 
Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricultural Society.) — 
Butter. 

Class CXYIII. — Ghee, Laed, and other Fatty 
Substances. 

Andeeson and Foetinton, Double Greet Factory, near Bega.— Cheese. [Fzcte 
Foley Brothers, under this class.] 

Black, John Maeshall, Ayrdale Cheese Factory, Wolumla. — Cheese. 

Candelo Buttes Co., Sussex Street, Sydney.— (W, F. Harris, Agent.)— 
Cheese. 

Ceayen, T. W., 164, Sussex Street, Sydney. — Cheese and lard. 

Foley Beothees, 113, Sussex Street, Sydney,— -Cheese. 

Manufactured respectively by P. H. Wood, of Yarranuug, near, Bega, and 
Anderson and Fortmton, of Double Creek Factory, near Bega. 

Hanscombe, William, ISTambugga Factory, Bega. — Two cheese. 

Jauncey, John, Angledale, Bega. — Cheese. 

Otton, John, Bega.— Cheese. 

Pass and Reynolds, Old Station, Brogo. — Cheese. 

South Coast and West Camden Co-opeeative Co., Office, Sussex Street, 
Sydney.— John Graham, Manager. — Cheese. 

Tooth, E. L., Island Factory, Kameruka, near Bega. — Cheese. 

Wood, P. H„ Yarranung, near Bega.— Cheese. [Vide Foley Brothers,] 

Ween, Heney, Kameruka, Bega.— Cheese. 
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Class CXIX. — Peeseeved Meats. 

Sydney Mbat-Pebseeyingi- Company (Limited), Moore -street, Sydney. — Pre- 
served meats and soups. 


Class CXXIV. — Confectioneey. 

Biddell Beothees, 605-507, George Street, Sydney,— Confectionery. 


Class CXXV.— Jams and Jellies. 

Dyason Beothees, Sydney Jam Co., Alexandria, near Sydney. — Assorted 
jams. 

Tayioe, Sarah M., Myall Yilla, Bailway Terrace, Burwood.— Jellies and jams 
preserved from fruits grown in the Colony. 


Class CXXVI. — Honey. 

Ceaven, T. W., 164, Sussex Street, Sydney.— Honey. 

Smallwood, D. J., Caddai Eoad, Pitt Town, Hawkesbury Eiver.— Honey. 

Class CXXYII. — ^Essences and Exteacts. 

Baeeett and Co,, Buckingham Street, Sydney. — Extract of sarsaparilla. 

Hdme and Pegbdm, Eegent Street, Eedfern, Sydney — Waters of a medicinal 
character. Sarsaparilla, Lithia, Potass, Seltzer Water, Acidulous Water, 
Magnesia. 

Smallwood, D. J., Caddai Eoad, Pitt Town, Hawkeshury Eiver. — Native 
sarsaparilla. 

Class CXXYIII. — ^Pickles, Sauces, Chutneys, and 
C uKRY Powder. 

Best, M. S., and Co., Maitland, — Tomato sauces. 

Hogg, S. P., and Co., 12, Wynyard Lane, Sydney.-Empress of India curry 
powder. 

Class CXXIX.^ — Ale, Beer, and Porter. 

Maeks and Mdbphy, 709, George Street, Sydney.-- Lager teer. 

Tooth, E. L,, Kent Brewery, George Street West, Sydney.— Ale. 


Class CXXX. — Cider, Perry, & c . 

Baeeett and Co., Buckingham Street, Sydney.'— Cider, ginger wine. 

Class CXXXI. — ^Wines and Liqueurs. 

Beattie, Mdgh, Brooklyn, North Wagga Wagga.— Name of wine. Hermitage 
1881; Vineyard, Brooklyn, North Wagga Wagga, 7 acres. Extent of 
area planted with this grape, 1 acre; quantity exhibited, two gallons • 
quantity of this wme in stock, 600 gaUons ; kmd of wine and date of 
planting, Hermitage, 1870; quantity of this wine produced annually 300 
gallons; cost of cultivation per acre, £5 ; price of this wme when newly 
made at -vineyard, 6s. per gallon. Description— dark red, vintage, 1881- 
8s. per gallon ; no spirit added ; character, tuU-bodied , nature of soil &c ’ 
stS’ undulating ; trained to 
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Beattie, Heg-h, Bi;poMyii, North Wagga Wagga. — Name of Wine, Sherry; 
Vineyard, Brooklyn, 7 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape, 

1 acre ; quantity exhibited, two gallons ; quantity of this wine in stock, 800 
gallons ; kind of vine and date of planting. Sherry, and similar description 
of grape ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 400 gallons ; _ cost of 
cultivation per acre, £5 ; price of this wine when newly made at vineyard, 
4s. 6d. per gallon. Description — pale, vintage 1881 ; price, 8s. per _ gallon, 
no spirit added ; character, liqueur ; nature of sod, &e., loamy, with red 
clay subsoil ; trained to stakes. 

Boepeiee Beotheeb, E. J., and Ansoed, Marcobrunner, Hunter Eiver.— Name 
of wine, Pineau; vineyard, Marcobrunnner, about 50 acres. Area 
planted with this grape, 10 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottlesi ; quantity 
^ m stock, 5,000 gallons of various vintages ; kind of vine, Pineau, planted 
1868 ; quantity of this wine produced last year, 4,000 gallons ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £6. Description— light amber colour, vintage 1 881 ; 
price, 8s. per gallon , no spirit added ; character, light dry wine, of a Hock 
character ; about 23% proof spmit; soil sandy, clay bottom; trained to 
stakes. 

Boeppiee Beothees, F. J., and Ansoel, Marcobrunner, Hunter Eiver.— Name 
of wine, Claret ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with this grape, 
10 acres ; _ quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity; in stock, 3,000 
gallons; kind of vine, Verdot; planted 1872; quantity of this wine 
produced annually, 4,000 gallons , cost of cultivation, £6 per acre ; price of 
wine newly made, 3s. per gallon Description — light red colour, vintage, 
1882; price 4s. per gallon; no spirit added; character, light dry claret; 
strength, 19% proof spirit ; soil, gravel ; trained to stakes. 

Boeppiee Beothees, P. J., and Ansoel, Marcobrunner, Hentee Bivee.— 
Name of wine. Hermitage ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with 
this grape, 20 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
10,000 gallons ; kind of vme. Hermitage ; planted 1863 ; quantity of this 
wine produced last year, 6,000 gallons , cost of cultivation per acre, £6. 
Description — deep red colour, vintage, 1881 ; price, 6s. per gallon ; no sprit 
added ; character, full-bodied red wine ; strength, about 23% proof spirit ; 
soil sandy, clay bottom ; trained to stakes. 

Boeppiee Beothees, F. J., and Ansoel, Marcobrunner, Hunter Eiver. — Name 
of wine, Hock ; vineyard, Marcobrunner, Area planted with this grape, 

' 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 1 ,600 gallons ; 

kmd of vine, Pineau, planted 1868 ; quantity of this wine produced 
annually, 1,000 gallons; cost of cultivation, per acre, £6. Description — 
light amber 43olour vintage, 1878; no spirit added; character, light dry 
wine ; stren^h, 21% proof spirit ; soil, sandy, clay bottom ; trained to 
stakes, 

Boeppiee Beothees, P, J., & Ansoel, Marcobrunner, Hunter Eiver. — Name 
of wine, Eeisling ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Extent of area planted 
with this grape, 3 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity of 
this wine in stock, 3,000 gallons ; kind of vine and date of planting, Eeis- 
ling, 1869 ; quantity of this wine produced anuually, 1,600 gallons ; cost 
of cultivation per acre £6. Description — hght pale, vintage 1881 ; 6s. per 
gallon ; no spirit added ; character, light dry ; strength 24% ; nature of 
soil, sandy, with clay bottom ; how cultivated, trellised. 

Boeppiee Beothees, F. J., & Ansoel, Marcobrunner Hunter Eiver. — Name 
of wine, Australian Port ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with 
this grape 20 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
4,0ti0 gallons ; kind of vme, Eed Hermitage, planted 1863 ; quantity of this 
wine produced annually, 3,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £6. 
Description— fnll-bodied red wine, vintage 1879 ; no spirit added ; 
character, sweet ; strength, about 26% ; soil sandy ; nature, with clay 
bottom ; trained to stakes. 
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BotrPFiEE Beothebs, F. J., & Ansoue, Marcobrunner, Hunter EiTer.—jN'ame 
o£ wine. Brown Muscat; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with 
this grape, 5 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
600 gallons ; kind ot vine, Muscatel ; quantity of this wine produced 
annualJy, about 1,000 gallons j cost of cultivation pier acre, about £6. 
Description— amber colour, vintage, 1880 ; no spirit added ; character, 
full-bodied, fruity ; strength, about 24% ; soil, sandy, with clay bottom ; 
trained to stakes. 

Bouefiee Beothebs, P. J., & Ansohe, Marcobrunner, Hunter Eiver. — Name 
of wine, Madeira ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with this 
grape, 4| acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
1,000 gallons ; kind of vine, Verdeilho, planted about eighteen years ago ; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, 1,000 gallons ; cost of cultiva- 
tion per acre, £6. Description — amber colour, vintage 1879 ; no spirit 
added ; character, light ; about 21% of proof spirit ; soil, sandy, clay 
bottom ; trellised. 

Bohfeieb Beothees F. J., & Ansohe, Marcobrunner, Hunter Eiver. — Name 
of wine, Hock ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with this 
grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 2,000 
gallons ; kind of vine, Pineau, planted 1868 ; quantity of this wine 
produced annually, 1,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £6. 
Description — amber colour, vintages 1879, 1880, 1881 ; no spirit added ; 
character, light ; strength, 21% proof spirit ; soil, sandy, clay bottom ; 
trained to stakes. 

Boueeieb Beothebs, F. X, & Ansohe, Marcobrunner, Hunter Eiver— Name 
of wine, Burgundy ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with this 
grape, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 600 
gallons ; kmd of vine, Malbec, planted 1877 ; quantity of this wine pro- 
duced annually, 600 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £6. Descrip- 
tion— dark red colour, vintage 1881 ; no spirit added ; character, ,light_dry ; 
about 21% of proof spirit ; soE sandy, cla^ bottom ; trellised. 

Beecht, Oaee, Eosemount, Denman — ^Name of wine, Port ; vineyard, Eosemount. 
Area planted with this grape, 7 acres ; quantity e:^bited, six bottles ; 
quantity m stock, 150 gallons ; kind of vine, Hermitage, planted 1871 ; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, about 1,000 gallons ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, about 2s. 6d. 
per gallon. Description — ^red, vintage 1880 ; price 10s. per gallon ; 4% of 
spirit added ; character, full-bodied blend of H ermitage, Lambruscat, 
and Muscatel ; strength, about 30% proof spirit ; soil, sandy loam to a 
depth of 15 to 20 feet ; trained on trellis. 

Beecht, Gael, Eosemount, Denman. — Name of wine, Eeisling ; vineyard, Eose- 
mount. Area planted with this grape, 5 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 100 gallons; kind of vine. Shepherd’s Eeisling, 
planted 1866; quantity of this wine produced annug.liy, 2,000 gallons ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, 2s. 6d. 
per gallon. Description— straw colour, vintage, 1877 ; no spirit added ; 
price, lO.s. per gallon ; character, full bodied, dry ; strength, about 28% ; 
soil, sandy loam ; trained on trellis. Grapes were very ripe when made 
into wine, the must being 30% by Keen’s saco. 

Beecht, Gael, Eosemount, Denman. — ^Name of wine, Burgundy; vineyard, 
Eosemount. Area planted with the grape, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, 300 gaUons ; kind of vine, Muller’s 
Burgundy, planted 1870 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 
800 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wme uswly 
made, ]s. 6d. per gallon Description— red, vintage 1881 ; price 8s. 6d. per 
gallon ; no spirit added ; character, light dry ; strength, about 23% ; soil 
sandy loam ; trained on trellis. 

Beecht, Case, Eosemount, Denman. — Name of wine. Claret ; vineyard, 
Eosemount. Area planted with this grape, 3 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, 3,000 gallons ; kind of vine Hermitage, 
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planted about 1876 ; quantity of this wine produced annually about 1,600 
gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, about £8 price of wine newly made, 
about Is. 6d. per gallon. Description — red, vintage 1883 ; no spirit added ; 
character, light and very dry ; strength, about 33% ; soil, sandy loam ; 
trained on trellis. . 

Bbecht, Gael, Eosemount, Denman.— Name of wine, Muscatel ; vineyard 
Eosemoimt. Area planted with this gape, 3 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, 200 gallons ; kind of vme, Muscatel, 
planted 1870 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 1,500 
gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, 
2s. 6d. per gallon Description— white, vintage 1879 ; price 10s. per 
gallon ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied, sweet ; strength, about 
26% ; soil sandy loam ; trained on trellis. 

Beecht, Gael, Eosemoimt, Denman. — Name of wine, Shiraz ; vineyard, Eose- 
mount. Area planted with this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 600 gallons ; kind of vine, Shiraz, planted 
1876 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 1,500 gallons ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, about*£8 ; price of wine newly made, about Is. 
6d per gaUon. Description — straw colour, vintage, 1881 ; price, 8s. 6d. 
per gallon; no spirit added; character, full-bodied, dry; strength, about 
26% ; soil, sandy loam ; trained on trelbs. 

Beecht, Gael, Eosemount, Denman. — Name of wine, Madeira ; vineyard, Eose- 
mount. Area planted with this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles; quantity in stock, 2,000 gallons ; kind of vine’, Madeira or Ver- 
deilho ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 2,000 gallons ; cost 
of cultivation per acre £8 ; price of wine newly made, about 2s. per gallon. 
Description— white, vintage 1882; price per gallon, 8s. 6d. ; no spirit added ; 
character, light, dry ; strength, about 23% ; soil, sandy loam ; trained 
on trellis. 

Beecht, Gael, Eosemount, Denman. — ^Name of wine, Madeira Sweet ; vineyard* 
Eosemount. Area planted with this grape, 5 -acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, 500 gallons ; kind of vme, Madeira, planted 
1875 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 1,000 gallons ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, about 3s. 6d. 
per gallon. Description — red, vintage, 1883 ; about 5 % ; character, full- 
bodied, sweet ; strength, about 29% ; soil, sandy loam ; traihed on trellis. 

Beecht, Gael, Eosemount, Denman. — ^Name of wine, Hermitage ; vineyard, 
Eosemount. Area planted with this grape, 7 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, 2,000 gallons ; land of vine, Hermitage ; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, about 3,000 gallons ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, about 28. per 
gallon. Description — red, vintage, 1880 ; price, 10s ; no spirit .added ; 
character, full-hodied, dry ; strength, about 29% ; soil, sandy loam ; trained 
on trellis. This wine, when made, contained 34 per, cent, of sugar, hy 
Keen’s sacc, 

Beecht, -Gael, Eosemount, Denman. — ^Name of wine, Hermitage; vineiyard, 
Eosemount. Area planted with this grape, 33 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, 1,200 gallons ; kind of vine. Hermitage, 
planted, 1873 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 2,000 gallons ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, about 
2s. per gallon. Description — red> vmtage, 1882 ; no spirit added ; character, 
• full-bodied ; strength, about 25% , soil, sandy loam ; trained on trellis. 

Beecht, Gael, Eosemount, Denman. — Name of wine, Pmcau ; vineyard, Eose- 
mount. Area planted with this grape, 1 acre ; quantity exhibited, six 
h6ttles ; quantity in stock, 100 gallons ; kind of vine, ^ineau, planted 
1876 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 300 gallons ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, about Is. 6d- 
per gallon. Description — white, vintage, 1881 ; no spirit added ; chardcter, 
full-bodied, dry ; strength, about 25% ; soil, sandy loam ; tramed on 
trellis. 
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Bsecht, Caei, Eosemouut, Denman.— Name of wine, Pineau; vineyard, Eose- 
monnt. Area planted with this grape, 1 acre ; ^antity exhibited, six 
bottles \ quantity in stock, 4^0 gallons ; kind of vine, Pineau, planted, 1873 ; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, about 400 gallons ; cost of culti- 
vation, per acre, about £8; price of wine newly made, about Is. 3d. per 
gallon. Description— white, vintage, 1882 ; 78. 6d. per gallon ; no spirit 
added ; .character, light, dry; strength, about 23% ; soil, sandy loam; 
trained on trellis. 

Euchomz, Peedbeice a., Fredericksburgh, Mudgee.— Name of wine. Hermitage ; 
vineyard, Fredericksburgh. Area planted with this grape, 1^ acre ; quantity 
exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 800 gallons ; kind of vine, Black 
Hermitage, planted, 1870 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, from 
200 *to 500 gallons; price of wine newly made, about 6s. per gallon. Des- 
cription— full-bodied, dark red, vintage, 1880 ; no spirit added ; 18s. per 
dozen ; character, dry ; soil, red, loam ; trained to stakes. 

Bucholtz, Feedeeick a., Fredericksburgh, Mudgee. — Name of wine, Her- 
mitage ; vineyard, Fredericksburgh. Area planted with this gi ape, 1^ 
acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantity in stock, 800 gallons ; kind 
of vine, Black Hermitage, planted, 1870 , quantity of this wine produced 
annually, from 20C to 600 gallons ; price of wine newly made, about 6s. 
per gallon. Description — dark red, vintage, 1883 ; no spirit added ; charac- 
ter, full-bodied, dry , soil red loam, slate bottom ; trained to stakes. 
BtrcHOLTZ, Feedebick a 5 Fredericksburgh, Mudgee. — Name of wine, Muscat ; 
vineyard, iFrederickshurgh. Area planted with this grape, 1| acres ; 
quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 100 gallons ; kind of 
vine, red Muscat, planted, 1867 , quantity of tbis wine produced annually, 
60 to 160 gallons, according to season. Description— light-coloured red, 
vmtage, 1882; no spirit added; character, fuU-bodied, sweet; price, 30s. 
per dozen; soil, stony surface, slaty soil on a slate bottom; easterly 
aspect ; trained to stakes. 

Bucholtz, Feedeeice a., Fredericksburgh, Mudgee.— Name of wine, Madeira ; 
vineyard, Fredericksburgh, 8 acres in full bearing, 1 acre young vines. 
Area planted with this grape, 1| acre ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; 
quantity in stock, 700 gallons; kind of vine, Verdeilho, planted, 1870; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, from 150 to 500 gallons. De- 
scription — white, vintage, 1876; no spirit added; character, full-bodied, 
sweet, light, dry ; soil, loam ; trained to stakes. 

This e:^hit is stated by the exhibitor to be the natural produce of the Ter- 
deilho grape, nothing heing added m any way. J urors will notice that the quantity 
made varies very much. This is owing to the late spring frosts and dry seasons ; 
otherwise, the climate and soil are well suited for vine-growing in the Mudgee 
d strict- 

•Deie-ait, Thomas, Branxton, Himter Eiver. — Name of wine, Madeira; vineyard 
Branxton, Black Creek ; 16 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape, 
3 acres ; quantity exhibited, one dozen bottles ; quantity of this wine in 
stock, 1,800 gallons ; kind of vine and date of planting, Madeira, 1865; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, 1,800 gallons ; cost of cultivation 
per acre, £l ; 'price of this wirjp when newly made at Yineyard, 2s. 6cl. per 
gallon. Deseriptidn— sweet, strong wine, sherry colour, vintage 1883 ; 
3s. 6d. per gallon; no spirit added; character, fruity; nature of soil’ 
loam ; trellised. ’ 

Faeioh, James T., 91, Pitt Street, Sydney.— Name of wine, Reisling ; vineyard 
Murray Valley Vineyard, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles • 
kind of vine, Eeisling 5 cost of cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Descrip- 
tion — whi^e ; no spirit added ; cbaracter, full-bodied ; nature, of soil, Ac., 
chocolate; calcareous volcanic soil; limestone and cement suh-soH, ata 
depth of 2 feet ; trained to stakes, 

^ The _ Murray Valley Vineyard, m acres in extent, is situated at Albury, on a 
sloping ridge 1,000 feet above sea-level. The different varieties of grape cover an 
area of 200 acres. The names of the wines produced are— Eeislmg, Verdeilho 
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Tokay, Aucarot, Muscat (wliite varieties), Shiraz, Carliinet, Burgundy, Hermitage, 
and Malbec (red varieties). Tlie quantity of wine at present in stock is 350,000 
gallons, and the quantity produced annually hy exhibitor is from 30,000 to 45.000 
gallons. The exhibitor states that he sells no wine under from four to ten years 
old ; and that no spirit is added, their natural spirit being coq^idered amply 
sufficient. The general chERracter of the wines is full-bodied, the strength being 
from 23 to 28 degrees of spirit proof, according to Sykes’s hydrometer. The wines 
are remarkable for their high degree of alcoholic strength. 

Fallojt, Jamvis T., yi., Pitt Street, Sydney. Name of wine, Tolcay ; vineyard, 
Murray Valley, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description — white ; no spirit added ; 
character, full-bodied ; nature of soil, chocolate : calcareous, volcanic soil ;• 
Imiestone and cement sub-soil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T., 91, Pitt Streep Sydney. — Name of wine, Verdeilho; vine- 
yard, Murray Valley, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description — white ,* no spirit added; 
character, full-bodied ; nature of soil, chocolate : calcareous volcanic soil ; 
limestone apd cement subsoil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T., 91, Pitt Street, Sydney. — ^Name of wine, Aucarot ; vineyard, 
Murray Valley, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description— white ; no spirit added ; 
chnracter, full-bodied ; nature of soil, chocolate : calcareous, volcanic sod ; 
limestone and cement suh-soil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T., 91, Pitt Street, Sydney.— Name of wine, ’Burgundy ; vine- 
yard,- Murray Valley, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description —red ; no spirit added ; 
character, full-bodied ; nature of soil, &c., chocolate : calcareous, volcanic 
soil ; Hmestone and cement sub-sod ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T , 91, Pitt Street, Sydney. — Name of wine, Carbinet; vineyard, 
Murray Valley, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description— red ; no spirit added; 
character, fidl-bodied ; nature of soil, (S;c., chocolate; calcareous, volcanic 
sod ; hmestone and cement sub-soil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T., 91, Pitt Street, Sydney.— Name of wine, Hermitage; Sine- 
yard, Murray Valley, near Albury* Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description — red; no spirit added ; 
character, fuU-bodied : nature of soil, &c., chocolate : calcareous, volcanic ; 
limestone and cement sub-soil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T., 91, Pitt Street, Sydney. Name of wine, Shiraz ; vineyard, 
Murray Valley, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description — red ; no spirit added ; 
character, full-bodied ; nature of soil, chocolate : calcareous, volcanic ; 
limestone and eemenfsub-sod; trained to stakes. 

Fleming, Geoege T., Hautevdle, Albury. Name of wine, Heisling ; vineyard, 
Hauteville. Area planted with this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 600 gallons ; name of vine, Heisling, planted 
■ 1865 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 800 gallons ; cost of culti- 
vation, £7 peJ acre. Description — white, vintage 1878 ; no spirit add.ed ; 
character, full-bodied ; soil, quartz and felspar ; trained to stakes ; vine- 
yard on a hill facing west and north. 

Fleming, Geoege T., Hauteville, Albury. Jlame of wine, Shiraz ; vineyard, 
Hauteville. Area planted with this grape, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 160 gallons ; kind of vine, Shiraz, Noir; quantity 
* of this wine produced annually, 400 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £8 . 

Desc 3 p,ption — red, full-bodied, vinffige 1878 ; no spirit ^added ; character, 
full-bodied ; soil, quartz and felspar ; trained to stakes. 

Fleming, GeoegI! T., Hauteville, Albury. Name of wine, Verdheilbo; 
vineyard, Hauteville. Area planted with this grape, 1 acre ; quantity 
exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 160 gallons ; kind of vine, 
Verdeilho, planted 1865; quantity of this wine produced annually, 120 
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gallons; cost of cultivation, £8 per acre. Description — white, vintage 
ISysT; no spirit added; character, medium; soil, quartz and felspar; 
trained to stakes. 

iFiBiiiNa-, Oeoegb T., Hauteville, Albury. Name of wine, Muscat; vineyard, 
Hauteville. Area planted with this grape, 1| acre ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles; kind of vine, Brown Muscat ; quantity of this wine produced 
annually, 250 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £8. Description-— red, 
vintage 1880; no spirit added; character, full-bodied; soil, quartz and 
felspar ; trained to stakes. 

S'eancis, Geoeob, Douglas Vale, Port Macquarie, Name of wine,*Porto- 
bella ; vineyard, Douglas Vale. Area planted with this grape, 6 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, twelve bottles ; quantity in stock, 450 gallons ; 
kind of vine, Isabella, planted 1863 ; quantity of this wine produced 
annually, ' from 2,000 to 3,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £100, 
that is clearing and planting till the vines bear. Description — red wine, 
vintage 1881 ; 7s. per gallon in hulk ; character, good body ; no spirit 
added; ohocolate-colonred soil, northerly aspect, gentle slope, 100 feet 
above sea-level ; trained on trellis. » 

pEiBE, L^once, St. Hilaire Vineyard, Albury. — ^Name of wine, Champagne, 
Dry ; vineyard, St. Hilaire, near Albury, 50 acres, Extent of area planted 
with this gi‘ape, 35 acres ; quantity exhibited, one case, twelve bottles ; 
quantity or tms wme in stock, 800 dozen ; kind of vine and date of 
planting, White Hermitage, 1878 ; cost of cultivation, per acre, £7. De- 
scription — sparkling, light colour, vintage 1881 ; no spirit added ; character, 
light and sweet; strength, 21% proof spirit; nature of soil, &c.> chocolate, 
westerly slope ; trained to stakes. 

pEiiBE, L^once, .St. Hdaire Vineyard, Albury. — Name of wine. Champagne, 
Sweet; vineyard, St. Hilaire, near Albury, 50 acres. Extent of area 
„ planted with this grape, 35 acres ; quantity exhibited, one ease of twelve 
bottles I quantity of this wine in stock, 800 dozen ; kind of vine and date 
of planting, White_ Hermitage, 1878 ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7. 
Description — sparkling, light colour ; no spirit added ; character, light 
and sweet ; strength, 21% proof spirit ; nature of soil, <&;c., chocolate, 
western slope ; trained to stakes. 

Q-obus, John T., EshcolPark, Minton near Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
Muscat, Brown, 1880 ; vineyard, Eshcol, 20 acres. Quantity exhibited, 
eight bottles ; quantity in stock, 11,000 gallons altogether ; quantity 
produced annually, about 4,000 gallons ; price of the wine, when newly 
made, at vineyard. Is. 6d. ; first time exhibited*; natural strength ; charac- 
ter, 24% ; clay suh-soil ; stakes and trellis. 

joetts, John T., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
Muscat, White, 1879 ; viaeyard, Eshcol, 20 acres. ’'Quantity exhibited, 
eight bottles ; quantity in stock, about 11,000 gallons altogether ; quantity, 
annually produced, about 4,000 gallons ; price of wine, when newly made, 
at vineyard. Is., 6d. ; first time exhibited ; natural strength of wine, charac- 
ter, 24% ; clay sub-soil ; stakes^and trellis. 

Goetjs, John T., Eshcol Park, Mmto, near '’Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
Madeira, 1879 ; vineyard, Eshcol, 20 acres. Quantity exhibited, eight 
bottles; quantity in stock, altogether 11,000 gallons ; quantity produced 
annually, about 4,000 gallons ; price, when newly made, at vineyard, 
Is. 6d. ; natural strength^ character, 24% ; soil, clay suh-soil ; stakes 
and trellis. 

GrOEVS, John T., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Camphelltown.-^Name of wine, 
Sherry, 1S81 ; vineyard, Eshcol, Quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
quantity in stock, 11,000 gallons altogether ; first time exhibited. Des- 
cription — pale ; no spirit added ; character, 24% ; clay sub-soil ; trained to 
stakes with wire treUis. ’ * 

Gostrs, John T,, Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
Hermitage, Bed, 1881-82 ; vmeyard, Eshcol. Quantity eihihited, eight 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 11,000 gallons altogether ; kind of vine, 
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* Hermitage ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 4,000 gallons. 
Description— Hermitage, Eed, vintage* 1882 ; no spirit added; 24%; clay 
sub-soil ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Gobus, John T., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of •wine, 
Port ; vineyard, Eshcol Park, 20 acres ; quantity exhibited,, eight bottles ; 
description, full bodied,. vintage 1881. 

Goeus, J(3hn T., Eshcol Park, Mmto, near Campbelltown. — ISfame of wine, 
Madeira ; vineyard, Eshcol Park ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
description, full-bodied, vintage -1879. 

Goeus, John T., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown.— Hame of wine, 
Muscat; vineyard, Eshcol Park; 'quantity exhibited, eight bottles; de- 
scription, full-bodied, vintage 1879. 

Geeen,Waltee, C. Johannesburg, Cessnock. — Hame of wine, Pineau White ; 
vineyard, Johannesburg, 17 acres ; area planted with this grape, 7 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity m stock, 1 hogshead ; kind of 
vine, Pineau, planted 1879 ; cost of cultivation, £9 ; description, Pineau 
. White, vintage 1882 ; no spirits added ; character, light ; strength about 
24% ; soil, limestone formation ; tramed to stakes, trellised. 

-Geeen, Waltbe C., Johannesburg, Cessnock. — Hame of wine, Shiraz White, 
1881 ; vineyard, Johannesburg, 17 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; 
quantity in stock, 1 hogshead ; kind of vine, Shiraz, planted 1879; first 
crop ; cost of cultivation per acre, £9. Description — Light white, vintage 
1882 ; no spirit added ; character, light ; soil, limestone ; trained to 
stakes. * 

Haebottle, Bihduiph, anh Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury. — bTamo of wines, 
Ettamogah Red ; vineyard, Ettamogah. Extent of vineyard, 25 acres ; 
extent of area planted with this grape, 11 acres; the total quantity in 
stock, 3,000 gallons ;’ quantity of wine produced annually, 3,600 gallons ; 
quantity exmbited six bottles ; kind of vines, Cabinet and Shiraz Pineau ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, *£4 10s. Description— Red,- vintage 1878 ; 
no spirit added ; character, full-bodied ; soil, decomposed gramte ; trained 
to stakes. 

Haebottle, Bihhulph, and Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury .-j-Nstmes of wines, 
Ettamogah, White ; vineyard, Ettam'ogali. Quantiiy exhibited, six 
bottles ; cost of cultivation, £4 10s. per acre. Description — Verdeilho 
and White Shiraz, vintage 1878 ; character, full-bodied ; soil, decomposed 
granite ; trained to stakes. 

Haebottle, Riddulph, and Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury. — Eind^ of wines, 
Ettamogah, White, 1877 ; vineyard, Ettamogah. Quantity exhibit- 
ed, six bottles ; kind of vines, Verdeilho and White Shiraz ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, £6 10s. ; quantity in stock. 1,400 gallons ; quantity 
produced annually,. 1,800 gallons. Description — Verdeilho and White 
Shiraz; vintage, 1877 ; character, full-bodied; strength, about 21% ; soil, 
decomposed granite, potash felspar ; tramed to stakes. , 

Haebottle, Biddhlph, & Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury. — Hind of wine, Reisling ; 
vineyard, Ettamogah. Quantily exhibited, six bottles; kind of vine, 
Reisling ; quantity in stock, 8Q0 gallons ; cost of cultivation £4 10s. per 
acre. Description — Reisling; vintage 1877 ; character, light; soil, decom- 
posed granite and white loam ; trained to stakes. 

Haebottle, Biddulph, & Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury. — Rind of wine, Aucarot, 
1881. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; cost of cultivation, £4 10s. per 
acre. Description — character, full-bodied, vintage 1881; nature of soil, 
decomposed gi-anite ; trained to stakes. 

Haebottle,^ Biddulph, and Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury — ^Einds of wines, red, 
1880 ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost of cultivation per acre, £4 lO^. 
Description — character, full-bodied ; vintage 1880 ; nature of soil, decom- 
posed granite ; trained to stakes. 

Haebottle, Biddulph, and Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury. — Kind of wine, Mns'cat, 
1881; vineyard, Ettamogah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; kind of 
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vine, Brown Muscat; cost o£ cultivatioii per acre, £4 IO 5 . Description— 
Muscat-eliaracter, liqueur ; -vintage 1881 ; nature of soil, decomposed 
granite and potasli felspar ; trained to stakes. 

Haebottle, Bidduleh, and Alsoe, Ettamogah, Albury. — Kind of wine, Muscat, 
1882; vineyard, Ettamogah.. Quantity of wine exliibited, six bottles; 
kind of -wine, Brown Muscat ; cost of cultivation, £4 10^. per acre. De- 
scription-Brown Muscat; cbaracter, liqueur; vintage, 1882 ; -nature of 
soiLj decomposed granite and potash felspar ; trained to stakes. 

Jack, David, Fernmount, Inverell. — Name of wine, Hermitage ; vineyard, Fern- 
mount. Extent of vineyard, 7 acres ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
wine in stock, 200 gallons; -vine. Hermitage'; planted, 1874; area planted 
’ with this grape, 2| acres ; total quantity produced annuahy, 2,000 gallons. 
Description— Hermitage, red ; vmtage, 1882; price of wine, 7^. per gallon ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, £10 ; character, full-bodied ; soil, red ; trained 
to stakes and wire. 

Jack, David, Fernmount, Inverell.- -Name of vrine, YerdeiUio; vineyard, 
Fernmount, Extent of vineyard, 7 acres ; quantity exhibited, eight 
bottles; quantity in stock, 200 gallons ; kmd of vme, Verdeilho; planted 
, 1874; cost of cultivation per acre, £10, Description— vintage, 1882 ; no 

S ik’it added ; character, full-bodied ; soil, red ; trained to stakes and wire. . 

AVUD, Fernmount, Invorell. — Name of wine, Shiraz; vineyard, Fern- 
mount. Extent of vineyard, 7 acres ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
quantity iu stock, 200 gallons ; kind of vme, Shu’az ; planted 1874 ; cost of 
cultivation, ^LO per acre._ Description — wMte, -vintage 1882; no spirit 
added ; character, f uU-bodied ; soil, red ; trained to stakes and wire. 
Eelman, James, Kirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver.— Name of wine, 
Kirkton (very light pale, blend of different varieties, 1873) ; vineyard, 
Eirkton, near the Hunter Eiver, 32 acres, established in 1830, Extent of 
area planted with this grape, 2 acres; quantity exhibited, six bottles; 
blended -with other -wines ; kind of vine and d^e of planting, Blanquette, 
1870 ; quantity produced annually, 1,600 gallons ; cost of oiiltivation per 
acre, £6 ; price 6^ . Set. per gallon. Prizes obtained at previous exMbitions — ■ 
Awarded* gold medal, Bordeaux, 1882 ; Silver medal, Pans, 1878 ; grand 
champion prize, Victoria, 1877 ; grand challenge -prize, Queensland, 1878 ; 
thirteen first awards, Sydney International Exhibition, 1§79 ; also numer- 
ous other prizes. No spirit added ; character, light dry ; steength, about 
17 per cent. ; nature of soil, &c., reddish sand, clay subsoil ; aspect, S.E., 
about 200 feet elevation ; trained to -wires, -vines 6 feet apart each way. 
EiSLiiAN, James, Eirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver.— Name of wine, 
Kirkton Hock (light pale, 1879) ; -vineyard, Kirkton, near Hunter River, 
32 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape,^ 2 acres ; quantity 
exhibited, 1 dozen ; quantily of -wine in stock, 3,000 gallons, of different 
vintages; kind of vme, Verdeilho Reisling, Blanquette; cost of cultiva- 
tion per acre, £6 ; price 6s. 6d. per gallon ; no spirit added ; character, 
light, dry ; strength, about 18 per cent. ; nature of soil, &c., reddish sand, 
clay subsoil ; aspect, S.E,, about 200 feet elevation ; trained to -wires, 
KET.Mix, James, Khkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter River.— Name of wine, 
Kirkton Hock (very light pale, blend, 1879) in bulk ; vineyard, Kirkton, 
near the Hunter River, Branxton ; 32 acres ; quantity exhibited, 1 quarter, 
cask of 28 gallons ; quantity in stock, 3,000 gallons, of different vintages ; 
kind of vine, Verdeilho, Reisling, Blanquette ; cost of cultivation per acre, 
£6’; price, 6s. 6d. per gallon; no spirit added; character, light, dry; 
strength, about 18 per cent ; nature of soil, &c., reddish sand, clay sub- 
soil ; aspect, S.E., 200 feet elevation ; trained to wires. 

Eelman, James, Kirkton -vineyard, Branxton, Hunter River. — Name of wine, 
Kirkton White, 1878 ; vineyard Kirkton, near the Hunter Eiver, 32 acres. 
Extent of area planted -with this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, 

. 1 dozen bottles ; quantity of this -wine in stock, 4,000 gallons of different 

vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, White Hermitage, planted • 
in 1840 and 1872 ; quantity of this "wiue produced annually, about 
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2.600 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £6. Description, wliite wine, 
ratlier light straw colour ; no spirit added ; character, naedinm stren^h, 
dry ; strength, 19 per cent. ; nature of soil, &c., reddish sand, 2 to 10 feet 
deep, clay snh-soil j S.E. aspect; trained to wires ; vines 6 feet apart each 
way, 

Kelman, James, Eirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver.— irName of wine, 
^lirkton White, 1878 (m bulk) ; vineyard Kirkton, near the Hunter 
Elver, 32 acres Extent of area -planted with this grape, 4 acres ; 
quantity exhibited l-qr.-cask 28 gallons ; quantity of this wine in stock, 

4.000 gallons, of diEerent vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting. 
White Hermitage, planted in 1840 and 1872 ; quantity of this wine 
produced annually, about 2,600 gallons; cost of cultivation per acre, 
£6. Description— White, rather light straw colour; no spirit added; 
character, medium strength, dry ; strength, 19 per cent. ; nature of soil, 
&c., feddish sand, 2 to 10 feet de'ep, clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect ; trained to 
wires ; vines 6 feet apart each way. 

Eelman, James, Eirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver.—Hame of wine, 
Eirkton Madeira, golden, 1872 ; vineyard, Eirkton, near the Hunter Einer. 
Extent of area planted with this grape, about 6 acres ; quantity exhibited 
i dozen bottles ; .quantity of this wine in stock, about 9,000 gallons, of 
different vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, Verdeilho, planted 
1869 to 1876 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 3,600 gallons ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, £6 Description — Dry, 1872 ; 7s. per gallon ; no 
spirit added ; strength, medium, about 20 per cent, j nature of soil, &c., 
reddish, sand, clay sub-soil, asiiect S.E. ; trained to, wires ; vines 6’ feet apart 
each way. 

Kelman-, James, Eirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver. — Name of wine 
Eirkton Madeira, golden, 1879 ; vineyard, Eirkton, near the Hunter Eiver. 
Extent of area planted with tins grape about-6 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
one dozen .bottles , quantity of this wine in stock, about 9,000 gallons 
of different vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, Verdeilho, 
planted 1869 to 1875; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 

3.600 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre £6. Description — Dry, 1872; 
7s. per gallon; no spirit added; strength, medium, about 20 per cent.; 
nature of soil, reddish sand, clay sub-soil, S. E. aspect ; trained to wires ; 
vines 6 feet apart each way. 

Eelman, James, Eirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver. — Name of wine, 
Eirkton Madeira, golden, 1879 ; vineyard, Eirkton ; near the Hunter 
Elver. Extent of area planted with this grape, about 6 acres ; quantity 
exhibited one qr.-cask, 28 gallons ; quantity of this wine in stock, about 

9.000 gallons of different vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, 
Verdeilho, -4869 to 1876; quantity of this wine ^oduced annually, about, 

3,600 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £6. _ Description — Dry ; 1872 ; 
7s. per gallon, no spirit added ; strength, medium, about 20% ; nature of 
soil, &c., reddish sand, clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect ; trained to wires. 

Eelman, James, Eirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver. — Name of wine, 
Eirkton Yellow, 1876 ; vineyard, Eirkton, near the Hunter Eiver. Extent 
of area planted with this grape, about 6 acres ; quantity exhibited, one 
dozen ; quantity of tbis wine in stock, 8,000 gallons of diferent vintages ; 
kind of vine and date of planting, Eeisling 1870 to 1873 ; quantity of this 
wine produced annually about 3,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, 
£6. Description — Light, dry, bright yellow; three years old, 1876 ; 7s. per 
gallon; no spirit added; strength, about 18%; nature of soil, &c., reddish 
sand, clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect, about 200 feet elevation ; trained to wires 
vines 6 feet apart. 

Eelman, James, Eirkton Vineyard Branxton, Hunter Eiver. — ^Name of wine, 
Eirkton Yellow, 1878 ; vineyard, E^kton, near the Hunter Eiver. Extent ; 
of area planted with this grape, about 6 acres; quantity exhibited, one 

. dozen bottles ; quantity of this wine in stock, 8,000 gallons of different 
vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, Eeisling 1870 and 1878 
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■q^uantity of this wine produced annnually, about 3 000 gallons ; cost of 
cultivatiou per acre £6. Description — light, dry, bright yellow ; 3 years 
old, 1876; 7s. per gallon; no spirit added; strength, about 18% ; nature 
of soil; &c., reddish sand, clay suh-soil, S.E. aspect, about 200 feet eleYation 
^ trained to wires ; vines 6 feet apart. 

Keluan, James, Vnineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver.'— Name of wine Kirkton 
yellow, 1S78 (in bulk); vineyard, Eirkton, near the Hunter Eiver. 
Extent of area planted with this grape, about 5 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
one qr. -cask of 28 gallons ; quantity of this wine in stock, 8,000 gallons, 
of difierent vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, Beisling, planted 
in 1870 and 1873; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 

3.000 gallons ; coat of cultivation per acre, £6. Description — hgbt, dry, 
bright yellow colour, vintage 1878 ; 7s. per gallon ; no spirit added ; strength, 
about 18% ; nature of soil, &c., reddish sand, clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect, about 

. 200 feet elevation ; trained to wires ; vines 6 feet apart each way. 

Eeeman, James, Eirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver. — N ame of wine, 
Kirkton Claret; vineyard, Eirkton, near the Hunter Eiver, 32 acres. 

« Extent of ai’ea planted with this grape, 10 acres ; quantity exhibited, four 
dozen bottles ; quantity of wine in stock, 13,000 gallons of different vintages ; 
. kind of vine and date of planting, Ked Hermitage, 1840 and 1864 ; quantity 
of this wine produced annually, 5,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per 
acre, £6. Description — Dark red colour, vmtages 1877 — 1878; 6s. per 
gallon; no spirit added; character, light; strength abont 18%; nature 
of soil, &C.J ,,reddish sand, clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect, elevation 200 feet; 
ti’aiued to stakes and also to wires ; vines 6 feet apart each way. 

Eeeman-, James Eiskton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiver,— N ame of wine, 
Eirkton Hermitage (in bulk) ; vineyard Eirkton, near the Hunter 
Eiver, 32 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape,. 10 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, l-qr.-cask, 28 gallons ;>quantity of this wine in stock, 

15.000 gallons of different vmtages ; kmd of vine and date of. planting, 
Eed Hermitage, 1840 and 1864, quantity of this wine produced annuaUy, 

5.000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £6. Description — dark red, 
vintages, 1876-81 ; price 7s. per gallon; no spirit added ; character, full- 
bodied ; strength, 21 to 23 per cent.; nature of soil, &c„‘reddish sand, 
clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect, 200 feet elevation ; trained to stakes and also 
to wires ; vines 6 feet apart each way. - 

IjIUDEMan, H. J., Cawarra, Paterson Eiver. — Name of wine, Hermitage ; 
vineyard, Cawarra. Quantity exhibited, six bottles. Description — red; no 
spirit added; character, medium, light; how cultivated, trellised. [The 
extent of the Cawarra Vineyard is about 80 acres.] 

Liedeman, H. J., Cawarra. Paterson Eiver.— Name of wme, Burgundy ; vineyard, 
Cawarra. Quantity exhibited, 1 gallon ; quantity m stot;k, 65,000 gallons, 
assorted; cost of cultivation per acre, about £7. Description — red, 
vintage 1875 , 30s. per dozen; no spirit added; character, full-bodied; 
how cultivated, trellised. 

Likdemax, H. j., Cawarra, Paterson Eiver. — ^Name of wine, Claret ; vineyard, 
Cawarra. Quantity exhibited, one gallon; quantity in stock, 65,000 
gallons, assorted wines ; cost of cultivation per acre, about £7- Descrip- 
tion — 1876 vintage, red; 26s. per dozen; no spirit added ; character, light ; 
how trained, trellised. 

Lindemajv, H. j., Cawarra, Paterson Eiver. — Name of wine. Hock ; vineyard, 
Cawarra. 'Quantity exhibited, one gallon; quantity in stock, 30,000 
gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7. Description — white, vintage, 1876 ; 
28s. per dozen ; no spirit addedj character, light ; cultivated, trellised. 

t^atheb, Thomas, Eoslyu, luvereU.— Eind of wine, Shiraz ; vineyard, Eoslyn; 
Area planted with this grape, 2 acres; quantity exhibited, eight bottles, 
hind of wine, Shiraz ; planted, 1876 ; quantity of this wine produced 
annually, 1,000 gallons; cost of cultivation per acre, £10. Description — 
dry, white, vintage 1880 ; character, full-bodied ; strength 25% ; no spirit- 
added ; soil, decomposed trap ; trained, staked with thi-ee wires. 
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Mather, Thomas, Roslyn, Inverell. — Kind of wine, Madeira ; vineyard, Eoslyn. 
Area planted with this vine, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles , 
quantity of this wine produced annually, 600 gallons ; kind of vine, 
Madeira or Vet deilho ; cost of cultivation per acre, £10. Description — 
dry, very fine quality ; colour white ; character, full-bodied^ vintage 1881 ; 
strength, 28% ; no spirit added ; nature of soil, red ; trained to stakes and 
wires. 

Mather, Thomas, Eoslyn, Inverell. — Name of wine, Malbec ; vineyard, Roslyn. 
Quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; cost of cultivation per acre, £10. 
Description — red, vintage 1880; chai-acter, full-bodied; strength, 27% ; 
no spirit added ; soil red ; trained to stakes and wires. 

Mtjnro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Claret, 1878 ; vineyard, 
Bebeah, 64 acres. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 300 
gallons ; kind of vine, Claret, difEerent grapes blended ; cost of cultiva- 
tion per acre, £ 7 10s, Description — Claret red, 1878 ; 6s, per gallon ; no 
spirit added ; character, light ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained, to stakes 
vnth wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine. Hermitage, 1878 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 300 
gallons ; kind of vine. Hermitage ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 

4.000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — Her- 
mitage red, vintage 1878 ; 6s. per gallon ; no spirit ,^dded ; character, 
light ; soil, rich dark loam ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Verddt red, 1881 ; 
vineyard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity m stock, 

3.000 gallons : kind of vine, Verdbt; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s., 
quuntity of this wine produced annually, about 3,000 gallons. Descrip- 
tion — Verddt red, vintage 1881; no spirit added; character, light , soil, 
rich, dark loam ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Hermitage, 1881 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exlubited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 3,000 
gallons ; kind of vine. Hermitage ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 

4.000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description— Her- 
mitage red, vintage 1881 ; 6s. per gallon ; no spirit added , character, 

light ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton.--Name of wine, Shiraz white, 1881 , 
vineyard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 

4,000 gallons; kind of vine, Shiraz ; quantity of this wine produced 
annually, 6,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. De- 
scription — Shiraz white, vintage 1881 ; 6s. per gallon ; no spirit add'ed , 
character, light; soil, rich^ dark loam; trained to stakes with wu-e 
trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Eeisling, 1881 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 2,0' 0 
gallons ; kind ot vine, Reislmg ; quantity of this wine produced annually 

4.000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — 
Eeisling, vintage 1881 ; 6s. per gallon ; no spirit added ; character, light ; 
trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine Verdeilho, 1881 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity m stock, 2,000 
gallons ; kind of vine, Yerdeilho ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 

1.000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — Yer- 
deilho vintage, 1881; 6s. per gallon; character, light ; trained to stakes 
with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Pedro Ximeues, 1883 ; 
vineyard, Bebeah, 64 acres. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity of 
this wine in stock, 1,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. 
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Description— Pedro Ximenes ; vintage, 1882; 6s per gallon; no spirit 
added ; character, light; soil, rich, dark loam ; stakes with wire trellis. 

Mttnbo, Alexander, Beheah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Hermitage,^ 1877 ; vine- 
yard, Eebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 100 
gallons i kind of vme, Hermitage ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. 
Descnplion— Hermitage Eed, planted 1864; vintage, 1877 ; 7s. per gallon ; 
no spirit added ; character, full-bodied ; soil, rich, dark loam , trained to 
stakes with wire trellis 

MtiNEo, Alexandee, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine. Hermitage,^ 1879 ; viner 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 700 
gallons ; kind of vine. Hermitage; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. 
Description— Hermitage Eed; 6s per gallon; vintage, 1882; no spirit 
added ; character, full-bodied ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Mtjnbo, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Hermitage, 1882 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Area planted with this grape, 6 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity m stock, 2,000 gallons ; kind of vine, Hermitage, 
planted about 1864 ; quantity of this wme produced annually, about 2,000 
gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — colour, red ; 
no spirit added ; character, full-bodied ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained on 
wires supported by stakes. 

Mxtneo, Alexander, Bebeah Singleton. — Name of wine, Verdeilho, 1877 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; area planted, 3 acres ; 
quantity m stock, 120 gallons ; kind of vme, Yerdeilho ; quantity of this 
wine produced annually, 1,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. 
Description — Verdeilho ; Vintage, 1877; 21s. per dozen; character, full- 
bodied ; trained to stakes with wire trelhs. 

Muneo, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. -Name of wine, Eeisling, 1879 ; vineyard, 
Bebeah, Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; area planted ^ mth this grape, 
8 acres ; quantity in stock, 500 gallons ; kind of vme, Eeisling ; quantity of 
this wine produced annually, 2,000 to 3,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per 
acre, £7 10s. Description — Keisling ; vintage, 1879; 18s. per dozen ; no 
spirit added ; character, light, dry ; sod, rich, dark loam ; trained to stakes 
with wire trellis. 

Muneo, Alexandee, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Verdeilho, 1879 ; vine- 
' yard, Beheah. Extent of vineyard, 64 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles; quantity in stock, 400 gallons ; kind of vin^ Verdeilho, planted 
1866 to 1870; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — vintage 
1879 ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied; sod, rich, dark loam ; framed 
to stakes and wire. 

Muneo, Alexandee, Bebeah, Singleton — Name of wine, Pineau, 1880 ; vineyard, 
Bebeah. _ Quantity exhibited, six bottles, quantity in etock, 2,000 gallons ; 

. kind of vine, Pineau, planted from 1866 to 1870 ; quantity annually pro- 
duced, 3,000 gallons; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — 
Pineau, vintage 1880 ; 18s. per dozen ; no spirit added ; character, full- 
bodied ; sod, rich, dark loam ; stakes with wire trellis. 

Muneo, Alexandee, Beheah", Singleton.— Name of wine. Port, Eed, 1878 ; vine- 
yard, Beheah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 1,000 
gallons ; kind of vine, Port, mixed, planted 1865 and 1878 ; quantity of this 
wine produced annually 2,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation, £7 10s. per acre. 
Description — Port, Eed, 1878 ; 10s, per gallon ; character, sweet ; spirit 
added, 49b proof ; trained to stakes with wire trelhs ; sod, rich, dark loam. 

MtJNEO, Alexandee, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Muscat, 1879 ; vineyard, 
Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 400 gallons ; 
kind of vme, Muscat; quantity of this wine produced annually, 600 gallons ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — Muscat, tawny, yellow, 
vintage 1879 ; 10s. per gallon ; spirit added, 4% proof ; character, sweet ; 
soil, nch, dark loam ; trained to stakes with wme ti’ellis. 

Muneo, Alexandee, Beheah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Eeisling, 1877 ; vineyard, 
Beheah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 135 gallons ; 
kind of vme, Eeisling ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 2,000 to 
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3,000 gallons ; cost o£ cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — Eeisling, 
sweet, white, 1870 ; 10s per gallon; spirit added, 3% proof; character, 
sweet ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Mueeat, Andeew, Bannockburn, Inverell. — ITauie of wine, Eed Hermitage ; 
vineyard. Hillside, 14 acres. Area planted with this grape, 5 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock. J,200 gaHons ; kind of 
vine, Eed Hermitage, planted from 1872 to 1879 ; quantity of this wine 
produced annually, about 2,760 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, about 
. £10. Description — colour, red; no spirit added; character, full-bodied 
dry ; soil, volcanic, red soil ; trained on wires supported by stakes. 

Mueeay, Andeew, Bannockburn, Inverell. — Hame of wine, Tokay or Salvanna; 
vineyard, Hillside. Area planted with this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exlii- 
bited, SIX bottles ; quantity in stock, about 700 gallons ; kind of vine, Tokay 
or Salvanna ; cost of cultivation per acre, £10 ; quantity of this wine pro- 
duced annually, about 2,400 gallons. Description— yellowish white, 

vintage 1882 ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied, dry ; soil, volcanic 
red soil ; trained to mres supported b'^ stakes. 

Mueeay, Andeew, Bannockburn, Inverell — Hame of wine, Shiraz; vineyard. 
Hillside. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, about 2,000 
gallons ; kind of vine, Shiraz. Description of wine — white wine, full- 
bodied, ^ vintage 1 880 ; 4s. ^ per gallon ; no sj^rit added ; character, 
full-bodied, dry , soil, volcanic red soil ; trained to wires; 

Mueeay, Andeew, Bannockburn, Inverell — Name of wine, Madeira; vineyard, 
Hillside. Area planted with this grape, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; kind of vine, Madeira, planted ^877 and 1879‘_; quantity of this 
wine produced annually, about 700 gallons ; cost of cultivation per, acre, 
about £10. Description — white wine, full-bodied, vintage 1882; no spirit 
added; character, full-bodied; soil, volcanic red soil; trained to wires 
supported by stakes. 

Mueeay, Andeew, Bannockburn, Inverell.— Name of wine, Malbec ; Vineyard, 
Hillside. Area planted with this grape, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity in stock, about 400 gallons ; Mnd of vine, Malbec, 
planted 1877 and 1879 , quantity of this vme produced annually, about 
1,200 gallons. Description — dark red, full-bodied, vintage 1882; price 
3s. per gallon ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied, dry ; soil, 

. volcanic red soil ; trained on wires supported by stakes. 

These wnnes are stated to be made from the pure juice of the grape, and 
are refined with the purest isinglass. The sugar contained m the juice at the 
time the grapes were gathered was 27 per cent., by tbe Hunter River Vineyard 
saceharometer. The wine will therefore bo found to yield a high percentage of 
natural spirit. Tokay contained 28 per cent. 

Ogilvie, Hon. Edwaed D., M.L.C., Yidgilbar, Clarence River.— Name of wine, 
Yulgilbar No. 1 ; vineyard, Yulgilbar, 2 acres. Extent of area planted 
with the grape from which tliis wine is made, 1 acre ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; kind of vine, unknown, planted 1867; quantity of this wine 
produced annually, about 100 gallons. Description — ^white, vintage 1876 ; 
no spirit added ; character, light, dry ; nature of soil, &c., decomposed 
granite, on hill slope to the west ; staked. This wine took first prize in its 
class at the Sydney International Exhibition of 1879. The vineyard is of 
limited extent. 

Ogilvib, Hon. Edwaed D., M.L.C., Yulgilbar, Clarence Eiver. — Name of wine, 

'* Yulgilbar No. 2 ; vineyard, Ynl^bar, 2 acres. Extent of area planted 
with this grape, | an acre ; quanti^ exhibited, six bottles ; kind of wine 
and date of planting, Madeira or Verdeilho, 1867;^ quantity of this wine 
produced annually, 60 gallons ; description of this wine, light, dry, wlute, 
1876 ; no spirit actded ; character, light. 

OeiLViE, Hon. Edwaed D., M.L.C., Yulgilbar, Claa*enc& Eiver. —Name of wine, 
Yulgilbar ; vineyard, Yulgilbar, 2 acres. Extent of area planted with 
this grape, | an acre ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; kind of vine and date 
of planting, Maderia or Verdeilho, 1867 ; quantity of this wme produced • 
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annually, about 60 gallons. Description— golden colour, vintage 1876 ; 
no spirit added , full-bodied. ’ 

OoiLTiE, Hon, Edwabd D., M,L.C„ Yulgilbar, Clarence River, — Name of wine 
Yulgilbar Red ; vineyard, Yulgilbar- Extent of area planted with this 
grape, I an acre ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; kind of vine and date of 
planting, Red Hermitage and Pineau Noir, 1867; quantity of this wine 
produced annually, about 50 gallons. Description— dark red, vintage 
1876 ; no spirit added ; character full-bodied, of the character of Burgundy! 
Smith, James Montagu, Hinton, Hunter River. — Name of wine, Est Est,- Nulla 
Nulla ; vineyard. Nulla Nulla, on north bank of the Hunter, 13 acres in 
extent. Extent of area planted with this grape, about 2 acres ; quantity 
exhibited, six bottles ; quantity of this wine in stock, about 1,000 gallons ; 
kind of vine and date of planting. Mixed Black Spanish and Malaga 
Muscatel, planted 1868. Description— sweet, tawny red colour, vintage 
1880; 6s. per gallon. This is a liqueur wine much liked, but a very 
small quantity is made, which could be increased were there a demand ; no 
spirit added ; nature of soil, &c., sandy alluvial, S.E, aspect, steep hillside ■ 
trained to wire trellis. ’ 

Smith, James Montagu, Hinton, Hunter River. - Name of wine Est Est, Sweet 
White ; vineyard, Nulla Nulla, on a hill on the north bank of river Hunter ; 
extent, 13 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape, about 2 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantify of this wine in stock, about 1,000 
gallons ; kind of vme, white Shiraz, planted 1868. Description— sweet, 
white, dessert, 188*2 ; 6s. per gallon in bulk. This wine sells readily 
* at the price named. Exhibitor sends it to test the effect of the voyage ; no 
spirit added ; character, liqueur ; nature of soil, sandy alluvium, S.S]. aspect, 
steep hillside ; trained to stakes and trellis, 

Smith, James Montagu, Hinton, Hunter River.— Name of wine, Est Est S., Dry 
Red; vineyard Nulla Nulla, on a hill on north hank of the Hunter rive^ 
13 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape, about 6 acres ; quantity 
exhibited, six bottles ; quantity of this wine in stock, about 2,000 gallons ; 
kind of vine and date of planting, black Hermitage, planted 1868 • quantity 
of this wine produced annually, frPm 2,000 to 3,000 gaUons. Description- 
light, dry, free from acidity, made 1883 ; 3s. 6cl. per gallon in bulk ; no 
spirit added, strength, about 26%; nature of soil, sandy alluvium, white 
gravelly sub-soil, easterly aspect ; tramed to stakes and wire trellis. 


Smith, James Montagu, Hinton, Hunter River.— Name of wine Est Est Drv 
White; vineyard. Nulla NuUa on noi-th bank of Hunter river. Extent of 
area planted with tlus grape, about 8 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles • 
quantity of this ^ne in stock, about 3,000 gallons ; kmd of vine and date 
of planting, Sbe]Jerd s Eeisling, planted 1863 ; quantity of this wine pro- 
duced annuaRy, about 3,000 gallons, as a rule; price of this wine when 
newly made at about 2s. 6^. per gallon. Description-pale 

golden colour, made 1883, 3s. 6d. per gallon; no spirit added; character, 
light dry; strength 26 per cent.; nature of soil, sandy alluvium, white 
gravelly sub-soil ; tramed to stakes and wire trellis. 


Stephen & Co., G. H., Ivanhoe, Hunter River.-Name of wine, Ivanhoe 
Sauterne ; mneyard, Iva^oe, Hunter Eiver, 12 acres in extent. Area 
planted with this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles; kind of 
^^Reislmg and white guraz ; quantity of this wine produced annuaUy, 
i m gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7. Description-white vintage/ 
18/9 ; puce 30s. per dozen; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied, dry 
soil, red calcareous hill-side, N.E. ; aspect, trained 


Stephen cfe Co., G. H., Ivanhoe, Hunter River. -Name of wine, Ivanhoe Her- 
mitage ; vineyM-d, fya^oe. Area planted with this grape, 6 acres • 
quantity exhibited, SIX bottles; kmd of vine. Hermitage ; quLtity of thil 
Reproduced annually, lOW gallons; cost of cultivltion per acS, £7 
Description-red vintage, 1879; price. 25s. per dozen, no fpirit added 
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character, medium ; strength estimated at 22% ; soil, red, calcareous ; trained 
espalier. 

Stephen & Co., G, H.,*Ivanhoe, Hunter Eiver— Hameof wine, Ivanhoe Bur- 
gundy ; vineyard Ivanhoe. Area planted with this grape, 7 acres ; quantity 
exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 2,000 gallons ; quantity of this 
wine produced annually, 2,000 gallons; cost of cultivation per acre £*J. 
Description — red, a blend from several vineyards, vintage, 1882; no spirit 
added ; character, medium ; strength, about 22%. 

Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta. Branxton. — Hame of wine. Claret, 1881 ; vine- 
yard, Coolalta, Branxton. Extent of area planted with the grape, 10 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 15,000 gallons ; kind of 
vine, B ermitage and Malbec, 1867 ; quantity of this wine produced annually 

6.000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £8 ; price of wine when newly 
made, 2s. 6d. per gallon. Description — full claret, rich colour ; vintage, 
1881 ; price in Sydney, 6s. per gallon ; no spirit added ; character, medium ; 
strength about 22% ; soil, red ; volcanic nature, northerly ; aspect trained to 
stakes. 

Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta, Branxton. — Name of wine, Hock; vineyard, 
Coolalta. Area plated with this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six quart 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 10,000 gallons ; kind of vine, Verdeilho 
and Shiraz, 1867 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 2,000 gallons ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, £8 ; price when nawly made at vineyard 2s. 
6d. per gallon. Description— like hock, pale golden, vintage 1876 ; 
character, light or medium ; strength 22% ; soil, red Vj^lcanic ; tramed. 

Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta, Branxton. — Name of wine, Hermitage, 1880; 
vineyard, Coolalta ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
about 4,000 gallons ; kmd of vine. Hermitage, planted 1867 ; cost of cultiva- 
tion per acre, £8 per annum. Description— red, vintage 1880 ; character, 
full-bodied ; strength 22% ; red soil ; trained to stakes. 

Wilkinson, JohnA., Coolalta, Branxton. — ^Hame of wine Hermitage and Malbec, 
1881; vineyard, Coolalta. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantity in 
stock, 4,000 gallons ; kind of vine, blend of Hermitage and Malbec ; planted 
1867 ; cost of cultivation per acre, £8 per annum. _ Description — red. vintage 
1879 ; character, medium ; stren^h22%; red soil ; trained to stakes. 

Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta, Branxton. — Name of wine. Burgundy, 1881; 
vineyard, Coolalta ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 

1.000 gallons ; kind of vine. Burgundy, planted 1867 ; cost of cultivation 
per acre, £8. Description — red, vintage 1881 ; character medium ; strength 
22% ; red soil ; trained to stakes. 

Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta, Branxton.-yHame of wine, Pineau and Madeira : 
vineyard, Coolalta. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 

3.000 gallons ; kind of vine, blend Pineau and Madeira; cost of cultivation 
per acre, £8 per annum. Description — red, vintage, 1879; character, 
medium; strength, 22%; soil, red; trained to stakes. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Hame of wine, Eed Dalwood ; vine- 
yard, Dalwood; area, 70 acres; variety o;^ grape. Hermitage; vintage, 
1877 ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 300- 
gallon cask. 

Wtndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — ^Hame of wine, Eed Dalwood; vine- 
yard Dalwood; variety of grape, Hermitage; vintage, 1881; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 100-gallons cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Eed Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood ; variety of grape. Hermitage ; vintage, 1881 ; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wme is a sample of a 240-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine, Eed Dalwood; 
vmeyard, Dalwood ; variety of grape. Hermitage, 1882 ; quantity exlubited 
eight botiles. This wine is a sample of a 800-gaUon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — ^Name of wine, Eed Dalwood • 
vineyord, Dalwood; variety of grape Hermitage ; vintage, 1882 ; quantity 
exhibited eight bottles This wine is a sample ol a 3,200-gallon cask. 
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Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wide, Eed Dalwood; 
Yineyard, Dalwood; variety of grape, Hermitage and Verdot; vintage 
1881 ; quantity exhibited, eignt bottles. This wine is a sample of six casks, 
in all 1,900 gallons. 

Wtndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Eed Dalwood; 
vineyardf Dalwood ; variety of grape, VerdOt ; vintage, 1876 ; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 330-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine, Eed Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood, Variety of grape, Verdot ; vintage, 1882; quantity 
of wine exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 1,000-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine Eed Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape. Verdot vintage, 1882; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wme is a sample of 1,000 gallons. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Eed Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Vatrety of grape, Verdot and Black Spanish ; 
vintage, 1881-82 quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of 
a 3,200-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine Eed Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety^ of grape, Verdot and Blac k Spanish ; 
vintage, 1881-82 ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample 
of a 3,100-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Verdot and Black Spanish; 
vintage, 1881-82 ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample 
of 12,000 gallons. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Eed Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Malbec ; vintage, 1881-82 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of 1,700- gallons. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine, Eed Dalwood; 
Must ; vmeyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Hermitage ; vintage, 1883 j 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 1,000-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — ^Name of -wine, Eed Dalwood ; 
Must ; vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Hermitage, 1883 ; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 4,0U0-^llon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of -wine, Eed Dalwood ; 
Must; vmeyard, Dalwood, Variety of grape, Verdot and Black Spanish ; 
■vintage, 1882-83 ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample 
of a 3,000 gallon cask, 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Eed Dalwood, 
Must ; vilieyard, Dalwood. Variety oi grape, Verdot a'Ud Black Spauish ; 
vintage, 182S-83 , quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This -wine is a sample 
• of a 3,200-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine, Eed Dalwood, 
Must ; vmeyard, Dalwo^. Variety of grape, Verdot and Black Spanish ; 
vintage, 1882-83 ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample 
of 12,000 gallons. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pmeau Blanc ; vintage, 1877 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wme is a sample of a 240-galion 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine, White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pmeau Blanc ; vintage, 1879 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 300-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine. White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pmeau Blanc ; vintage, 1879 • 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 330-gallon 
cask. 
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Wyndham, John, Dal wood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Wkite Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pmeau Blanc; vintage, 1881; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 2,850-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pineau Blanc ; Vintage, 1881 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 320-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine. White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pineau Blanc ; vintage, 1882 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 210-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Madeira ; vintage, 1877; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 120-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of Wine, White Dalwood’; 
vineyard, Dalwood , variety of grape, Madeira ; vintage, 1881 ; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 110-|mllon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine. White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Keisling and Madeira ; vintap, 
1879 ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is. a sample of 1,600 
gallons. 

Wyndham, .Iohn, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine. White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Vanety of grape, Beisling ; vintage, 1881 ; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of 330 gallons. _ 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Wliite Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Eeisling; vintage, 3881 ; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 1,200-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Vanety of grape, Shiraz; vintage, 1881; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 1,200-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pedro Ximenes ; vintage, 3879; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of 600 gallons. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wme. White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pedro Ximenes ; vintage, 18S1; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 600-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine. White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pedro Ximenes ; vintage, 1882; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 230-galloa 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Bratixton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood, 
Must ; vineyard, Dalwood ; variety of grape, Eeislmg ; vintage, 1883 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wme is a sample of a 330 gallon 
cask. * 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine. White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood; variety of grape, Eeislmg; vintage, 1883; quan- 
tity exlubited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 320-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — ^Name of wine, White Dalwood; 
vmeyard, Dalwood; variety of grape, Pineau Blanc ; vintage, 1883 ; quan- 
tity exhiliited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of seven casks, each 
1,200 gallons ; in all 8,400 gallons. 

The exhibitor furnishes the following information : — ’ 

These wines represent 71,600 gallons in stock, and 276,000 gallons made from the 
years 1876 to 1883, inclusive. ; The quantities produced annually vary 
according to season. The vintage of 1883 exceeded 46,000 gallons, after 
the loss of nearly half the crop by hail, &c. The vineyard covers an 
area of 70 acres. The cost of ‘cultivation per acre is from £18 to £20, the 
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whole vineyard heing kept at all times in perfrct order. The vintage of 
1883 has been purchased by Messrs. Woods Brothers & Co., at an average 
of over 2s, 6d. .per gallon. The character of the wines ranges from light 
to medium, full-bo^ed ; strength from 20% to 24% natural proof spirit ; 
the bulk bemg 21% natural proof spirit. The wines are not fortified. 
The soil Js a red sandy loam, generally of great depth, with a substratum 
of ironstone gravel ; then a rich marl clay, intermixed with small globules 
of lime. The mode of cultivation is with horse-plough between the vines, 
and with hand-hoa to break up under vine rlants — all vines staked and 
trained on wire espalier fashion. The vines were first planted by the late 
George Wyndham, the father of the present proprietor, in the years 1829, 
1833, and about 1867. After the new plantation began to bear fruit the 
old vines were taken up. The industry has therefore been established at 
Dalwood for more than fifty years. The vineyard is kept in the highest 
possible state of cultivation, and all vine and wine refuse is regularly 
returned to the soil in a systematic manner, 

Barsett & Co,, Buckingham Street, Sydney.— Bitters, 

HtTMB & Peoettm, Regent Street, Eedfern, Sydney, — Samples of Noyeau, Mara- 
schino, Curacoa, and Usquebaugh. 

Htoe & Peoeum, Regent Street, Eedfern, — Fruit wines. 

Hume & Pegeum, Eegpt Street, Eedfern, _ Sydney.— St augh ton bitters, orange 
bitters, golden bitters, aromatic tonic bitters, Champagne quinine wine, 
phosphated tonic wine quinine nervine. . 

Class CXXXIIl. — Cordials and Syrups. 

Baeeett & Co., Buckingham Street, Sydney. — Limejuice cordial. Syrups and 
cordials. 

Hume & Pegeum, Regent Street, Eedfern, Sydney. — Raspberry vinegar, limejuice 
cordial, lemon syrup, peppermint, cloves, pineapple syrup. Lemon syrup, 
raspberry syrup. 


Class CXXXIV. — Aerated and Mineral Waters. 

Babeeti & Co., Buckingham Street, Sydney. — Aerated and mineral waters. 

OooMA Fastoeal, Ageicultueal, and Ploughing Association, Cooma. — Small 
sample of mineral water frem spring near Cooma. 

Hume & Pegeum. Regent Street, Eedfern, Sydney,— Lemonade, tonic- water, selt- 
zer-water, ginger ale and sodawater. 

Class CXXXV.— Vihegae. 

Baeeett & Co., Buckingham Street, Sydney. — Vinegar, 

Mone, D. J,, 296, Sussex Str^t, Sydney.— Vinegar. 

The manufacture of vinegar has been carried on hy the present proprietor 
for about twenty years. The production weekly of vinegar is about 2,000 gallons 
or 100,000 to 150,000 gallons per annum. About twenty men are constantly 
employed, besides coopers. The quantity of vinegar bottled weekly is about 
300 to 600 dozen. The price of vinegar is less than it is sold at in London. 

Class CXXXVI. — Provisions not specified in other classes. 

James, H., Picton (Shown imder the auspices of the Picton, Camden, and 
Campbelltown Agricultural and Horticultural Society, , Gr. Bradbury, 
Secretary). — Bacon, hams. 

Meakee, George, Spring Bank, Bega. — Bacon, hams. 

Picton, Camden, and Campbelltown Ageicuitueal Society, Picton (G. 
Bradbury Secretary). — ^Bacon, hams. , 
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South Coast and West Camden Co-opbeatite Co. — Office, Sussex Street, 
Sjdney (Joka Graham, Manager). — Bacon, hams. 


SECTION I.— AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Class CXXXVII.— Collections of Agricultural Products 

Allen, Executrix and Executors of the late John Stony Creek, Young. — White 
wheat. 

Anduews, B. E., Woodside, Manning River. — Maize; maize in cob. 

Bridle, Wm., Rose Vale, Tumut. — Twelve cobs white spindle maize. 

Brown, John, Burrundulla, Mudgee (per Mudgee Agricultural Society) — 
Maize. 

Cohen & Levy, Taniworth. — ^Wheat. 

CoNDiB, Robert, Shoalhaven. (See South Coast and West Camden Co-opera- 
tive Company). — Maize. 

CoNLON, J., Picton (Shown under auspices of Picton, Camden, and Campbell- 
town A^icultural Society). — Black sorghum. 

CoNLON, B., Freeman's Reach, Hawkesbury River. — Maize in cob. 

Cox, Herbert A., Burrundulla, Mudgee, — Maize, white and yellow 
Graven, T. W , 164, Sussex Street, Sydney. — Maize and oats, millet-seed. 

The latter exhibit was grown by Mr. Chas. Phillips of Raymond Terrace. 
Millet IS used as provender for horses, and is said to possess rare fattening 
qualities. 

Craven, T. W. 164, Sussex Street, Sydney,— One bag, each half bushel, of the 
following . — 

Blue boiling peas. Hunter river. 

Yellow hogan maize, Macleay river. 

Feed oats 

Seed oats (Tartarian) \ 

Ditto ditto ^ Manning river. 

Mixed black and white | 

Cape barley J 

The oats and barley were grown at Crolci, Manning river, by Mr. Geo. 
Shoesmith and Mr, Peter Davis. 

Craven, T. W., 164, Sussex Street, Sydney.— Maize cobs. 

The above exhibits were a grown on the Macleay river. They were mostly 
grown by Mr. Wm. Arthur, Rainbow Reach. 

Craweord, a. E., Moona Plains, Walcha. — White haricot beans. 

This bean is a rnnner or pole bean. It may also be grown without poles or 
stocks. It is very productive of a fine flavour, and may he used either green or 
dry. It stands hot weather well, or continued wet. 

Dalton Brothers, Summer Street,— Orange, wheai^ oats. 

Ditzell, John, Mosheim, Inverell, — ^Wheat, maize, skinless barley. 

Doust, D., Camden (Shown under the auspices of the Picton, Camden, and 
Campbelltown Agricultural Society, G. Bradbury, Secretary. — 

Black sorghum, yielding 50 bushels of seed and 20 tons fodder to the 
acre. 

Planter’s friend, yielding 40 bushels per acre. 

Pearl millet, „ 40 „ „ 

Downes, F. W., Camden (Shown under the auspices of the Picton, Camden, 
and Campbelltown Agricultural Society ; G. Bradbury, Secretary).— 

Large yellow maize, yielding 80 bushels per acre. 

Small „ „ „ 60 „ „ 

Buckwheat „ 40 „ „ 

Planter’s friend „ 40 „ „ 
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Detee, John K., Tamwortli.— Barley, wlieat, oats, maize, Hxingarian millet. 

Bene, T., Camdea (Shown Tinder the auspices of the Pieton, Camden, and 
Campbelltown Agricnltnral Society; G. Bradbury, Secretary). — 

Creeping wheat, yielding 36 bushels per acre. 

White „ „ 30 „ „ 

PoiET, James, Lower Peak, Mndgee (Shown under the auspices of the Mudgoe 
Agricultural Society). — ^Wheat. 

Geehan, James, Freeman’s Beach, Windsor, Hawkesbury River. — Maize. 

Gillespie, L, — Orange, maize, oats. 

Geaham, Neville, Murrumburrah (Vide South Coast and West Camden Co- 
perative Company). — Wheat. 

Geant, William, Mullamuddy, near Mudgee; Per Mudgee Agricultural Socie- 
ty. — Maize (large). 

Hattee, Jas., Camden (Shown tmder the auspices of the Pieton, Camden, and 
Campbelltown Agricultural Society ; G. Bradbury, Secretary). — 

Oaten hay, yielding 30 cwt. per acre. Lucerne hay. 

Hendeeson, Wm., Sprmg Farm, near TJralla (Shown under the auspices of the 
Southern New England Pastoral and Agricultural Society; Mr. J. D. 
Leece, Secretaiy).— White wheat. 

The locality where this exhibit was grown is about 3,600 feet above sea-level ; 

latitude, about 31 deg. south. 

Huesx, William, Bathurst (Shown through Messrs. E. Webb & Co., Bathurst). 
—Wheat, 97i lbs. 

Hutchison, Jambs, Singleton. — Maize, lucerne seed, wheat, oats, English 
barley, 

Htan, S. H., Wharf-street, off Market-street, Sydney. — 

Maize. Samples from the Shoalhaven, Maiming, Clarence, Macleay, 
and Bega districts. 

Oats. Tartarian black, feed and seed. 

IsBESXEB, Thomas, Gulgong, near Mudgee (Per Mudgee Agricultural Society).— 
WTieat, skinless barley, skinless oats. Mammoth rye. 

Jauncbt, John, Angledale, Bega. — Maize, yellow dented. 

This exhibit was grown by the exhibitor ; the maize weighs, on the average, 66 fts. 
to the bushel, the yield being 80 bushels to the acre. 

EIellt, Petee, Wilbertree, Mudgee (Per Mudgee Agricultural Society). — White 
oats. Maize, large, aud Ninety-day. 

Eeollneb, Kilian, Tarraganda, Bega. — Maize, old yellow. 

This exhibit weighs 62 Bs. to the bushel, and, on the average, yields TO bushels 
to the acre. 

Maeeav, G. E., Albu^. — White oats. 

Maetin, W. Feasee, J. P., 131, Sussex Street, Sydney. — Maize. 

McAlisteb, E. & J., Tumut. — Bed spindle corn or maize, in cob. 

McPadyen, j ohn, JJolwarra^^W est Maitland. — Maize, sorghum, 

McLean, James, Corowa. — ^Wheat, white and red. 

McMahon, T., Burragorang (Shown under auspices of Pieton, Camden, and 
Campbelltown Agricultural Sociely; G. Bradbury, Secretary).— Large 
yellow maize, yielding 86 bushels per acre. 

Moeeatt, Josiah, TJralla (^Shown under the auspices of the Southern New 
England Pastoral and Agricultural Society). — Wheat. 

Mooee, j. E., Camden. (Shown under auspices of Pieton, Camden, and Camp- 
belltown Agncnltural Society). — Maize, yieldmg 60 Imshels per acre. Early 
French do., yielding 40 bushels per acre. Black sorghum. 

Munn, A. L., Maizena Works, MerimMa.— Maize in cob. 

Munsie, Samuel, Belvin Grove Farm, near Uralla, New England (Shown 
through the Southern New England Pastoral and Agricultural Association ; 
Mr. J. D, Leece, Secretary).— -One box maize cobs. Wheat, 1 bag contain- 
ing two samples, red and white. 
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The locality where this exhibit was produced is about 3,500 feet above sea- 

level. Lat. about 31° south. 

Onslow, Mbs., Camden Park (Shown under the auspices of Pieton, Camden, and 
Campbelltown Agricultural and Horticultural Society ; Gr. Bradbury, Secre- 
tary).-— 

Larji;e yellow maize, yielding 80 bushels per acre. ’ 

Small do. do. 60 do. 

Early French maize, do. 40 do. 

Buckwheat, do. 40 do. 

Sorgrum, yielding 60 bushels seed and 20 tons fodder to the acre. 

Paoe, Samuel, Mullamuddy, near Mudgee (Shown under the auspices of Mud- 
gee Agricultural Society). — White oats. 

PicTON, Camden, and Campbelltown Ageicultubal Societt, George Bradbury, 
Secretary (Vide entries under names of Mrs. Onslow, F. W Downes, 
T. McMahon, J. E. Moore, D. Doust, J. Conlon, T. Dunk, and Jas. Hayter). 
— Maize, wheat, rye, buckwheat, linseed, sorghum, millet- seed, oaten hay, 
lucerne bay. 

Eobeetson, D. E., Brungle, near Tumut. — ^Wheat. 

Half bushel white lammas wheat, a fair sample of 300 bushels j yield per 
acre, 82 bushels. 

Scott, W. E., Orange. — Wheat. 

Sbbbet, Thos., Yurrang, Burrawa^.— Oats. 

Smallwood. D. J., Caddia Eoad, Pitt Town, Haskesbury ^iver. — Large white 
maize, large yellow maize, ninety-day maize. 

Smith, Iewin, Wallendbeen. — Wheat. 

South Coast and West Camden Oo-opeeative Company. Office, Sussex Street, 
Sydney; John Graham, Manager. — Wheat grown at Murrumburrah, maize 
grown at Shoalhaven. 

SouTHWOOD, G. J., Mudgee (Per Mudgee Agricultural Society).— Wheat. 

Seeing Hill Faemees’ Union, Spring Hill.— Cereals. 

Stoeey & Ceaoo, John Street, Singleton.— Wheat, lucerne-seed. 

Summeehays, Geoegb, Pioneer Farm, Monteagle, Young (Shown under auspices 
of Burrangong Pastoral and Agricultural Society ; F. A. Brock, Secretary). 
— White lammas wheat, cleaned by winnowing machine. 

Tayloe, Deighton, Springfield, Figtree, P. O., Illawarra. — Seed maize. 

Uequhaet, John, M’Donald’s Creek, Mudgee (Shown through Mudgee Agri- 
cultural Society). — Wheat. 

ViCKEEY, Edwaed, Tumut. — White spindle maize, horsetooth maize. 

WalLj John, Botoholar, Mudgee (Shown through Mudgee Agricultural 
Society). — Wheat, 

Walsh, Samuel, Bong Swamp (Shown through Spring Hill Farmers' Union). — 
Wheat (white). 

Waeboisb, T., Spring Hill, near Orange (Shown through Spring Hill 
Farmer’s Union). — Oats (white). 

Webb & Co., Bathurst. — Wheat. 

Wingham, Geo., Spring Grove, near Orange (Shown through Spring HUl 
Farmers’ IJnion).— Wheat (white). 

WuLSON, William, Merton Street, Bathurst, — Barley, maize, oats. 

Young, O, K., High Street, West Maitland — ^Wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
sorghum seed, planter’s friend, lucerne seed, blue millet seed. 


Class CXXXYIII. — Collection of Horticultural 
Products. 

Bowen, G. B., Bowen Mount, Kurrajong. — Oranges, lemons, and mandarin 
oranges. 

Dunston, W m., Kurrajong. — Oranges and lemons. 

Geifbin, T. H. F., Eichmond.— Oranges. 
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John, Thomas, jhne., Kurrajong.— Oranges and lemons. 

M’Keown, W H., Eoseville, Gordon — Oranges and lemons. 

Peck, Heney, Kurrajong Heiglits. — Oranges and lemons. 

Class CXSXIX.— Peocesses, implements, and Machineet 
USED IN Cultivation. 

Eitchie, E. a., George and Macquarie Streets, Parramatta. — Plouglis. 

Eitchie, William, Granville. Light plough. No. 1 plough, with revolving coulter 
and extra finish, two-horae plough, without paint or filing. 

Weioht, John, 377, Sussex Street, Sydney. No. 1 plough, 3 ploughs, 1 pr. 
harrows, 1 scarifier, 1 set whipple-trees, 1 plough (electro-plated and 
painted) 1st prize at Hawkesbury Show, 


SECTION E.-ETHNOLOGY, AECHfiEOLOGY, AND NATTJEAL 
HISTOEY. 

Class ^CXLIV. — Ethnological Collections. 

OoMMissioNEEs FOB New South Wales.— Six photographs of Australian 
aborigines, originally prepared for the New South Wales Commissioners 
for the Amsterdam Exhibition by J. W. Lmdt of Grafton, New South 
Wales, and Melbourne, Victoria. 

These photo^aphs were taken from life by Mr. Lindt, and comprise men, 
women, and children of various ages, belonging to the tribes of the Clarence Eiver, 
Eichmond Eiver, Urara Eiver, Yulgilbar, Cunglebung and the Northern Coast 
of New South Wales. 

Yiews of Old Sydney and Parramatta at and about tbe period of settlement ; 
photographed by the Government Printer, for the Commissioners, from 
Collins's account of the English Colony of N.S.W., London, 1798, and 
Hunter’s Journal of Transactions at Port Jackson and Norfolk Island, 
London, 1793, lent for the purpose by the Secretary to the New South 
Wales Commission. 

Cox, Allastee E., 75, Hunter Street, Sydney. Ethnological Collection. (Illus- 
trating Australia and surrounding Islands, &c.) — 

Stone axe-heads, Australia (New South Wales and Queensland). 

Stone axe-heads, New Caledonia. 

Stone axe-heads, Fiji. 

Stone axe-heads, Solomon Islands , 60, 65, 70, with handles. 

Stone axe-heads, from <9'arolme Islands. 97 made from large tridacna 
shell. 

Stone axe-heads with handles, New Guinea. 

Axe-head fixed in double, handle, used for shaping canoes. Can he used with 
either long or short handle, as required, and is so made that the short 
handle rotates when fixed in the long, and allows the workman to use it at 
any angle he may wish. 

Stone axe-head in handle. New Caledonia. 

Fighting spears, Queensland. 

Fighting spears, Botany Bay, New South Wales. 

Womera for throwing spears, New South Wales. 

Shields, New South Wales. 

Shield, Queensland. 

Nulla Nullas, Queensland. 

Boomerangs, Queensland. 161 is also used as a sword. 
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BoomerangSj New South. Wales. 

Boomerangs, Queensland. 

Drills from Solomon Island, used for making holes through shells, &c., and 
boring holes in the wood of which canoes are constructed ; by this means 
they are sewn together. It is supposed that the possession qf this valuable 
drill accounts for these islanders building larger and more powerful canoesr 
than any other islanders. 

Womera, Queensland. 

Images taken from bows of war canoes, Solomon Islands. 

Bood-bowls, South Sea Islands. 

Image taken from bow of war canoe, Solomon Islands. 

Double-handled sword, supposed to be from New Caledonia. 

Solomon Island sword. 

Merie, New Zealand, made from symphias of lower jaw of the whale. 

Stone war head-dress, Florida Islands. 

Staffs used only by chiefs in Solomon Islands, probably for inflicting 
punishment. 

Stone-headed clubs, New Guinea. 

Wombabbadah, for fighting only, New South Wales. 

Nulla Nulla, Queensland. 

Boomerang, Queensland. 

Carved paddle, Solomon Islands. 

Clubs, South Sea Islands. 

Paddles, canoe, South Sea Islands. 

Spears with talc heads, Admiralty Islands. 

Shields made of basket-work, South Sea Islands. 

Iron-headed axes, New Guinea, now used in place of stone, and obtained 
from the traders. 

Bows, South Sea Islands. 

Club, South Sea Islands. 

Bow and 13 rush arrows, tipped with cocoa-nut wood, barbed with human 
bones ; nine tipped with cocoa-nut wood, not barbed. Poisoned. Solomon 
Islands. 

Thirty rush arrows, cocoa-nut wood tipped, red and ochred points. Poisoned. 
These are used both as paddles and swords. South Sea Islands. 

War swords, carved handles. South Sea Islands. 

Sword barbed with shark teeth, Solomon Islands. 

Spears, South Sea Islands. 

Spear-head, South Sea Islands. 

Spear, barbed with human bones, poisoned, Solomon Islands. 

Polls of Tappa, Fiiij twenty-six and five yards long respectively. 

Canoe ornaments, Solomon Islands. 

C'anoe war ornament, Solomon Islands. 

Twenty shell bracelets, Solomon Islands, 

Chunam boxes, used whilst chewing betel-nuts, Solomon Islands. 

Water-bottle, Fi]i. '' 

Nine hair-combs, South Sea Islands. 

House mats. New Guinea. 

Head-dress, worn at war dance. New Hebrides. 

Dresses of females. South Sea Islands. 

Dresses of males. South Sea Islands. 

Medicinal plants, worn round the neck as charms, Solomon Islands. 

Caps, South Sea Islands. 

Baskets and bags made from leaves of cocoa-nut palm. South Sea Islands. 

Shell necklace, Solomon Islands. 

Tatham, Edwin, Mullens Street, Balmain, Sydney. — Glass shade, containing— 
Australian aborigines’ camp ; Australian kangaroo chase ; Australian 
opossum hunt — all made by the exhibitor fiom glass. Illustrative of 
habits of Australian blacks. 
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Class CXLVII. — Implements connected with Fishery. 


Jbwsill, Edwaed, Botany, near Sydney. — Fishing lines for oatch.ing sclinapper, 
bream, cod, flathead, shark, and other fish. 


Class CXLVIII. — Collections of Animals stuffed, &c. 

Bailey and Keee, 111, King Street, Sydney. — Stuffed animals, including birds 
of New Soubh Wales. 


Beat, James S., 84, Forbes Street, WooUoomooloo, Sydney.— Collection of birds— 


Common name. 

The Red Robin 

Yellow -tufted Honeyeater 

Pai-rakeet 

Little Loukeet . . 
Poiphyry Crowned Lorikeet 
The King Parrot 
The Regent Bird 
The Rosella Parrot {'i) 

The Lory ^ do. 

Green Leek do. 

Blue Mountain Parrot 
The Shell do. 

The Pitta Biid 
Lorikeet 


Scientific name. 

Petroica multicolor. 

Ptilotis auricomis. 

Platycercus spurius. 
Glossopsitta pusilla. 

Do. porphyrocephalus. 

Apiosmictus scapulatus. 
Sericulus melinus. 

Platycercus aximius. 

Do. pennantii. 

Polytelis barrabandi, 
Trichoglossus novse hollandise. 

Do. chlorolepidotus. 

Pitta strepitans. 

Trichoglossus coiicinnus. 


Beat, James S., 84, Forbes Street, WooUoomooloo, Sydney — 

1. The Diamond Snake (Morelia Spillotes, non- venomous), North Shore, 

Sydney. 

2. The Lace Lizard (Hydrosaurus varius), North Shore, Sydney. 

3. The Tiger Shark, or Wobbegong (Crossorhinus barbatur), Sydney 

Harbour. 

4. The Dog Fish, or Puppy Shark, Sydney Harbour, North Shore. 

6. The Hammer-headed or Shovel-nosed Shark (Zygoena leenwenii) 

Sydney Harbour, North Shore. 

6. The Great Kangaroo (Macropus major), Wellington. 

Young one taken and thrown out of the pouch by its mother when hard 
pressed by dogs. 

7. The Native Bear (Phascolaretos cinerea), North Shore, Sydney. 
Female and young one, the young one just having left its mother’s pouch for 

good. 

8. The common bufih opossum (Phalanhista vulpina). North Shore 

Sydney. ’ 

Female and young one, the young one taken from out of its mother’s pouch 
attached to teat. ^ 


9. The ring-taU opossum (Phalangista laniginosa). North Shore, Sydney. 
Female and two young ones, the young just left the mother’s pouch and 

almost able to take care of themselves. 

10. The Great Flying Phalanger, or Great Black Flying Squirrel, male 

(Phetaurista taguanoides). North Shore, Sydney. 

11. T^ Flying Squirrel like Belideus, or Plying Sugar Squirrel, female 

(Behdeus sciureus). North Shore, Sydney. 

12. The Native Cat (Dasyurus viverrimus). North Shore, Sydney. 
COMMISSIONEES POE New South W^ES.-Exhibits procured for the Commission 

by the Trustees of the Austrahan Museum, Sydney, 
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Group I.— Paradise and Bower Birds, &c. 


.^luroedus crassiros-tris $ 7 Cat 
Do. do. ? _ 3 Birds. 

2 Ptilonorliynclius holosericeus cJ 
— Satin Birds. 

Serioulus ^ 


Pitta strepitaas 1 1 Dragoon Bird. 


Do. do. 


Oreocincla Innulata $ 7 Brush 
Do. do. cj 3 Thrush. 

'' do.‘“ i \ Oriole. 

Ptilorhis paradisea $ 

Do. do. $ 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 


^ Rifle Birds. 


Group II. — Honey-eaters. 


Anthochsera melivora ^ 

Do. carunculata ^ 

Do. do. $ 

Meliphaga phrygia $ 

Do. do. ^ 

Meliornis sericea ^ 

Do. novaa boUandisa ? 
Do. ^ do. c? 

Do. sericea cJ 

Myzomela sanguinolenta ^ 
Do. do. 3' 

Do. do. ^ 

Melithreptus lunulatus ^ 

Do. do. ^ 

Ptilotis fusoa ? 


Ptilotis fusca ? 

Do. chrysops 
Do. do. cJ 
Do. lewinii. 

Do. auricomis $ 
Melithreptus brenrostris. 
Acanthorynchus tenuirosti’is. 
Tropidorhynchus buceroides ^ 
Philemon citreogularis (j' 
Plectorhyncha lanceolata $ 
Myzantha garrula 
Do. do. ^ 


Group III. — Owls and Podargi. 

Athene boobook Podargus strigoides ($ 

Do. do. ? Do. do. ? 


Group IV. — Wood-Swallows and Swallows. 

Artamus sordidus ? Lagenoplastes ariel. 

Do. do. ^ Do. do. 

Do. superciliosus ? Hirundo frontalis. 

Do. do. 

Group V. — Flycatchers. 


Ehipidura albiscapa c? 

Do. do. J 

Monarcha carinata 
Do. do. 

Myiagra plumbea 
Sauloprocta motacilloides ? 


Sauloprocta motacilloides $ 
Gerygope albogularis 
Do. do. $ 

Geobasileus chrysorrhous rT 
Do. do. $ 


Group VI. — Pigeons. 


Phaps chaleoptera 
Do. elegans 
Do. do. ? 

2 Ohalcophaps ohrysochlora 
2 Ocy phaps lophotes 
Do. do. ^ 

2 Geopelia tranquilla ? 


Ptilopus snperbus cJ' 

Do. do. c? 

2 Do. swainsoni. 
Maeropygia phasianella $ 
2 Leucosarcia picata. 

1 Megaloprepia aasimillis 
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Group VII. — Larks and Epthianuras, etc. 


Antlms australis ? 

Do. do. ? 
Cmclorarcplius^cantillaus ^ 
Ckthonicola sagittata $ 
Ephtliianura albifrons 
Do. do. 


Epbtluaiiura albifrous $ 
Do. tricolor 

Do. do. 

Do. aurifrons 
Do. do. 


Group VIII. — Tree-climbers. 

Climacteris leucophoea $ Sittelia cbrysoptera. 

Do. erytbrops Do. do. 

Do. scaodens 


Group IX. — Robins and Thickheads. 


Petroica pboemcea ^ 
Do. leggii 
Do. do ? 
Edpsaltria australis 
Do. do. r $ 


E^saltria cbiysorrbous ^ 
33o. do. $ 

Pacbycepbala gutturalis ^ 
Do. do. $ 


Group X. —Kingfishers, Bee-eaters. 

Halcyon sanclus ^ Merops ornatus $ 

Do. do. Do. do. 

2 Tanysiptera sylvia. 


Group XL — Pardalotes, Maluri, Finches, 
Bristle-birds, etc. 


Pardalotus punetatus ^ 

Do. affinis ^ — Tasmania. 
Do, do. ^ do. 

Do. do. ? do. 

Origma rubricata $ 

Dicseum burundmaceum 
Amadina guttata $ 

Do. do. 

Do. do. f> 


Sphenura bracbyptera cT 
Do. ' do $ 
Malur-us gouldii*rT 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


fio- ..d*' 

lamberti ^ 
cyaneus 
do. ^ 

melanotus 


Group XII — Cockatoos and Parrots, etc. 


Calyptorbynelius funereus $ ^ 
Do. do. $ 

Do. leacbii $ 

2 Cacatua galerita ^ $ 

Do. leadbeateri ? 

Do. do. 

Do. roseicapilla ^ 

Do. do. ^ 

CaUocephalum galleatum jur. 
Do. do. $ 
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Platycercus pallidiceps. 

Do. barnarcb .1 ^ 

Do. do. $ 

Psepbotus basmatonotus ^ 

Do. _ pulcherrimus. 
Calopsitta novm boUandi® 

Do. do. 5 

Pezoporus formosus. 
Toicboglossus novee bollandiec (A 
Do. do. $ 
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2 Aprosmictug seapulatus 
2 Do. erythropterus 
Platycerctis penantii cJ 
Do.' do._ $ 

Do. eximius 

Do. do. $ 


Toichoglossus concianus ^ 
Do. ? 

Do. pusillus cJ 

Do. do. ? 

Melopsittacus undulatus 
2 Do. . do.-- 


Geoup xni. 


Pomatostomns temporalis c? 

Do. do. ? 

Struthidea cmerea 
Do. do. ^ 

Grauealng melanops. 

Do. nientalis. 

Do. do. $ 

Campepliaga tricolor 
Do. do. ? 

Do. leucomelsena cJ 


Paleunculas frontatus c? 

Do do. $ 

Grallma picata 
Psopliodes crepitans. 

Diomedea exulans — Albatross. 

Do. melanophrys do. 
Pelecanas conspicillatns — Pelican. 
Cygnus atrata — Black swan. 
Dromaius novsB hoUandia— Emu. 


Geoup XIV.—Lyee Birds. 


Menura superba t? ? 


Menura alberte c? 


Group XV. — Snipe, Plovers, &c. 

2 Soolopax Australis 1 Lobiranellus lobatus. 

2 Scbcenedus Australis. 3 Cladorhynchus p'eetoralis. 

2 Charadrius xantbocbeilus. 1 Totanus griseopygius. 

1 Hiaticula nignfrons. 


Group XYI.—Kail and Quail. 


2 Rallus pectoralis. 

2 Synoicus Australis. 

2 Excalfatoria sinensis. 


2 Turnix melanogaster. 

1 Do. tfVarius. ' 

2 Coturnxx pectoralis. 

Mammals. 


Macropus major $ "S 

Halnraturus ruficollis c^' i Kangaroos. 

Do do ? .1 

Do bennettii $ —Tasmania^ 

Pbascolarctos cinerea — Native bear. , 

Pbalangista fuliginosa, Tasmania 7 Opossums. 

Do Tiverrina $ do ) 

Phascolomys wombat, do — Wombat. 

Ptegipus poliocepbalus | piyjng.fox. 

Dasyurus maculatus — The swtted Dasyure, 

■Pbascogale pencillata — The Pbascogale. 

Bettongia Greyii, Orny’s Jerboa. 

1 Oruitborhynchus paradoxus— Tbe duck-billed platypus. 
1 EcliidiSa liystrix— The spiny ant-eater. 
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Reptil:^s (in two geotjps). 

Tlie frilled lizard (Cblamydosaurus Kingii). 

^clodus gigas. 

Egernia Cunningliamii. 

Do <- do (head of). 

Tropidolepisma maj-as. 

Grrammatophora muricata. 

G-rammataphora barhata. 

Trazydosaurus rugosus. 

Lophognathus Gilberti. 

Hydrosaurns varius. 

Phyllurus myliusii. 

Moloch horridus. 

Hmulia elegans. 

Lialis punctulattis. 

Morelia spilotes (diamond snake). 

Morelia variegata (carpet snake). 

Pseudechis porphyriactis (black snake). 

Roploceplialus curtus (brown-banded snake). 

Acanthophis antarotica (death-adder). 

Dendrophis punctulata (green tree-snake). 

Vermicella annniata (black and white ringed snake). 

Diemenia snperciliosa (young browh snake), 

Typhlops rnpp^ili (blmd snake), 

Brachysoma diadema. 

Crocodilus biporcatus. 

Hinnlia elegans. 

Fishes. 

Schnappef (Pagrus unicolor). 

Mullet (Mu^ sp). . 

Flathead (Pl^tyoephalus fuscus). 

Salmon (Arnpis salar). 

Je^fish (Oijena Antarctica). 

' Blackfish (Girella, sp). 

Whiting (Sillago maculata). 

Uannegai (Berys affinis). 

Carp (Chilodactylus fuscus),’ 

Black bream (Chrysopbrys sarba). 

Murray Eiver crayfish (Astacopsis serrata). 

Southern rock lobster (Palmurus Hugelu). 

IS’eptunus pelagicus. 

Seylla serrata. 

Tost & Eohit, l^'aturalists,<raxidenttigts, Furriers, and Tanners, "60, William 
Street, and 112, Oxford Street, Sydney. 

Lyre bird (male) (Menu’ra snperba). 

Lyre bird (female) „ „ 

Leadbeater (male) (Calyptorhynchus leadbeateri). 

.Leadbeater (female) „ 

Regent bird (male). Sericulus melinus. 

Regent bird (female) „ „ 

Blue Mountamer (male) (Trichoglossus HoHandige), 

Blue Mountamer (female) •„ 

Shell parrakeet (male) (Trichoglossus chlorolemdotus). 

Shell parrakeet (female) „ 

Mock regent (male) (Meliphaga phrygia). 

Mock regent (female) „ 
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Eosella (male) (Platycerous eximius). 

Posella (female) „ „ 

Hed-clieelied pan^alreet (male) (Trichoglossns pusillus). 

Eed-clieeked parrakeet (female) ^ „ „ 

Hide -bird (male) (PtilorHs Paradisea). 

Regent Bird (male) (Sericulus melinus). 

King parrot (male) (Arnosmictus scapulatus). 

Crimson wing (male) (Ptistes erytkropterus). 

Gang-gang (male) (Collocepkalon galeatum). 

Greenleak (ma^e) (jPolytelis barrabandi). 

King lory (mal e). 

Pitta (male) (Pitta strepitans). 

Magpie (male) (Oymnorbina tibicen). 

King-fisber (male) (Alycone azurea). 

Rockhampton rosella (male) (Platycercus' pallidiceps). 

Magnificent parrakeet (male) (Psephotns mnlticolor). 

Crested shrike (male) (Palcnncnlus frontatns). 

Black cap (male) (Pacbycephala gnttoralis). 

Wag- tail (male) Sanloproctn motacilloides). 

Class OXLIX.— Other Natural History Specimeks. 

Bailey & Kbee. Ill, King Street, Sydney.*— *Mountod and tmmounted spe- 
cimens of ferns. ^ 

CAMMING-, LEXANDEE, Secretary to jtvT.S.W. Commission, Sydney. -Collection of 
Anstralian and New Zealand terns, mounted in 24 sheets, by the late 
Mr, H. H. Pield of Sydney. (Non-competitire.) 

Wilson, epeiatt S., Lawson, Blue Mountains. 

12 Tanned snake skins. 

2 Skins, diamond snake, (Morelia spiloles). 

2 Skins, brownbanded or tiger snake, (Hoploce^phalus curfus)^ 

2 Skins, brown snake, (Diemenia superciliosas). 

2 Skins, black snake, (Pseudechis porphpriaeus).. 
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SOUTH AUSTEALIA. 


SECTION A.— PINE AETS. 

Classes I to YI. 

Hammeb & Oom Adelaide. — Photograplis, opal glass pictures. 

S. W. Sweet, Adelaide.— Landscape photograplis. 

M. W. Geebneeld, Norwood. — Pkotograplis, paintings from pliotograplis. 
Geoege Pebemak, Adelaide.— -PPotograplis. 

S. A. Institute, Adelaide.— Pliotograplis, 

Peasee S Ceawfoed, Adelaide. — ^Pliotograplis, 

E. Spillee (GoTernment Printer), Adelaide, — Plioto-litliograplis. 

PauI Poelsche, NortLem Territory, S. A, — Photographs. 

Mbs, Geoege Gbat, North Adelaide — Medels of fruits in wax. 

South Austealian Committee, Adelaide. — Models of fruits in wax. 


• SECTION B.-EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF THE 
LIBERAL ARTS. 

Classes VII to XV. 

G. W. Gotdee (Surveyor-General), Adelaide. — Maps. 

Conigeate & CoLLisoN, Adelaide. — Drawings and maps. 

Beaedock & Sons, Adelaide. — Printing inks. 

E. Spillee (Government Printer), Adelaide, — Lithography, letter-press printing, 
hook-hinding, account.hook ruling, chromo-lithography. 

J. A. Haetlet, Education Department, Adelaide. — School maps. 

H. C. Mais, c e , Eugmeer-m-Chief, Adelaide.— Working drawmgs and photos, of 

S. A. Railways. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 

Beaddoce & Sons, Adelaide. — ^Eucalpytus oil 

Chaeles Ceoss, Garwler, — Medicinal products, indigestion powders, indigestion' 
drops. 


SECTION D— FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOE THE USE’ 
OR DECORATION OP DWELLING HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Eapunda Maeblb and Building Company, Kapunda — Marble. 

Kapundi No 1 Maeble Company, Kapunda —Marble. 

Sibley’s Maeble Company, Angastnn — Marble. 

Thompson Peiest, Mmtaro, S.A,— Plaggmg slate. 

Hugh Feasee, Adelaide. — Carved mantelpiece. 
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SECTION E.— OBJECTS OE PERSONAL WEAR OR ESE. 
Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

V. Nelson, Adelaide.— Eancy-work. 

Mbs. G. J. Nelson, Adelaide. — Otnaments from seeds. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Bbadeoce & Sons, Adelaide.— Benzole, gold lacquer, Brunswick black. 

South Austealian Salt Plastee, and Manuee Company, Yorketown. — Refined 
salt, coarse salt, gypsum in crystal, plaster o£ Paris, plaster ornaments. 

ThbS. A. Salt Company, Snowtown. — Fine dried salt, fine undried salt, coarse 
salt, gypsum “ selenite,” plaster of Pans. 

William Haines, M.P., Teatree Gully, Adelaide. — Eaoline (pipeclay). 

F. Pelaum & Co., Blumberg.— Mimosa bark. 

Samuel Davenport, Beaumont.— Olive oil. 

G. L Baenaed, Walkerville.— Olive oil, refined olive oil. » 

Andeeson & Robeetson, Adelaide. — Olives, olive oil, olive cake, olive kair oil, 
olive oil blackingj olive machinery oil, salad oil, new dried soap. 

J. G. PiTCHEE, Adelaide.— Pearl shells. 

Maueiob Holtze, Panie Bay, Northern Territory, S A. — Peanut oil, teal oil, pine 
fibre, rhea fibre,* India-rubber tree, upland cotton, uncultivated cotton, 
indigo plant rhea plant. 

Knott & jSsydbe, Howley, Northern Territory,_S. A.— Uncultivated cotton. 

G. R. Mcwinn, Esq (Acting Government Resident), Northern Territory, S.A.— 

' Collection of indigenous woods. 


A Collection of Indigenous Woods. 

Botanical Name. Local Name. 

Acacia (spec.) 

“ Tecoma.” 

“ Cypress pine.” 

“ White mangrove.” 

” Prickly ash.” 

” Blood^ood.” 

“ Paper bark.” 

Sterculia (spec.) “ Milk wood.’,' 

Eucalyptus (spec.) 

Eucalyptus (spec.) 

“ Iron bark.” 

“ Apple tree.” 

Eucalyptus (spec ) 

Eucalyptus (spec.) 

CoEBoEATioN OE CoppEE MiNEs OE S. A., Adelaide. — Copper ores. 

Captain Hancock, Moonta.— Copper ores. 

Tee Peopeibtoes oe the Wallaeoo Mines, Limited, Wallaroot— TrOphy of 
copper in cakes and ingots. 

English and Austealian Copper, Company, Limited, Port Adelaide.— Coppr 
■in cakes and ingots, refined copper worked into fancy' designs. ^ 
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John Simeon, Adelaide.— Silver lead ore. 

Umbbeumbeeka SiLVEE Lead Mining- Compant, SoutL Australia.— Silver lead 
ore. 

Baeossa Flax Milling Company, Lyndoch Y^ey.— Flax. 

The Hon. J. Langdon Paesons, Minister of Education, Adelaide. — Collection of 
mineral specimens from tLe Horihern Territory. 

Olaf Jansen, Pine Creek, Hortkern Territory.— Auriferous quartz. 

Specimens (Wo) of auriferous quartz from Eleanor Eeef, Pine Creek. TMckness 
of reef from 6 m. to .2 ft. Tke last 200 tons of stone crusked averaged 
4 oz. of gold to tke ton. 

Collection of small specimens of auriferous quartz from Eleanor Eeef. 

Sample of auriferous quartz from Telegrapk Eeef, Pine Creek. Deptk of workings 
40 ft. ; tkickness of reef 20 in. ; average yield, 1 oz. 3 dwt. of gold to tke 
ton. 

The Alta Gold Mining Union, Nortkern Territory, S. A. — Auriferous quartz. 

Twenty-eigkt specimens of auriferous quartz from Ho. 5 Hortk Union Eeef. Tkick- 
ness 1 ft. Tke last crusking of 140 tons yielded 980 oz. of gold. 

Sample of auriferous quartz from No. 4 Nortk Union, Tkickness of reef, from 
3 in. to 12 in. .Average yield,. 6 oz. of gold to the ton. 

Tkree specimens of auriferous quartz from No. 1 Soutk Lady Alice Eeef. Average 
yield, 1 oz. 8 dwt. of gold to tke ton. 

PiNG Qub, Union, Nortkern Territory, S. a. — A uriferous quartz. 

Seven specimens of auriferous quartz from No 4 Soutk Umon Peef. Tkis r^ef is 
vertical, and ^ ft. in tkickness. Average yield 1 oz. 2 dwt. of gold to tke ton. 

Stephen McInttee, Senders Hill, Nortkern Territory, S. A.— Aurnerous quartz. 

Four specimens of auriferous quartz. Peef 2 ft, m tkickness. Average yield 1 oz. 
6 dwt. of gold to the ton. 

Extended Union Gold Mining Company, Nortkern Territory, S. A. — Auriferous 
quartz 

Three specimens of auriferous quartz from No. 3 North Extended Union. Eeef 
fiat, 20 in. wide. Average yield 21 oz of gold to tke ton. 

Aenheim Gold Mining Company, Nortkern Territory. S A. — Anriferous quartz. 

Five specimens of auriferous quartz from Spring Hill Eeef, I'ke Twelve Mile, 
McKinlay Eiver, 120 miles inland. Yertical reef 7 ft. to 9 ft. in thickness, 
sunk 72 ft., and opened out to a level of 104 ft. 1,070 tons crusked averaged 
1 oz. 8 dwt. to tke ton. 

D. B. Tennant, Nortkern Territory, S. A’. — Auriferous quartz. 

Two samples of auriferous quartz from tke Clifton Eeef. Thickness, 2 ft, ; average 
yield, 6 oz. of gold to tke ton. 

Five samples of auriferous quartz from Nortk Clifton Eeef. Tkickness, 1 ft. & in. ; 
’average yield 2 pz. of gold to tke ton 

Samples of auriferous eartk. From a “ mullock ” leader vafying’from 6 in. to 12 in. 
in tkickness. Altkougk tke gold is barely visible wken tke stuff is 
crusked, it yields over 6 oz. of gold to tke ton. 

Beetson Beos., Old Howley, Northern Territory, S.A.. — Auriferous quartz. 

Collection of auriferous quarft:. Prom reef averaging 22 in. in tkickness, and 
yielding 3|- oz. of gold to tke ton. Samples of tailings believed to retain 
a large quantity of gold. Also surface specimens of cc^per ore. 

J. H. Laweie, Nortkern Territory, S. A. —Auriferous quartz. 

Eight small specimens of auriferous quartz. From a reef adjoining tke Arnkeim 
Company’s property at Spring Hill, McEinlay Eiver. This reef has just 
* been opened, and presents indications of being exceedingly rick. 

Geove Hill Gold Mining Company, Nortkern Territory, S. A.— Auriferous quartz. 

Specimens of aurfferons quartz. From tke Margaret and Yam Creek claim (120 
miles inland from Palmerston), ‘ 

Tke Margaret specimens were taken from about six tons of quartz, which, wken 
crushed, yielded over 220oz. of gold. Tkdse from Yam Creek gave 6 oz, 
to tke ton. After tke extraction of all -the free gold from tke stone by tke 
usual process, tke arsenical pyrites gave by assay from 160 oz. to 186 oz. 
of gold to tke ton. 
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The Hon. J. Langdon Paesons, Minister of Education, Adelaide. — Alluvial gold. 
Daniels & Co., Mount Wells, Northern Territory, S. A. — Tm ores. 

Large block of tm ore taken from the surface, and-six; samples of lode and one of 
stream tin. A large number of lodes have been op'ened out, and the Mount 
bids fair to show, with further labour and prospecting, that its -whole mass 
is mterstratified with stanniferous deposits. 

Ceuikshank and Baeeet, Howley, Northern Territory, S.A. — Tin ores. Samples 
of tin in coarse gramte. • The lode is 25 feet wide, standing 7 feet above 
the surroundmg surface, and is traceable for a long distance, ^ssay test 
gives 37 per centr of tm. 

Mount Wells Tin Mining Company, Northern Territory, S.A. — Tin ores. 
Seven samples of tm ore from the Company’s property at Mount Wells 
(100 miles mland). 

Specimen A taken from ground where there ia a regular network of lodes, 
varying from 1 foot 6 inches to 3 feet in thickness. Samples of stream- tin from 
land north of Mount Wells. 

Emil Maekee Co., Pme Creek, Northern Territory, S.A. — Copper ores. Eight 
specimens of copper ore from leased property on Copperfield Creek, 146 
miles inland, near Pine Creek. 

There is a large outcrop of copper at the surface, from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
thickness and traceable for a long distance. 

Adelaide Tin Mining Company, Northern Territory, S.A. —Silver lead ore. 

Six specimens of silver lead ore from the No. 2 Adelaide Company's pro- 
perty at Snadden's Creek, 115 miles inland. Lode about ^ feet in thickuess, 
■with a shaft shunk on it about 20 feet deep. 

The Hon. John Ceoziee, a delaide.— W ool. 

The Hon. G. C. Hawkbe, Bungaree, S.A. — ^Wool. 

J. H. Angas, CoUingrove. — Wool. 

The Hon. A. B. Mueeay. MagiU. — Wool. 

Sandees, James & Co., Oanowie. — Wool. 

E. W. Pitts, Dry Creek, S. A. — Wool. • 

John Mueeay, Mount Crawford, S.A-^Wool. 

Wm. Ceoziee, Moorna Station, Eiver Murray, — Wool. 

T, S. PoETEE, O’Halloran Hill. — Wool. 

Duppield & Makin, Koonoona Station, S.A,— Wool. 

W. H. Bueeoed & Sons, Adelaide.— Fancy soaps, soaps, tallow, oil. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF 
TEANSPOET, APPLIANCES AND PEOCESSES HSBD IN - 
■ THE COMMON ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 

Classes LXXXII TO'^CIX. 

*T. L. CoTTEBLL, J^elaide.—C'Spring barouche. 

Chambbe oe Manupactuebs, Adelaide.— Model of tram-car. 

A, Simpson & S.on, Adelaide,— Fire-proof safe, japanued toilet ware, stamped 
tinware, ice-water urns. 

Duncan & Feasee, Adelaide. — Sporting dog-cart. 

Claekb Beothees, Adelaide. — Four-wheeled drag, 

Thos. Bablow & Sons, Adelaide. — Wagonette. 

James Duncan, Adelaide. — Model of patented invention for change of gauge on 
railways. 

CoNiGEAVE & CoLLisoN, Adelaide. — Hullett’s comhination truck for running * 
on two different gauges of railway -without any manipulation. The model 
is constructed for 3 ft. 6 in. and 6 ft. 3 in. gauges used m Australia. 
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SECTION- H.— EOOD PEODIJCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXYI. 

Alex. Mueeii; & Son, Craiglee, Coromandel Valley. — Biscuit, 9, jams, and 
jellies. 

D. & J. Fotheeinoham:, Gawler. — Sauces. 

Edwaed Hague, Angaston. — Dried currants. 

Thos. HAffiDT, Bantside. — Dried raisins. 

Aneebson & Eobeetson, Adelaide. — Vinegar. 

C. MAEGBTXSjParkside.— Tomato sauce. 

Babton & Co., Hackney. — Tomato sauce, pickles, curry-powder, condiments. 
Magaeey & Co., Hindmarsk. —Flour. 

The Adelaide Milling aSd Meecantile Comeant, Adelaide.-»-Flour. 

The Aeeated Bebad Company, Adelaide.— Biscuits. 

L. CoNEAD, Adelaide. — Preserved meats. 

The Austealian Feuit and Vegetable Peeseeving Company, Kent Town, 
S.A. — Jams and jellies, preserved fruits, preserved vegetables. 

H. B. Hanton & Co., Fullarton, S.A. — Jams and jellies, tomato sauce. 

The Angaston Peeseeving Company, Angaston, S.A.— Fruits preserved in 
syrup. 

P. R Allen & Co., Daly River, Nortkeru Territory, S.A. — Sugarcane. 

Ah Din Chin, Margaret River, Nortkern Territory, S A . — Sugarcane. 

Tee de IissAViLLfi Sugae Company, Nortkern Territory, S.A. —Sugarcane : 
estimated to yield tkree tons of sugar per acre. — Sugar : open-pan evapora- 
tion and concentration, grown on very red ironstone land. From eigkt 
montks’ ratoon canes., 

Maueicb Holtze, Fannie Bay, Nortkern Territory, S.A.— Preserved banana and 
safflower, tapioca, mandioca, arrowroot, pulse, dkol, rice, maize, pea-nuts, 
cassava root. 

E. 0. Hughes, S M., Nortk Adelaide. — ^Trepang. 

Thomas Haedy, Bankside, S.A. — Wines. 

B. Seppelt, Seppeltsfield, S.A. — Wines, 

The Auldana Vinbyaed Peopeibtoes (W. P. Auld, Manager).— Wines. 

Samuel Davenpoet, Beaumont, S. A. — ^Wines. 

■SiE Thomas Eldee, Birksgate, S. A. — ^Wines. 

The Hon. Jno. Ceoziee, Oaklands, S;A. — Wines. 

Peneold & Co , Tke Grange, Magill, S. A. — Wmes. 

Wm. Gilbeet, Pewsey Vale, S. A. — ^Wines. 

Wm. Jacobs, Moorooroo, S. A. — ^Wines. 

0. Young, Walkerville, — Wines. 

S. Smith & Son, Talumba, Angaston, S. A. — Wines. 

E. Saltee & Son, Saltram, Angaston, S. A. — Wines. 

Phillipson Beothees, Adelaide.— Ale and stout. 


SECTION I.-AGRICTJLTXJRE AND HORTICULTURE. 
Classes CXXXVII to CXLIII. 

J. G. Ramsay &, Co., Mount Barker. — Stripping machine, 

A. "W. Dobbie, Adelaide. — Hand-power seed-sower, korse-power seed-sower. 

^J. W. Stott A; Son, Alma.— Stump and stone-jumping plougk. 

J . Maetin & Son, Gawler. — Tenoning mackme. 

Mbxloe^Beothees, Adelaide, Kapuuda, and Quorn.— Stripping mackines, stump 
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Thomas Ashby, Clare, S. A. — Tuscan wheat, Lion defiance wheat. 

Joseph Thtee, Belalie, S. A.— Purple wheat. 

Alban Bell, Mount Barker, S. A. —White Tuscan wheat, Purple-straw wheat. 

D. M-McFaelane, Port Lincoln, S. A. — White Tuscan wheat. 

J. H. Anoas, Collingrove. S. A. — Purple-straw wheat, WTiite- Tuscati wheat. 
White lammas wheat, skinless oats. * 

E. & W. Hackett, Adelaide. — White Tuscan wheat, skinless barley, white oats. 
S. A. Salt, Plastee, and Manheb Co., Yorketown. — Gypsum manure. 


SECTION E.— NATNEAL HISTOEY, &o. 

Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

South Austealian Institute, Adelaide. — Stuffed specimens ofemu and tan- 
■garoo. 

De. Haacke, Adelaide. — Specimens of natiu’al history. 

W. Malcolm, Gawler. — Ostricfi feathers, ostrich eggs. 

E, E. Minchin, Adelaide. — Live emus, emu eggs. 

Thomas Bowman, Campbell Park, Lake Albert, S. A. — Ostrich eggs. * 
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SECTION A— FINE AETS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Andeews, Mbs. M. A., 73, Liverpool Street, Hobart.— Wax models of fmits 
grown in Tasmania. _ * 

Pears— Bon Cretian, Bergamot, Winter Nealis. 

Apples — Crows Egg, Alexandra, Stermer Pippin, Prince Alfred, Pearmain. 

Grapes — Black Hambro. 

Peack— Lady Palmerston. 

Sundries— Oranges, lemons, loqnats, bananas. 

Anson Bbothebs — Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Photographs. 

Bank oe Van Diemen’s Land, St. John Street, Launceston. — Photograph of 
banking offices. 

Boyd and Co., Elizabeth Street, Launceston.— Photograph of boot and shoe 
factory, with employes. 

BtTEEOWESj-W. H. Cahd., Brisbane Street, Launceston. —T wo oil paintings. 

Bdeeowes, W. and Co., Brisbane Street, Launceston. — Photograph in opalesque 
style. 

CoEBETT Thos., EpMu Eoad, Launceston. — Photograph of house and grounds, 

CoENWALi Insueancb Co., St. Johu Street, Launceston. — Photograph of offices.^ 

Evans, Maeia Caeoeine, 46, Davey Street, Hohart. — Table top painted in oils, 
Tasmanian native flowers, berries and insects. Oil paintmg, framed, Ben 
Lomond ” (height 6,010 feet), from the Buffalo plains, Tasmania. 

Foeeest, Caet. BPauuhton, Hobart. — Oil painting. 

Hadley, John Olay, Orient Hotel, Murray Street, Hobart. — ^Large oil painting 
of the city of Hobart, the capital of Tasmania, from the harbonr Sullivan’s 
Cove, Mount Wellington in the background. Painted by Captain Haughton 
Forrest. For sale, price Es. 1,500. ^ 

Hpbbaed, Geoege, Brisbane Street, Launceston — Chess-board, table top drawn 
on Huon mne. Water-color painting. 

Koepben, Mbs, Louise, Murray ’Street, Hobart. — Models of fruits in wax. 

Pears — ^Wedon Saint German; weight Olbs.; Winter Nealis, Lady O’Prussia, 
Priuce of Wales, Bon-Cretian, JeunyLinS, Victoria Louise, Napoleon, 
Albert, Lady Palmerston, Autumn Bergamot, DeLome. 

Apples — Crown Pippin, Alexandra, Scarlet Pearmain, Blue Pearmain, Summer 
Pearmain, PresciUa, Snow White Lady, Stone Pippin; Crows Eggs, New 
York Pippin, Gloster Pippin, New Town Pippin, Ladies, Finger, 
St. Lawrence, Wmter Crab, French Crab, Eibstou Pippin, Beauty Beatrice, 
Pomerania, Dragon, Winter Pippin, Prince Alfred, Lemon Orange. 

Grapes— Bunch of Muscatels in wax, without glass bulbs 121 berries. 

Sundries — Easpberries (Victoria, Trollope, Margaretta, British Queen), almonds, 
walnuts, oranges, mandarines, lemons, figs, bananas, peaches (Lady 
Palmerston), apricots (gladstone), cbernes, cherry plums, gooseberries, 
nectarines, Orleans plums, french prunes, yellow gages, green gages, 
gerkins. 

Fruits modelled in soap, 

CoUeetion for sale, price Es. 300. 

Painted banner on satin, Arms of the City of Hobart. 

Table top of Tasmanian flowers and ferns. ’ * 

Lloyd, J . Geant, present residence, Dunedia, New Zealand. — A pair of water- 
color paintings. 

Dawn Effect, Hobart, from the new wharf. 

Lake St. Clair, showing Mounts Olympus and Ida. Tor Bale, price Es. 600. 

Lovell, Claea Helen, 96, Argyle Street, Hobart.— Table top painted in oils. 
Tasmanian native flowers and birds. Price Es. 90. 
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MoNTaoMBEiB, William; Mannebs, 74, Liyerpool Sfcreet, Hobart.— Photograph, 
of business premises. 

Meeemth, Mbs. Louisa Ann, Malunnah, Oxford, Tasmania. — Sketch— The 
Comet of 1882 as seen above the rums of the burned “Garden Palace,” 
Sydney. 

Teri’a cotta plaques — I “ Cherry Eipe.” 

II Tasmanian fish from nature. 

III Ditto ditto. 

For sale. Each Es. 35. 

Works on Colonial subjects written and illustrated by the authoress. 

Some of my bush friends m Tasmania — ^native flowers, berries, and insects 
drawn from life, illustrated in verse and brightly described. This volume 
is dedicated by Eoyal command to Her Majesty Queen Yictoria. 

“ Oui' Island Home ” (illustrated). The plates printed in autotype from the 
author’s pencil drawings. 

“ My Home in Tasmania,” a sequel to notes and sketches of New South 
Wales in Murray’s Home and Colonial Library. 

Over the Straits. 

Loved and Lost. 

“ Ebba.” Grandmamma’s Verse Book for young Australia. 

Tasmanian friends and foes— feathered, furred, and finned, splendidly illus- 
trated from drawings by the authoress. 

Nicholas, B. J , Collins Street, Hobart. — Mezzo-tinto photogr^hs, 

OsBOENE, J., Bishop, 76, Murray Street, Hobart. — Crystalogr%li photography, 
3 portraits. 

Pbbdee, Febdbeick, Superintendent of Police, Hobart. — Photographs of police 
force. 

Postmastbe-Genbeal, the Honoeablb, Tasmania. — Collection of all the postage 
and revenue' stamps issued in Tasmania. 

Paton, Gboegb, Patterson Street, Launceston. — Statuary, “ Playing Draughts 
at the Farm.” 

Ebibet, Honoeablb Thomas. — Photograph of residence, “ Entally.” 

. Eiis AND Baenbtt, Artists, 42, Macquarie Street, Hobart. — Collection of photo- 
graphs. 

Santipallee, j. B. — Specimens of artistic wood carving. 

Salisbuet, j. B., Tasmanian Foundry, Launceston. — Photographs of machinery. 

Smith, Maegaeet, 106, Elizabeth Street, Hobart.— Very old oil painting, “ A 
Eussian General.” 

Steutt,,Mes. Jno. H.,'105, Bathurst Street. — Two crayon pictures, Italian Flower 
Oirl, German Street Singers. 

Stocks, Eenbst D.,* present residence, Victoria Street, Ballarat. — Water-color 
painting, “ City of Hobart,” from near the Kangaroo Bluff Battery. 

Tapp, Claea, Oatlands. — Specimens of copied music, “ Eocked in the Cradle 
‘ of the Deep." Sharp, flat, and natural. 

Tasmania, Goveenmbnt ob. — Collection of photograpEs of scenery and buildings, 
&c., in stands of black-wood and Huon pine. 

Whbeeitt and McGupbin, 81, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Photographs. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBEEAL ARTS, 

Classes VII to XV. 


Aikbnhead and Button, Patterson Street, Launcesten.— Specimens of printing 
files of the Launceston Examiner (daily) and Tasmanian (weekly) news- 
papers ; Official Hand-Book of Tasmania. 
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Bbicehili, James, Patterson Street, Launceston. — File of tlie Daily Telegrajyh 
. newspaper. ' 

Dayies, Joseph, Beaconsfield, — Sectional and ground plans. of the Tasmanian 
Gold Mining and Quartz Crushing Company’s Mine, showing the worMngs 
up to 31st June 1883. — Work commenced 12th October 187?. Number of 
tons of ‘■quarto crushed, 78,466. Yield of gold to 4th August 1883, 4 tons 
793lbs. Dividends, paid, £277,600. 

Schott, Heee J. A., e.a.m.i... Conductor of the Hobart Orchestral Union, Band- 
mHster, S. T V. Artillery, and Bandmaster of the Gentleman’s Amateur 
' Pillibuster Band (Hobart). Musical compositions. 

X. Grand March Triomphale, SouTenir of the Calcutta Exhibition. Piano 
score and '17 band parts. 

2. The Darebin Polka. 

3. Dance Pantastique. , 

4. Song, Ferny Dell.' 

. 6. Hobart Exhibition Polka. 

6. Hobart Bicycle Galop. 

SuETET Depaetment, Hobabt (Hou. N. I. Brown, Minister of Lands), — Two . 
; maps of Tastnama. 1 Scale 5 miles to the inch, by Leventhorpe Hall. 1. 
scale 7^ miles to the inch, by E P. "W. Castray, both drawn under superin- 
tendence of 0. P. Sprent, Deputy Commissioner of Crown Lands, and 
Albert Beid, Chief Draftsman. 

Waich, James and Sons, Macquarie and Liverpool Streets, Hobart. — Ledgers 
and journals, specimens of commercial book-binding. Walch’s Tasma- 
nian Almanac. Do. Literary Intelligencer. Do book catalogue. 
Whittakee, W. Latrobe. File of iXiQ Devon fferaZd newspaper. 


, Exhibits by Children in Public Schools. 


(Particulars certified by the Co^nductors.) 


Beeam Ceeek SCHOOl — 

- Biddulph, Emma, 16 years. 2 Pinafores, 1 pah booties ... Price Es. 
Palmer, Matilda, 12 -years. 1 pair booties ... ... ,, 

Kingston, Louisa, 9 years. Kmtted fringe ... ... „ 

Kingston, Constance, 9 years. Knitted hinge ... ... ,, 

Kingston Elsie, 11 years. Crochet lace ... ... „ 

Kingston, Emily, 11 years. Antimacassar ... ... „ 

Launceston School — Kidd, Eussell, 14'years. Map of Tasmania. „ 

Campbell Town School— 

Blyth, Arthur, 9 years. Map of New Zealand. 

Kirkby, Alfred John, 14 years. Book-keeping and map of Tasmania. 
Kirkby, Herbert Leshe, copy book, ornamental lettering. 

Caeeiok School— r, 

Dent, Isabel, 12 years. A pair of slippers and wool mats. 

Dent, Anna, 11 years. Crochet antimacassar. 

Dineen, Charlotte, 12 years. Child’s pinafore. 

Eobertson, Fanny, 9 years. 6 pairs wool boots and wool antimacassar. 
Eobertson, ‘Virginia, 12 years. Child’s pinafore. 

SpeinoEat School — 

Pearse, Frederick, 13 years. Penmanship. 

Golden Valley School — 

Bakes, Maria, 13 years Penmanship. 

Harnett, Maurice, 13 years. Do. 

Leary, Dennis, 12 years. Do. 

Leary, Catherine, 14 years. Do, 

Napper, Ada, 11 years. Do. * 

, BslDG-ENOETH SOHOOL — 

Morrison, Lexy,13 year.*!. Exercises in dictation. 


6 
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Morrison, Willina, 10 years. Grammar, aritlimetic, penmansliip, (3 hands.) 
Morrison, Willina, 10 years. Needleworlc and knitting. Price Es. 6. 
SPEINGriELD SCHOOl — 

Palmer, Arthur, 14 years. Map of Tasmania. Price Es. 3. 

WiNKLEi&H School— 

Kerrison, Percy Charles, 13 years. Tasmanian ferns. 

O’EeiUy, Mary, 13 years. Ditto. 

PoNTviLLE School— 

Butler, John Leslie, 12 years. Map of Tasmania. 

” Ball, William, 10 years. Ditto. 

Littlehales, Herbert, 14 years. Penmanship. 

Gard, Amy, 13 years. Map of Tasmania. 

Partington, Irene, 13 years. Penmanship. 

Glehg-aeet School — 

McLeod, E, Gardner, 16 years. Map of Tasmania, cnryelinear drawing, 
penmanship. 

Connolly, Hannah, 13 years. Pair stockings, cnryelinear drawing, 
penmanship. 

Maoqhaeie St. School, Hobaet — 

Haney, John, 16 years. * Map of Tasmania. 

Johnston, Elizabeth, 14 years. Map of Tasmania, antimacassar, 3 pin- 
cushions. 

Some and Self Taught. 

Chisholm, Elobencb, 13 years.' Mignardise braid collar. 

Chisholm, Isabella, 11 years. Crewel-work mantelpiece drape. 

Chisholm, Louise, 10 years. One yard crochet lace. 

H^lLLAM, Euth Esthee, 13 years, O’Brien’s Bridge. Sofa, cushion, beaded on 
velvet, crochet wool cosey, and knitted holder to match, pair wool mats. 


‘ SECTION 0.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII, 

Dally, D. ahd Co., St. John Street, Launceston. Liver and blood mixture pre- 
pared from a Tasmanian indigenous shrub. 

Weatee AND Co., Chemists, Ehzabeth Street, Hobart. — Fluid magnesia, 10 grs. 
to the ounee. 


SECTION D;— FUENITHEE AND OTHEE OBJECTS FOE THE USE 
OE DECOEATION OF DWELLINUl-HOUSES OE 
OTHEE BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 


Ballaed James, George Street, Launceston.— Collection of useful baskets of 
Tasmanian willows. . n - , i 

Beid&bs Beothbes, Elizabeth Street, Hobart.— Collection of useful and orna- 
mental basket-ware from widows' cultivated and dressed by the firm in 
Tasmania. 

Triple flower-stand, black and gold. 

Paper basket, ditto. 
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S-wing cot, black and gold. 

Dog kennel, ditto. 

Work table and other articles made from polished Batavian cane and 
r Esparto grass. 

Perambolator. . 

Lady’s work-stand. 

Campbeh, John, Sandhill Pottery, Launceston. — Collection of stone utensils, . 

. ■ pottery, porcelain, and earthenware. 

Caeison, P. 0., Melville Street, Hobart. — Collection of articles carved in ivory, 
bone and fancy woods, crust and e,gg stand combined of whale’s teeth, 
bullock horn and Tasmanian fancy woods turned and screwed together, 
235 pieces. 1 Danish pipe of whale’s teeth. Walking sticks and pipes 
combined. Cotton stand of whale’s teeth and Tasmaman dogwood ; ditto 
of whale’s teeth and Tasmanian myrtle wood. 

Chbstee, Miss Eiizabeth Jane, St. John Street, Launceston. — Set brackets and 
work box, made from the cones or seed pods of Tasmanian indigenous 
trees. 

Ditcham Beothees, St.John Street, Launceston. — Mantelpiece of Huon pine, 
[Dacr^iium FranhUnii), and blackwood [Acacia Melanoxylon), 

Easthee, W., Charles Street, Launceston. — Specimen of fret- work “ The Lord’s 
Prayer,” cut out of Huon pme. 

KcEPrEN, Mbs. Louise, 15 Murray Street, Hobart.— Specimens of art cutting in 
cork with bead-work. 

LiiOm, William Joseph, Elizabeth Street, Hobart.— Chest-of-drawers, with 
mirror and jewel cases in pohshed Huon pine, made by an apprentice lad, 
16 years of age. For sale, price Bs. 400. 

Kewixt, Maet, Charles Street, Launceston — Three pictures in crewel- work, Tas- 
manian wild flowers, framed in Tasmanian wood. 

Paton,_ T. and J., Brisbane Street, Hobart. — Ceiling ornaments used for ventilat- 
ing ceilings and carrying the warm air out of the room, 

Thompson, Bichaed B. Dbas, Adelaide Street, Launceston.— Fret-work in 
Huon pine and oak, wholly executed by h^d-saw, brackets, what-not, 
pipe-rack and frame. " - 

WiiMOTT, John, 148, Liverpool Street, Hohart. — 2 Clocks in fret-work of Huon 
pine. 


SECTION E,— FABEICS, INCLUDING! APPAEEL, TOILET EEQUISITES 
AND OTHEE OBJECTS OP PEESONAL WEAE OE USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. " 

Andrews, Mbs. Mart Ann, 73, Liverpool Street, Hobart.— Hand-made pocket 
handkerchief in honiton^ace. Price Es. 70. 

Two brackets in crewel-work. 

Pine painted whatnot, Tasmanian flowers. 

Table top in spatterie fern-work. Price Es. 60. 

Boyd & Co., Elizabeth Street, Launceston. — Collection of bootg, shoes, and 
slippers, 

Chester, Miss Floeenoe Maeia, St. John Street, Lanncestoa.— Macrame and 
crewel work. 

Chester, Mrs. Jane, St. John Street, Launceston. — Artistic fancy-work 
Clieeoed, Miss Hellen, 198, Liverpool Street, Hobart.— Fancy-work.' 

Hack, Fredrick, New Norfolk.— Emitted wool carriage rug, weight 4 ffis. Price 
Es. 30. 

Hallam, Emily Jane, O’Brien’s Bridge.— Spatterie table and what-not, Tas- 
manian ferns on Tasmanian wood. Shade of Tasmanian flowers, handwork 
m Berhn wood. Price Es. 70- 
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Hatton' & Laws, Cliemists, Charles Street, Launceston. — Tasmanian perfume 
Oorro Linn, and toilet requisites. 

Johnston, Mbs. Maet Ann, 90, Elizabeth Street, Hobart, — One lady's pic-nic 
or garden sunshade. One child.’s ditto (invented by the exhibitor). 

Johnston, Mrs. J., Hobart. — Shade of wool flowers. 

Kidd, Jessie R., George Street, Launceston. — Fancy-work. ' 

Kieppen, Mbs. Louise, 15, Murray Street, Hobart. — Samples of fancy-work in 
hair ; 125 platings in glass case ; name in satin-stitch in handerkehief 5 
ladies’ and children’s apparel. 

Mathee, J. B. & Sons, 90, Liverpool Street, Hobart. — Collection of hats and 
caps, with illustrations of the manufacture. 

Miller, Andrew Baton, Pharmaceutical Chemist, Liverpool and Murray Street, 
Hobart. — Large glass show case of perfume, known as “ Tasma,” distilled 
from Tasmanian wild flowers. For sale. 

Hewitt, Mabv, Charles Street, Launceston.— -Three pictures in Tasmanian 
flowers, framed in Tasmanian woods. 

Hewitt, Eliza S., Charles Street, Launceston. Artistic fancy work. 

Hewitt, Emily H., 76, Murray Street, Hobart — Tea cosy in wool work lined 
with silk. Crewel- work by hand on satin. 

Banner screens. Tasmanian flowers on satin. Swan on satin worked by hand. 
Tasmanian coat of arms m crewels on silk, worked by hand. 

Hewitt, Eliza S. M., Sorell.— Crochet work in wool. 

H.EWITT, Agnes, E. 0., Sorell.— Knitting in wool by hand. 

Hewitt, Mbs. E. C., Orielton, Sorell.— Patchwork quilt. * 

Peekins AND Hephew, Liverpool Street, Hobart — Large ^ass case of bridal 
and other apparel for ladies and children, with wax figures. (The apparel 
guaranteed made on the premises.) For sale. 

Boss, James Cave, Latrobe. — OrnamentM work. 

Smith, Catherine Julia, Old Wharf, Hobart. — Fancy work made by hand. 

Lamhrequm of Tasmanian native flowers. Sections 1 and 7, native clematis 
{clematis coriacea), purple berries {Billardiera longijlora). Secti on 2, 
silver wattle {Acacia dealbata). Sections 3 and 5, Austral olives 
{TSotelcea ligustrina), coral pea {Kennedia prostrata). Section 4, turquoise 
blue berries {Drymophila cyanocarpa), Waratah {Telopea truncata), 
green native fuscliia {correa Laurenciana). Fern. Section 6, blue 
gum {Eucalyptus globulus). For sale. Price Rs. 160. 

Picture in frame, Tasmanian native flowers. Price Rs. 130. • 

Smoking cap and slippers, ditto. Price Rs. 100. 

Stevens, Ada, 47, Macquarie Street, Hobart. — Screen in arifsoene work by hand. 
For sale. Price Rs. 600. 

Stanfield Ada, Glenorchy, near Hohart. — ^Ladies’ handworked lace, silk patch- 
work quilt for child’s cot. 

Stanfield, Myra, Glenorchy, near Hohart. — Macrame lace work. 

Stanfield, Hellie, Glenorchy, near Hobart. — Crewel smoking cap in wool. 

Stanfield, Lillie G., Glenoi’ohy, near Hobart. - Macrame lace. 

Webster, Mary, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Eancy work. 

White, Miss Francis, Byron Street, Sandy Bay. —Two satin cushions, design 
willow pattern plate. .Two sOk aprons, Tasmanian flora. 

Williams, F. & J., 73, Collins' Street, Hobart. — Boot and shoe uppers and 
slippers. 

SECTIOH F.-RAW PRODUCTS AHD MAHUFACTURES FROM 
BROl)UOTS HOT IHCLUDED IH OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Abbott, Francis Junior, Superintendent, Public Gardens, Hobart. — Collection 
of fern fronds. Seeds of indigenous trees. 
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Aeohee CsaeIiBS, Yerwood Boss*— Four skirted fleeces, pure Saxon merino wool 
from 2 and 4-tootlx slieep ; growth, about 365 days. Hot-water and spout 
washed with bar soap and potash. Sheep, ordinary hush run, without 
artificial feed- Stock origmally from flocks of D. Taylor, Esq., and rams 
from flocks of Messrs. W. Gibson and Son and Messrs Parramore, 

Ah Catt, JaiTes, & Co,, St. John Street, Launceston. -Tobacco and cigars 
' manufactured by Exhibitors from ISaf grown in l^orthern Tasmania. 

Bulman Petee, Warerley Woolen Mills, near Launceston. — Samples woolen cloth 
•and yarns. 

Both & Co., Ebzabeth Street, Launceston.— Dressed wallaby skins. 

Ben Lomond Tin Mining- Company, — Emgal specimens of tin ore. 

Bangoe Slate Quaeet Company, Piper’s JKiver.— Slate slabs and roofing slates. 

Baebee, Geoege, Latrobe. — ^Lead ore from Monnt Claude, 

Beidges, Bros., Elizabeth Street, Hohart. — Tasmanian grown willows. 

Belbin, William, M.H.A., Mayor of the City of Hobart.— Board illustrative of 
Tasmanian ornamental woods. She Oak {Casnarina, quadrivalvis). Bed 
Pine, Peppermint (Eucalyptus amygdalina). Blue Gum, (Eucalyptus qlo. 
hulus). Pencil Cedar, Honeysuckle (Bandcsia Australis), Myrtle {Faqus 
Cunninghami), Tea Tree (Melaleuca erica-folia), White Wattle (Acacia, 
dealhata), Sassafras, Blackwood (Acacig, melanoxylon), He Oak (Casu- 
^ina sulerosa),lS&iiTe Cherry Tree (Exocarpus Cupressi forma). Silver 
Wattle (A’dealbata), Stringy Bark (Eucalyptus gigantea). Musk Wood 
i^uryhm argophylla), Light Wood, (var of Acacia Melanoxylon), Huon 
Pine (JJacrydfwm Erankhnii). • 

Ceookes, George, Latrohe. — Manufactured tin ware. 

Cheeey, Aeohibald W., Latrohe. — Lead ore from Mount Claude. 

* Executive Commissioner foe Tasmania.— Samples of building sandstone. 

From Tea ^-ee, near Brighton (on the main line railway), Shields Quarrv 
Prom J as. Gregory s Quarry at Bridgewater, near Hobart. ’ 

From Jo^ Gillon's Quarry,, Kangaroo Point, near Hobart. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

. From Quarry on Stokell’s Estate at Cambridge, near Hobart, 

Gtindstone from Sangatoo Point Quarry. 

Quarry, Spring Bay, East Coast of 

Execuhve Commissioner foe TASMANiA.-^Collection of ornamental woods ih 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


8 . 

9. 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


Pencil cedar (athrofasis selaginordes) feather figured 


Do. ( do. var. ) 

Do. ( do. var. ) 

Lisht wood (acacia melanoxylon var.) 
Light wood (ditto) 

Black wood (ditto) 

Black wood (ditto) 

Myi'tle wood (Fagus Cunninahami) 
Do. (ditto) 

Myrtle wood (ditto) 

Musk wood' (Eurybia argophylla) 
Musk wood (ditto) 

Pine wood (Eacrydium FranMiiiii) 

( ditto var. ) 

(Casuai'ina quadrivalvis) 
(Eucalyptus globulus) 
(ditto) 


Do. 

, She oak 
Blue gum 
Do. 


figured. „ 
plain, 
do. 

figured. 

figured. 

plain. 

plain. 

, bird’s-eye. 
curly, 
bird’s-eye. 
plain, 
do 

bird’s eye. 
plain, 
curly, 
plain. 
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18. \)£ivk {Eucalyptus gigantea) plain. 

19. Do. (ditto) curly, 

20 Do. (ditto) figured. 

21. CKevry Tree wood {Exocarpus cupressiformis) plain. 

22. Tea Tree wood. 

23. Iron wood {Notelea ligustrina). n, 

24. Pine knot {Daorgdium Eranlclinvi). 

25. Yellow wood. 

26. White myrile (Far. Fagus CunningJiami) curly, 

also small slabs showing 23 varieties of Tasmanian woods, named, in a Huon pine 
box, embracing all tlie above. Prepared by R. M Johnston, F.R S. 

Oeesswell, C. H, C , Murray Street, Hobart.— Collection of seeds of indigenous 
trees and shrubs (named). 

Clancy, Geoeoe, Charles Street, Launceston. — Willows grown near Launceston. 
Donnelly, W. J., Collms Street, Hobart. —Specimens of bark and tanning 
material. 

Specimens of native woods. 

Dally, John, Beaconsfield, Eiver Tamar.— Limestone and minerals. 

Faielam, E C., Latrobe.-Slab of Eed Myrtle {E'agus Qunninghami), polished 
and showmg the bark. 

Fishbe and Facey, Wharf Hobart. — ^Railway sleepers. 

Gaednee, Eobeet, St. John Street, Launceston.— Four bottles of oil of the Sooty 
Petrel, native name _Yola Bird. 

Gannon, John. — Avoca minerals. _ ^ 

Gibson, W. H., Fairfield, Eoss — Merino wool in fleeces. 

Gadsby, William, Latrobe. — Specimens of Blackwood timber. 

Glovbe, Chaelbs a., Franklin, Huon.— Collection of veneers from Tasmanian 
woods. Aromatic barks and resins. 

Gettbb Beothees, Wharf Hobart. -Chopped, ground, and fine ground bark of 
the Black Wattle {Acacia molUssima), largely used for tanning purposes 
in Australia and Europe. The exports of this bark from Tasmania to 
England in 1882 amounted to a value of £56,910 sterling. (A small quantity 
for sale. Apply to the Commissioner.) 

Gotbenment oe Tasmania. — Tin trophy of ingots of smelted tin. The lower 
portion of the trophy consists of a rockery composed of the rocks and 
mineral ores of the Mount Bischoff district, lent by the Mount Bischolf 
Tin Mming Company, Limitedj Launceston. 

It comprises — 

Porphyritic granite and slate, with specimens showing the junction of both in 
the tin-bearing country. 

White and red porphyry. 

Yariegated porphyry. 

Chlorite (prismatic talc). 

Fluor spar (purple and red). ^ 

Ores of lead. 

Ores of tm of various degrees of richness. 

Tin crystals in granite. 

Above the rockery, are 16 glass cases exhibiting stanniferous gravels, found 
in the various faces of the Mount Bischoff Mine, ranging in richness from 
15 to 60 per cent, of tin. The mam structure of the trophy is composed 
of ingots of pure smelted tin ranging from 80 lbs. weight each to 20 lbs. 
The trophy is decorated with fantastic specimens of pure tm, the drip- 
pings of the smelting furnaces. Around the base is a circle of small tin 
ingots. The weight of the smelted metal employed in constructmg the 
trophy is 7 tons. This metal is for sale. 

Guesdon, Chaeles A., Collins Street, Hobart.— Specimens of crushed lode tin 
dressed and undressed ore from the West Cumberland Tm Mining Co. 
Mount Heemskirk, West Coast of Tasmama. 
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Specimens of lode stone from the same mine._ 

* Block of ore taken from the lode, 60 feet wide, at Haley’s Extended Tin Mining 

Company, Blue Tier, Eastern Tasmania. 

* Specimens oi alluvial wash and tin ore nuggets, East Coast of Tasmania. 

* Large block of lode tin stone by which, the Orient Tin Mine was discovered, 

West Goast of Tasmania. 

Mttenane, W., Lisle. — Chalcedony and other minerals from Lisle Gold Field. 
Specimen of lode stone from the Tasmanian Tin Mining Company, Ben 
Lomond, Tasmania. 

Specimens of lode stone from the Oeieht Tin Mining Company, Mount 
Heem shirk, Tasmania. 

Westwood, Chaeles H.— Tin minerals from Peripatetie Tin Mining Company, 
West Coast of Tasmania, 

Glovee, Chaeles a., Franklin, Hnon.— Collection of hone stones. 

Haecodet, James, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Samples of tin ore, alluvial and 
lode, from the Argyle Tin Mine, East Coast of I'asmania. 

Howard, Hawks, Lloyd’s Hotel, Wharf, Hobart. — Specimen of grey free-stone 
(dressed), from Quarry Knock Lofty, near Hobart. 

Just (Majoe T. C.), Commissioner for Tasmama. — Large collection of minerals, 
Tasmanian and South Australian, arranged in cases on either side of the 
Court. . 

Jones, Eobeet, Rieearton. — Wool in fleeces. 

Johnstone, James, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Saddles and bridles. 

Jacobs, Samdee, Boat Wharf, Hobart, — Tasmanian shells. For sale — Price Es. 4 
to Es. 10 per necklace. 

Maetin, J. D., Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Shells and shell necklaces. 

Mdeeay, Wieiiam, Glenorchy. — Soap and candles. 

MoDitT Bischoef IkN Mining Company, Launceston.— Minerals constituting the 
base of trophy. 

Large nugget of tin ore found in the Brown Face at the Mount BischofE Mine, 
Believed to be the largest nugget of black oxide of tin ever discovered. 
Weight 6 cwt.. assay 65 per cent, of metal. 

Mechanics’ Institute, Launceston. — ^Index mineral cabinet. 

Commissioner for Tasmania, Major T. C. Just, and the Commissioner of Gold 
Fields, Tasmania, Bernard Shaw, Esq. The minerals contained in above 
cabinet representing a complete index to to the mineralogy of Tasmania. 
The contents axe as follows : — 


Tin Oees. 


MOUNT BISCHOFF TIN MINING COMPANY. 


Tvessed Tin 0Te cind Sand in all Stagss before dressing. 
Compartments 1 to 23. 

Washdirt from the different faces in work at the present time. 
Iron and associated minerals. 

Limestones. 

Coal. 

Lead ores, &c. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 

Miscellaneous minerals. 

Auriferous quartz and gold. 
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Mace, Edwaed, Collins Street, Hobart. — Specimens of tin ore. 

ISTicholls, S. a., Launceston, Hobart. — Specimens of tin ore. 

Oldham, H., Latrobe — Silver ore from Mount Claude. 

PtTECHASE Co., Limited, Port Lempriere. —Collection of minerals. Iron ores and 
smelted iron ; Asbestos, &c. 

Eiddoch, Alexandee, M. H. A., Hobart.— Specimen of fossilifejfous limestone 
from Bridgewater, near Hobart. 

Smith, James, Eiver Foeth. —Specimen of pine from Eiver Forth. 

Collection of minerals. 

Scott, James, M. H. A., Bohill, Launceston — Indigenous seeds and seed vessels. 
Petrified root of a tree from Mount Morrison, near Eoss. 

Shoobeidoe, E., and Sons, New Norfolk. — ^A bale of hops grown at Bushy Park, 
New Norfolk. 

Santieallee, J. B., Hobart. — Shells and shell necklaces. 

Yautin, Heniet. Elizabeth Street, Hobart — Collection of leather, embracing sole 
leather. Kip do. Dressed sheep skins, various colours. Goat skins or 
Levant leather. Calf kid skins. Calf skin patent leather. Kangaroo skins. 
(These are the skins of a marsupial, herbivous animal peculiar to Australia, 
the best specimens of which are found in the bush of Tasmania, where 
they are hunted or snared. The leather is largely used for boots and 
shoes, being preferred to French calf.) 

Yinet, Eobeet, Evandale. — ^Wool fleeces in ^ease. 

Waenee, Henbt Joseph, Collins Street, Hobart. Samples of tin stone from 
Eastern and Western Coasts. • 

Walden, James, William Street, Launceston. (Prize medallist at the Adelaide 
and Melbourne Exhibitions). — Yola Bird oil from the Mutton Bird or Sooty 
Petrel. *Yola Bird tallow. Seal oil. 

Westwood, Chaeles W., Collins Street, Hobart. Collection of minerals. 


SECTION G.-MACHINEEY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OP 
TEANSPOET, APPLIANCES USED IN THE COMMON ARTS 
AND INDHSTEIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 


Beain, Thomas, Tunbridge.— Six halters manufactured of New Zealand flax, 
by a lad who is totally blind, the result of an accident while gold 
mining. 

Dixon, E. C & Co., Launceston and Sydney. — Portsrible gas-making machine. 

Haevey & Co-, Collins Street, Hobart. — Buchan’s patent gold amalgamator. 

Kayseb, F. W. H., Waratah, Mount Bischoff. — Model of ore-crushmg and 
dressing machinery used at the Mount Bischoff mine. 

Woods, W., Junioe (16 years of age). — Inlaid writing desk of Tasmanian 
woods. 


* Tola 01 * Mutton Bird oil is obtained from the stomach, of the bird wheo young only. 

Uses of the same— medicmal, also as a lubricator. Largely used for machinery and in the manu- 
facture of leather , also useful for horses’ broken knees, collar and saddle galls j restores the hair 
quickly. Value— three shillings and six pence (3s. 6tf ) per gallon. 

Tola tallo-w, an antifriction grease, also used in the manufacture" of hemp and jute goods, bags, 
woolpacks, &e., and m the manufacture of leather and of soap. Value— one shilling and, nine penoe 
(is. 9d ) per grtllon of nine pounds 

Seal oil for burning and leather raaniifactiirmg. Value-3s. per gallon. 
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SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Class CX to CXXXVI. 

Anleeson, Edwaed. Rirer Forth. — Ckeeses. 

Baenaed, Ma(Jeat & Co., St. John Street, Launceston, — Four cheeses manu- 
factured hj B. Cadman, Londavro, St. Mary’s, near Fingal. 

Bauld, Latrobe, Biver Mersey. — One case potatoes. 

Buet, Mes, B. B., 39, Warwick Street, Hobart. — ^Apple jelly. 

BuEUEsa, W. H. & Co., Liverpool Street, Hobart. — J ams of Tasmanian fruits, 
manufactured by Hawkins & Co., Huon Biver. 

CoNNOLUT, D. H., George Street, Launceston.— Colonial -wines .and French 
brandy. 

Dalt, M. F , Liverpool Street, Hohart.— Hams, bacon, and cheeses. Butter, 

DoasiTOE, D. E,„ Old Wharf, Hobart. — Samples of wheat and flour. 

Eadt, C. G., Liverpool Street Hohart.- Dandelion ale. 

Fiuariifo, John Gidlet, Liverpool Street, Hohart. Potted hutter. 

Geove, Phillip, Huon Biver. — Apples. (These apples had to be disposed of 
immediately on arrival ) 

Houghton, J., Perth. — Two hags fine flour. 

Bitee Don Teading Co., Biver Don.— Hams and bacon. 

Joyce, John, Brisbane Street, Launceston (special gold medallist). — Hams and 
bacon. 

Iein, William, 01^ Wharf, Hohart. — Apples. (Had to be disposed of on arrival.) 

Kelly and Goedon, Brisbane Street, Hobart.— Stand of cordials and syrups and 
SBrated and mineral waters. (Prize medallists, see certiBcates ) 

Tasmanian Peesee-ving and Teading Co., Limited, Glenorcby, near Hobart.— 
Trophy of preserved rabbits in one and two pound tins. (A favourite meat 
for curry and fricassee, ragout and rabbit pies.) 

Mueeay, William, Glenorcby, near Hobart. — Table vinegar, apple cider, sweet 
and dry, 

McKenzie, Bobeet, George Street, Launceston. — Large circular trophy of cor- 
dials and syrups. (Stands of mrated and mineral waters.) 

Panton, E. H., Launceston Hotel. — ^Apple eider. 

Peak, H. and F., Davey Street, Hobart. Trophy of jams and jellies. 

Peabt, Geosge, Charles Street, Lannceston. — Hams and bacon. 

Bichie, David, St_ John Street, Launceston. — Flo-ur, oatmeal, split peas. 

Bussell, B. D., Liverpool Street, Hohart. — Jams in glass and tins. 

Steaenes, Feedeeick, Charles S-treet, Lannceston. — Seeds and grain, potatoes. 

Shaepe, Johnston, Liverpool Street, Hohart. — Hams and bacon, smoked and 
unsmoked. 

Scott, Bobeet, Biver Forth. — Flour and oatmeal. 

Stewaet, B. D.. Pardoe “Torquay,” Biver Mer.sey.— Cheeses. 

Thompson, Mes. John, Cormiston, Biver Tamar. — Native bread (Mylitta 
An straits), very rare. ' 

Wea-vee and Co., Chemists, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Cordials and syrups. 

Watson, 'Josiah, Providence Valley, near Hohart. — ^Apples. 


SECTION I.-AGBICULTUBE AND HOBTICULTUBE. 
Classes CXXXYII to CXLIII. 

Anqio-Auotbalun Guano Co., Hobart.-Guano from Bird Island, South Pacific 
Ocean. Largely used as a manure by Tasmanian farmers. 
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SECTION K.-ETHNOLOGY, AECH^OLOGY, AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

Goteenment oe Tasmania. — Collection of photographs. The fishes of Tasmania. 
Hubbaed, Geoege, Brisbane Street, Launceston. — Stuffed birds and animals. 
Ecebpen, Mbs. Louise, 16, Murray Street, Hobart — Platypus and porcupine. 
Meeedith, Mbs. Louisa Ann — Collection of Algae gathered at Orford, East 
Coast of Tasmania, and named by Professor Agardh. 

Paton, Thob. J., Brisbane Street, Hobart. — Busts of Tasmanian aborigines. — The 
tribes now entirely extinct. 

1. William Lanney alias King Billy, the last Tasmanian male abori- 
ginal. 

2. Woureddy, a celebrated chief of the Oyster Bay Tribe. 

3. Trucannini, a female oE the Oyster Bay Tribe. 




Section- A.] 


Victona: 


[Class 1. 


VIOTOEIA. 


SECTION A.— PINE AETS. 


Class I.-— Paintings and Drawings. 

D’Alton, Henrietta, Stawell — Paintings of Australian wild flowers. 
Department oe Eeucation; Hon. Janies Service, M P., Minister; G. Wilson 
Brown, Secretary. — ^Water-colour drawings of 20 of the principal State 
Schools of Victoria. 

Mathbh, John, 95, Colima Street West, Melbourne. — 

Oil painting : A mornmg walk by the Yarra. 

Oil painting : A Sunny Bank. 

Paesons, Mbs. George, St. Euan, Charnwood Eoad, St. Hilda, Melbourne. — 
Oil painting : View of the Buffalo Mountains. 

Oil painting : View at Myrtleford. 

Water-colour drawing : View on the Ovens Eiver. 

Water-colour drawmg- In the Lonely Bush. 

Water- c olour^drawing • Near Maffra, Gippsland. 

Water-colour drawmg : View of the Gipp^and Ranges. 

Eielet, Henry, 3, Easthourne Street, Windsor. — Oil painting : A Teamster’s 
Camping place between Yea and Tallarook, Victoria. 

Eowan, Mrs. Eelis, care of Captain F. C. Eowan, 29, Queen Street, Melbourne. — 
Twelve water-colour dravsongs of Australian and New Zealand native 
flowers, berries, &c. 

Class IY. — Engravings And Lithographs. 

Sands and McDougaed, 46, Collins Street West, Melbourne.— Chromo-litho- 
graphs, as prepared for the Victorian Art Union 
A Summer Evenins; in the Pentland Hills. 

A Long-forgotten Anstrahan Expedition. 

The Last of the Drove. 

Spring. 

Mount Aspiring, New Zealand 

Goldsboeotjgh, R, and Co , Limited, Bonrke Street West, Melbourne ; F. E. 
Stewart,’ Manager. — Cliromo-litliograpbs of tbe principal wool store belong- 
ing to the Company in Melbourne, the gram store m Melbourne, the wool 
and produce warehouses belonging to the Company in Sydney. 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, Limited, Colhns 
Street West, Melbobme; David Elder, Manager. — Engravmg of the new 
premises erecteff for the Company in Collins Street West. 

Syme, David, and Co , Proprietors of The Age, The Leader, and The Illustrated 
Australian ^eios, Collins Street East, Melbourne.— Engravings, framed, 
views of Australian scenery, public huUdings, notable incidents, &c , 
also views of Melbourne, published as supplements to The Illustrated 
Australian News. 

Troedel and Co., Lithographers and Printers, 43, Collins Street, East Mel- 
bourne.— Frames containing specimens of art cbromo-litbograpby. 

Wilson and Mackinnon, Proprietors of The Argus, The Australasian, and The 
Australasian Sketcher ; L. C. Mackinnon, General Manager, Collins 
Street East, Melbourne. Framed engravings from The Australasian 
Sketcher, illustrative of Australasian scenery, public buildings and works, 
notable incidents, &e. 
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Class V. — Photographs. 

Ballarat City Council, Ballarat. — PiLotographic views of Ballarat ; public 
buildings public reserves, gardens, waterworks, &c. 

Boaeu 3?oe Peotecxion of Aboeigunes, 69, Temple Court, Melbourne; Capt. 
A. M. Page, Secretary. — Photographic views of the stations established 
as homes for the Aborigines of Victoria. Portraits of aboriginals. 

Botanic Gardens. W. B. Guilfoyle, P.L.S.. C M.R.B.S., Bond., Director. — 
Photographic views of Melbourne Botanic Gardens (in sis frames); iihoto- 
graphed by K. J. Caire, Melbourne. 

Department of Education ; Hon James Service, Minister ; G. Wilson Brown. 
Secretary ; Thomas Bolam, Inspector-General — Photographs of school 
buildings, framed and in book. ' 

Department of Post Office and Telegraphs ; Hon. Graham Berry, M.P., 
Postmaster-General and Chief Secretary of Victoria. — Photograph of the 
General Post Office, Melbourne. 

Department of Public Works; Hon. Alfred Deakin, M.P., Commissioner ; 
Charles Le Cren, Secretary. —Photographs of public works. 

Department of Trade and Customs; Hon. G. D. Langridge, M.P., Commis- 
sioner ; A. W. Musgrove, Secretary. — ^Photographs of Custom House, 
Melbourne, ligbt-honses of Victoria, vessels in docks, and Alfred Graving 
Dock, Williams Town, Melbourne. 

Ellery, R. L. J., Director, Observatory, Melbourne. — Photographs of the moon, 
enlarged photograph of the moon, and bird’s-eye vie\^ of the observatory. 

Enipb, j. H., 34, Collins Street West, Melbourne. — ^Photographs of the exterior 
and interior of the Melbourne International Exhibition, 1880-81. 

Lindt, J. W., 7, Collins-Street East, Melbourne.— Photographs of the members 
of the Royal Commission for Vict jria at the Calcutta Exhibition, iu one 
large frame, mounted on old-gold velvet. Views of Australian scenery. 
Portraits of aboriginals. Views of Australian scenery, in album cases. 

Melbourne City Corporation; Councillor James Dodgsbun, J.P., Mayor; E. 
G. Fitzgibbon, Town Clerk. — Framed photographic panoramic views of 
the city of Melbourne, taken from the dome of the International Exhibi- 
tion (complete in 24 pictures). 

Melbourne Cricket Club, Exchange, Melbourne; B. J. Wardill, Secretary. — 
Photograph of the Melbourne Cricket Club ground. Photograph of Club 
parlour and grand stand. 

Richmond City Council; Councillor John Adam, Mayor; Thomas Gardner. 
Town Clerk, — Photographic views of Richmond Town Hall, Post and 
Telegr^h Office, Court House, and other public buildings, framed. 

Tuttle and C5o.i 84 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne. — Frames of highly finished 
photographs. Porcelain enlarged photo-picture, finished in water- 
colours. 


Class VI. — Other Works of Art not specified. 

Fuller, Miss Elizabeth, Inverleigh.— Flowers, formed with native birds 
feathers. 

Smith, Miss Annie, School of Art neeedlework 9, Flinders Street East. Mel- 
bourne. — Portiere, worked in crewels upon bolton sheeting (old English 
pattern). Portibre, white trumpet lilies woiked on satiu sheeting. 
Chair, tiger lilies worked on satin and mounted in ebonized wood. 
Screen, three-fold, enjbroidered sdks designed on satin and mounted in 
ebonized frame. 

Stokes and Martin, 29, Little Collins Street East, Melbourne.— Medals and 
medal-dies, engraved by the firm for various public bodies and institu-^ 
tions. 
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SECTION B.-EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OP LIBERAL ARTS. 

^ Class VII. — Educational Appliances, Models of Schools, 
School Furniture, and Books. 

Attstealian Health Society, 41, Collins Street East, Melbourne. — Sanitary- 
Tracts, issued by the Society. 

Cbnteal Boaed of Health, Melbourne; Pre&ident Richard Youl, M.D; 
Secietaiy, John J. Shillmglaw, P.E.G.S. — Bound volume of seventeen 
reports of the Board, together with Acts, Regulations, instiuctions, 
and plans affecting health legislation in Viccoiia. 

Ceellin, William, Louisa Cottage, Newry Street, North Pitzroy, Melbourne . — 
Book of tables for the use of land and mining surveyors, entitled Crelhns 
Complete Traverse Tables. 

Instrument for reading the same. 

Depaetment of Education-, Honourable James Service, M.P., Minister; G. 
Wilson Brown, Secretary, Thomas Bolam, Inspector-General. — Special 
collection for the Exhibition. 

Model of State School for 500 children. The Department’s annual reports. 
Model of portable Stats School for 30 Lithograph of Victorian insectivorous 
children, teachers’ (Quarters attached. birds. 

Set of reading books. Lithograph of Victorian snakes. 

Manual of drill and Cther text-books. Lithograph of State School No. 1976, 

Copy-books from classes II to VI. Sandhurst. 

Home exercise books from classes II School map of Victoria. 

to VI. School map of Austia'asia. 

Needle-work. Planisphere of the southern sky. 

Map dra-wing. Plans and specifications of portable 

Penmanship, plain and ornamental. school buildings. 

Notes of object lessons. The Education Act and Regulations. 

Map of Victoiia, showing the names and Syllabus of the traimng institution, 
positions of State schools m the various Set of circulars, 
parishes, &c,, throughout the colony. Set of examination papers. 

Depaetment of Goveenment Statist, under the control of the Honouiable 
Graham Berry, M.P., Chief Secretary of Victoria ; H. H. Hayter, 0. M. G., 
OfBeer de rinstraction Pnblique, Statist. — 

Victorian year hooks, hy H. H. Hayter, C.M G. 

Statistical Eegistei of Victoria, by H. H. Hayter, C.M.G. 

Census Tables and Report for decade endmg 1881 ■-> 

Depaetment of Mines and Watee-supply , Hon. J. E. Levien, M.P., Minister, 
Major Thomas Couchman, Secretary — 

Process Report of the Geological Survey of Victoria, Nos. * 2 to 6. 
Prodromus of the PalsBohtology of Victoria, Decades * 2, 4, 5, 6. 
t Observations on New Vegetable Fossils. 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria for the Years 1880, 1881, and 1882. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mmes for the Years 1880, 1881, and 
1882. 

Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars for the Four Quarters of 
each of the Years 1881 and 1882, and the first Two Quarters of the 
Year 1883. 

Notes on the Nugge-ty Reef, Maldon. 

Hints for the Collection of Specimens. 

Report of the Inspector of Explosives for the Years 1880, 1881, and 
1882. 

* No 1 of Process Report, and Decades 1 and 8 of Palseontolosy, out of print, 
this exhibit Iraits, Spondylostrohus Suiythu and Celyphma McCoju, accompanied 
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Bosisto, Joseph, M.P., J.P., President of tte Victorian Commission for tke 
Calcutta International Exhibition, 1883-84, Richmond, Melbourne. Che- 
mical and pharmaceutical preparations obtained from the eucalyptus and 
other indigenous vegetation, prepared and exhibited by Joseph Bosisto, 
M.P., Richmond, Melbourne, late President of the Pharmacy Board of 
Victoria, by whom the Eucalyptus preparations were first introduced both 
in Australia and in Europe. 


From Eucalyptus. 

The numerous species of the Eucalypti possess variable characteristics, both 
in their physical structure, general appearance, and in many chemical products, 
as the following exhibits will show. 

The orimnal investigation of this tribe of Australian vegetation was com- 
menced by the proprietor of these preparations in the year 1853 ; from that time 
to the present they have been employed in most of the hospitals of Europe and 
Australia, and also by medical men in their general practice. 

These active remedial agents, coming from a vegetation tinloiown to contain, 
prior to the above date, such valuable properties, excited the special attention of 
the medical profession throughout Europe, America, and Australia; and in their 
reports many of the leading physicians of the world have testified to the 
efficacy and multifarious uses of the Eucalyptus in medicine, and for sanitary 
purposes. ^ 

Ol. Eucalypti Essential.— This is the celebrated Eucalyptus Oil of Commerce, 
which obtained the Silver Medal of the Society of Arts, London, in the 
year 1866 ; the Gold Medal of the Sydney International Exhibition ; the 
Gold Medal of the Melbourne International Exhibition ; and also the 
Special Recommendation by the jurors appointed for the Emperor of 
Germany’s Prize, valued at 700 guineas, for “pueitt, excellence, and 
INDUSTEIAL PEOGEESS and Prize Medals at all the European, Aonerican, 
and Australian Exhibitions since 1853. Botanical name, Eucalyptus 
amygdalina. ITatural order, Myrtacese. Habitat, Victoria. Properties, 
stimulant, stomachic, rubefacient, antiseptic. Obtained from the leaves, 
Employed greatly in the hospitals of Australia and Europe. For external 
use as a remedy for rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, sprains, chilblains, 
whooping cougn, croup, asthma, bronchitis, sore throat, chronic hepatitis, 
and all other gainful affections where a stimulating application is req^uired. 
Mode of application for rapid effect. — Apply the oil with much friction, 
until a glow of warmth is established. For a toothing and steady action. 
—Shake weU together a tablespoonful of the oil with half-a-pint of warm 
water, saturate a cloth with this, and apply over the painful part, repeating, 
if necessary, in half an hour. For internal me. — For coughs, asthmatic 
and throat affections, 5 to 10-drop doses on loaf-sugar occasionally. This 
oil is a thorough deodorant, disinfectant, and a*4hitiseptic of great power. 
A few drops sprinkled on a cloth and suspended in a sick room renders the 
air refreshing, 

Ol. Eucalypti Globuli Ess : 0 , gO. — Botanical name, Eucalyptus globulus, 

the Blue Gum-tree of Victoria. BTatural order, Myrtacem. Habitat, 
Tasmania and Victoria. Properties, tonic, stimulant, antiseptic. Obtained 
from the leaves only. Anthelmintic. — ^By enema, 30 to 60 minims m 
mucilage of starch. Internally. — Dose 3 to 6 minims in gum mucilage, 
syrup, or glycerine. A small dose promotes appetite ; a large one destroys 
it. In stronger doses of 10 to 20 mmims it first accelerates the pulse, 
produces pleasant general excitement (shown by irresistible desire for 
movmg about), and a feeling of buoyancy and strength. Intoxicating in 
very large doses, but, unlike alcohol or opium, the effects are not followed 
by torpor, but produce a general calmness and soothing sleep. A strong 
cup of coffee will at once remove any unpleasantness arising from an over- 
dose. 
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Ol. Ettcaltpttjs DtrMosA Ess., or Mallee Oil.— Botanical name, Eucalyptus 
dumosa oleosa. Isatural order, Mjrtaceas. Habitat, desert of Australia. 
Properties : contains in a marked degree the active and -well-known charac- 
ters of the Eucalypti, persistent and strong in aroma, and contaimng 
elements of power adapted for arts, in the preparation of artists-’ paints, 
pi-eserving both colour and tone. Manufactures, as a ready and powerful 
solvent, without heat of resinous gums and caoutchouc, and in perfumery 
for household soaps. 

IsDiA Eubber in solution -with Eucalvptus Oil, to show its value as a solvent. 

India Eubber Varnish, made with the Eucalyptus Oil. — It is extremely flexible, 
may be spread in very thin layers, and remain unaltered under the influ- 
ence of air and light. Employed to varnish geographical maps or prints. 
It does not affect the whiteness of the paper, nor reflect light disagreeably 
as resmous varnishes do, and is not subject to crack or come off in scales. 
It may be used to fix black chalk or pencfl drawings ; and unsized paper, 
when covered with this varnish, may be written on with ink. 

Essential Oil, Eucal-vptus Sideroxvlon (Ironbark Gum). 

Essential Oil, Eucalyptus Obliqua (Sti-ingy bark). 

Essential Oil, Eucalyptus Citriodora (Sweet-scented Gum, 

Queensland). 

Essential Oil, Eucalyptus Fissilis (Messmate). 

Essential Oil, Eucalyptus Stuartiana (Apple-tree Gum). 

Essential Oil, Eucal-yptus Goniocalyx (White Gum). 

Eucalyptol 0, (Vapour density 6*22.) From Eucalyptus Globulus. — 

This volatile body is a nomologue of camphor, and appears to be two steps 
higher in the series. Its vapour, mixed with air, is &esh, agreeable when 
inhaled, and is employed as a therapeutical agent in broncmal and diph- 
theretic affections. Quantity employed . — From half to one teaspoonful 
•with half a pint of hot water in the inhaler. 

Eucalyptbne ; From Eucalyptus Globulus. — The tonic or bitter principle in an 
amorphous condition. Employed in low fevers, in doses of 1 to 3 grams, 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Preparations obtained from the Eucalyptus. 
&c., prepared and exhibited by Joseph Bosisto, M. P., Eichmoud, 
M.e^boxiXia.Q— continued. 

Liquor Eucalypti Globuli.— (The Fever and Ague remedy.) — Obtained from 
the Blue Gum or Fever-tree of Australia, highly recommended by the 
medical facidty of Europe and Australia as a remedy for ague, intermit- 
tent and remittent fevers, and for restoring strength and vigour. It coun- 
teracts malaria without exerting the prejudicial effects of quinine on the 
nervous system. Dose for ague and dengue fever, 30 to 60 drops in half a 
wineglasstul of water every two or three hours during ^the paroxysms of 
ague. As a general tonic, 20 to 30 drops in wine or water three times a 
day. 

Succus Eucalypti GLOBTf"^ Lamin^e.— (T onic, Antiperiodic, and Antiseptic.) — 
An important remedial agent in intermittent and remittent fevers, also 
successfully employed m affections of the respiratory organs — bronchitis, 
asthma, ephysema, whooping cough; relieving fits of coughing, and 
allaying the irritation of the bronchi by promoting expectoration. Dose . — 
20 to 30 minims in Syr Anranth -wine, or on loaf-sugar. For children, the 
dose in proportion to age. Employed also in purulent catarrhal affections 
of the urethra and vagina in dilution ; and as au antiseptic in dressing 
wounds. 

Succus Eucalypti Eostrati. — T his species of the Eucalypti (Eed Gum) possesses 
a delicate mucilaginous astringent, and is a safer and more effective remedy 
than either kino or catechu. Dose. — Adult, 1 fluid drachm ; generally in 
combination -with Conf. Arom. 

Syeupus Eo strati.— (P repared from the Inspissated Juice of the Eed Gum-tree 
of Victoria). — A delicate mucilaginous astringent lu combination with tonic 
properties. Employed with benefit in aU affections of the mucous mem- 
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Depaetment oe Patents, Team Masks, and Copteights, uuder tlie control of 
the Hon. Gr. B. Kerferd, M.P., Attorney-General ; Johnson Hicks, Clerk of 
Patents, Queen Street, Melbourne. — Complete Indices of aU Patents 
granted in Victoria. , 

Depaetment of Post Office and Telegeaphs ; Hon Graham Berry, M.P., Post- 
master-General. — Report upon the Affairs of the Post Office and Telegraph 
Department, 1882. • t, 

Laweence and OT’aeeele, 23 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne. — The Australian 
Brewers’ Journal ; Mineral Water, Wine and Spirit Traders’ Review. 
McIvoe, R. W. E., F.I.O., P.R.S.E., F.C.S., Flinders Lane East, Melbourne. — 
Bound copies of the Australian Farmers’ Journal. 

Moonen Leo, 21 and 23, Collins Street, East, Melbourne. — Musical instruction 
books. 

Public Libeaey, Museums, and National Galleet of Victoeia ; President, 
Hon. Sir George Verdun, K.C.M G , C.B., F.R.S. ; Librarian, T F. Bride, 
L.L.D. — Catalogue of the Public Library of Victoria. 2 vols., 8vo., 1880. 

Shillinglaw, J ohn J ., F.R.G.S., Secretary, CentralBoard of Health, Melbourne. — 
Early Historical Records of Port Phillip — ^The First Annals of the Colony 
of Victoria. Edited for the Government by J. J. Shillinglaw, F.R.G.S., 

1 voL, folio. 


Class VIII. — Maps, Charts, and Geographical Apparatus. 

Depaetment of Lands ; The Hon A. L. Tucker, M P., Commissioner ; 
A. Morrah, Secretary. — Maps — Photo-lithographed, prepared and issued by 
the Department of Lands and Survey : — Australia, Victoria, Melbourne. 
Department of Mines and Watee-supplt ; Hon. J. F. Levien, M.P., Minister , 
Major T. Conchman, Secretary.— Geological maps and plates. 

Depaetment of Railways ; Hon. D. Gillies, M.P., Commissioner j P. P. Laber- 
touche. Secretary. — 

Maps of the railways of Victoria. 

Raised modelled map of Victoria, shewing mountains, rivers, plains, and 
railways of Victoria. 

Department of Trade and Customs ; Hon. G. D. Langridge, M. P., Commis- 
sioner ; A. W. Musgrove, Secretary : Charts. 

Elleey, R. L. j., Government Astronomer, Observatory, Melbourne: Map show- 
ing distribution of rainfall over Southern Australia in 1882. 

McColl, Hugh, M.L.A., St. Kilda, Melbourne : 

Bird’s eye view of Victoria, showing proposed route of the Grand Victorian 
North-Western Irrigating, Traffic, and Motive Power Canal, projected by 
B. H. Dods, C.E. 

Plans showings mode of construction, exhibited by Hugh McColl, M.L.A., 
for Maudurang. 

Whitehead, E., and Co., Collins Street East, M^^feourne ; Travellers’ map of 
Victoria. 


Class XII. — Printing and Book-binding. 

CuETis, James, 39 Armstrong Street, Ballarat : Specimen hook of general letter- 
press printing. 

Department of Government Peintee, under the control of the Hon. James 
Service, Printer and Treasurer of Victoria; John Ferres, Government 
Printer : Sj^cimens of letter-press printing. 

Department of Post Office and Telegeaphs ; Hon. Graham Berry, M.P., 
Postmaster-General: Specimens of postage, duty, fee,- and freight stamps, 
post cards, and embossed envelopes manufactured m this office. 

Newlands, W. H., Castlemaine : Specimens of printing, &c. • 
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Noonb John, Crown Land Office, Melbourne : Photo-litbograpbic copies of plans 
on full and reduced scales, produced by the process used m tbe Crown 
Lands Office. 

[Tbe plans exhibited by Mr. Noone are produced by tbe pliotograpbic process 
invented by Mr. J. W. Osborne while in the Crown Lands Office, Melbourne. 
It is applicable to all line drawings, prints, euOTavings, manuscript, &c. An 
outline of this process may be given in a few words. The plan or other docu- 
ment is affixed to a hoard and a photographic negative taken of it in the usual 
way. An impression is taken from tbis in the sun on to a sheet of paper prepared 
with a coating of gelatine, bichromate of potash, and albumen. When suffici- 
ently printed it is coated with a thm film of lithographic printing ink, and then 
laid down on a pan of boiling water for a few minutes until the unaltered gelatine 
softens and swells. The photograph is next placed on a hoard, and the gelatine 
washed off with cold water and a sponge. When the print appears complete, 
boiled water is poured over it, and it is hung to dry. The printer now transfers 
it to stone in the usual way, as from this stage its treatment differs in no way 
from that of an ordinary lithographic transfer drawing.] 

Teobdei and Co., 43 Collins Street East, Melbourne: Book containing specimens 
of htbograpby m all its branches. 

Whitehead, E., and Co., 67 Collins Street East, Melbourne -. Specimens of 
heraldic engraving, engraving on copper and steel, die-sinking and emboss- 
ing, ball programmes, menu cards, maps of Victoria, lithographed and 
printed. 

Class XiV. — Music and Musical Instruments. 

Fincham, Geoege, Bridge Eoad, Richmond, Melbourne : 

Photograph of the Grand International Exhibition Organ, built by tbe 
exhibitor for the International Exhibition at Melbourne, 1880-81. 
Specimen sheets of spotted metal for organ pipes cast in the Exhibitor’s 
Factory, at Eichmond, from Australian metals. 

Nicholson and Co., 45 and 47 Collins Street East, Melbourne. — Songs, dance 
music, pianoforte pieces ; and books published by the exhibitor. 

Class XY. — Scientific Instruments. 

MacGeoege, E. T., Avoncourt, St. James’ Park, Hawthorn*. Drill test, or bore- 
hole indicator for the survey of bores, which have been deviated from 
their intended direction. {See Class 86.) 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Class XVII. — ^Appliances connected with Sanitaiion 
AND Hygiene. 

Blanche, Hbnet Barely (care of Messrs. Lawrence, Cohen and Co.), 6 Little 
Collins Street East, Melbourne. Photograph of plan of a mechanical 
scavenger. Explanation of same. 

Deajee and Sons, 83 Great Bourke Street West, Melbourne .-—Patent earth 
closets. Patent earth commodes. 

Class XVIII. — Drugs and Medicines. 

Austealasian Deodoeizino, Disineecttng, and Feetilizing Company, Limited 
r the Exchange, Melbourne. Hunter's patent vegetable disinfectant. 
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Chairs for public balls or theatres, iron-framed, painted white and gold, uphol- 
steied in crimson velvet. 


Class 24. — Glassware of All Kinds. 

Melbottene Gtlass Bottle Woeks Company, Graham Street, Emerald Hill, 
Melbourne : 

Bottles of green glass, made from beach sand. 


Class 25. — Stone Utensils, Pottery, Earthenware, 

AND Porcelain. 

Bendioo Potteey Company, Limited ; G. D. Guthrie, Manager, Epsom, Sand- 
hurst : 

Majolica. Yases, stoneware. Assortment of articles in Rochingham, cane, and 
whiteware. 

Nolan, Luke, Park Street West, Brunswick, Melbourne : Drain pipes, stone- 
ware. Filter, patent double cylinder. Vases, terra-cotta. Jars, pre- 
serving and pickling. Jars, cane and Rockingham ware. Jugs, figured 
stoneware. Jugs, majolica. Teapots, &c. 


Class 28. — Brushware. ^ 

Zbvenboom, John, and Son, 223 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne: Brooms, 
brushes, &c. 


Class 29. — Basketware. 

Boaed poe Peotection oe Aboeigunes, 69 Temple Court, Melbourne ; Capt. A. 
M. Page, Secretary : Basketware and mats woven from grass made by 
aboriginals. Child’s suit, made by one of the aboriginal women at 
Coranderrk Station. 


Class 30. — Apparatus and Processes for Cooling, Heating, 
, and Lighting. 

Knobel, Gustav Adolph, C.E.. Arcona, near Merton, County Delatite: Pan 
ventilator, compound, silen (improved), effecting at once both plenum 
and vacuum ; adaptable also as an exhauster Ov^^tiated air from mines, 
manufactories, and public buildings ; also as a fan for smelting works, 
forge fires, and winnowing. 


Class 31. — Decorative Work, including Carving and 
Artware. 

Cawkwbll, Heney Atkinson, Australian Tile Works, Malvern .- Mosaic tiles 
for flooring. Encaustic tiles for flooring. ‘ 

Hood, John, 72 Cobden Street, Emerald Hill: Wood enamelling, specimens of. 
Sanowell, Aleeed (care of Mr. G. Whittingham), Caulfield, near ‘Melbourne : 
Art vases, for growing plants. Cones, for growing plants. Rustit table 
for photographs. Rustic table. 
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Class XXXI I. — Carpets, Hangings, Tapestry, Stuffs, 
Matting, Paper Hangings. 

Nettlebeeo, Moeeis, 67 Beaeli Street, Sandridge, and Elizabetli Street, Mel- 
bourne — Eugs and mats, made from tbe shins of various Australian ani- 
mals. 

Penal Establishment, Pentridge; tinder tbe control of tbe Hon’ble Graham 
Berry, M.P., Chief Secretary of Yictoria; J. B. Oastieau, Inspector- 
General; Fancy bordered mat. Lettered coir mat. Open brush mat. 
Plain brush mat. 

Eeeoematoet, Ballarat ; J. Evans, Superintendent : Door mat. 

ScHOEiELD, J., AND Co., Big bill, YaiTa flats : Pur rugs, made from the skins of 
Victorian animals. Fur mats, made from tbe skins of kangaroos, opossums^ 
native bears, &c. Opossum skin rail-way_ rug. Native bear skin buggy 
rug. Native cat skin rug (dyed imitation opossum skin border). Wal- 
laby skin carnage rug. Native bear skin carriage mat (complete speci- 
men). Kangaroo skin mat. Native bear skin hall mat. Wallaby skin 
piano mat. Bed-room mats. Opossum skin mat (complete specimen). 

Whittall, G. M., and Co., Beehive Chambers, Elizabeth Street, Melbourne : 
Hearth rugs. Angora and goat-skin rugs of different colours. Plain mats. 
Fancy mats. Pur goods. 

Square of Brussels carpet, representing a Victorian fern-tree gully. Specially 
designed and manufactured to the order of the exhibitors, by the well- 
known firm tff M. Whittall and Co., of Kidderminster. 


Class XXXIII. — Marble, Alabaster, &c. 

Pentelic Maeble Mining- Company, No Liability, Upper Murray ; H. W. Sin- 
clair, Secretary, Normandy Chambers, Chancery Lane, Melbourne : 
Marble slabs, polished and nnpohshed (Red-fossil, dove, brown, grey and 
other varieties). 

Sleight and Co., Madeline Street, Carlton, Melbourne : Granite and bluestone 
slabs, polished and unpolished. 

United Shiee oe . Metcalfe, Metcalfe ; polished column of granite from the 
H arcourt quarries. 


Class XXXIV. — Ornamental Work in Gold, Silver and 
OTHER Metals. 

Edwaeds and Kaul, Manufacturing Jewellers, Collins Street West, Melbourne : 

Model of the Surf?^.^Workings of a Gold Mine, in the form of a massive 

Inkstand, size 30 in. x 12 m. 

This exhibit shows, amongst other objects, the engine-house elevated tramway 
with trucks complete, poppet-heads, mouth of shaft and quartz-crushing battery 
with ten head of stampers complete. Men are shown at work pushing trucks, 
feeding the battery, sharpening their tools, and otherwise engaged in mining 
operations. The whole forms an admirable and realistic illustration of tbe most 
improved form of mining on a large scale as carried on in Victoria. There are 
also several figures shown in other branches of mining, including men at work 
sinking a shatt, turning a windlass, and gold-washing by means of the old-fashioned 
cradle. Heaps of wasndirt, quartz, and tailings and small dam or reservoir com- 
plete tbe picture. 

Epergne of solid silver, illustrative of Victorian Flora and Fauna. At the 
base are introduced groups of Aboriginals, Kangaroos, Wallabies, 
Emus, &c. ; also specimens of Australian Flora, 
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brane of tbe stomach and bowels, and is a valuable remedy in the treat- 
ment of chronic dysentery and diarrhoea. As a topical astringent in 
relaxation of the uvula and tonsils, either in the form of a gargle, syrup, or 
lozenge, it forms one of the most useful remedies. Soluble m alcohol, cold 
or boiling water. Ineompatibles— the alkalies and the metallic salts. 

Teochisci EucALTTTua Eosteata (or Red Gum Lozenges).— Eor ajl affections of 
the throat is a remedy pf great service. Public speakers and singers will 
find them invaluable. Containing nothing deleterious, they can be taken 
as freely as requisite. 

CiPAEETTEs OE EUCALYPTUS Globulus.— E ccommended for bronchial and asthma- 
tic affections, and also for their disinfecting and antiseptic properties. 

Unp. Eucalypti Vieidis. — Antiseptic emolient; rapidly sets up a. healthy 
action. 

Eucalyptus Disinfectant Pastilles. — During the combustion of these antisep- 
tic Pastilles there is an actual distillation of the antiseptic ozone, which 
passes off into the air of the room in which they are burnt. The fumes are 
of great service in diseases of the respiratory organs, and will also drive 
mosquitoes out of a room. 

Sanitaey Eucalyptus Odoeata Powbee (for Aromatising Booms and public 
Halls in times of Fever or other Epidemics). — It supplies a fresh and 
healthy atmosphere by its evolving ozone, and imparts all the invigorating 
effect of an Australian forest. It will keep the moths from carpets if 
sprinkled on the floor before laying them down. It will be found specially 
useful in places where public documents or bank notes are stored ; also in 
hopitals, offices, cabins of ships, and bedrooms. • 

Eucalyptic Acid (from Eucalyptus Rostrata). — Supposed to bo the principle 
contained in the Eod Gum wood of Victoria that prevents the attack of the 
Teredo Navalis when it m used is the construction of jetties. 

FoLiiE Eucalyptus Globulus. — Illustrating the grandeur and vigour of the giant 
trees of the Blue Gum in their native forests. Habitat, Cape Otway. 
Length of leaf, 16 inches. 

FoLiiE Eucalyptus Amygdalina. — ^Illustrating tho abundance of the oil cells in 
this species. 

Is 

Gum Eucalyptus Obliqua (Australian Kino). • 

Gum Eucalyptus Sideeoxylon (Australian Catechu). 

Gum Eucalyptus Eosteata (Red Gum, Victoria). 

Potash Eucalyptus. — The leaves of the Amygdalina, after being deprived of the 
volatile oil, yieldmg 10 per cent, of Potashes. 


From other indigenous vegetation. 

Otto AoAOija Pycnantha, or wattle blossom perfume^ 

Atheeospeema Moschata Coetex. — Botanical ifS^, A. moschata. Hatural 
order, Atherospermacesc. Habitat, in deep ravines and gullies of Victoria 
and Tasmama. Properties, sedative, diaphoretic; contains an essential 
otto and a tonic hitter, termed atherospermme. 

Ol. Atheospeema Moschata Ess — The physiological effects of this oil, in small 
doses, are diaphoretic and sedative, and it appears to exert a specific 
loweriug influence upon the heart’s action. As a medicine it has been 
introduced into the European hospitals, and employed successfully in eases 
of heart-disease. Administered in 1 or 2-drop doses at intervals of six or 
eight hours. 

Atheeospbemine. — The tonic principle of tho hark. 

Ol. Melaleuca Eeicteolia, or Ti-ti tree of Australia. 

Eesin, Pinus Callitris (Murray Pine). — Obtainable in quantity from under 
the pines growing on ridges in the Mallee country. Drops in tears from 
the boughs. 
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Eesin, Pintjs VEEiitrcosA. — Found in tKe interstices of the bark. 

Eesiw, Xanthoeehcea Austbalis (Grrass-tree of Australia.) — Soluble in spirit, 
of a deep amber colour, obtainable in large quantities. Employed 
for staining wood to imitate cedar and oak. Contains picric and cinnamic 
acids. 

Eesin, Xantj^oeehcea Hastieis. — Another graSs-tree. 

Acacia Moilissima Catechu. — Employed by tanners. 

Acacia Mollissima Babe. — Known as wattle bark. 

Eeiton, Geimwade anh Co. — Wholesale Manufacturing Chemists and Druggists, 
31 and 33 Flinder's Lane West, Melbourne: 

Preparations arranged in glass case : — 

Elruse’s soluble carbonate of mag- 
nesia. 

Kruse’s fluid magnesia. 

Kruse’s insecticide. 

Phosphorised wheat (for destruction 
of rabbits and other yermin). 

Wormald’s carbolic soap. 

Vincent’s Fuller’s earth soap. 

Sulphate of ammonia, commercial and 
pure. 


Liquid ammonia. 

Carbonate of ammonia. 

Vermilion. 

Mercurials. 

Mineral acids, pure and commer- 
cial. 

Bisulphide of carbon. 

Solution of calcis bisulphide. 
Purified benzine. 


Lewis and Whitt^ 28a Flinder’s Lane, Melbourne 
Seidlitz powders. 

Eooke, Tompsitt, & Co.-Wholesale Drug^sts and Manufacturing Chemists. 
3 Flinder’s Street West, Melbourne:— 

Fluid Magnesia, Insectibane. 

Eotae Aeomatic Hoesb and Cattle Spice Company.— Castlemaine ; Geo. Thomas, 
Secretary : 

Horse and cattle spice. 

Sullivan, Joseph, 16 King William Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne:— 

Disinfectant preparations. 

Anti-corrosive soluble glass for the prevention of corrosion in boilers and on 
the bottoms of ships. 


Class XX. — Hospital Appliances. 


Eocke, Thompsitt & Co. — ^Wholsale Manufacturing Chemists and Druggists, 
3 Flinder’ Street West, Melbourne : — 

Snk elastic surgical goods. 


SECTIOX D.— FDEXITJ^p: AND OTHER OBJECTS FOETHEDSE OF 
DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Class 23. — jFurnituue and Upholstery. 

Alcock and Co., 132 Russell Street, Melbourne : Billiard table, manufactured 
of Queensland tnbp wood. Combination cabmet pool money receiver 
and markmg board. Electric markmg arrangements. Revolving cue 
stand and cues. Hall and garden seats made from Victorian timber, as 
supplied to racing and cricket clubs, public gardens, and reserves in 
and around Melbourne. 

Hoewood, William, Albion Foundry, Castlemaine ; Seats and lounges for 
halls, conservatories, gardens, &c. 

McLe^ Beothbes and Eigu, Wholesale Ix’onmongers and Manufacturers, 69 
* Elizabeth Street, Melbourne : 
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Emu Eggs prepared in the form of Inkstands, Vases, Cups, &c., in sterling 
silver and electro-plate, including Arabesque, G-recian, Etruscan, and 
Australian. 

Jewel Caskets, Tobacco Stands, Smokers’ Companions, &c, 

Stoees andMaetin, 29 Little Collms Street East, Melbourne Massive centrepiece 
representing an Australian Fern-tree, the base showing a gully scene 
displaying both the_ Fauna and Flora, an Australian aboriginal Spearing a 
Kangaroo ; a Lubra in alarm at the appearance of a black snake. 

Mounted Emu Egg Tea Set. Inkstands, vases, claret jug, and otJier tro- 
phies. 


Class XXXVI. — Other Household Utensils and Appliances. 

Jeans, Samuel England, High Street, St Kilda, Melbourne . Ho. 3 Eeflector 
Gas Cooking Stove, with boiler and ail utensils complete. 

Eefoematoey, Ballarat ; J. Evans, Suporiutendelit : Potato Net. 


SECTION E.— FABEICS, INCLUDING APPAKEL, TOILET REQUISITES. 

AND OTHER OBJECTS OP PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 

Class XXXIX. — Wool Fabrics. 

Penal Establishment, Pentridge ; under the control of the Hon. Graham 
Berry, M.P., Chief Secretary of Victoria, J. B. Caslieau, Inspector- 
General ; Blankets and others 

Victorian Woollen AND Cloth Manufactueing Company, Limited, Geelong, 
R S. Nicholls, Secretary, Geelong; Tweed cloths, fancy ; scarlet cloth, blue 
coating ; blue flannel, scarlet flannel, brown coating ; railway uniform cloth ; 
grey coating. 

Class XL VI. — Apparel and Haberdashery. 

Penal Establishment, Pentridge, under the control of the Hon Graham Berry, 
M.P., Chief Secretary of Victoria; J. B. Castieau, Inspector-General 
serge frock, serge trousers, blue cloth trousers, Dickey flannel shirt, 

Refoematoet, Balhirat- J. Evans, Supermtendent . Jacket, trousers, and vest, as 
worn by boys m the Eelormatory. 


Class 47. — Boots, Shoes, ANTf’^LippEEs. 

James and McGan, 42 George Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne. Men’s women’s, and 
children’s boots and shoes, finely finished. 

Penal Establishment, Pentridge; tmdei* the control of the Hon. Graham 
Berry, M.P., Chief Secretary of Victoria ; J. B. Castieau, inspector- 
General : Men’s boots used m penal establishment, men’s hoots used 
‘in the asylums, boy’s boots, used in the Reformatories, women’s boots, 
used in the asylums, men’s elastic-side boots, ladies’ button kid boots* 
ladies’ elastic’-side patent leather boots, ladies’ elastic-side patent lea- 
ther shoes, ladies’ Balmoral boots, men’s hoots used by football clubs, 
men’s boots used by the artillery corps. ’ 

Refoematoet, Ballarat ; J. Evans, Supermtendent . Boots, made by the boys 
detained in the Institution. ' 
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Class 48. — Hats and Caps. 

Lano, ‘William, North Fitzroy, Melbourne : Felt bats, bard, and soft, made 
from wool. Hats in various stages of manufacture. 

Stevhhson, L., and Sons, Warebousemen, Hat and Cap Manufacturers, 14 
Flinders Lane East, Melbourne . Felt bats and helmets, made from 
■Victorian wool and Victorian fur. Hats and helmets, gossamer make; 
bats and helmets, cork ^ed. 


Class 51. — Perfumery. 

PiNcus, Max, Hargreave ; Street, Castlemaine’s Perfumery, antiseptic, having 
Eucalyptus for its base ; perfumery, handkerchief ; toilet powders 
Eoc2E, Tompsitt, and Go., 3 Fhnders Street West, Melbourne : Lavender water, 
florid a water. 


Class 52. — Objects not Specified. 

Nbttlebeeg-, Moeeis, 67 Beach Street, Sandridge, and Elizabeth Street, Mel- 
bourne : Skms of Australian animals tanned in the hair, made np in 
various articles of apparel and of use or ornament. 


SECTION F.-EAW PEODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Class LIII. — ^Minerals and Metallurgic Products. 

Deeaetment OE Mines and Watee-supply ; Hon’bleU. F. Levien, Minister; 
^ glTd founTh" Vmtork ' Collection oifao similes of large nuggets 

iNDirsTEiAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL Museiim, under the control of the Trustees of 
Fubhc Library, Museums, and National Galleryof Victoria; J 0 
STictona^'^'^’’ Collection of minerals and ores 

Kitchingeam, Edwin_ Lewis, Pyrites Works, Bethanga : Mineral ores 
of various descriptions. Coloured clays. Eaolin clays. The new S 
^ethanga^res pobsb, in tms and boxes, manufactured from the 

Leli, N^haniel, 147 , Colons Street East, Melbourne : Coal, from Cape Pafcter- 

. [Some years ago 2,000 tons of coal were raised from this ground, and fetched 
a high price in the market. The Government of Victoria has a a ^ 

for 10,000 tons of coal off the ground from which the exhibit has b^n taken 1 
Royal Commission eoe Victoeia at the Calcutta Inteen ational Exhibition, 

ETerrtt,ofttaMinmg 

51,844,235 ounces, equal to 3,002 cubic feet. The dimensions of the arch wr J a'.’ 

.“rclTy, wSIt 6 

ae of aid 
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wMch were inscribed tbe names of tte four principal gold-fields, viz., Ballara, 
Sandhurst, Castlemaine, and Stawell. 

School op Mines, Ballarat; T. M. Krause, Curator; Collection of minerals and 
ores of Victoria. 

Class LIV. — Indigenous Timber and other Forest Products. 

Botanic Gaedens, Melbourne ; W. E,. Guilfoyle, f.l.s., Director : Collections of 
ferns. 

Calhoun, Andeew, Portarlington : 

Acacia Pycnantha (golden wattle) seed. 

Acacia Pycnantha gum. 

Depaetment oe A&eiculture ; The Hon’ble J. F. Levien, m.p , Minister ; 
D. E. Martin, Secretary : Seeds and eorpological specimens of Australian 
timber trees. 

Industrial and Technolootnal Museum oe Victoeia; under the control of 
the Trustees of the Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery of Vic- 
toria ; J. Cosmo Mewbery, c.M.o., B.s.c., Superintendent : Collection of 
specimens of woods, from the trees and shrubs of Victoria, adapted for 
economic purposes. Prepared for exhibition by F. W. Barnard. 

ACACIA. 

{Natural Order-^Leguminosoe. Sub. -Order — M'?:nosece.) 

The Acacia in Australia is more numerous in species than any other genus 
of Phanerogamous (or flowering) plants. It includes the so-called wattle-trees, 
a name which has been more commonly applied to those species so celebrated for 
the astringency of their bark, used tor tanning, and for their gum (gum-acacia), 
identical with gum-arabic. 

Acacia deourrens (Willd.) Common wattle. (No. 4.) 

This, including its variety A. mollissima, is known also undef the names of 
green wattle, black wattle, and feathery wattle, but must not be confounded 
practically with the silver wattle noted next in order, though but .^doubtf ully a 
distinct species. Frequent throughout the colony, except the desert tract ; par- 
ticularly along river banks, in valleys, ascendmg to sub-Alpine elevations, form- 
ing often underwood in Eucalyptus forests. A small or middle-sized tree ; in the 
fern-tree gullies forming a tree 160 feet. 

Acacia dealhata (Link.) Silver wattle. (No. 6.) 

Common on river banks and in valleys, flowering usually earlier than A 
deourrens var. mollissima. The timber and other products of the tree are very 
similar to those of the last-named species, though %e percentage of tanning is 
considerably lower. 

Acacia homalophylla (A. Cuun.) Myall. (No. 8.) 

Is found in the Mallee scrub. A small tree, being one of the species yield- 
ing the violet-scented myall wood. It possesses a dark and beautiful duramen. 
From its generally small size the use of its timber is mostly confined to the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes, whip handles, and small articles in turnery. This 
species yields a gum, which is copiously available during the summer season. 

Acacia implexa (Benth). (No. 9.) 

Scattered over ridges of the lower Silurian formation, from Port Phillip to 
the Pyrenees and Upper Murray, but nowhere common. A middle-sized tree : 
wood useful for cabinet work. 
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Acacia leprosa (Sieb.) ’ (A reclinata.) Natiye Hickory. (No. 11.) 

Dandenong ranges and elsewhere in moist forest Talleys tbrongb the southern 
and eastern jiarts of the colony. TJsnally a rather small tree with a slender stem, 
yielding excellent wood for furniture. 

Acacia linearis (Sims). (No. 12.) 

Frequent in moist forest valleys through the southern and. eastern parts of 
the colony. Usually a rather small tree ; wood available for minor furniture. 

Acacia melanoxylon (E. Br.) Blackwood. Lightwood. (No. 15.) 

Frequent on rich river flats, thence extending abundantly into the valleys. 
(F. Mnefler.) A middle-sized to a large tree, yielding magnificent wood for every 
description of cabinet work, as it has a beautifuUv marked and richly-coloured 
grain which takes a polish freely, and gives an effect not to be surpassed by wal- 
nut, to which it has many points of similarity. It is very olose-grained and 
heavy, and is useful for all purposes where strength and flexibdity are required. 
It is largely used by coach-builders in every department of the trade, for cooper- 
age, in the construction of railway carriages and trucks, and in the better class 
of agricultural implements. It is also used for gun stocks and a variety of tur: 
nery work. 

Acacia penninervis (Sieb.) (No, 18.) 

Scattered through the eastern half of the colony, over ridges and ranges, 
gregarious on some^f the sub-alpiue declivities and plateaux. A usually small 
tree. 

Acacia pycnantha (Benth.) Golden wattle. (No. 20.) 

Frequent throughout the greater part of the colony, in open forest country 
or scrub. This is one of the species yielding tanners’ bark and wattle gum. 

Acacia retinodes (Sehlecht). (No. 21.) 

On grassy ridges and open valleys throughout the greater part of the colony. 
A moderate-sized ever-flowering tree. 

Acacia saUcina (Lmdl.) (No, 24 ) 

Common in the north-west desert. A small or occasionally middle-sized tree. 
Wood— hard, heavy, and durable, and of a fine dark shade ; highly adapted for 
ornamental furniture. 


Acacia supporosa (F. M.) Native Hickory. (No. 29.) 

Eestricted to the east part of Gippsland. This I consider-- a valuable wood 
for many purposes. It is exceedingly tough and elastic, would make good gig 
shafts, Handles for tools, gun stocks, &c. Tall, straight spars fit for masts can 
be obtained, from 50 to lOjJ feet long, and 18 inches diameter. 


Angophora intermedia (D, C.) Spurious Apple-tree. 
(No. 34) 


Nat. ord. — Myrtacera, 


Eestricted to the eastern part of Gippsland. A middle-sized, rarely a large 
tree. Timber very valuable in quality ; when free from gum-veins it is much 
used for naves of wheels, and cut into boards for various purposes. 


Aster argopbyllus (Lab.) The musk-tree. Nat. ord.— Compositae (Eurvhia 
argophylla.) (No. 35.) ' 

Confined to moist umbrageous forest gullies, but there abundant Never 
exceeds 60 feet in height, and IS genera.lly smaller. It has a pleasant fragrance, 
IS of a beautiful mottled colour, and well adapted for turnery, for veneermA fanev 
articles of furniture, pianofortes, Ac. ^ 
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Aster glandulosus. ITat. ord.— Composite. ('N'o. 35A.) 

"Widely distriLuted throngh. tho colony ; never of large size, often slsrnliby*, 
Tliis and many other kinds of wood of small size are catalogued merely to make 
the collection complete. 

Atherospermum moschatnm (Lah.) Tictorian Sassafras-tredl ISTat. ord.— 
Monimiaceae. (No. 37.) 

In deep, wet forest ravines. A middle-sized tree, affording -a timber which 
is nseful to the cabinet-maker. It has a dark duramen, and frequently exhibits a 
pleasant figure, and has also the quality of taking a beautiful polish, 

Avicennia officials (L.) Native Mangrove. Nat, ord. — ^Yerbenaceae. (No.*S8.) 

Extending along the sea-coast in salt-water estuaries. A low, branching tree, 
yielding a timber valued for stonemasons’ mallets and some other utensils. 

Banksia marginata (Cav.) (B. Australis, R. Br.) The common honey-suckle tree, 
Nat. ord.— Proteacese. (No. 39.) 

In less fertile localities all over the_ colonial territory, ascending to sub-alpine 
elevations. A small tree. Yielding a light timber of a beautiful grain, which is 
used for stems and short knees of boats, and generally for cabinet furniture and 
various ornamental purposes. 

Banksia integrifolia (L. Fil.) The coast honeysuckle tree. JN’at ord.--Proteacea9, 
(No. 40.) ^ 

To be found ouly on the coast, eastward from Port Phillip. A middle-sized 
tree. Yielding a timber possessing qualities and uses similar to those of Banksia 
marginata, but of much larger dimensions. 

Banksia serrata (L. Fil) The heath honey-suckle tree. Nat. ord. — Proteacem. 
(No. 41.) 

On the sandy heaths of Grippsland rather frequent. A small or occasionally 
middle-sized tree, having always a remarkably crooked stem ; wood possessing 
qualities similar to those of B. marginata. 

Bursaria spinosa (Cav.) Prickly box-tree. Nat. ord. — PittosporeJ. (No. 44.) 

Common in the lowlands as well as in the mountain districts. A tree of small 
size ; stem rarely exceeding a foot in diameter ; wood very hard and fine-grained, 
adapted for turnery, carpenters’ rules, and many other implements. {Jurors'' 
rejport.) ^ 

Callitris cupressiformis (Vent.) The mountain cypress pine, (Frenela rhom- 
boidea, Bndl.) Nat. ord. — Coniferss. (No. 49.) 

On rocky, densely- timbered ranges — -thus on ,thx«» Grampians and the Genoa 
Ranges. A middle-sized tree, known also as the Oyster Bay pme. 

CalKtris verrucosa (R. Br.) The desert sandarac pine or cypress. (Frenela ro- 
busta, A. Cunn.) Nat. ord. — Coniferm. (No. 51.) 

More or less copiously dispersed through the mallee scrub, in some dii'ections 
abundant. The timber oi this tree, from its peculiar odour, is sometimes called 
camphor wood, and is said to be obnoxious to the attacks of insects. The dark 
beauty of the wood renders it useful for many small articles of cabinet furniture. 
Valuable for cabinet purposes, and very durable for telegraph posts. 

Casuarina quadrivalvis (Lab.) The drooping she-oak. (C. stricta. Ait. not Miq ) 
Nat. ord. — Casuarinse. (No, 67.) 

Frequent in grassy plains and hills and along the sandy coast. A quick grow- 
ing, middle-sized tree, with branchlets usually if not always pendulous. The she-^ 
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oaks are weU adapted on account of the singular beauty of the^ grain for various 
purposes in furniture manufacture. It is also used in the making of river boats. 
This wood is also excellent for turnery and for other ornamental work, bne-oak 
is also frequently used as firewood for domestic purposes. It does not flame, but 
burns down to an incandescent glowing mass, which makes a peculiarly pleasant 
fuel for the hous^i. Timber used for shingles and staves. 

Casuarina suberosa (Ott. and Dietr.) The straight she-oak. (0. leptoclada, Miq. 
Nat ord.— Casuarinse. (No. 68.) 

On grassy ridges of the lower as well as higher regions ; not rare. A moder- 
ate-sized tree. Timber and foliage possessing qualities similar to those of C. 
quadr^valvis, 

Coprosma microphylla (A. Gunn.) Nat. ord. — Eubiacese. (No. 64.) 

In forest swamps and on periodically inundated river banks, not rare through- 
out the southern and eastern distriets. A small-sized tree or a bush only. 

Dnmys aromatica (F. M.) (Tasmannia aromatica, E. Br.) Native pepper-tree. 
Nat. ord. — Magnoliacese. (No. 69.) 

Humid forest ranges from the Cape Otway Eanges and Oippslancl to the Aus- 
tralian Alps, ascending to at least 6,000 feet. A bushy shrub or small tree. 


EtrcAiTPTTJS OE Gum-tbee. 


f) {Natural order. — Myrtaceoe.) 

Eucalyptus albens (Miq.) White box or grey box-tree. (Sect. Ehytiphloisa. 
(No. 76.) 

Occurs on open ridges in the ovens, broken river, and some other spots. 
A tree attaining 60 to 80 feet, with a dull-green persistent bark. 

Eucalyptus amygdalina (Lab). _ Almond leaved Eucalypt. One of the Pepper- 
mint trees ^ in some districts occasionally known as stringy bark-tree, and 
the Messmate of other districts of Victoria. (No. 77.) 

In. forest country of the southern and eastern parts of the colony, always 
interspersed with other trees. A tree of colossal size in deep ravines, and a 
middle-sized tree in more open places. This tree may be the tallest on the 
globe, perhaps only rivalled by the WelUngtonia gigantea (Sequoia WellingtoniaJ 
of California. If has been measured repeatedly 420 feet, and towards the sources 
of the Yarra it is said to attain a still greater height. The wood is fissile, weU 
adapted for shingles, rails, for house-bmlding, for the keelson and planking of 
ships and other purposes. It is a hard close-grained timber." The mner bark 
is adapted for the preparation of all kinds o*^ coarser paper. This species contains 
more oil in its foliage than any of its congeners. 1,000 fib. of fresh gathered 
leaves with their small braiachiets yield 500 ounces of oil by distillation. It is 
rubefacient, disinfectpt, and employed externally in rheumatic affections, and in 
the manufactures chiefly for perfumery, soaps, &o. Eino from this species is 
largely available. (Mueller, Bosisto.) 

Eucalyptus botryoides (Sm.). The Blue Gum of New South Wales. (Sect 
Ehytiphloise.) (No. 79.) 


East Gippslaud, flourishing on river banks. A tall, handsome tree, remark- 
able for its dark-green foliage. The stems which have a rough, -furrowed 
persistent bark, attain a height of 80 feet without a branch, and a diameter ol 
8 feet. The timber, usually sound to the centre, is adapted for bridge piles 
waggons, boat-building, &c. No decay was observed in posts which were in use 
f^rteen years. (MuUer ) The Blue Gum of the coast district of New South 
Score ) considered to be one of the finest timbers for ship-buEding. 
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Eucalyptus coriacea (A. Cunn.) One of the White Grum- trees. Mountain White 
Grum-tree. (Sect. Leiophloise.) (No. 81.) 

Mountain or marshy forests, ascending in the Alps 4,000 to 5,000 feet, where 
it forms rather extensive woods. A tree attaining sometimes a considerable 
height ; exterior bark deciduous, the inner smooth and whitish. „ 

Eucalyptus corymbosa (Sm.) The blood-wood Euealypt. (Sect. Ehytipbloise.) 
(No. 82.) 

In Victoria this species is confirmed to the eastern part of Goppsland. A 
small or middle-sized tree, but sometimes attaining a great height, with a 
persistent furrowed bark. Less known to timber merchants than its apparent 
quality would seem to merit. It exhibits a clear grain of a red colour, and is 
well adapted for many useful purposes in the mechanical arts. 

Eucalyptus fissiUs (E. M.) Messmate. (No. 86.) 

A large tree, occurring in less fertile mountain districts ; in some places 
abundant. It has many of the properties of stringy bark and White Gum ; wood 
hard, straight-grained, splits readily into posts, rails, palings, and shingles for 
fencing and building purposes. Wheelwrights use it for shafts, ploughbeams, 
the framing of drays, &c. 

Eucalyptus globulus (Lab.) The Victorian and Tasmanian Blue Gum. (Sect. 
Leiophloias.) (No. 86.) 

Is confined to forest valleys except near the coast. It extends often in masses 
from the vicinity of Cape Otway through moist ranges to Western Port, various 
parts of Gippsland, Mount Buller, and the Buffalo Banges, but scarcely passing 
into New South Wales. It grows to nearly the same colossal size, in deep 
declivities, as E. amygdalina, E. Stuartiana, and E. ohliqua. Bark somewhat 
fibrous, deciduous, leaving the inner bark on the trunk smooth. A hard light- 
coloured timber of great strength and tenacity, as well as durability ; extensively 
used for beams, joists, &o., in buildings, and for railway sleepers, piers, and 
bridges. It is also well adapted for ship-building. From the great length of the 
trunks it is especially suitable for outside planking, and the large number of 
uniform size procurable renders it useful for piles, where the required length 
would make the use of Red Gum impracticable. It has been used for masts of 
vessels, but owing to its great weight, it is not so suitable .as somg other kinds of 
timber for the latter purpose. It "is also used for cab-shafts. A test of strengih 
has been made between some Blue Gum, English Oak, and Indian Teak. The 
Blue Gum carried 14 lb. weight more than the Oak, and 17 fb. 4 oz. more than 
the Teak per square inch. (P. Mueller, in Select Flants for Industrial Culture 
in Victoria ) The specific gravity of the timber has been found 0’698 to 0'889. 
The kino of the tree is largely available. Paper made from the bark answers for 
packing and perhaps for printing. Samples of wood spirit, acetic acid, tar, 
charcoal, &c,, prepared at the Pbytochemical Laboratory of the Botanical 
Gardens, under the directorship of Baron von Muftlle?, are in this Museum. The 
essential oil and other extracts from, and preparations of, the foliage of Eucalyp- 
tus globulus are already of world-wide repute, mainly through Jos. Bosisto, Esq., 
J.P., M.L.A. A ton of dry wood yimds about lb. pearlash and 2f ft), of 
pure potash. Weight of a cubic foot of dried wood from 43| to 45| lb. 

Eucalyptus goniocalyx (F. M.). The Spotted Gum-tree. One of the White 
Gum-trees, and in New South Wales one of the Flooded Gum-trees and one 
of the Blue Gum-trees. (Sect. Leiphloise.) (No. 87.) 

Confined to the more fertile ranges occurring on the Barwon, on the ovens, 
at Sealers’ Cove, and a few other places ; also from the Buffalo Ranges to the 
Mitchell River in Gippsland ; and in the district of the Upper Yarra. Generally 
near rivers or creeks, but it frequently occurs as a forest tree. A moderate-sized 
or a gigantic tree, bark nsuaUy deciduous, but sometimes persistent. Timber 
bard, straight-grained, employed for joists, beams, rafters, and heavy framing,^ 
as also by the cooper for staves. 
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Eucalpytus G-unnii (J. Hoot ). The Cider Grum-tree, Mountain White G-um. 
(Sect. Leiophloise.) (No. 89.) 

Sub-Alpine regions. A small, often scrubby, tree, but attaining sometimes 30 
Feet, rrith smooth bark. The sap can by fermentation be converted into a 
beverage. « 

Eucalyptus incrassata (A. Cunn.) (No. 90.) 

One of the principal bushes or small trees constituting the MaUee scrub on 
the Murray Eiver and its tributaries. 

Eucalyptus inophloia (E. M.) One of the Mountain Ash-trees. (Sect. Pachy- 
phloiee.) (No. 91) 

In many of our forest ranges. The Mountain Ash has been so called from a 
fancied resemblance to the British timber of that name. It is exceedingly flexible, 
and has been employed by the coach-makers for shafts for light vehicles, for 
which it is well adapted. This timber is said to be in great favour in the Beech- 
worth ^strict for almost every purpose. It is also used largely for palings, 
fencing, &c. 

Eucalyptus leucoxylon (E. M.) The Ironbark-tree, sometimes Eed Elowering 
ojr Black Ironbark-tree. (E. sideroxylon, A. Cunn.) (Sect. Sehixophloias.) 
(No. 93.) 

On many of our ess fertile ridges, usually indicating an auriferous country, 
gregarious. This is considered the strongest wood in our colony. It is much 
recommended for railway sleepers, and extensively used for underground mining 
work. It IS very extensively employed for the handles of axes and other imple- 
ments by Victorian manufacturers. A middle or large-sized tree, with a persist- 
ent, rough, iron-grey hark. Dark-grey and spongy on the trunk, soft and white 
on the branches. One of the hardest and heaviest of our native woods, and has a 
peculiarly thick and rugged bark, with deep longitudinal fissures, which is 
strikingly characteristic. It possesses great strength and tenacity, aad has a 
close and straight grain, on which ac<. it it is highly useful to the coachmaker 
and wheelwright for the poles and sht t of carriages and the spokes of wheels. 
Its greasy natmre also renders this wooc iery serviceable to the millwright for the 
cogs of heavy wheels. It is also valui^e for many purposes in ship -building,* 
and constitutes one of the most imperishable of our timbers. 

Eucalyptus longifolia (Link and Otto). (E. Woollsii.) The Woolybutfcree. In 
some districts of New South Wales it is also called Peppermint and 
■ Bastard Box-tree. (Sect. Hemiphloias.) (No. 94.) „ 

Occurs in the E. portion of Gippsland. A tall stately tree. Eough, fibrous, 
persistent, or partially deciduous bark. Somewhat smooth, or fibrous and 
wrinkled, according to the sizq. of the tree. Like Ironhark, this timber is much 
used for wheel-spokes. It bears a high character for durability, when u^ged for 
fencing purposes. Eor posts it is said to stand undecayed in the ground for 
twenty years. The wood is esteemed an excellent fuel. 

Eucalyptus macrorrhyncha (E. M). One of the stringy barks ; also one- of the 
Iroubarks. (Sect. Pachyphloise.) (No. 95 ) 

Occurs on the Macalister and Ovens Eivers aad some other localities. A tall 
tree, with dark dull grey, furrowed and fibrous bark. Alhed to the common 
stringy bark of the colony in quaLty of timber. 

Eucalyptus melliodora (A. Ounn ) Yellow Box, Box, and sometimes Pepper- 
mint-tree. (Sect. Hemiphloise.) (No. 96.) 

Especially in the S.E. and E. ranges of the colony on low open ridges, 
^particularly of the miocene formation. A moderate- sized tree of irregular growth, 
with ^ smooth bark, of a pale lead colour. A valuable timber of a light colour 
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and p^easy nature, remarkable for tbe hardness and closeness of its grain, its 
great strength and tenacity, and its durability both in the water and when placed 
in the ground. It is largely used by coachmakers and wheelwrights for the 
naves of wheels and for heavy framing, and by_ millwrights for the cogs of their 
wheels. In ship-building it has numerous and important applications, and fornis 
one of the best materials for tree nails, and for working into large screws in this 
and other mechanical arts. 

Eucalyptus obliqua (L’Her.). Stringy bark -tree. (Sect. Pachyphloise.) (No. 97). 

This species constitutes on the more barren ranges in nearly aU parts of qur 
territory the prevalent timber. A large, often a gigantic tree, the largest ranging 
from 300 to 400 feet. (F. Mueller) Bark very thick, rugged, and fibrous. 
A hard straight- grained timber ; although of an inferior class it is used for a 
great variety of building purposes, notwithstanding its well-known liability to 
warp or twist and its suscpptibdity to dry rot. It splits with facility, forming 
posts, rail, and palings for fencing ; also shingles for roofing. {Jurors Report). 
Supplies a good deal of second-class sawn timber in the market. {Jurors 
Report.) Specific gravity of wood 0-809 to 0-990. The paper prepared from 
the bark of this tree is not merely suited for packing, but also for pruning and 
even writing. It may also be employed for mill and pasteboards. The pulp 
bleaches readily. The bark is used for thatching in the Australian bush. 
Samples of wood spirit, acetic acid, tar, and charcoal, prepared at the P^oche- 
mical Laboratory, under the direction of Baron von Mueller, are in the Museum. 
Weight of a cubic foot of dry wood from 50 to 60^ &. ^ 

Eucalyptus polyanthemos (Schauer). Red and grey box-tree and Poplar-leaved 
Q-um-tree. (Sect. Rhytiphloiae.) (No. 102.) 


On the Ovens, Broken River, and some other spots on open ridges. A tree 
sometimes small, sometimes attainmg 40 to 60 feet, with an ash-grey, persistent, 
rough, and furrowed bark. Timber used by wheelwrights for naves, felloes 
and spokdfe. 


Eucalyptus rostrata (Sehlecht) The Red Gum-tree. One of the so-called 
Flooded gums of New South Wales. (Sect. Leiohphloise.)^ (No. 104.) 


Along river fiats and open valleys almost everywhere. (P. Mueller.) A 
tall tree, bark greyish-white, smooth, and separating in thin layers, rarely 
persistent and rough. A very hard, compact wood, possessing handsome, curled, 
but rather short grain ; it is of a brown-red colour, and suitable for veneering 
purposes for furniture, &c. It is largely used for posts for fencing purposes. 
It is less subject to decay than most of the other timbers. When properly 
selected and seasoned, it is weU adapted for many purposes in ship building- 
such as heavy framing beams and knees. It is also used in the construction of 
^culverts, bridges, wharves, and by wheelwrights for the felloes of heavy wheels, 
and is much approved of for railway sleepers and engine buffers. It is almost 
entirely free from the tendency to lonmtudinal shrinkage, which is the invariable 
characteristic of the other species of the Eucalyptus, and is almost indestructible 
in damp ground or in water, cither fresh or salt. Its defects are its short grain, 
which makes it untrustworthy for horizontal bearing timber in any but very short 
lengths ; and it cannot easily be procured in long lengths and of a moderately 
small diameter-— a point of some importance in piles where it is desirable to 
have the whole section of the tree with its waning mtact. StiU, within a reason- 
able limit of length, it makes the best of all piles for engineermg works, in 
consequence of the resistance it offers to the attacks of the Teredo navalis, and 
it cannot be surpassed for any purposes, either in engineering or building, where 
a resistance to sheer downward pressure is desired. It makes unequalled, plank- 
inu for bridges or wharves, and forms the very best of railway sleepers. Specific 
gravity of this wood has been stated at 0-868 and C-923. Samples of essential oil,^ 
wood spu-it, acetic acid, tar, and charcoal, obtained from this tree, are in the 
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Museum. Paper prepared from tlie bark of this species proves much coarser 
than that of Eucalyptus ollique ; the pulp may be either used in admixture 
r with that for packing paper and pasteboard, or in the composition, or perhaps 
as the sole ingredient for blotting and filtering papers. 

Eucalyptus Stuartiana (F. M.) Apple-tree, White Gum-tree. (Sect. Hemiphloia.) 
(No. 100). 

Occupies many of the moister tracts in the plains, and some of the open 
ranges ascending the wooden moist mountains of the Australian Alps, extending to 
the western frontier. A tree sometimes of enormous size. Bark of the branches 
smooth and deciduous, that of the trunk rough and rigid and somewhat stringy, 
fihe timber of tins species is both durable and tough. 

Eucalyptus dumosa (Turez.) Mallee Gum-tree. (Sect. Leiophloiae ) (No. 108.) 

Wimmera and desert of the Murray Eiver and Avoca. A tall shrub with 
smooth or ash-grey bark coming off in coriaceous plates. Yields from the foliage 
a comparatively large quantity of oil by distillation. 

Eucalyptus viminalis (Lab.) The Mana Gum-tree, Drooping Gum; sometimes 
Box-tree. (Sect. Leiophloim.) (No. 1C9.) 

A middle-sized tree, scattered extensively over rather open grassy ridges 
and plains, imparting a park-like appearance to the landscape. 

Eugenia Smithii (Poir.) (Acmene floribunda, D.C.) Myrtle-tree. Nat. ord.— 
Myrtacese. (No. 111.) 

Not rare from Sealers’ Cove to the E. boundary of the colony, along rivers 
and glens. A splendid tree, with remarkably dark and shady foliage, attaining 
a height of 120 feet. 

Eupomatia laurina (E. Br.). Nat. ord. — Anonacese. (No. 112.) 

Occurring only in the most eastern part of Gippsland, where the tree attains 
the height of 40 feet. (R Mueller.) 

Exocar^s cu^ressiformis (Lab.) Native Cherry-tree. Nat. ord.— -Santalace®. 

Widely distributed over the more fertile open ridges and through both 
barren and fe^e forest ranges. A small or middle-sized tree. Wood suitable, 
from the closeness of its structure, to the purposes of the cabinet-maker and 
wood-turner. {Jurors Beport.) A soft, fine-grained timber, and is the best 
wood I know for carving. (Lockhart Morton, in Official Becord). It is used 
for tool-handles, spokes, gun-stocks, &c. (W Archer, in Tasmanian Beport, 1862 ) 
Specific gravity of wood (Viet, specimen), 0'766 and 0-846. Weight of a cubic 
foot dry wood, from 47 to 53 lb. • 

Fagus Ounninghami (Hook.) The Evergreen Beech, sometimes called Native 
Myrtle -tree, Nat. ord. — Cupuhferss. (No. 116). 

In the most secluded /ecesses of the mountains, from Dandenong to Mount 
Baw-Baw, on the various remote sources of the La Trobe Eiver, at Wilson’s 
Promontory, and in the Cape Otway Eanges. A magmficent tree, attaining a 
height of 200 feet. On the Mount Baw-Baw Eanges this beech mamly con- 
stitutes the forest for many miles, 

Eakea leucopetra (E. Br.). The Water-tree (H. stricta). Nat. ord. — Proteacete. 
(No. 128) 

In the desert regions. Specific gravity of wood, 0-818 ; weight of a cubic 
foot about 61 ffi. 

Hedycarya Cuuninghami (Tul) (H. pseudo-morus.) Native Mulberry. Nat. 
ord. — Moninuacera. (No. 130). 

_ Following the rivulets of our humid southern ranges, A small or middle- 
sized tree with comparatively soft wood of a beautiful shade, quite available for 
^cabinet work. 
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Helichrysum ferrugineum (F. M.) (Ozottamnus einereus, D,C.) Nat. ord.*— 
Composotte. (No. 131A.) 

Frequent in most parts of tke colony. Shrubby only. 

JEunzea peduncularis (F. M.) Nat. ord. — Myrtacese. (K. deptospermoidc.-. 
(No. 136.) 

Snowy River and Macalister River, mountains near Brighton. A tall 
shrub or sometimes a small tree. 

Leptospermum Isevigatum (F. M.) The Coast Tea-tree. Nat. ord— Myrtacese. 
(Fabricia laevigata, Gsertn.) (No. 138.) 

Everywhere on the sandy coast. Never a large tree. Most important for 
fixing coast sands. 

Eeptospermum lanigerum (Sm.) Nat. ord.— Myrtacese. (No. 139.) 

Gippsland and mountainous districts generally, in moist localities, parti- 
cularly along rivers and around swamps. 

Lomatia Fraserii (E. Br.) Nat. ord. — Proteacese. (No. 143.) 

In the deep ravines of our southern and eastern ranges in forest _ valleys, 
especially among Fern-trees, not very common, but ascending to high cold 
elevations along the rivulets. A good-sized tree, the wood tough and durable ; 
serviceable for furniture. ^ 

Lomatta longifolia (R. Br.) (No. 144.) 

In irrigated forest valleys, particularly of the uplands, A light wood and 
very hard, with a beautiful small gram ; works well. 

Melaleuca ericifolia (Sm.) The swamp tea-tree. No. 147. 

The so-called tea-tree, though never used for preparing any beverage. It 
fills most of our brackish as well as fresh-water swamps, and lines also 
innumerable watercourses. It is never a large tree, though it may be seen 
occasionally 60 to 60 feet high. , 

Melaleuca parviflora (Lindl.) Nat. ord.—Myrtaceffi. (M. c«rvifolia, Sohl. ; 
M. Preissiana, Schau.) (No, 148.) 

Observed not only along the coast tracts, particularly on sand, but also in 
the sub-saline desert parts of Victoria. A small or middle-sized tree. One 
hundred pounds of the leaves and branchlets of this species yielded about _6 oz. 
of an essential*oil, ' resembling rhat .of cajuput very closely. The material is 
largely obtainable in the Murray desert, and also "on the coast, 

Melaleuca squarrosa (Sm.) Nat. ord. — Myrtacew. (No. 149.) 

Moist heaths and marshes, not rare. A tree developed in morassy forest 
glens to the height of 80 feet, the stem attaining a diameter of 2 to 3 feet 
usually, however, shrubby, the bark consisting of innumerable friable 
papyraceous layers. Specific gravity of wood 0’713. One hundred pounds 
of leaves and branchlets yielded only 5 drachms of oil, W eight of a cubic 
foot of dry wood, about 44 Bb. 

Myoporum.insulare (R. Br.) Nat. ord. — Myoporinese. (No. 153.) 

In considerable quantity available in the marshes and sand tracts of the 
^coast ; also m the somewhat saHne portions of the desert, over other parts 
of the colony, but sparingly distributed. A middle-sized tree. Yields a 
beautiful light-coloured wood, which has been used for mlayiug. 

Myrsine variabilis (R. Br.) Nat. ord. — Myrsinem. (No. 156.) 

In the forest glens and on river hanks in the southern and eastern parts oit 
the colony, Glenerally a small, occasionally a middle-sized, tree. 

* 
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Notelsea ligustrina (Yent) Spurious Olive. Nat. ovd. — Oleaeese. (No. 
157.) 

Found on shady torrents in the southern portion of the colony, but seldom 
elsewhere. A tree of small dimensions. This is the Heartwood of Tas- 
mania. "Vyood very hard, and yields a very peculiar figure. 

Panax Murrajd (F. M.) Palm Panax. Nat. ord. — Fmbelliferse, (P. pal- 
maceus.) (No. 169.) 

In Victorian territory only to be found on the south-eastern boundary of 
New South Wales. The slender palm-lib;e_ stem attains seldom above 1 
foot in diameter, though not rarely a height of 80 feet. The wood is 
singularly light and soft, is white, and has a large pith. 

Pittosporum bicolor (Hoot.) Whitewood. Nat. ord. — Pittosporese. (No. 

165.) 

In the fern-tree gullies, also in the bach regions. , A small and occasionally 
a middle-sized tree. Wood valuable for handles of implements, and has 
been used for wood engraving by Mr. F. Grosse. Yellowish-white, very 
hard and of uniform texture and colour, used in turnery. 

Pittospoium undulatum (Vent.’) Fragrant Pittosporum. Nat. ^ord.— Pittos- 
poreee. (No. 168 ) 

In the humid forest gleus from Western Port and Dandenong eastward 
throughout Gippsland. Attains in favourable localities a height of 80 
feet, and a diameter of 2 feet. The wood is tough, but easily worked. 

Pomaderris apetala (Lab.) Nat. ord. — ^Ehamnaceae. (No. 170.) 

In forest glens and along wooded river banks, not rare in the southern and 
eastern parts of the colony, but never seen away from moist, shady, and 
sheltered forest valleys. A soft, useful wood of pale colour, adapted for 
carvers’ and turners’ work. 

Prostanthera lasianthos (Lab.) Mint-tree. Nat. ord. — Labia'tae. (No. 176.) 

One of the most widely-diffused trees of our ranges and river banks, varying 
where wed developed from 30 to 60 feet in height ; diameter of stem about 
1 foot, exceptionally 2 feet. The wood hard and tough. 

Senecio Bedfordii (P, M.) Native Dogwood. (Bedfordia salicina, D. C.) 
Nat. ord. — Compositse. (No. 181.) 

In Pern-tree galhes and in other shady and springy gl^ns. A hard light- 
coloured wood, which may be useful for inlaymg and for turnery. A hard, 
yale-brown, well mottled wood, good for furniture. 

s' _ » 

Styphelia Eichei. (Trema eannahina, Laur.) Nat. ord.— Urticess. (No. 
182A.) 

East Gippsland. A small tree. 

Mueixee, Baeon Vox, e.c.m.g., and Ph.D., e.e.s., Government Botanist, Mel- 
bourne : Australian Woods, specifically named — (Eighty kinds in book 
‘form ; 30 in form of rulers ; 20 in form of paper-knives ; 10 in form of 
pipes ; 20 in form of handles ; 40 in form of flower vases,- cups, dice-boxes, 
and various other articles.) 

Australian woods used in various manners by artizans (30 kinds). 

Eucalyptus seeds (40 varieties) 

Collection of products from various coniferous trees cultivated in Victoria. 

Collection of gums, resins, kiuos, from Australian trees specifically named. 

Eoyai Commission eoe Victoeia at the Calcutta Inteenational Exhibition, 
1883-84 . — Fern Gully or Grotto, representing a common feature of a 
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Victorian Forest. The ferns for this colleetion have been specially collect- 
ed for the Commission by Me. W. E-. Gttjiifotle, Director of the Mel- 
bourne Botanic Grardens, at various spots along the Grippsland. line of 
railway. The collection includes 

Dicksonia antarctica. Large specimens of Alsophila AustraKs 

Alsophila Australis. (one being 26 feet high, "the other 15 feet 

Lomaria discolor. high, sent to show size of some of the 

Aspidium aculeatum. largest ferns found growing in the forest 

Aspidium decompositum. gullies of Gippsland). 

Blechnum cartilagineum. Sections composing stem of Alsophila Aus- 

DavalHa dubia. trails, 36 feet high. 

Asplemum umbrosum. Sections composing stem of Dicksonia 

Todea barbaras. antractica, 21 feet high. 

The background consists of a Victorian landscape, painted expressly for the 
purpose by Me. Haeet G-eist, scene painter, Melbourne, 

South Gippsland Teamway and Timbee Company, Limited, 100, Ehzabeth 
Street, Melbourne ; J. D. Spon, Manager .—Blackwood from Gippsland 
in polished slabs. 

Class LVI. — Oils. 

JoPLiNO, John E., Ballarat Bone Mills, Ballarat : — ^Neatsfoot oil. 

Class LVII. — Soap, Tallow, Wax, and other Manufactures 
OF Oleaginous Substances. 

Caewaedine, Walter Hbney, Charlestone Eoad, Sandhurst. — Soap, domestic. 

Johnstone, J. H., Western Beach, Geelong.— Dental and detergent soap tablets. 
(As there are no chemicals in the soap, it can be used in the most delicate 
operations.) 

Tasmanite Patent Paint and Chemical Woeks, Benies, Michel, and Paterson, 
Charles Stewart, 115, Spencer Street, Melbourne. — Anti-friction grease. 

irpTON, W., AND Bon, Geelong.— Soap, ordinary domestic, soap Eucalyptus, in 
bars and tablets, for hospitals and samtary institutions ; also adapted for 
general use. Made with Bosisto’s eucalyptus oil. 

Class LIX.—Leather, Manufactures of Leather, 
Saddlery, and Harness. 

Altson, D., and Co., 25, Bourke Street West, Melbourne.— Saddlery and harness. 

Biesenthal, Fean CIS, and Co., 164, Russell Street, Melbourne —Trunk, soHd 
leather, regulation, overland. Portmanteau, solid leather. _ Portmanteau, 
leather, expanding. Gladstone hags, American nickel mountings. Shootmg 
hags. Gim-case. Leather. 

CuNNACK, Geoege, Castlemaine. — Sole leather, mamiEaetured for export. 

CuETis, John, Portmanteau Maker, 95 Bourke Street West, Melbourne. 

Improved riveted iron frame, solid leather portmanteaux, with brass 
corners and turn-over edges. 

Giles, Eenbst, Eew, Melbourne.— Set of double harness for pair buggy horses 
(made by D. Altson and Co., Melbourne). _ 

Keee, Thomas, 4, Armstrong Street, Ballarat. — Saddles, side, inserted quilted 
doeskin seat. Gentleman’s quilted doeskin seat. Gentleman's plam. 
Steeplechase. ^ i 

Michablis, Hallenstein and Co., 30 Lonsdale Street East, Melbourne.— bole 

leather, light and medium. • 
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Pausackee, Evans and Co., 8 Lonsdale Street West, MelLonme. — Port- 
manteaux, trunks. 

r PuEDtTB, Teeence William, Lydiard Street, Ballarat —Saddle, hunting. Park, 
Various. Harness, double and single, brown leather and black leather. 

Clas^ LXII. — Silk, Raw, Cocoon, and Thread, 

Mubliee. Baeon ton, k.c M.a., ect.. Government Botanist, Melbourne.— 
Victorian silk and cocoons, prepared by Mrs. Timbrell. 

Class LXIII. — ^Wool, Raw, and Yarns. 

[In order to ensure a good display of Victorian grown wool, the time for 
receiving exhibits in this class has been extended until the middle of 
Hovember, by which date samples of the new clip will be available. The 
full entries will be contained in the second edition of the catal^ue.] 

Buchanan, Majoe, J. J. N., Titanga, Lismore. — Merino fleeces— X. E. E., 4 
and 6 tooth rams ; V. D. G., lambs ; J. B., aged ewes ; T., 2-tooth ewes. 

Bttblivant, W. H.— Wool. 

Claek, The Hon’ble Sir W. J., Bart., Belinda Vale Estate, Lancefield. — Fleeces 
from 3-year old crossbreds from Leicester ewes by merino rams fleeces 
from 3-year old Leicester sheep ; fleeces from 2-year old Leicester sheep. 

LEEAETjrBNT OB Ag-eicttithee ; Hon’ble J. F. Levien, M.P.; D. E. Martin, 
Secretary. — Wool, various samples, from the Government Experimental 
Farm. 

Geelong- and Westeen Disteict Aq-eicultheal and Hoetichlttteae Society, 
Geelong; 0. Oraike, Secretary. — Wool, various samples, grown in the 
Geelong and Western districts by Members of the Society. 

Lewis, William, Stoneleigh.— Wool. 

MoIntyeb, Petee, Mameluke, Beaufort. — Fleeces, washed ; fleeces, from Merinos, 
plain washed, fleeces ; from 16-month old Merinos, plain washed. 

Bessel, Hon’ble Philip, m.l o., Carngham, near Ballarat. — Twenty -four merino 
fleeces — 2-tooth, 4-tooth lambs. 

United Shies ob Metoalbe, Metcalfe ; W. C. Beeves, Secretary. — ^Wool, un- 
washed, fgrown on Colihan Park Estate ; wool, washed, grown on Ooliban 
Park Estate. 

Class LXXII. — Building Materials, exclusive of Cement. 

Patent Hydeaelic Feeestone Company, Limited, Sandridge'; Offices, 66, 
Queen Street, Melbourne. — Freestone, made from sand without cement, 
produced in a moulded, finished state, various articles of every-day use 
made by the Company, architectural embellishments for brick and other 
buildings. 

Class LXXVII —Colours, Paints, Varnishes. 

Tasmanite Patent Paint and Chemical Woeks; Benies, Michel, and 
Paterson, Charles Stewart, 115 Spencer Street, Melbourne. — Dry colours, 
Silicate colours. Paints ready for use. 

Class LXXXI. — Other Products and Manufactures 

NOT specified. 

CoEEiE, William, Flock Manufacturer, a’Beckett Street, Melbourne.— Curled 
hair, purified for bedding material. Flpoks, purified for Bedding 
Material. White flock. 
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Lewis and Whittt, 28a Flinder’s Lane, Melbourne. — Starch, blue, blacking, 
soap powder, knife polish. 

National Aoeicultubal Society oe Victoeia, Bourke Street West, 
Melbourne. — J. Gibb, m.l a., President ; T. Patterson, Secretary : 

Burston, S., and Co., Fbnder’s Street, Melboui'ne. — Malt, pale, amber, and 
black. 

Smith, Winn, and Fieldinh, 160 Flinder’s Lane East, Melbourne.— Malt, amber, 
and pale, 

Tasmanite Patent Paint and Chemical Woeks ; Benies, Michel, and Pater- 
son, Charles Stewart, 115 Spencer Street, Melbourne.— Sheep dips, knife 
polish, moulders’ facing powder, brass and metal powders. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF TEANS- 
POET, APPLIANCES, AND PEOCESSES USED IN COMMON ARTS 
AND INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Class LXXXII. — Boilers, Engines, and Foundry Work. 

Hoewood, William, Castlemaine. — ^Bell 24 inches diameter, beU 18 inches 
diameter, garden seats, oast metal. 

■» 

Class LXXXIII. — Railway Plant and Rolling Stock, 
Tramways. 

Langiands Fottndet Company, Limited, Yarra Bank, Melbourne. — Wrought- 
iron railway w^on wheels. 

Phcbnix Foundey Company, Limited, BaUarat.— Photograph of the 100th 
locomotiye engine manufactured hy the company. 

The Patent Univeesal Continuous Automatic Railway Beake Company, 
Limited, Collins Street, Melbourne, John Munday, Secretary. — Set of 
Woods’ Patent Hydraulic Automatic Railway Carriage Brake Gear, as 
used on the passenger trains on the Victorian Railways, whlre it has been 
successfully applied 2,500,000 times to trains in motion without one serious 
failure. 

Its action is instantaneous in whatever length of train. It is worked from the 
engine by the driver, and in emergency cases by the guard from the van. The 
power is derived from the ordinary force-pump of the engme (or from the 
injector), which forces water from the tender or tank into an accumulator under 
the footplate of the engine to any pressure not exceeding the pressure in the 
boiler. This accumulator is connected hy piping to the whole of the train, each 
vehicle being coupled with a steam hose and cone and chm coupling. The pressure 
in the engine accumulator is forced throughout the line of piping into a smaller 
accumulator, under each vehicle, where it is held by a small check valve. Between 
this accumulator and the brake gear is a triple self-acting reversing valve (shown in 
exhibit), which acts as follows : — When the pressure is in the main line of piping 
and the accumulator, the brake blocks are free and “ off ” the wheels ; when the 
pressure is released from the main Ime of piping hy the turning of a cock hy the 
engine-driver or guard, the pressure in the carriage accumulator (being held hy 
the check valve on one side) :^es through the reversmg valve to the cylinders, and 
actuates the plungers or pistons connected with the brake blocks, putting the 
brake blocks on the wheels mstantly. When the driver again turns the cock on 
his engine, the pressure in the engine accumulator flies through the line of piping, 
reverses the triple valve, which allows the pressure between it and the brake 
gear to be released, and the blocks immediately faU “ off” the wheels ; the air on 
the top of the water m each accumulator acts as a cushion, and expands with 
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the small loss o£ water when the brake is applied, sind contracts on the top of 
the water when the pressure is again pumped up. There is nothing beyond 
the ordinary engine pump or injector as the motive power. The brake 
is automatic in action, so that, should a coupling break, all the blocks will imme- 
diately fly on the wheels ; and the brake gear of any vehicle in a train can be put 
“ on” or “ ol£” by hand, by the turning of a small handle, conveniently placed 
at the side of the under-carriage. Passenger trains on the suburban lines, 
making 200 stoppages per day, have been running most successfully with this 
brake over five years. One train has run over 310,000 miles, requiring only 
renewed worn blocks and couplings. AU the gear is interchangeable. 

Ttbeb, P., 425 King Street, Melbourne : Spark Arresters, suited t o Locomotive 
and Portable Engmes, especially those burning wood. The object of this 
invention is to arrest all dangerous particles of fire before they reach the 
funnel. It is done in the following manner : — 

A cage is placed between the blast pipe and the funnel, gradually widening 
to the funnel, and showing to the ascending fire an apparently solid body of wire, 
though in reality it consists of a series of wire discs, the same being placed one 
above another, with a space between them for ventilation, the lower one forming a 
shield to the next one above it, and so on imtil the funnel is reached. By this 
arrangement (which is very simple) the draught is not interfered with. This has 
always been a drawback to_ all previous inventions, together with the choking of 
wires. The latter objection is overcome by making each ring loose in the standard, 
so that they will vibrate when struck by the ascending fire. Once the cage is 
fitted m position, it requires no more attention, and will last for years, and then 
it will only requii^ re-wiring. The extinguishing portion of the patent is not 
required ; it consists of a cold water spray placed just above the cage, and mixes 
with the exhaust steam from the blast pipe, and it is conveyed by a pipe 
from an accumulator which is charged by the pump. 


Class LXXXIV. — Telegeaphy, Telephones, Heliographs. 

Mastbes, 'W'.H. and Co., Edison Bell Telephone Agency, 55 Little CoUings Street* 
West, Melbourne : — Telephones, with battery, wires, and all fittings com- 
plete, manufactured in the establishment of the firm, Melbourne. 


Class LXXXV. — Mining and Metallurgy. 

Attstbaiian Lithoeeactette Combant, Limited, 31 Little Collins Street East, 
Melbourne ; T. Tomey Jones, Manajfer. — Models of Dynamite and Litho- 
fracteur Cartridges, and drawings of various methods qf using the same 
in Mining, Sub-marine, and other operations. 

Johnson and Co., Tyne Eoundry, Yarra Bank, Melbourne : — 

Eock-bonng Machine, with Hose Coupling, Pole Clip, and connexions 
complete. * 

Large Photographs (franaed) of the Tyne Foundry ; also Photographs of 
Bridges (iron girder), Steam Engines, and other machinery manufactured 
by the firm, 

MacGeoege, E. T., Avoncourt, St. James’ Park, Hawthorn.— Drill Test or 
Borehole Indicator for the Survey of Bores which have deviated from 
their intended direction, consisting of twelve Automatic Compass 
Clinorneters, a Guide Tube to contain six of these, and a recording 
instrument. 

In Yictoria the experience has been varied and practical. The records of the 
working of the diamond drill by cable mining managers under Government 
supervision have led to the discovery of some peculiar if not singular defects, 
which, if not provided against, are productive of a waste of capital and labour 
much to be regretted in connexion with the expansive use of this mining appliance. 
The most serious defect proved to exist has been the liability of the drill to 
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diverge from the perpendicular or straight line when horingo When used for 
the discovery of quartz reefs, or for defining the course of an auriferous gutter in 
alluvial, workings, it is of vital importance that no such deflection should take 
place, otherwise a great and needless expenditure is caused. Even when say a 
quartz reef, being sought for, is pierced by a boie, the work of searching for that 
bore by means of driving from a shaft is largely increased by this liability to 
diverge. There is one welhproved case on record in Victoria, in which it was de- 
monstrated that a bore on the United Scotchman’s mine, at Stawell, was 80 feet 
out of its true line. This mistake led to the discovery and perfecting of the 
useful invention for the checking of this proneness to err on the part of the drill, 
which we VTill now describe in an easily comprehended manner, free from 
technicalities. 

The invention is an automatic test or indicator, which can be readily applied 
to any bore in the following manner : — Iron piping or hollow rods in 10 feet 
lengths, jointed end to end to the length of say 500 or 600 feet, is provided. This 
is for the purpose of forcing the test apparatus into the bore. A “ guide tube,” 
easily fitting into the borehole, is attached to the lowermost of the rods above 
mentioned. This tube is securely closed against water pvessiwe, and contains 
six phials fitting accurately the guide tube. Each phial is provided with an 
upper bulb containing a suspended plummet, and a lower bulb containing a semi- 
floating magnetic bar needle, free to assume the meridian. The jihials are all 
filled with a solidifiant fluid, liquefied by heat for use, and capable of congealing 
when in situ {i.e., in the bore) and of fixing the plummet and needle at their 
natural indications, as in the bore, and thus indicate the angle and bearing 
of the phials of the guide tube, and consequently of the borecole itself, at the 
depth reached by the phials. The technical name for the phials is “ self-register- 
ing compass clinometer.” A core extractor is attached below the guide tube and 
grasps the lowest phial. When the extractor is unscrewed, this phial enables 
the extractor and the core it contains, or has brought^ up, to be placed m tbe 
true position, both as to the inclination and bearing it had below. This 
information is of great value to those on whose behalf a bore is being made, since 
it forms a guide as to the proper site for the next bore, shaft, or level to be made. 
The phials being brought to the surface, what is called “the recording instru- 
ment,” which IS a sort of modified theodoEte or altazimuth instrument, supplies 
the means of replacing the phials, one by one, in the exact position, both as to 
inclination and bearing, which they had in the borehole, and reading the 
angles of inclination and magnetic bearing from the vertical and horizontal arcs 
or graduated circles ; the mean reading of the six phials being accepted as the 
true indication. A safety cordis passed down with the_ piping or rods and attached 
to the guide tube, to support it while the rods are being screwed together length 
by length. The distance at which this cord is_ found saturated will indicate the 
depth at which waler will be met with in sinking the shaft or well. The cost of 
each complete apparatus is from £100 to £120 for a If-inch drill. Eor larger 
drills the cost is rather more. The Victorian Government, after an exhaustive 
test, has now one of the apparatus attached to each drill, and its great practical 
usefulness as a check is being manifested in the sinking of every bore. There 
is little loss of time in using the test, as it can be lowered after work has ceased 
for the day, and, being allowed to set during the night, can be raised and 
inspected in the morning before recommencing work. 

Class LXXXIX. — Ocean, Coast, and Rivee Navigation, and 
Shipwrights’ Machinery. 

Mitchell and Elliot, Bourke Street West, Melbourne. — Model of Mecbanica’l 
Combination of Rotatory Machinery for removing Barnacles, Slime, and 
other Fouling on Ships’ Bottoms, without Docking. To be called the 
“ Ships’ Sub-marine Anti-fouling Machine.” 

Watts, Waltee Eebvjl, Eeevelside House, St. Helier’s Street, Abbotsford, 
Melbourne.— Model of Tor]iedo Boat, showing horizontal water lines. 
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Class XC.— Carriages and Vehicles, Wheelwrights’ Work. 

Bailaeat Caeeiagfe Company, Armstfong Street, Ballarat.— Buggy, single, with 
moveable top. Made specially for Indian use. 

Gir.ES, Eenest, e.e.u.s., Kew, Melbourne.— Buggy, fitted for private use, for 
pair of horses. 

Stevenson and Elliot, Carriage Builders, 181 King Street, Melbourne. — Pair of 
dapple-grey carriage horses, modelled in wood (life-size) ; shown in con- 
junction with b'Jgay exhibited by Ernest Giles. 

White, Daniel, 245, Swanston Street, Melbourne. — Phseton, light Stanhope with 
lever hood, trimmed morocco and cloth, and beat enamelled leather ; pole, 
shafts, lamps, and brake complete Specially designed and constructed by 
the maker for the Calcutta Exhibition. 


Class XCI. — Workshop Machines and Tools. 

Danes, John, 42, Bourke Street West, Melbourne.—* 

Suet lubricators. 

Drop light lubricator. 

Steam whistle. 

Organ whistle. 

Set Bailey gauge mountmg. 

Set o£ pet co-eks. 

i'j i", l"j wheel valves. 

I", f", 1", li", 1^" steam cocks, M. and F. 

2", 2|", 3" flange cocks, packed glands. 

1^", i|-", 2" check valves. 

3" capped top steam cocks, 
li", 1|", 2", 2f'' Peet’s valves. 

Compo. pipes, f", I", f", 1 inch diameter. 

Lead pipes, y", f", 1", li", 1^", 2", 2|", 3", 4 inch diameter. 

Class XCII. — Brass Finishing, Blacksmiths’ Work, Locks, 
Safes, &c. 

Douolas and Sons, 100 Collms Street East, Melbourne. — 

Two five-light gasaliers. 

Two gas brackets, complete. 

Eoslbt, Joseph Eeedeeick, 113 Eathdown Street, Carlton, Melbourne. — Horse 
shoes, hand made. Bullock shoes, hand made. 

McKinnon, John, Mansfield. — Horse shoes ; one set polished, one set plain. 
Mitchell, Geaham, Kirk’s Horse Bazaar, Melbourne. — Horse shoes, Graham 
Mitchell’s “ Anti-concussive,” 

The ground surface of the shoe is deeply grooved for the reception of an 
elastic pad to prevent concussion — the cause of nine-tenths of the lameness in 
horses— and gives the foot a firmer hold of the ground, especially on metal roads 
or pavements. The pad may he left out when the horse is only required to work 
on bush roads or soft ground. The groove also bghtens the shoe, which, having 
three clips instead of one, and four nail boles instead of seven or eight, is easily 
• ^plied, and injury to the foot from splitting of the wall is reduced to a minimuni. 
The hearmg surface of the shoe is perfectly flat, which enables the solo to bear a 
proportionate amount of weight. 

The iipflication of the shoe is very simple, as it is only necessary to make a 
level-heanng surface on the foot with the rasp, and does away with the necessity of 
heating the shoe, or paring the sole-frog or bars, or otherwise interfering with the 
natural form of the foot. 
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Class Oil. — F ire Engines, Extincteurs, Pumps, Cranes, 
Gauges, Registering Instruments. 

Danes, John, 42 Bourke Street, West. Works, Yarra Banlc, Soutk Melboiirne. — 
Water lifter, improved patent. 

Double-barrel pump. 

Pump on frame. 

Gresham’s injectors. 

Rectors. 

il^drant, improved. 

Directors. 

Pair unions, fire brigade. 

1", li", 1|", 2" stop cocks, H.P. for iron. 

1", IJ", 1^", 2" bib cocks, H.P. for iron, 
li", li" ball cock, equilibrium. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Class CX. — Tea, 

Oriental Tea Company, 144, 146, 148 Flinder’s Lane West, Melbourne. 
Exhibits showing process of tea blending, &c : — 

Challenge mixture, second quality. 

Royal mixture, first quality. 

Standard mixture, second quahty, with green. 

Universal mixture, third quality. 

Viceroy, first quality, pure Indian Pekoe, 

Rajah, second quality, pure Indian Pekoe and Souchong, 


Class CXIV. — Chocolate and Cocoa. 

Bates, Charles, 243 Albert Street, Melbourne. — Cocoa Essence, Dandelion Cocoa, 


Class CXV. — Breadstuefs and articles made therefrom. 

Danblli, Sebastian, Sydney Road, Brunswick, Melbourne. — Preparations of press- 
ed flour. " 

Swallow and Ariell, Sandridge, Melbourne. — 

Grand trophy, containing biscuits, cakes, flour, wheatmeal, treacle, &c. 

'N 

Class CXVI. — Arrowroot, Tapioca, Sago. 

Cochrane, R. and J , Eastwood, Bairnsdale, Gippsland. — Arrowroot, grown on 
the River Mitchell, Gippsland. 

Class CXyil. — Butter and Cheese. 

Currie, John, 6 Little Collins Street West, Melbourne.— Cheese, specially manu- 
factured and packed for the Indian market. 

Heidelbero Cheese and Condensed Milk Company, Limited, Yarra Flats ; offi- 
ces, 61 Flinder’s Street West, Melbourne. — Cheese for export. 

Hutton, J. G., 9 William Street, Melbourne.— Butter, prepared for the Indian 
market ; cheese for export. 
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Melbouenb Milk Supply Company, Limited, 70 Queen Street, Melbourne; 

J. Finnigan, Manager. — Cheese prepared for the Indian market. 
rWlLSON, David, Springvale Dairy, Mount Egerton, Ballarat. — Butter (fresh), in 
air-tight glass jars ; cheese (Victorian Stilton), made with vegetable rennet 
to suit the native Indian market. 

Wood and Co., 9 Market Street, Melbourne. — ^Butter, m Ifc, tins for export. 


Class CXIX. — Preseeved Meats. 

Flemington Meat Pkeseeving Company, 12 Bond Street, Melbourne.— Tinned 
meats. 

Hutton, J. G-., 9 William Street, Melbourne. — Bacon and ham, prepared for the 
Indian market. 

Watson and Pateeson, Queen Street, Melbourne. — Bacon, middles, and ham 
packed for export. Pritz sausage. 

Westeen Meat Peesebving Company, Limited, Colac, J. P. Farrington, Mana- 
ger. — Tinned meats. 

Class CXX. — Preserved Soups. 

Westeen Meat Peeseeving Company, Limited, Colao, J. F. Farrington, Mana- 
ger. — Mulligatawny soup. 

Class CXXII. — Preserved Fruit and Vegetables. 

CoKEE, Mes. Thomas, Ascot Vale, Melbourne. — Pickled grapes. 

Mellon, Feancis, Dunolly — Apples, pears, plums, and raisins. 

Oldmeadow, _T. a., and Son, Dunolly. — Apricots, peaches, plums, pears, pre- 
served in syrup. Tomatos preserved in water. 

United Shiee of Metcalfe, Metcalfe ; W. C. Beeves, Secretary. — Fruit grown 
m Shire of Metcalfe. 

Class CXXIV. — Confectionery. 

Billon, Bueeo^s and Co., La Trobe Street West, Melbourne. — General assort- 
ment of confectionery, including specially prepared gum confectionery ; 
glazed, crystallized, and preserved Victorian fruits, Victorian citron, orange, 
and lemon candied peel, and sugarcandy. 

Class CXXV.— Jams AND Jellies. 

Red Ceoss Peeseeving Company, Limited, Chapel Street, South Yarra, Mel- 
bourne; Marcus Rowbotham, Manager.— J ams from Victorian fruit, jellies 
specially prepared for em)ort. 

Spink, E. J., and S._, 25, Market Street, Melhonrne.— -Jams, assorted fruits 
grown in Victoria, jeUies, assorted, packed in air-tight tins, preserves 
packed for export. ’ 

Walkee, J. H., AND Son, 203 Bonrke Street, West Melbourne.- Jams, assorted 
made from fruit grown in Victoria, Standard brand. . ’ 


Class CXXVII. — Essences and Extracts. 

Felton, Geimwade and Co„ 31 and 33 Flinder’s Lane West, Melbourne - Can- 
sicene, gmgenne, soluble essence of ginger, soluble essence of ginger ale, 
essence of orange, essence of bitter orange, essence of lemon, essence of 
cayenne, and essence of rennet (Thompson’s). 
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Class CXXVIII. — Pickles, Sauces, Chutneys, and 
CUEEY POWDEES. 

Beown, WiiiiiAM PiPEE, Dandenong Road, Malrerii, Melbourne —Tomato 
sauces. 

Beowne, Montaotte, Lara Sti-eet, Soutb Tarra, Melbourne.— Tbmato sauce. 
Haeeis, Aleeed a., Sutberland Street, Clunes.— Tomato sauce, bute sauce, and 
cbutney. 

Lewis and Witty, 28 Plinder’s Lane, Melbourne. —Curry powder. 

PiEECB, W. C., AND Son, Mclror Road, Sandburst.— Broccoli picMes, cauliflower 
pickles, cbow-cliow pickles, mixed pickles, onion pickles, piccallilli pickles, 
red cabbage picMes, Sultana pickles, Harvey’s sauce, musliroom ketcliup, 
tomato sauce, Victoria relish, Worcestershire sauce, and Yorkshire 
sauce. 

Red Ceoss Peeseevinu Company, Limited, Chapel Street, South Yarra, Mel- 
bourne ; Marcus Rowbotham, Manager. 

Pickles from Victorian grown vegetables. 

Walkee, J. H., and Son, 203 Bourke Street West, Melbourne. 

Pickles made from vegetables grown in Victoria. 

Sauces, specially prepared for export. 

ZoEN, Edwaed. — Oaldeigh, 

Tomato sauce. 1 Tomatoes preserved in various ways. 

Class CXXTX. — Ale, Beer, and Porter. 

Aiteen, Thomas, Victoria Parade East, Melbourne. 

Ale, brewed from malt. I Ale, bottled. 

Ale, XSXX. I Porter, bottled. 

PiNDLAY AND SoN, Abiuger Street, Richmond. 

Indian Pale, Ale, bottled. | Invalids’ Ale, bottled. 

Loan, Lewis, Walhalla, G-ippsland. 

Ale, Bitter, bottled, A. I Ale, Light, bottled. 

Ale, Bitter, bottled, B. ' 

Melbouene Beewino and Maetino Company, Limited, Carlton, Melbourne. 

Ale, Pale, Bitter, brewed from malt, Porter, XXX, brewedfrom malt and 
hops, and sugar. hops. 

Stock Beer, brewed from malt and 
hops. 


’ Class CXXX. — Cider and Perry. 

Eitz and Son, Selborne Chambers, Chancery Lane, Melbourne. 
Cider, or Apple Wine, from Victorian apples. 


Class CXXXI. — Wines and Liqueurs. 

Austealian Feeehold Land and Peoduce Company (Limited) ; Arthur 
H. L. Browne, Secretary, Chateau Tahhilk Vineyard, Tahbilk, Lower 
Groulburn River, Victoria ; Town Office, 85 Little Collins Street East, 
Melbourne. 

Chahlis, 1881, white, light, dry. Sunvignon, 1880, red, full, dry. 

Pedro Ximenes, 1881, white dry. Carhmet, 1881, red, full, dry. • 

Reishng, 1881, light, dry Hock. Claret (1st sample), light, dry, red 

Hock, 1878, light dry (blend). (blend). 

Muscat, 1879, white, fruity. Claret (2nd sample), light, dry, red 

Heinnitage, 1881, red, full, dry. (blend). 
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Best, Henet. — Yine-gmwer, Concongella, G-reat Western. 

Claret, 1880, liglit-bodied. 1 Hock, 1880, liglit-bodied. 

■'rrontignac, 1879, wkite, light-bodied. Sanvignon, 1879, red. 

Hermitage, 1879, red, full-bodied. 1 
Best, Joseph. — Vine-grower, Great Western. 

Claret, 1877, full-bodied. 1 Hock, 1877, light and dry. 

Claret, 1878, full-bodied. ' Hock, 1878, light and dry. 

Bosisto, Joseph, M.P., J.P., President of the Boyal Commission for Victoria. 
Eucalyptus liqueur, an aromatic and stomachic rarity, from the Victorian 
Eucalyptus Globulus 

Beaohe and Go. — Wine Merchants, 112 Collins Street West, Melbourne, 

Carbinet, 4 years old. Verdeilho, 6 years old. 

Hermitage, 4 years old, red. Eeisling, 2 years old, character of 

Hermitage, 4 years old, red. Hock. 

Hermitage, 4 years old, white. Verdeilho, 5 years old. 

Eeisling, 10 years old. 

Beensing, G. — Vine-grower, Grholnung, Goidburn Eiver. 

Hermita^, 1882, red. 

Beuhn, a.— V ine-gi’ower, Emu Creek, Sandhurst. 

Verdeilho, 1881, white fruity. Hermitage, 1881, red, dry. 

Verdeilho, 1882, white, fruity. Hermitage, 1882, red, fruity. 

Madeira, 1881, white, dry. Carbinet, 1882, fruity. 

Chasselas, 1882, dry. Madeira, 1880, white, fruity, full- 

Eeisling, 1882, dry. bodied. 

Carbinet, 1882, fruitf , full-bodied, Pedro Ximenses, 1882, white, full- 

Chasselas, 1882, dry, light. bodied. 

Claret, 1881, dry, light. Eeisling, 1882, white, dry. 

Hermitage, 1881, red, dry. Verdeilho, 1882, white, fruity, full- 

Hermita^e, 1882, red, fruity, full-bodied. bodied. 

Pedro Xrmenes, 1882, medium. Verdeilho, 1882, white, fruity, full- 

Claret, 1880, dry. hodied. 

Bdohanan, 0. — Vine-grower, Vine Bank, Ondit. 

Carinet, 1883, dry, full-bodied. I Hermitage, 1883, white, dry, full- 

' hodied. 

Cahdwell and Co.-“Wine Merchants, Collins Street West, Melbourne. 

Chablis, 4 year|( old. Crown brand. Hermitage, 4 years old, breakfast crown 
Claret, 4 years old, Australian Chateau brand. 

Margaux. Port, 6 years old, No. 1 Australian, 

Claret, 4 years old. No. 1 Crown brand, fruity, crown brand. 

Claret, 4 years old, Australian St. Julien. Port, 9 years. 

Constantia, 7 years old, red crown brand. Eeisling, 6 years old, crown brand. 
Hermitage, 6 years old, red, crown brand. Eeisling, 6 years old, afull-bodied hock 
wine, crown brand. 

Sherry, 9 years. 

Cahgeet, a. ahd E., V^ine«|rowers, Mount Puie,_ Murray Eiver ; Offices, Yarra 
Bank, Melbourne. — Claret, 1878, carbinet. Hermitas^e, 1878, red. 
Hermitage, 1879 red. Hock, 1878, Eeishng. Muscatel, 1878, red. Muscatel, 
1879, red. Mataro, 1879. Eeisling, 1879. Pedro, Ximenes, 1878, Port, 

. 1877, heavy strong Shiraz. Shiraz, 1879. Verdeilho, 1879, Maduro. 
Costelloe, P. H., Vine-grower, Dnnolly. — Hermitage, 1883, red, dark. 

Ceaike, Thomas, Vine-grower, Bowmont, Axe Creek, Sandhurst.— Dolcette, 1882, 
red. Hermitage, 1881, red. No. 1. Hermitage, 1^82, red, No. 2. 

Dalt, H. B., Vine-grower, Dalysville, DunoUy. — Hermitage, Pineau and 
Mataro varieties blended. 

BIvibs, John, Vine-grower, Ngarveno, Moonee Ponds, Melbourne. — Claret, 
1879. Hermitage, 1879, red. Hock, 1880. Hock, 1881. 

BeCastella and Eowan, Vine-growers, St. Hubert’s County, Evelyn : Office, 
Colbns Street West, Melbourne. — ^Burgundy, 1881, resembUng French 
Bui’gundy. Chasselas, 1879, resemblmg Chablis. Hermitage, 1879, red, 
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resembling a rich Burgundy. Hermitage, 1879, white, resembling or Barsac 
Santerne. Eeisling, 1878, resembling G-erman Hock. Eeisling, 1879, 
resembling German Hock. Sauvignon, 1879, red, resembling cliautean 
lafitte. 

Eadib, John, Vine-grower, Ben Eadie, Sunbury. — Hermitage, 1882. 

PiTZGEEAiD AND Hewman, Wmc Merchants, Castlemaine. — Ver(J.eilho. 

Eoz, A. W., Vine-grower, Emu Creek, Bendigo. — Carbinet, 1880. Hermitage, 
1879, red. Verdeilho, 1880. white. 

Fulton, E. Geaham, Vine-grower, Echuca; offices, 30 and 32 Collins Street East, 
Melbournc.—Ileisling, 1881. Verdeilho, 1879. 

Gemmell, John, Vine-grower, Fair Lawn, Wooragee, Beechworth.— •Shiraz, 
1883, dry. Muscatel, 1883, sweet. 

Gianetti, Baptista, Vine-grower, Lombardy Vineyard, Bealiba. — Hermitage, red, 

Geosse, Fbedeeick, Vine-grower, Tooronga, Sandhurst. — Carbinet, Grenache. 
Hermitage. Malbeo. Pedro Ximenes. Eeishng, 1880. Tokay, 1880, 
Verdeilho. 

Johnston, James Stewaet, Vine-grower, Craiglee, Sunbury, — Hermitage, 1877, 
red, dry, with about 20 per cent, natural alcohol. Hermitage, 1879, red, 
dry, with about 20 per cent, natural alcohol. Hermitage, 1872, red. 
Hermitage. 1870, red. Hock, 1878, dry, with about 18'0 per cent, natural 
alcohol. Verdeilho, 1876, white, medium dry. 

Jones, William, Vine-grower, Janesfield, Wedderburn. — Burgundy, 1880, 
fnll-bodied. 

Eahland, Joachim, Vine-grower, King Street, Sandhurst — Carbinet, 1877. 
Burgundy, 1877. Hermitage, 1881. Eeisling, 1881. Ve^eilho, 1880. 

Kitz, Louis, and Son, Wine Merchants, Selborno Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
Melbourne. —Grenache, 1878, Hermitage, 1879. Hock, 1879. Muscat, 1879. 
Pedro Ximenes, 1879. Eeisling, 1879. 

Kueele, Eobeet, Vine-grower, Eosenthal, Sunbury. — Chaselas, 1879, light dry. 
Hermitage, 1879, red. Hermitage, 1881, red. Eeisling, 1879, light dry. 

Lohan, Duncan, Wine Merchant, Argyle Street, Eutherglen. — Aucarot, 1880. 
Carbinet, 1880. Eeisling, 1878. Shiraz 1880. 

Mannes, Anthont, Vine-grower, Strathfieldsaye, Axe Creek, Sandhurst.— 
Chasselas, Doloette, 1871. Hermitage. Verdeilho. 

MoBean, Walter, Vine-grower, Marangan, Benalla. — Chasselas, 1881. 
Hennitage, 1882. Muscatel, 1880. Shiraz, 1881, Tokay, 188^ 

Mellon, Feanois, Vine-grower, Tivoli, Dunolly. — Hermitage, red, Muscatel, 
Eeisling. Verdeilho. 

Moeeis, G F , and Sons, Vine-growers, Fairfield, Brown’s Plains, Plains, Murray 
Eiver. — Carbinet. Muscatel. Pedro, white. Port. Eeislmg. Sherry, dry, 
pale. Shiraz. Verdeilho, pale. 

Mubllee, Augustus, M.D., Vine-grower, Tackandaudah. — Shiraz, 1878, full- 
bodied. Verdeilho, 1880, dry, white. 

PoHL, Cael, Vme-grower, Emu Creek, StrathBeldsaye Carbinet, 1882, 
Hermitage, 1878, red, full-bodied, Eeislmg, 1880, bgit bodied. Verdeilho 
1879, white, full-bodied. 

Eeau, Camille, Vine-grower, Tuileries, Sandy Creek, Wabgunyah. — Carbinet 
1881, sweet, very rich. Eeishng, 1881, dry, 

Eitchie, Brothers, Vine-growers, Murgheboluc, Geelong.— Hermitage, 1879, 
red, dry, full-bodied. 

Eutherglen and Mueeat, District Vine-Growers’ Association, Eutherglen. 

Fraser, Hugh, Olive Hill, Brown’s Plains. — Verdeilho, 1881, white. 

Hughes, william, Qnandong, near Eutherglen. — Muscet of Alexandra, 1883. 
Shiraz, 1883. 

Graham Bros., Netherby, Eutheiglen. — Gouais, 1883. Eeisling, 1883. Eo«s- 
lUon, 188.3. Shiraz, 1882, dry. Shiraz, 1882, sweet. Tokay, 1882. 

Jack, Eobert, Silverbnrn, near Eutherglen. — Eeisling, 188,3. Shiraz, 1883. 

Shith, George S., Vine-grower, All Saint’s, Wahgunyah Carbinet, 1878, dry. 
Chasselas, 1878, dry. Hermitage, 1878, dry. red, Pedro Ximenes, 1878. 
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Malbee, 1878, dry, red. Pedro Ximenes, 1878, dry, white, Eeisling, 1878, 
dry. Carbinet, 1869. 

''Smith, J. and C., Vine-growers, Munaadda, Barnawartba. — Hermitage, 1880, 
red, full-bodied. Eeisling, 1880, dry. Eeislmg, 1880, full-bodied, fruity, 

Teimble, Eobeet, Mount Nebo Vineyard, Eutherglen. — Eeisling, 

Teinkaus, Alseet, Vine-grower, Wintergarten, Muckleford. — Hermitage. 
Eeisling. 

Teohette and Biampied, Vine-growers, St. Peter’s Vineyard, G-reat Western, — ■ 
Hock, 1882, Eeisling, 1883. Sauterne 1881, Chablis, 1883, Hermitage 
(red), 1883. Claret, 1883. Claret, Ho. 1, 1881. Burgundy, 1882. 

VicTOEiAN Champagne Company, Limited ; W. B. Eodier, Secretary, Eastern 
Market, Melbourne — Champagne, Creme de Bouzy, made from Victorian 
grapes. Champagne, Parle cl’ Australie, made from Victorian grapes. 

Class CXXXII.— Spieits. ' 

Aitken, Thomas, Victoria Parade East, Melbourne.— Eum in cask, Whisky in 
cask, Spirits of Wine m cask. 

CuETAiN, John, Australian Cognac Distillery, Falls Bridge, Varra Bank, Mel- 
bourne. — Brandy, bottled, from Victorian Wine. Whisky, bottled, from 
Australia Malt. Geneva, bottled. Eum, bottled, 

Fitzgeeald and Newman, Castlemaine Geneva, bottled. Whisky, bottled. 

Scotch Distilleey Company, Bay Street, Sandridge, Melbourne. — Whisky 
bottled, manufactured from Malt only. ’ 

Smith Geoege SnfHBHLAND, All Samts’ Vineyard, Wahgunyah, — Brandy* 
bottled, distilled by Exhibitor. 

Teohette and Blampied, Vine-growers, St. Peter’s Vineyard, Great Western. — 
Pale brandy, distilled at the vineyard in 1880. 

Class CXXXIII. — Coedials and Syeups. 

Gseenb, SamheIi and Co., Young and Moore Streets, Fitzroy, Melbourne. 

Stanghton bitters, orange bitters, qumme bitters, lemon bitters, hop bitters, 
tonic wine, peach hitters, you’E do bitters, S, S. bitters, red cinchona 
bark bitters, orange gin, milk punch, Sq. Sarsaparilla, ^nger brandy, 
ginger viine,_ sarsaparilla cordial, hmejuioe cordialjN^sdTml!^ 
vinegar, quinine wine, cloves, peppermint, black curr f red ^rrent 

wine. 

Hoppe3, Thomas, Snake Valley, Carngham.— Milk-punch li^flfMr. 

Hop Bittees Manheactheing Company, 129 Spring Str^t, Melbourne.— Hop 
Bitters, made in Victoria. ^ 

McLean, E., and Sons, Bridgewater. — Cordials, various. Syrups, various. 

Eowlands, E., 116 and 118 Collins Street West, Melbourne ; Factory, Ballarat: 

noyeau, maraschmo, curacoa, rhatang, bitters, orange bitters, aromatic 
bitters,' ginger wine 7 ginger brandy, pme apple syrup, limejuice syrup, 
raspberry vinegar, lemon syrup. 

ScHWEEKOLT, AUGUST, Nunawading, near Eingwood .—Cherry wine. 

Class CXXXIV. — Aeeated and Mineeal Watees. 

Clifton Mineeal Speings Comply, Limited, Drysdale.— Mineral waters, seltzer 
water, soda water, magnesia and iron water, clifton water. 

Loan, Lewis, Walhalla, Gippsland.— Soda water, seltzer water, lemonade 
ginger ale, fluid magnesia. 

Eowlands, E., 116 and 118 Collins Street West, Melbourne; Factory, Ballarat.— 
Lithia water, soda water, seltzer water, potass water, magnesia water, 
apollmans water, carlsbad water, tonic water, ginger ale, lemonade’, 
sarsaparilla, ginger beer, ballan seltzer, vigorme (pints), and vigorme’ 
(quarts). ^ 
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Class CXXXY.— Vinegae. 

CViur, Henet, 18 a’Beckett Street. Melbourne. — Pure malt vinegar, 

Mellon, Feancis, Dunolly. — Yinegar made from wine. 

Teouette and Blampibd, Vine-growers, St. Peter s Vineyard, Great Western. — 
Vinegar, white. 

Class CXXXVI. — Other Products not Specified. 

Heidblebeo- Cheese and Condensed Milk Co meant. Limited, Yarra Flats ; 

offices 6 Plinder’s Street West, Melbourne. — Condensed milk. 

Lewis and Whitty, 28A Flmder’sLane, Melbourne. — Baking powder, eggpowder. 
Mblbohene Milk Supply Company, Limited, Eomsey.— W. T. Moffiat, Manager, 
59 Queen Street, Melbourne. — Preserved milk. 


SECTION I.— AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 

Class CXXXVII. — Collections of Agricultural Products. 

Boaed eoe Peoteotion oe Aboeiq-ines. — Hops grown at Coranderrk Aboriginal 
stations. ' 

Collins, Samuel, Devon Farm, Bridgewater, Loddon.-— Wheat, purple straw 
variety. 

Dbpaetment oe Ageicultuee; Hon. J. F. Levien, M.P., Minister ; D. E, 
Martin, Secretary. — Wheat : Port McDonnel, Frampton, purple straw, red 
straw, white tuscan, rattlin tom, white lamas. Oats ; ^ho^t, Tartarian, 
Milling, Polish, Danish, Tartarian, Canadian. Barley : Battledore, Cape, 
English. Rye. Buck wheat. Maize. Field pease : white, dun. Millet. 
Linseed. Beet : sugar, silver. 

Case containing samples of productions from experimental farm, dookie, 
viz : — 

Eight samples of wheat — purple straw and white lamas — grown four seasons 
in succession. Coriander seed. Italian rye grass seed. Canary seed. American 
broom corn seed. Almonds. Castor oil beans. Olive oil. 

Geelong and Westeen Disteict Ageicultueal and Hoeticultueal Society? 

Geelong ; C. Craike, Secretary. — Grain, pease, roots. 

Haeeis, Alpeed^., Sutherland Street, Clunes. — Mangolds, globe. 

Lewis, Minchin, Ballyeogan. — O ats : short, sandy, or milling. 

Maxwell, Daniel, Cohuna. — ^Wheat grown on clay soil, wheat grown on the 
mallee scrub land. 

Melbouenb Beewing and Malting Company, CarltoA. — Hops. 

National Ageicultueal Society oe Victoeia, Bourke Street West, Melbourne; 
J. Gibb, M.L.A., President; T. Patterson, Secretary.— 

Brunton, Thomas, Spencer Street. —Wheat (two yarieties). 

Burston, S , and Co., IMaltsters, Melbourne. — Barley for malting. 

Derham and Co., Market Street. — Wheat, oats, barley, pease 

Grant and Cameron, Bonrke Street. — Wheat, purple straw, grass cocks- 
foot, 

Latham, E., Carlton. — Hops. 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, Limited, Collins 
Street West. — Wheat for export. • 

NiCHOLLS, R._ U,, and Co„ 28 Armstrong Street, Ballarat.— Agricultural seeds 
(66 yarieties), flower seeds (56 varieties), tree and shrub seeds (56 varieties), 
vegetable seeds (56 varieties). 

Pdlson, Angus, Marydale Farm, Moyston. — Wheat, Frampton. Oats Tartarian* 
feed. Oats, sandy, milling. Rye. Barley, cape. 
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Eobeets, Jambs, F., York Niirsery, Union Street, Kew, Melbourne. —Grronp of 
Epipkytal orcliids. 

Smith, Geoege, 41 Armstrong Street, Ballarat. — Grass seeds (various), grain, 
pease. 

Teimblb Bobbet, Eutherglen. — ^Wkeat. 

West BouekE' Ageictjltheai, Society ; President Hon. Sir W. J. Clarke, Bart ; 
Secretary, N. J. Tkomas, Eomsey. — 

Birney, EoBert, E,omsey.— Potatoes, pink-eyed variety. 

CampBeU, LacHan, B.omsey. Potatoes (two varieties). 

Conway, Patrick, Lancefield. Barley, English.. Pease, Dun. Potatoes. 
Grant, William, Eochford. Oats, Tartarian. 

Lockwood, James, Lancefield. Barley, English. 

Morrison, James, Monegatta. Chicory root. 

WiMMEEA Disteict Ageichltueal AND Pastoeal Societt, Dimboola , J. Fisher, 
Secretary. — Wheat (prize), grown in the Wimmera district. 


Class CXXXVIII. — Collections op Hoeticultueal 
Products. 

HoETicTJLTtrEAL SOCIETY OP YicTOEiA, Experimental Gardens, Survey Park, 
Eichmond ; Secretary, Miller Street, Fitzroy Collection of fruit. 

Lang, Jambs, Tlabot Nursery, Harcourfc. — Apples, fourteen varieties, namely — 
Stone pippin, ''“cleopatra, Newton pippin, lemon pippin, French crab, goose- 
berry, sturmer pippin, rymer, Stephenson’s winter, hall, Munroe’s 
favourite, Dunn’s seedling, Donaldson’s seedling, Simmond’s winter. 

Mxtellbe, Baeon von, e.c.m.g., m. & PH.D., F.E.S., Government Botanist, Mel- 
bourne.— Album of some Austrahan flowers not yet introduced into 
horticulture. Set of dried specimens of plants of extensive utihtariau 
value. 


Class CXXXIX. — ^Processes, Implements, and Machines 
USED IN Cultivation. 


CoCKEEELB, Eobset,— 22 Elizabeth Street North, Melbourne. 

Cockerell’s Patent Cross Cultivators and Pulverisers. 

Millee, Joseph,— 123 Lonsdale Street West, Melbourne. 

Aqueous, Oleaginous, Gelatinous, and Solid Preparations ior the Preserva- 
tion and Eradication of Diseases in Vines, Emit Trees, Shrubs, &o. 

Smith, Eobt , — 25 Boiirerie Street, Carlton, Melbourne. 

Set of Diamond Metal Eiddles, used for cleaning wheat. in winnowing 
machines. • 


Class CXLL — Peocesses, Implements, and Machines used 
FOR Irrigation. 

Flood, Feedeeick, — 139 Lonsdale Street West, Melbourne. Water Lift, Blood’s 
Improved. Water Lift, Portions of. Tank, Portable, 


Class CXLII.— Garden Furniture, Fountains. 


McEwan, James, and Co., Wholesale and Manufacturing Ironmctigers, 
Elizabeth Street, Melbourne. Bronze Pountain, 10 feet high, lent by the 
firm to the Royal Commission for Victoria. 
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SECTION E.-ETHNOLOOY, AECH^OLOOY, AI^D NATUBAL 
HISTOBY. 

Class CXLIV. — Ethnological Collection. 

Boaed eoe Peotection oe the Aboeigines, — Melbourne , General Inspector 
Captain A. M. Page. 

War Spears. Boomerangs. Woomeras. Spear Shields. Malkas. Waddies. 
Leangles. 

Class CXLYIII. — Collections of Animals and Birds, 
Stuffed, &c. 

National Museum op Viotoeta, — Professor McCoy, f.e.s., Director, Melbourne. 


COLLECTIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Case of Mounted Specimens, Yictorian Zoology. : — 

Phascolaretos oinereus (the native Podiceps gularis (the blaot-throated 
bear). _ . grebe). 

Herodias alba (the white crane). Alcyone azurea (th^ Azure Kingfisher). 

Podiceps Australis (ihe black-throated 
grebe). 

Case of Mounted Specimens, Yictorian Birds - 
Ptilonorhynchus holoseriv'eus (the black Estrelda bella (Fire-tail Finch). 

Satmbird). , ,, , Pardalotus striatus (Striated Pardalote). 

Ochthodromus biciuctus (double-banded Pachycephala glaucura (Grey-tailed 
Dottrel). _ Pachycephala) 

Lathamus discolor (swift-flying Lon- Merops ornatus (Australian Bee-eater). 

keet). Lichmera Australasiana (Tasmanian 

Meliphaga melivora (brush Wattle Honey-eaterL • 

bird) _ Cacatua galerita (Sulphur-crested Cocka- 

Erythrodryas rhodinogaster (Pink- too). * 

breasted Wood Robin). Dacelo gigas (Laughing Jackass). 

Platycercus esimius (Rosella Parrot). Phaps elegans (Scrub Bronze-wing 
Grallina picata (Pied Grallina). Pigeon). 

Stipiturus malachurus (Emu Wren). Gymnorhma leuconota (White-backed 
Nymphicus Nov* Hollandise {Coquette Magpie). 

Parrakeet).^ Oreocincla lunulata (Mountain Thrush). 

Meliphaga phrygia (Warty-faced Todirhamphus sanctus (Sacred Ealc- 
Honey*eater). yon). 

Calyptorhynchus funereus (Black Actodromas Austrahs (Little Sand- 
Cockatoo). * piper). 

Euphema elegans (Elegant Grass Par- Petroica multicolor (Scarlet-breasted 
rakeet). Robin). 

Meliornis longirostris (Jew Honey- Ochthodromus inornatus (Allied Dot- 
eater). trel). 

Platycercus Pennantii (Red Lory). Falcunculus frontatus (Frontal Shrike- 

Glossopsitta pusilla (Little Lorikeet). tit). , 

Epthianura albifuons (White-fronted Malurus cyaueus (Superb Warbler). * 

Honey-eater). Menura Yictoriee (Lyre Bird). 

Mounted Specimens : — 

Macropus major (tbe Forester Kan- I Oligorus Macquariensis (the Murray** 
garoo). I Ood»Perch). 
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MAMMALS. 

'^Specimens in Skin : — 

Betongia cnnicnlus (Kangaroo Eat). _ Ornitliorliyncliiis paradoxus (tlie Platy- 
Belideus breviceps (sboi-t-headed Beli- pus). 

deus). ^ Pnalangista viverrina (Eing-tail Opos- 

Belideus flaviventer (long- tailed Beli- sum). 

dens). Phalangista vulpina (common Opos- 

Dasyurus maculatus (tiger eat). sum). 

Dasyurus vaverrina (natire cat). Pteropus poliocephalus (Vampire Bat) 

Ecliidna hystrix (Porcupme ant-eater). Pbascogale penicillata (Brusb-tail Pbas- 
HaLmafliirus Billiarderi (short-tail Wall- cogale). 

aby). Perameles Grunnii (G-unn’s Bandicoot). 

Halmaturus uakbatus (bush-tail Wall- Perameles obesula (short-nosed Bandi- 
abyb coot). 

Hyd'romys chrysogaster (Golden-bellied Phascolaretos cinereus (native Bear). 

■water rat). Phascoiamys platyrhinus (the Wombat). 

Macropus major (Forester Kangaroo). 

BIEDS. 

Anthoclisera carunculata (wattle bird). Leueospiza Eaii (white Hawk). 
Acanthorhynchus tenuirostus (spinebill- Lichmera Australasiana (Tasmanian 
ed honey-eater). Honey-eater). 

Asturappioximans (Australian goshawk). Lathamus discolor (swi-ft-flying Lori- 
Alcyone aziirea (Azure kingfisher). keet). 

Colluricincla harmomca (harmonious Meliphaga_ melivora (Brush or Mock 
colluiicmcla). Wattle Bird). 

Olimaeteris lencophsea (white-fronted Meliornis iN ovse Hollandise (new Hol- 
tree-creeper. land Honey-eater). 

Ohaetuia cauducata (Australian spine- Melithreptus lunulata (lunulated Honey- 
tailed swallow). eater). 

Oassidix Leadbeateri (Leadbeatei ’s Menura Victorise (Victorian Lyre Bird). 

honey-eater). Micrceca macroptera (great-winged 

Daoelogigas (Laughing Jackass). Micrceca). 

Hieseum hii^dmaceum, (Swallow Melmus cyaneus (Superb Warbler). 

Diemum). ^ Oreocincla lunulata (Mountain Thrush). 

Euphema auiantia (orange-bellied grass Paradalotus punctatus (spotted^ Parda- 
Parrakeet). lote). 

Eopsaltria Australis (yellow-breasted Pezoporus foimosus (ground Parrakeet). 

Scrub Eobm). Ptilonorhynohus holo^ericeus (black 

Elunus scriptus (letter- winded kite). Satin Bud). 

Epthianura tricolor (tiieoloured Ep- Petroiea multicolor (Scarlet-breasted 
thianura). ^ _ Eobin). 

Erythrodryas rhodmogaster (pink-breast- Petroiea Phcenicea (Flame-breasted 
ed Eobin). Eobin). « 

Estrelda bella (fire-tailed finch). Platycercus Pennantii (red Lory). 

Ealco lumulata (lumulated Falcon). Pachycephala melanuia (black-tailed 
Falcunculus frontatus (frontal Shrike- Pachycephala). 

tit). Platycercus eximius (Eosella Parrot). 

Graucalus melanops (black-faced Grau- Eecur-virostra lubrioollis (red necked 
calus) Avocet). 

Glossopsitta Austialis (musky Lorilieet). Stiix IMovae Hollandi® (masked barn 
Gymnorbina Icuconota (white-backed Owl). 

Magpie). SpEoglaux Boobook (boobook Owl). 

Grallina picata (pied Grallina). Stipiturus malachums (Emu Wien). 

Hieracidea Berigora (brown Hawk). Trichoglossus Swainsonii (blue mountain 
Lamprococyx procasus (thick-billed Parrakeet). 

Bronze Cuckoo). Tinuunculus Cenchroides (Nankeen 

• Kestril). 
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Gboenee, 0. A., Assistant to Baron P. von Mueller, k.c.m.q-., Government 
Botanist, Botanic Museum, Melbourne. 

Collection of Yictorian Fauna, viz : — 


ISTative Cat. 
*W ater Eat. 
Squirrel. 
Native Bears. 


Bat. 

Platypus 

Eagle-hawlc.* 


Snipe. 
Mopoke. ^ 
Lyre-bird. 


Class CXLIX. — Other Natural History Specimens. 

Geoenbe, 0. A., Assistant to Baron P. von Mueller, K.c.M.a., Government 
Botanist, Botanic Museum, Melbourne. 

Collection of Victorian edible fisb, in glass case, numbering about 50 different 
species. 

Collection of beetles, numbering about 150 different species. 

Collection of butterflies, numbering about 200 different species. 

Leith, Thomas A. P., Augustus Cottage, Martin Street, Albert Park, Melbourne. 
Stuffed birds, in case, being specimens of— 

Dottrel. I Quail. | Rail. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

SECTION H.— POOD PRODFCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Meyees, J., and Co., Albany. — Pale ale, ginger ale, beer, cbampfgne cider. 


Reg. No. 47411-2,012-20-3.86. 
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CALCUTTA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1883 - 84 . 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


AUSTEIA. 


SECTION A.— EIJS-E AETS. ’ 


Classes I to YI. 

Militaet and Geogeaphioal Institute, Vienna. — Heliograveures, 

Vienna Copying- School.— Copies in oil colours. 

T. ScHNELL & Son, Vienna. — A eoUeotion of original modern paintings by the 
following artists : — 

A. Afahl. Greeting through the window. 

E. Alott. View on the Sicilian Coast. 

A. Battistuzzi. Interior from the Cathedral at Barcelona. 

B. Bed a. A game at billiards. 

A. deBensa. Morning ride ; Going to hunt ; Perforce hunting. 

C. deBlaas. Centaur robbing a nymph. 

E. Boehm. Mountainous landscape in Switzerland; View in Switzerland ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter — the four seasons. 

A. Chwala. Landscape near Hohenau, harvest-time ; On the lake of Staffel 
in Bavana ; Landscape — approaching thunderstorm. 

A. Crevatin. Jealousy. 

L, Dill. Marine — evening ; Marine— morning ; Marine — Sarbour scene ; , 
Blonde; Brunette. 

A. Ebert. Mutual instruction ; Female head ; Female Iread ; Indiscretion ; 
Female head; The two friends, 

P. T. vanElven, Cheapside in London (water-colour drawing) ; Westminster 
Abbey in London (water-colour drawing). 

L. Fay, Landscape with cattle. 

E. Ferroni. A festival day. 

H, Flockenhans, Winter evening. ^ 

G, Fund, Important discovery. 

F. Gence, ' The Lkeness of H. M. the Emperor of Austria, Drawing on ivory. 
P. George, Venetian girl. 

G. Giovanni. The old fiddler ; Old man’s head. 

G, Gorra. Village view in Upper Italy. 

T. Hamza. A page, 

C. Hasch. Woody landscape ; Sobtude in the wood. 

Kaufmann. Prom the Dalmatian Coast ; Coast scene from the Baltic Ocean, 

A. Kronberger. Critical situation. 

M. Lovatti. After the confirmation ; Eoman scenery. 

C. deMalchus. View from the Eiva Schiavoni at Venice. 

U. Manaresi. Marine coast view on the Adriatic Sea. 

T. Mansfeld Still life ; StUl life. 

C. Merck. Political discussion. 

A. Milesi. The first nroof. 
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Amtria. 


E. Miller. Diversion in the co-w-teeper s cottage. 

H. Morheim. Coining home from school. 

C. Mncke. The new home. 

Th. JN'orman. Stormy sea on the coast of the German Ocean. 

C. Onken. Autumn landscape. 

O. Orfei. At the print-dealers. 

H. Pock. Still life ; Still life. 

G. Ranzoni. Herd of sheep on the Pnszta, Hungaria. 

A. Raudmitz. Love message. 

P. Euben. Scene from the Grand Canal at Venice. 

A. Savini. Attending the favourites. 

M. Schoedl. Stdl life. 

H. Schuhly. Landscape ; River landscape.^ 

G. Seelos. View near Aquileja on the Adriatic Sea. 

G. Spondini. Eose season. 

E. Walter. The sleepmg play -fellows. 

A. Warlowski. Watlachian mail in winter. 

T. Walter. Idyl. 

T. Wolfram. Gipsy camp in Hnngaria, winter; Gang of gipsies in Hnngaria. 
C. Zewy. Studio scene. 

A. Zimmermann. Gulf of Baya, near Naples, morning ; View of Amalfi, near 
Naples; Mountain brook near Eamsau, Upper Austria. 


SECTION B.~EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OE THE 
LIBERAL ARTS. 

Classes VII to XV. 

Rolliitgee E„ Vienna. — Account hooks ; stationery; book-binding. 


SPfCTION 0.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 

Eabeb Ebatelii, Trieste.—Inseeticide powder. 


SECTION D.— FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOE THE 
USE OR DECORATION OP DWELLING-HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Geylings Caei, Erben, Vienna. — Painted and stained glass. 

Rohn Jacob and Joseph, Teschen. — Bent wood furniture. 

Meltzee EIael and Co., Langenau. — Glassware. 

NeS-EB Emid, Vniaoh. — Tinned enamelled ware. 

Eichtee Gust. A., Wansdorf. — Flower; porcelam. 

SiLBiGBE AND Co., Docbbng, Vienna. — A dais and other works in plain and 
inlaid marble, and mosaic cement or artificial marble. 

Thonet Beds., Vienna. — Bent wood furniture. 



Austria, 


[Section I. 


SECTION E,— FABEICS, INCLUDING OBJECTS OF PEESONAL 
WEAE OE USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Peank, JosBEr Eossback, Bobemia. — Co^bon and woollen sbawls. 

Munoh, AdolB, and SohNj Vienna. — Oriental fabrics ; fez caps, 


SECTION F.— EAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Ellissbn, Eoedeb & Co., Vienna Paper Mills, Vienna. — Paper. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF 
TRANSPORT, &c. 

•y 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

■Wbitzee (Joh.), Graz. — Carriages ; pbseton ;'landan. 

Keainischb Industbie Geselisohaft, Laibach. — Carintian steel ; files ; rasps. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXYI. 

Feebato, G. — Maraschino. 

Hibschleb, Moeitz, Budapest. — Mineral water. 

Kahl and Co.,» Erondorf, near Carlsbad. — Mineral water. 

Kantoeowioz, H., Posen. — Liqueurs. ^ ^ 

Kleinoschez Beothbes, Graz, — Sparkling and stul wines. 

Luxaedo, Gtjeolamo, Zara, — Maraschino liquor. 

Matkotio, Giot. qm. a,, Enin. — ^Maraschino and otAer liquors and cordials. , 
Stampalia T., Zara. — Maraschino liqueur. 

Ulbeich, Anton, PuUna, Bohemia. — Mineral water. ^ 

Veahot, "Romano, Sebemco. — ^Bitters; tonic. 

Von Nadost, Koloman, Stz. Lorincz.— Hungarian.wine. 


SECTION I.— AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Classes CXXXVII to CXLIII. 

Ganz & Co., Budapest. — 1 large crushing flour mill, 1 small crushing flour 
mill, low grinding mills. 
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BELaiUM. 


SECTION A.-^-FINE AETS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Militaet Caeto&eaphio Institute, Beusseis. — Photo-eliromo lithography and 
heliogravenre. 


SECTION D.— FURNITUEE AND OTHEE OBJECTS FOE THE USE 
OE DECOEATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHEE BHILDINGS. 

■ Glasses XXIII to XXXVII. 

Bbag-xed (W.)) Brussels. — Marble mantlepieces. 

CoBBAEET & Fibs, GranmioiLt. — Matches. « 

Omnozeez (F.), 9 rue Mahng, Brussels.— Marble clocks and ornaments. 

Stabs Speochants & Co., Levamonde. — ^Watches. 

Teemoueouz (N. & J.) Beothbes, St. Gilles, Brussels. — Enamelled wrought-iron 
kitchen utensils and other metal goods. 

WiNDAET, J., Jumet.— ‘Table and glassware. 

De Loopbe Monnotee & Co., Jumet. — ^Wmdow glass, Bohemian and decorated 
glassware. 


SECTION E.— FABEICS, INOLDDINa APPAREL, &b. 
- Classes XXXVIII TO LII. 

Association de Yeeviees, Yerviers. — ^Drapery, tweeds, flannels. 
Nicolas Wild and Beothbes, Ghent. — Cotton blankets. 

SooiETE Anontmb oe Loth.— M erinos and zauellas. 

Yandbwtnbkele (Chs.), Ghent. — ^Linen, cotton, and jute thi’ead. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM PRO-' 
DUCTS NOI^ INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. - 

Clssses LIII to Lxxzr. 

Delmotte Benoit), Maria Eerke, Ghent.— White lead, dry. 

De Smbt (Leon), Bouldvard du Bequinade, Ghent.— Ornamental tiles. 

BE Man (Jean), Antwerp. — Cigars. 

Goeis et Fils, Turchont.— Paper. 

Koch and Reis, Antwerp. — Sulphur and soap. 

MaETINY & Co., Brussels.— Lidm rubber. 

Yan de Wtnceele, Boulevard, Ghent.— Bleached yarns. 
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SECTION G.— MAOHINEET AND IMPLEMENTS, APPLIANCES AND 
PEOC ESSES USED IN THE COMMON AETS AND 
INDUSTEIES, &c. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Allan & Co., American Tool Works, tke Dam, Antwerp. — Tools, pick-axes, 
rollers, iron beams. 

Ateliees de Beabant, Molenbeek St. Jean. — Sugar cleaning macbinery. 

Montefioee-Leti (J.j, Brussels. — Telegraph and telegraph lines. 

SOOIETE AnONTME POUE LA EaBEICATION DE8 CaETOUCHES ET PeOJECTILES, 
Anderlecht, Eue de Gougans, Brussels. — Cartridges and balls. 

Soc^TE Anonyme des Eoe'ges de La Peovidence, Marchienne-au-Pont. — Iron 
goods. 

SociETE Anonymb des Foeges et Laminoiees db l’ Alliance, Marchienne- 
au-Pont, — Boiled and wrought iron. 


SECTION H.-FOOD PEODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Bannb (Constant), Anderlues. — Malts. ^ 

JovENCEAtr (A.), Tournay.— Chocolate and cocoa. 

Mebus (Louis), Antwerp. — Geneva, orange bitters, spirits of wine. 


DENMABK. 


SECTION H. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Eeie (Caed), Copenhagen.— Butter. 

Lindt, Copenhagen. — Sardines and herrings. 


EaXPT. 

SECTION F. 

' Classes LIII TO LXXXI. 

Gianaclis (N.), Cairo.— Cigarettes. 
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FEANCE. 

SECTION A.-«TINE AETS. * 

' Classes I to VI. 

Blot, Ettgene, Dnalcerq^iie.— Groups of statues in terra cotta, representing 
fiskermen and their families. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OE LIBEEAL AETS. 

Classes VII toXV.- 

Bataille, H., 18, Eua de Chabrol, Pu,ris.— Oleographs, chromos, printed labels 
and cards of every description. 

Lemaiee, 22 and 26, Eue Oberkampf, Paris.— Optical instruments, opera glasses, 
telescopes. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 


Classes XVI to XXII. 

Baillt aitd Oo.y- 22, Eue Drouot, Paris. — Pharmaceutical preparations, Quina- 
Laroche. 

Baeeotj, Joe, EuerSt., Sauveur, Perpignan.— Cigarette paper. 

Beatais, Eaotjl, Paris. — ^Drug^s and medicines. 

Ghalliol and Chaemetant, Lyons and Calcutta. — Bonnefont natural mineral 
water. _ r 

CsASSAiNG AND Co., 6, Avenue Victoria, Paris — Pharmaceutical preparations. 
Chaust, a., & Co., Place de I’Opera, Paris. — Tooth-powder, &c. 

Daeoux, Paris. — Pharmaceutical preparations. % 

Decagnt. — PharmaceuticaF preparations. 

Fauee, De„ The watering establishment, near Pratz de MoUe, Pyrenees 
Orientales. — Mineral waters. 

Gouabne Feeees, Ponancd. — Tonic wines. 

Habdt and Miloet, Eue Barbette, Paris. — Colors. 

Heottot, Paris. — Drugs and pharmaceutical preparations. 

Lechadx, Maeio, Bordeaux. — ^Eob-Lechaux, pharmaceutical preparations. 
Limousin and Co., Paris.— Pharmaceutical preparations. 

Pieeeb, Db. (A. Choiiet et Oie.), 8, Place de I’Opera, Paris. — Dentifrice water 
and powders. 

PilTet, Ds. a., 62, Eue de Eivoli, Paris. — hledicines ; medicinal biscuits. 
Eigaud, Paris.— Drugs and medicines, 

E1GOLL9T, P., A Co., Paris.— Pharmaceutical preparations. 

Eogees de l Illinois, Paris.— -Pharmaceutical preparations. 

^ELPEY, C., 8 and 10, Eue St. Thomas, Eeims —Pharmaceutical preparations. 
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SEOTIOJSr D.— ETJENITUEE AJiTD OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE 
USE OR DECORATION OF DWELLING^HOITSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXTII to XXXVII. 

Bjenaed, a., 6, Cit4 dti Petit Thotiai-ds, Paris. — Crockery.-ware, fancy boxes, 
bronzes, looting glasses, vases, &e. 

Besson, F., and Co., 92, Rue d’Ai^onlenie, Paris. — Musical instruments. 

Biaedot, 12, Rue Beaurepa,ire, Paris. — ^Unchanging crystal beads, gilt and 
silvered inside ; imitation of coral. 

Bontemps Peee and Fils, 42, Rue de CMry, Paris. — Cages and whistling birds. 

Charles- Jean, 17, Rue du Cygne, Paris. — Genuine enamel v^ork, vases, boxes, &c. 

Detemmeeman, 62, Rue de Paradis, Paris. — Looking glasses and fancy crockery- 
ware, China-ware, imitation flowers of great variety. 

Dhmet, L. J., Paris. — ^Decorative and upholstery silks. 

Le Comte, 220, Rue St Martin, Paris. — Capsules and metal leaf materials of every 
description for corking bottles. 

Lemaieb, 22 and 26, Rue Oberkampf, Paris. — Marine, field, and opera glasses. 

Maison Lbeauohehx, H. Rieger, Successeur, 37, Rue Tiviene, Paris. — ^Light 
hunting guns, rifles, saloon carbines and pistols ; single and double breech- 
loaders of the latest French patents ; great variety of revolvers. 

Peeeotjx, F. a. — M oulden wooden pilasters. 

SooiBTB DBS Lunettiees, Rue des Gravilliers, Paris. — Optical instruments of 

. every description. 

Thieet-Mieg- & Co., Paris. — Imitation tapestries, wool fabrics, printed 
cretonnes. 


SECTION E.-FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET REQUI- 
SITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OP PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 

. Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Challiol and Chaembtant, Silk manufactnrers, Lyons, and 2, ’Barretto’s Lane 
Calcutta.— Silks. ’ 

Deeyehs Feeees, 35, Rue Meslay, Paris.— Jewelry manufacture. 

Dumet, L. J., 19, Rue de la Sourdidre, Paris.—Embroidered furniture ; silk 
^ufEs. ’ • ^ ’ 

Feet, 134, Rue du Temple, Paris. — Imitation jewelry and “ Articles de Paris.” 
Geenet Feeees, 114, Rue du Temple, Paris. — Sterlmg silver jewelry, brackets 
and silverware, &c. n ’ 

Heneiet Ainb, Rne Mercoeur, Paris.— Ladies and children's shoes, men's boots. 
Henet, a., Rue Thevenot, Pans— Muslins ; silks and artificial flowers. 

Leoeand Beos., 8, Rue St. Joix, Paris. — Printings in relief on cloth and vel- 
vets ; table covers ; imitation of gold embroidery. 

Maetin, Rue des Archives, Paris.- Mechanical toys, swimming dolls, jumping 
frogs, (fee. _ * 

Pebtin, a., 64, Rue de Rennes, Paris. — Ladies’ fancy shoes and gentlemen’s 
hunting hoots. 

Reg-ad Fils, 53, Rne Torbigo, Paris. — ^Imitation stones, diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires, &c. ’ * 

Revel Feeees, Lyons,— Umbrellas. 

Vebnin and Co,, Paris. — Wax pearls. 

ZiMMEELi, E., 110, Rue du Temple, Paris.— Unmounted rings of all descriptions 
for manufacturing j.ewellers. 
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France. 


SECTIO]Sr F.— EAW PEODUOTS. 

' Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

CsAPELLE and'Gotteland, J., Paris. — Yarnisli. 

Haedt and Mieoet, Pans. — Colors. « 

HoEToa, Geoboe and Co., 112, Place Lafayette, Paris. — Varnish. 


SECTION G.-MACHINEET AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF 
TEANSPOET, APPLIANCES AND PEOCESSES USED IN 
THE COMMON AETS AND INDUSTEIES. 

Classes LXXXII to OIX. 

An&edis, G. O. — Electrical machine for making ices and dragees. 

Cabe^, E. — Ammoniacal ice machine. 

Dandoy Maillaed Lucy & Co., Manhenge. — Drilling machine with revolving 
pillar and swinging table and vice. 

Decatjville Aine, Petit Boiirg. — Patent portable railway and rolling stock, 
Mig-non and Eoda^. — Pneumatic ice machine. 

Pi AT, A., Paris.— Double action pump. 

Senamaud, 116, Eue de Toulouse, Bordeaux.— Cutting machine for sausage 
meat, &c. 

ViGNEEON, H., Paris, manufacturer of sewing machines.— Sewing machines. 


SECTION H.— POOD PEODUCTS. 

Ackeeman, Laiteanoe, Saumur. — Sparkling saumur. 

Adbt Sewaed i^D Co., Bordeaux. — Claret and brandy. 

Ang-elis, G. Dm Maison Francaise.— French confectionery ; ices. 

Anots FeIises, CViJgnac.— Brandy. 

Ayaia and Co. — Champagne, Chateau D’Ay. 

Baenbtt and Sons, Cognac.— Brandy. 

BoEdes, J J., Bordeaux. — Brandy. 

Bench, Foubchee and Co., Mareuil-sur-Ay. — Dry champagne, extra quality, 
monogram 

Cabanes, j. j., Eouget Pommerol pres Libourne, Gironde. — Eed wines. 

Cassaet, Goedon and Co.^--Champagne. 

Chakeiod and Co., Paul, Bordeaux.— Clarets and sautemes. 

CoMEAGNiE Feanco-Suisse (Societe Laitieeb DE l’Est). Bcsau^ou. — Condensed 
milk. 

CxJSENiEE, Paris.— Liquors of every description, 

De Laagb Fils and Co , Cognac Distillery.— Brandy. 

Deleclnse, j., Eeiras —Champagne. 

Domaine de Nojao.— 24 bottles of claret. 

Fonbche, j. B., Bordeaux. — Bed wines, syrups, liqueurs. 

Fouesiee, Henei, and Co., Bordeaux. — Clarets. 

IEEy, Eenest, and Co.— Cote d’Or champagne- 

JosEPH Peeeiee Fils and Co., Vmeyard proprietors, Chalons-sui*-Marne.— 
Champagne. • • 

Lalande, a., and Co.; Quadros Chatrous, Paris and Bordeaux, 

Maetell, j. and F., Cognac.— Pale brandies. 
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Maetin, F. L., and Co., Surgeras. — ^Brandy. 

Otaed Ddedt and Co. — Bi’andy. 

Peeinet Fils, Cliampagne ; Agents for India G. F, Eellner and Co., C, 
sKall Street, Calcutta. 

Eahn and Co., Cognac. — Rum. 

Ralu Fils and Co., Brandy manufacturers, 48, Rue d'Engliien, Pari8.~Brandy. 
Robin, Jules, and Co., Cognac.— Pale lirandies. * 

Rotumeil and Co , Cognac. — Brandy, fine champagne, old brandy cognac. 
SociETE Edwaed de Peoduits, Pans. — Presei*ved butter. 

SociETE General de Peoduits Alimentaiees, Paris. — Butter and preserved 
vegetables, sardines in oil. 

Theophile Roederee and Co. — Champagne. 

Touetel, P. and E., Brasserie de TantonviUe, Meurthe-et-Kosello. — Hop, nmlfc* 
lager beer. 

Violet Feeees, Thuib. — Wines, pyrrl, ribedine. 

Wachtee and Co., Epernay— Champagne. 
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COCHIN CHINA. 


SECTION A.— FINE AETS. 

Class I. — Paintings and Deawings. 

Pdicnand, Saigon.— Annamite painting on glass (six panels). 

Goveenment, Saigon.— A nnamite painting on marWe (eight panels). 

Hatan ThanHj Sadec. — ^Drawing coloured view of the Sadeo Regattas on the 
1st of the Annamite year. 

Class VI. — Works of Art not specified. 

Each-gia Disteicx.— F ans. 


SECTION B.-EBTJCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. 

Class VIII.— JiIaps, Charts, and G-eographical Apparatus. 

Goveenment, Saigon— 

Cochin O il in a. maps (2 leaves), hy Mr. Brossard de Corhigny. 

Indo-China, East (1 leaf), hy Mr. Dntreuil de Rheins. 

Indo-Chma Map (4 leaves). 

Map of the River Hu^. 

Plan of the town of Saigon. 

Topographical plans of the districts of Baria Bentrl, Bien-hoa, Gocong, 
Cholon, and of the twentieth district. ^ 


Class XII. — Printing and Book-binding. 

Goveenment, Saigon— 

French Penal Code translated into Annamite, ^ 

Annamite Code translated into French hy Air, Philastre, ” 

Annamite Code in Chinese characters. 

Course of Chinese studies as pursued hy the Law students of Saigon. 
Symbolical or typical^pronunciation of the Chinese characters. 

Rules of procedure as practised by the Annamites and French regulations. 
Rules of procedure translated into Annamite (Quoc-ngu), 

Forestial flora from French Cochin China, hy Mr. Pierre. 

Reports to the Colonial Anthorities, 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Authentic proceedings of the deliberations of the Colonial Authorities, 
Sessions 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Selections from the Cochin China Legislation and Rulings by Mr, Bataille. 
Cochin China in 1878. 

State of Cochin China in 1879 (statistic). 

Ditto ditto in 1880. 

Ditto ditto in 1881. 

Proceedings of the Chamber of Commerce since its formation. 

Amials of the Botanical Garden and of the Experimental Farm. 

History and description of the Lower Cochin China, by Mr. Aubaret* 

Id 
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Annamite Historical Course, by Mr. Petrusty (2 volumes). 

Grammar in tbe Annamite language, by Mr. Aubaret. 

Mes Luat Day boc Tungpbo Lansa, by Mr. Petrusty. 

French Grammar, by Mr. Jourdain. 

Annamite — French Dictionary, by Mr. Ijegrand de la Liraye. 

So-hoc Vanton, or elementary wort^or beginners. a 

Sach tap hoc, by Mr. Potteaux. 

Dai nam Suky Bien ca, by Mr. Petrusky. 

Kun van kien Truyen, an Annamite poem, by Mr. Petrusky. 

Manual for Elementary Schools, by Mr, Petrusky. 

Thuyen Doi Xua, Annamite Fable, by Mr. Petrusky. 

Thuyen Giai Buon, by Mr. Paulus Cua. 

French and Annamite Conversations, by Mr. Potteaux. 

Luc Van Tien, a popular poem, by Mr. Jeanneau. . 

Life’s Events, by Mr. Petrusky. 

Guide to Conveisation, by Mr. Petrusky. 

The Manners and Customs of the Annamites, by Mr. Petrusky. 

Domestic life— a father to his children, by Mr. Petrusky. 

Fi’ench and Annamite Alphabet, by Mr, Petrusky. 

"W ork on the Military training of natives of the country, by Mr. Bonnal. 
Cambodgien Codes. 

Vocabulary, French and Cambodgien and Cambodgien and French, bj 
Mr. Moura. 

Voyage to Cambodge, Architecture Kmer, by Mr. Delaporte. 

Method for acquiring a knowledge of Cambodgien, by Mi^ J eanneau. 

French and Cambodgien Dictionary, by Mr. Aymonier. 

Kmer and French Dictionary, by Mr. Aymonier. 

Emer Texts, by Mr. Aymonier. 

Cambodgien course of studies as pursued by the Law students of Saigon, bj 
Mr. Aymonier. 

French Annual of Cochin China for the year 1883. 

Lich Annam, or Annamite Annual of Cochin China for the year 1883.. 

Birds from Cochin China, by Dr. Tirant. 

Fish from the Hu^ River by Dr. Tirant. 

Class XIV.— Musical Instruments. ^ 

Goveement, SAiaoN — ^ 1 Inspection, Bentee— 

An Annamite violin on three strings. Pagoda drum. 

Six Annamite flutes. I 

Class XV. — Scientific Instruments. 

Goveenment, Saig-on — 

An arithmetical reckoner. 

An Annamite mariner’s needle, or sea- compass. 


SECTION C.- HEALTH. 


Class XVIII. — Drugs and Medicines. 


Chambee oe Commeeoe, Saigon — 

Chinese medicine most generally in use. 
Expectoratmg uut. 

Hong chee. 

Siong Hin. 


Sam go. 
Sang Ho. 
Sang Hec, 
The tong. 
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SECTION D.-FUBNITUEE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOE THE 
USE OE DECORATION OP DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS. 

tr r 

Class XXHI. — ^Furniture and Upholstery. 

Vean "Van Otjong, Sadec. — A. table made of ancient wood. 

G-oveenment, Saigon — 

A sideboard, scnlptnred, made of wood from Go. 

A large scnlptured wood Annamite bed. 

Two scidptnred wooden couches. 

Two ancient large chairs made of sculptured wood from Go. 

Camp-bed made of sculptured wood from Go and Sao. 

Two benches, sculptured, made of Go and Trac wood. 

Two toilet supports sculptured in ancient wood. 

Me. Thi NAM QOAN, Binh-hoa.— Two Annamite couches, sculptured and inlaid 
with marble. 

Huten Tat, Binh-hoa. — A sculptured trunh. 

PoiGNAND, Saigon.— A piece of furniture. 

Goteenment, Saigon — _ 

Two beautifully inlaid panels. 

Inlaid round table. ' 

Oval tray, inlaid. 

Rectangular tray, inlaid. 

Inlaid wort-box. 

Do. jewelry-box. 

18 Inlaid planks. 

Two ancient inlaid couches. 

Two inlaid trunks. 

Inlaid round box. 

Sq^uare box. 

Inlaid rounu table. 

Tray. ^ 

A lady’s work table. 

Inlaid wooden boxes. 

Inlaid trunks, ancient style* 

Inlaid box, ditto. 

Two small inlaid planks. 

Inlaid trunk. 

Do. do. f. 

Do. tray. 

Do. box. 

Two lady’s work-boxes, embossed. 

Q?wo inlaid inkstands. 

A large sized tray, inlaid. 

Two oval trays, do, 

A large lady’s work table, inlaid. 

An inlaid betel-box. 

Ditto box. 

Poignand, Saigon.— Inlaid plants. 

Me. Thi nam quan, Binh-hoa— 

1 Inlaid rectangular plank, 

2 Planks inlaid with Annamite characters. 
r 1 Inlaid plank with black lacker. 

12 
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Laoaze, Saigon — 

Inlaid small piece of fnrnitur< 
Oval tray, inlaid. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Heetangnlar tray. 

Glove Los. 

LaOazb — 

Jewel box, inlaid. 

Ditto ditto. 

Work box, inlaid. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Government, Saigon — 

A lot inlaid in varions ways. 
Work box, inlaid. 

Trunk, inlaid. 

Ditto. 


Class XXV. — Stone Utensils, Pottery, Porcelain, and 
Earthenware 


Government Saigon.— 

Lot of pottery in use at Binb-Tbai : — 

Pottery made of red eartb. 

Ditto common. 

. Ditto bailing from Binb-Tbai. 

V ariety of jugs, cups, and small cups, teapot, tea service, and porcelain 
tea faay. 

Porcelain, blue and white, of different patterns. 

Porcelain representing picture. . 

Lot of pottery and earthenware of the Chinese species bailing from Cai 
Mai (147 pieces). _ , , . 

Large blue vases ornamented beautifully on pedestals, SO centimetres m 
diameter, for gardens p 

Ordinary vases, blue, highly ornamented on pedestals, for gardens, veran- 
dahs, or vestibules. . 1 .,1 -xl 4 . 

Small vases, blue, green, yellow, ornamented, and either with or without 
pedestals, in marble or sculptured wood, to be placed in a room. 

Lots of Annaanite combs. 


Class XXVIII.—- Brushware. 

Government, Saigon — 

Combs in bone and silver, for the use of the hair, used by men. 
Combs in bone and silver, for the use of the hair, used by women. 
Combs made of buffalo’s horn. 

Combs made of various kinds of wood. 


Class XXIX.— Basketware. 

Huinh Yan Sung, District of Gocond— 

A work-basket 
A common work-bas ket. 

A small ditto. 
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Nouten Teuoitg Sane, District of G-ocond— 

A large work basket. 

A small ditto. 

l^GTTTEN Van Wgai, District of Sadee. — Model of a basket. 

Le Van Tien, District of Sadee. — Model of a basket. 

Bee Van Cam, District of Sadee — 

A basket EseC. to put out fires. ^ 

Ditto ditto. 

Instrumeut used to free tbe rice-field from water. 

Vo Van Hang, District of Sadee.— Model of a blind in wealthy establish- 
ments. 

ISTgeten Con Chien, District of Sadee— 

Model of a bamboo blind. 

Ditto ditto, 

Le Van Kien, District of' Sadee. — Model of an Annamite lantern. 

Lb Van Luong, District of Sadee. — ^Model of an Annamite sledge. 

Huinh Van Hee, District of Sadee. — A collection of small work-baskets used 
by the Annamite woman. 

Beisac, Saigon. — Oval basket, 

Peison, Saigon. — Two round baskets. 

Beisac, Saigon.— Eight wide-awake hats for the Annamite military. Six ditto. 
Goteenment, Saigon. — ^Two round, covered baskets, one work-basket. 

Disteict Bin-Hoa. — Arm-chairs made of rattan. 

Peison, Saigon,— One arm-chair made of rattan, one large arm-chair. Ditto. 


^LASS XXXI. — Decorated Work, 
Art-ware. 


INCLUDING Carving and 


Goteenment, Saigon— 

Eonr different Bondhas, gilt and lacquered. 

One Bondha made of black wood ; a porcelain Bondha. 

A large chair for Bondha, made of sculptured wood, gilt and lacquered. 

A small chair for Bondha, made of sculptured wood, gilt and lacquered. 

A small wood^ pagoda, sculptured, with plate glass, 

' A smafi woodeu pagoda, sculptured, with the accessories of Bondha. 

Magnificent decorations of a pagoda in sculptured gilt wood, highly emhos- 
forming pendS^^^ different Annamite scenes; two roots sculptured, 

MAETiN^Sagon.-Four brackets or pier-tables in sculptured §ilt rwood, highly 


PoiGNANE, Saigon.— Four brackets or pier-tables made of wood in open dav- 
hght, and sculptured with flowers and buds. Ten different brackets or 
pier-tables sculptured-* '■ 

Me, Thi nam qean, Bmh-hoa. -Four large, convex cups from Loiti’ary, inlaid 
■vnth golden Chinese characters. A square implement inlaid with moth er- 
o -pearl. Two implefhents in Chinese characters, mlaid with mother o' 
pearl. An implement inlaid with mother-o’-pearl, and black lacquer! 
Eighteen large implements m Chmese characters, inlaidwith mothcr-o'- 
o’^^earl ™ implements in Chinese characters, inlaid with mother! 

Moqein-Tandon Saigon.— Two large wooden implements inlaid with mother- 
o -pearl, birds, butterflies and flowers. niutuer- 

Poig:Sanp, Saigon, — Six large inlaid implements. 

Goteenment, Saigon.— Two lacquered Annamite boxes ; a large box bailing 
from Ibrie. A long lacquered Aonamite box. A lacquered box with comS 
A large box for .^namite ceremonies. An Annamite lacquered box with 
^ compartments. An Annamite box, lacquered and inlaid with flowers 
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Class XXXII. — Caepets, HANaiNGS, Tapestey, Fuenituee- 
STUFFS, Matting, Papee-hangings. 

Me. Thi NAM QUAN, Binli-lioa. — h. table-covering embroidered deep black. An 
embroidered table covering deep blue. 

Goveenment, Binh-hoa — « ^ 

An embroidered table-covering deep red (three exhibits). 

An embroidered table-covering deep black. 

Maebchae, Saigon. — An embroidered table-covering deep black, 

PoiONAND, Saigon. — Three hangings, or tapestry panels, in Chinese characters, 

Mb. Thi nam quast, Bmh-hoa. — Two hangings, or tapestry panels, of a deep 
red colour, in Chinese characters. Two little ditto of a red 
colour, in Chinese characters. Six hangings, or tapestry panels, in red 
cloth, in Chinese characters. Two altar-pieces dadxcated to Budha, in red 
embroidered satin. Four girdles or waist-bands in honour of Budha, made 
of embroidered red satin. 

Goveenment, Saigon. — Four hangings of various, embroidered with silk upon 
sUk. Two eiu’tains in deep white silk, embroidered red, blue, and gold 
flowers. Two hangings of embroidered deep violet. An embroidered 
curtain. Two light embroideries. A girdle devoted to Budha (embroidered). 

Inspection, Each-gia. — Lot of mats from Eacb-gia. Manner of manufacturing 
mats. 

Disteict Hatien. — Lot of mats from the district of Hatien. 

Govebnmbnt, Saigon.— Lot of mats from the district of Kampot, commonly 
known as Oambodgienne mats. ® 

Le Tan Lai, Sadeo. — A pair of mats with reeds which are used in making . 
them. Model of blinds used for the vermdahs of Annamite houses. Model 
of bamboo blinds made use of in Annamite houses. Models in general use 
of bhnds made of bamboo in Annamite houses. Model of an Annamite 
lantern. 


Class XXXIV. — Beonzes, Oenamental Woek in Gold, 

SiLVEE, AND OTHEE MeTALS. 

PoiGNAND, Saigon.— An Annamite bronze bell. A large ^cense-burner in 
embossed copper (modern). 

Me. Thi nam qhan, Bmh-hoa. — A large incense burner in"' embossed copper 
(ancient). Two lamp-posts made of ancient copper. Two copper chandeliers. 
A small incense burner with cover (carved in copper). 

Govebnmbnt, ’Saigon. — A collection of bronzes, copper, of ancient and modern 
casting (40 pieces). 


SECTION B.-FABEICS, INCLEBING APPAEEL, TOILET EEQUI- 
SITES, AND OTHEE OBJECTS OF PEESONAL WEAE OE USE. 

Class XXXVIII. — Cotton Fabeics. 

Government, Saigon. — Cotton tissue for Annamite clothing. 


Class XL. — Silk Fabeics. 

Bao-an Canton, Bentre — 

Silk. Ecrew. 

Do, sample of Bongdau. 
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Silk, sample of CHdarisc. 

Do. ditto Long-hiiong. 

Do. ditto Mat Wong. 

Do. sample. 

Do. ditto Bong-qne. 

Tean-thi-Ibat, Sadec. — Silk, wMte. 

Iba-van EHANH.^Sadec. — Silk, ecrew. *' 

Iba-van Cu, Sadec. — Silk, white. 

Iba-Van Lbao, Sadec.— Silk, yellow. 

Pham van Kuon, Sadec.— Sdk, orange. 

Na-VAN-KT, Long Snyen— 

SHk, ecrew, Bongdan. 

Sdkj ecrew, Tong-nhang. 

Nq-van Thibn, Long Xnyen. — Silk, ecrew, Tong-cach. 

Ben han-de, Long Xnyen, — Silk Ecrew, Tong-bua. 

Ng-van Chotj, Long Xnyen. — Silk, white, Long-trou. 

Tan Chan, Chandoc. — Sdb, ecrew. 

Canton oe Tan Chan, Chandoc. — Sdk, white. 

Chan gnay Cua, Travioh.— Silk, Annamite, for the use' of Camhodgiena 
(6 pieces). 

Government, Saigon— 

Various kinds of silks most in use for clothing Annamites of both sexes. 
Specimen of black Annamite silk (sis different pieces). 

Specimen of Annamite sdk (two different qualities). 

Specimen of Amymite silk (six different pieces). 

Me. Thi NAM QHAN, Binh-hoa. — Specimens of embroidered silk, silk on silk, of 
a variety of shades, 11 pieces. 


Class XLYI. — Appaeel and Haberdashery. 
Government, Saigon— 

Clothing in various shapes and different colors, as worn by Annamite men and 
women. Clothing in various shapes and different colours, as worn by Cochin 
Chinese m^ and women. 


Class XLVII. — ^Boots, Shoes, and Slippers. 

Government, Saigon — 

Samples of shoes and boots, &c., worn by Annamite men, women, and 
children, y 

Samples of shoes and boots, &c., worn by Chinese men and women. 


Class XL VIII. — Hats and Caps. 

Government, Saigon — 

Samples of hats, as worn during the summer and the rainy weather by the 
Annamites, both males and females. 

A Mandaria's helmet. 

PoiGNAND, Saigon— 

^ helmet ornamented in gold, worn by a Military Mandarin of rank. 

An Annamite turban of black crape, as worn by literary men. 


Section P.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 57. 


Class L. — ^Jeweley. 

Ng- tan Tikn, Sadec — 

Necessaries for the toilet, tooth-piclrs, ear-cleaners, &c,, 
with chains of various patterns (ornamented). 

A pair of bonnet, or hat clasp, in use by the Annamite women. 
Govbenment, Saigon — , 

A man’s bracelet. 

An Annamite woman’s bracelet. 

Ditto ditto bead bracelet. 

Ditto ditto in jet. 

A woman’s necklace. 

Hair-pins for women. 

An amber bead bracelet. 

A pair of woman’s earrings. 

A pair of je^ bracelets from the island of Phu-quoc. 


SECTION F.— HAW PEODUCTS AND MANTJFACTUEES FEOM 
PEODIJCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Class LIY. — Indigenous Timber and other Forest Products. 

Goveenment, Saigon.— Rare collection of Cochin China timber (185 pieces). 
Inspection, Tat-ninh. — A tray or waiter in one piece, mad*viap tunber. 
Goveenment, Saigon.— a tray or waiter in one piece, made vien-vien timber. 

Ha Ngoe Qtroi, Sadec — A root of Caigna timber in its natural condition, re- 
presentmg an arm chair. 

' Class LY. — Oilseeds. 

Ngeten tan Km, Long-xttten. — Various kinds of cocoas. 

Inspection, Baeia. — ^Various kinds of cocoas. 

Inspection, Chaudoc— 

Castor-oil seeds (hot), du du. 

Sesamum seeds (black), meac. 

Do. do, (grey). _ 

Chambee op Commerce, Saigon — 

Sesamum seeds (white). 

Do, do. (black. No. 1). 

Do. (black, No. 2). 

Class LYI. — Oil. 

Gieaed, Isle of Phn-quoc. — Cod-liver oil. 

Indigenous, Chaudoc. — Fish oil. 

Chambee op Commeece, Saigon. — Fish oil. 

N. Van Sen, Baria. — Oil prepared from wood. 

Chambee op Commeece, Saigon — 

Oil prepared from wood. 

Arachnidan oil. 

Indigenous, Baria. — Cocoanut oil. 

Chambee op Commeece, Saigon. — Cocoanut oil, castor-oil, sesamum oil. 

Class LYII. — Soap, Tallow, Wax, and other Manufactures 
OF Oleaginous Substances. 

Messes. Devise and Aeens, Saigon. — Blue colored soap, rose ditto. 

Tean Van Van, Baria.— Fish oil (or fat). 



Section F.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 62 . 


iNDiGBNOtrs, Eachgia — 

Wax from yellow bees. 

Ditto white do. 

Indigenous, Cbaudoc.— Wax from old bees from the mountain of Bapeab. 
Chambee oe Commebce, Saigon. — Wax from the Eacbgia district. 

Class LVIII. —Hides, Hoens, Haie, Beistles, &c. 

Chambee oe Commeece, Saigon — 

Buffalo bides. 

Ox do. 

Stag do. 

Tiger sMn. 

Pantber do. 

Wild cat do. 

Pangobn do, (a sbort-tailed animal). 

Ebinooeros bide. 

Elephant do. 

Scales of fishes. 

Serpents’ shin. 

Birds’ do. 

Horns of a buffalo 
Do. ditto 
Do. of an ox 
Do. of an ox 'p , 

Do. of a wild bull. 

Do. of a large-homed stag. 

Do. of a common stae. 

Do. of an elh, or moose-deer. 

Do. of a rhinoceros. " • 

Goveenment, Saigon. — leathers, shins of various birds, both as regards plumage 
and shades of colors. 

Chambee of Commeece, Saigon — 

Eeathers of marabsut, large and strong, for making fans. 

• Do. of pelican for ditto 

Inspection, Eao|[-gia. — ^Feather fans of a variety of shapes. 


large). 

small). 

'large). 

(smallb 


Cl^ss lx. — Cotton, Raw, and Thread. 

Me. Gieaed, Isle of Phu-qiioc.— Cotton. 

T. Van Saig and Ng van Sang Baria.— Cotton, 

Chambee oe Commeece, Saigon— 

Cotton, unprepared. 

Do., prepared in the machine. 

Cotton prepared by tbD Cambodgieus. 

Class LXII.-— Silk, Raw, Cocoons, and Thread. 

Chambee oe Commerce, Saigon — 

Cochm-China silks-batri-mocai tuichan. 

Eaw silh. 

Ditto. 

Twisted Silt. 

^ Cocoons. 

Silhs from tbe Annamite provinces. 

Silh from Qum hon, raw. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto twisted. 

Ditto cocoons. 
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Section F.J 


Cochin China. 


[Class 75 


Silk from Tourane, raw. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto twisted. 

Ditto do. cocoons. 

AoErcuLTURAi COMMITTEE, Saigon— 

A quantity o£ cocoons (ancient). 

Ditto silk tliread (ancient). 

Canton oe Baoan, Beni re— 

Silk thread, 1 st quality. 

Ditto, 2nd quality. 

Ditto, 3rd quality. 

Huinh-van, Sadec — 

snk. 

Do., twisted. 

Indiobnoits, Long Xuyen.— Silk, raw. 
iNDiOBNOua, Ckaudoc.— Silk thread. 

Class LXVI. — Coir and Manufactures therefrom. 

Chambee oe Commeece, Saigon. —Various ropes and fibres. 

Class LXVII. — Other Fibres and Manufactures 

THEREFROM. 

Ceozat, Thedaemot.— E amie. 

Gieaed, Isle of Phu-quoc. — ^Ramie. 

Tean Van Hoa, Sana. — Ramie, indigenous. 

Chambee oe Commeece, Saigon. — ^Ramie from Baria. 

Ageioelteeae Committee, Saigon. — ^Ramie, ancient. 


Class LXIX, — Tortoise-shell. 

Aeoillon, Hafcien — 

Two tortoises with polished scales. 

Four hand screens, or screens in tortoise-shell. 

PoiGNAND, Saigon. — Two screens in tortoise-shell. 

Me. Thi NAM QEAN, Biuh-hoa. — Six cups and saucers in* tortoise-shell, with 
wands. 

Government, Saigon. — Two screens in tortoise-shell. 

Class LXXIII. — Lac. 

Chamber oe Commerce, Saigon — 

Natural lac. 

Stick-lac. 

Class LXXTV. — Gums and.Eesins. 

Indigenous, Baria. — Resin or rosin. 

The Village of Ang-phee-long, Baria. — ^Resin or rosin. 


Class LXXV. — ^Indigo. 

Indigences, Baria. — Indigo, indigenous (or native). 

Village Pheoc heng ha, Baria, — ^Indigo, indigenous (or native). 
Lb Van thi, Long-Xuyeno— 

Indigo, indigenous (or native). 

Ditto diito 
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Section G.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 89 


Chamber oe Commerce, Saigoii.~Indigo, indigenous (or native). 

Parm Experimental, Saigon.— Indigo according to the Indian system. 

Class LXXYI. — Other Dyeing and Coloring Materials. 

Hetnh Van Chsee, Raria. — Colored harlrf 
Chamber oe Commerce, Saigon. — 

Leaves used for dark coloring. 

Prepared annotto, No. 1. 

Ditto „ 2. 

Yellow hind -weed. 

Wood of a yellow color. 

No Van Tano, Baria.— Csesalpina (sapan wood) of a red color. 

Class LXXYIII.— Tobacco. 

Le Van kha, Gooond. — 1 Cake of tobacco. 

Chamber OE Commerce, Saigon.— • 

Tobacco from Long Baon. 

Ditto Goaap. 

Ditto Long-thanli. 

Ditto Phnnm-penh. 

Class LXXXI.—Othee Products and Manufactures not 
Specified. 

Girard, Isle of Phu-quoo.— V anille, 1883. 

Chamber oe Commerce, Saipn — 

Moss, or sea-weed (small and large). 

Ditto. ditto 

Wadding from Gamboge. 

Ditto Cochin.China. 

Government, Saigon— 

Manufacture Opium from Chandoo — 

■■ (a) Model of the preparing and straining Saigon opium, with several 

workmen, at their duties. 

(5) 4 ancient models of small vessels in use and for sale, from Chandoo and 
in their store-houses. 

(c) 4 new models of small vessels actually in use, made of copper, for sale, 

procured from Chandoo, and in their store -houses. ^ 

(d) Three copper vessels. 

(e) Two iron tongs, or pincers. 

(/) A chemical retort. 

Q) Two wooden spatulas. 

(A) Two plans of the boihng apparatus. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OE TRANS- 
PORT, APPLIANCES AND PROCESS USED IN THE COMMON 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Class LXXXIX. — Ocean, Coast, and Eiver Navigation. 

River Messengers, Saigon. — Model of the Company’s steamers, scale 2mm 
.. per meter. 



Section H.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 113 . 


A&eicttltiteal Committee, Saigon— 

A cutting elevation. 

Model of a sea-going junk. 

Indigenous, Baria. — Model of a coasting Annanaite vessel on tke Indo-Chinese 
coasts. , 

Phan van Nguon, Sadeo — ^ 

Model of an Annamite vessel for trading on large rivers. 

Ditto ditto for trading on small rivers. 

Class XC. — Caeeiage and Vehicles, Wheelwright’s Woek. 

Phan van Ki, Ageicultueal Committee, Saigon — Model of a bullock-cart. 

Le van Du, Ageicultueal Committee, Saigon — Model^of a buffalo-cart. 

Tong Khan Xuung, Ageicultueal Committee, Saigon. — Model of trotting 
bullocks in a cart, with muzzles for the journey. 

District Gocond.— Model of trotting bullocks in cart covered for the journey. 

Ageicultueal Committee, Saigon. — Model of a cart with running bullocks for 
the races. 

Ng van Thien, Gocond. — Wooden sledge for the purpose of transplantmg 
the young rice plant on the muddy soil. 

Lb van Luong, Sadeo.— An open worked sledge for the purpose of conveying 
sheaves of rice on a humid soil. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PEODDCTS. 
Class CXI. — Coffee. 

Gieaed, Isle of Phu-quoc. — Coffee. 

Disteict Tay Ninh. — Coffee. 

Class CXII. — Sugae. 


Ng van Bong, Baria — 

Sugar. 

Sugar from Cochin China, 
Ohambee oe (jomheece, Saigon— 
No. 1 quality. 

No. 2 do. 

Sugar from Cambodge. 

Sugar from Qumhone (Annam). 
No. 1 quality. 

No. 2 do. 

No. 3 do. 


Class OXIII. — Spices. 

Gieaed, Isle of Phu-quoc. — White pepper. 

Disteict Baeia,— B lack pepper. 

Chambee of Commeece, Saigon- 
Black pepper. 

^ Ditto (clean). 

White pepper. 
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SECTTOisr H.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 115 . 


Class CXV. — Bread Stuff and Articles made therefrom. 

'Teench Company, Saigon — 
y Eice cargo, YiiJi Long. 

P Ditto, Gocong. 

P B Ditto, Piechoii, wliite. 

Eice, round grain. No. 1. 

^ ® Ditto, No. 2, sorted. 

Ditto, No. 2, not sorted. 

Pad(^, country, Yinli Long. 

Ditto, Go(;^ond. 

Ditto, PiechoTi. 

WoEKS, CLolon — 

Eice, round grain. No. 1. 

Ditto, No. 2, sorted. 

^ 2 ^ Ditto, No. 2, not sorted. 

Tan DnoN&, Sadeo— ^ 

Eice liailing from Lua nnng Xuy. 

Ditto Lua nnng rum. 

Ditto Lua Long Xoi. 

Ditto Lua ca dung bong dau. 

Ditto Nep m&t. 

LoNa HUNO-, Sadec — 

Eice bailing from Lua mia. 

Ditto Lua nang et. 

Ditto Lua cang Ton. 

Ditto r Nep tan. 

Kj, Baria. — Eice. o 

Canton oe Disteict oe Bao Pstroc, Bentre— 

Eice Ca dung 
Eice Nang cbua. 

Chan Biet, Soctrang — Eice from Nang Xoat. 

Chat van thon, Soctrang, — Eice Lua tro cbap. 

Ly.Lat, Soctrang. — Eice Nang sa an. 

CoNGEEOATioN Fhuoc ek^n, Soctrang — Rice nang-lao. Ditto. Teien chah 
Soeti’ang — Eice gao nrang. Do. mai cuoi, ’ 

No VAN Nham, Soctrang — Plice nang cuoi. 

Nen, Soctrang. — Eice trang"' nbo. 

Huynh Dao, Soctrang. -Eice ca bom nba. 

Tao van San, Soctrang. — Rice glutinous song dao. Do. mon^' cbiem. 

Ho VAN Manh, Soctrang.— Eice Mong beo trang. ° 

CONOEEOATION OE Teien CHAU, Soctrang.-Eme glutinous nop tbang. Do. mai 

Ho van Dong-, Soctrang. — Rice nang loi. 

ConSeeg-ation of Teien chau, Soctrang.— Rice glutinous nep tban^. 

ViLLAGHi OF Qui MO, Soctrang, — ^Rice Nang -nang, ° 

Danh Sinh, Soctrang. — Rice glutinous nep bun. 

YiLitAaE OF Hoa tug, Soetrang.-— Eice glutinous nep mat coi 
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Section H.] 


Corhin China. 


[Class 121. 


No- YAN Dat, Soctrang — Rice caa Hem. 

Tan Xa, Soctrang. — Rice glTitiaona nep tram. 

Xg- van Tho, Soctrang. — Bice glutmons nang gia. 

Village oe An ca, Soctrang. — ^Bice glutinous nang mai. 

Le van gong, Soctrang. — Bice Rong ouoi. 

Huynh van an, Soctrang. — Rice glutinous nep muong. 

Dao van Agot, Soctrang. — ^Rice gao ea^ung horn. 

XuAN Loi, Soctrang. — Bice gao nang rue. 

Xg Van Tan, Soctrang.* — Rice glutinous thang-lie. 

Dut, Soctrang. — Rice glutinous dia nang. 

Lam van Ut, Soctrang. — Rice dang cRo. 

Lam Tiem, Soctrang.— Bice glutinous nang vo. 

Van Con Luan, Soctrang — Bice lua ca dung. 

Teien Xhoc, Soctrang. — Bice nang cRoi. 

Teien phen, Soctrang.— Bice glutinous tan Ro. , 

Xg Van van, Soctrang — Bice glutinous trung san. 

Danh Le, Soctrang,— Bice glutinous xala. 

Dong van Tin, Soctrang. — Rice glutinous nep le. Do. Lua nep Trang. 

Kiem Doi, Soctrang. — Bice Eao may. 

Village of An tae, Soctrang. — ^Biee glutinous nep sa lat. 

Village of Van teai, Soctrang. — ^Bice glutinous nang nJien, 

Village of Sung Dinh, Soctrang. — ^Bice glutinous nep ta kiet. 

Village of Xham Long, Soctrang.— Rice glutinous nep nen lao. 

Village of Xinh Thoi, Soctrang. — Bice glutinous nep kiem. 

Vo VAN Thi, Soctrang. — ^Bice glutinous nep clieu. 

Xg val Dau, Soctrang.— Bice nang rue. 

Le van Vang, Soctrang. — Rice glutinous. 

Pham van Tho, Soctrang. — Bice cadung sac. 

Dao van De, Soctrang. — Rice cadung cRam. 

Do VAN Xguon, Soctrang. — Rice nang mo. 

Duong Thlt, Soctrang. — Bice pRat mo so. 

Danh Et, Soctrang. — Bice nang ngoc. Do. lua nang doi. 

Hau Co lam Dong, Soctrang, — Bice trang Ion. 

Huynh van an, Soctrang. — Rice ^lutmous nep Ruong. 

Dan Thach Xghet, Soctrang. — Bice nang xoi. 

Tean IJoi, Soctrang. — Bice nuoc mat. 

Xan Dang, Soctrang.— Bice lua dui. 

Pham van Ben, Soctrang. — 'Bice oua mia. 

Disteiot of Dinh my, Soctrang. — Bice gao ra trang. 

Lam Cong, Soctrang. — Rice glutinous cuon trau. 

Huynh van nuoi, Soctrang. — Rice nep mu-u. 

Dinh van Mine, Soctrang. — Bice ca mai. 

.Son Ban, Soctrang. — ^Eice Mutinous nong can. 

Xg van Xang, Soctrang,— Bice nang te. 

Village of Than Thai, Soctrang. — Bice wRite Ditto. 

% 

Class CXXI. — Preserved Fish, 

Xg van Hue, Baria. — Dried salt fisR of different varieties. 

Tean van Phuong, Long Xuyen. — Dried salt fisR, Ko Lat. 

Xg van Chou, Long Xnyen. — Various kinds of dried salt fisR (Long trou).- 
Chambee of Commeece, Saigon — 

Various kinds of dried salt fisR, Sepat. 

Ditto ditto (Learn Hau). 

Ditto ditto Loi Hau. 

Ditto ditto Learn Trou. 

Dried sRrimps (large). 

Ditto (small). 
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Section H.] 


Coehm Chim. 


[Class 132 . 


Class CXXII.— Preserved Fruits and Vegetables. 

Inspection', Zions Xuyen. — Eive kinds of Haricots. 

Mai Tan Giao, Long Xuyen.— Haricot. 

Inspection, Baria— 

"Wliite Haricots. 

Green dot 

Two kinds of Haricots. 

Inspection, Ckoudoc — 

"White Haricots. 

Black do. 

Yellow do. 

Green do. 

Inspection, Bentre— • 

Green Haricots. 

Black do. 

Chambbe of Commeece, Saigon- — Tellcw Haricots. 

Inspection, Long Xuyen.— Maize, or Indian wheat, in grains (three Icinds) 
Inspection, Bana. — Maize in grains. 

No VAN Lono, Bana.— Maize, red, in full bloom. 

Inspection, Chaudoo — 

Maize, yellow, in grains. 

Do., white, ^ ditto 

Inspection, Bentre.— Maize, in full bloom (two kinds). 

Chambee of Commeecb, Saigong— 

Maize, white, from Cambodge. 

Do., yellow, ditto. 

Do., white, from Cochin China. 

Do., yeUow, ditto. 

Inspection, Bana — 

Sesamum. 

Do., black. 

Inspection, Chaudoc — 

Sesamum, black. 

Chambee of Commeeob, Saigon — 

Sesamum, white. 

Do., black, No. 1 quality. 

Do„ do., No, 2 do. 

Pham van Mhi, Baria.— Pistachio nuts. 

No VAN Ngoi, Baria —Pistachio nuts. 

Tean qitan Eieit, Long Xuyen. — ^Areca nut. 

Ng van Yan, Long Xuyem — ^Lotus seed. 

Chambee of Commeeob, &aigon— 

Seed of the lotus plant. 

Do. of the earth nut -plant. 

Do. of the earth, decorticated (or stripped of its hark) 

Do. of wild castor-oil plant. ^ 

Inspection, Chaudoo. — Seed of wild castor-oil plant. 


Class CXXXII. — Spirits, 

Catoiee, Saigon — 

Cochin China rum of the year 1883. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto, 
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Section I.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 137 . 


SECTION I.-AGEIOTJLTITEE AND HOETIOIJLTirEE. 

Class CXXXVIL — Collections of Agricultueal 
Products. 


Ki, Baria. — ^Eiee paddy. 

Mac van Tino, Sana. — Paddy. 

Ho VAN Bang, Baria.— Paddy. 

Phtjng- van Than©, Baria.— Paddy. 

Tan van Tho, Baria. — Paddy. 
Inspection, Baria.— Paddy. 

Canton Bao Phitoo, Bentre — 

Paddy iiang ngoi. 

Bice ca dung. 

Paddy do. 

Paddy nang co. 

Biz nang-cL-ua. 

Paddy lua nise. 

Paddy lua tan cliat. 

Paddy de vang 
Paddy nep haem. 

Paddy glutinous nep do. 

Paddy glutinous nep co. 

Paddy glutinous nep muong. 

Chan Biet, Sootrang — 

Paddy nang soat. 

Bice ditto. 

Chat van Thon, Soctrang — 

Paddy lua tro chap. 

• Bice ditto. 

Lt Lat, Soctrang — 

Paddy nang sa an. 

Bice ditto. 

CoNaEEOATioN Phttoc-Kien, Soctrang — 
Paddy glutinous nang lao. 

Bice ditto. 

Paddy ditto. 

Bice ditto. 

CoNGEEG-ATioN Te’ien-chah, Soctrang— 
Paddy gao ngang. 

Bice ditto.* 

Paddy mai cuoi. 

Bice ditto. 

Ng van Nham. — 

Paddy nang cuoi. 

Bice (Ltto. • 

Nen, Sootrang— 

Paddy trang nho. 

Bice ditto. 

Huynh Dao, Soctrang— 

Paddy cahom nha. 

Bice ditto. * 

Tao van San, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous song dao. 

Bice ditto. 

Paddy mong chiem. 

Bice ditto. 


Ng van Manh, Soctrang— . 
Paddy mong Beo trS,ng. 

Bice ditto. 

Ho VAN Dong, Sootrang. — Paddy 
loi. 

CoNGEEGATioN Teien-chau, Soctrang- 
Bice glutinous nep thang. 

Do. man cuoi. 

Ho VAN DoNG,^octrang — 

Paddy nang loi. 

Bice do. 

Congeegation Teien-chau, Soctrang- 
Paddy glutmous nej) thang. 

Bice ditto. 

Village qui-mo, Soctrang — 

Paddy nang tran. 

Bice ditto. 

Dane Sinh, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutmous nep bun. 

Bice ditto 

Village Hoa-tuc, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous nep mat cuoi. 

Bice ditto. 

Ng van Dat, Soctrang — ■ 

Paddy cua Bern. 

Bice ditto. 

Tan Xa, Soctrang— 

Paddy glutinous nep tram. 

Bice ditto. 

Ng van Tho, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutmous nang gia. 

Bice ditto* 

Village An Ca, So<ifcrang — 

Paddy nang mai. 

Bice ditto. 

Le van CrONG, Soctrang- 
Paddy Bong Buoi. 

Bice ditto. 

Huynh van An, Soctrang — 

Paddy g^tinous nep muong. 

Bice ditto. 

Dao van Agot, Soctrang — 

Paddy Ida ca dung Bom. 

Bice gao ca dung Bom. 

XuAN Loi, Soctrang — 

Paddy nang rue. 

Bice gao nang rue, 

Ng VA Tan, Soctrang— 

Paddy glutinous tBang Be. * 
Bice ditto. 

Du Y, Soctrang— 

Paddy glutinous dia nang. 

Bice ditto. 
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Section I.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 137 . 


Lah tan Ui/SoctraDg — 

Paddy .nang eho. 
n Hice ditto. 

Lam Tiem, Soetrang— 

Paddy glutinous nang vo. 

Eioe ditto. 

Van Gon Luan, gJoctrang— 

Paddy lua ca dung. 

Eice ditto. 

Teien ISTsoc, Soetrang— 

Paddy nang clioi. 

Eico ditto. 

Teiem Phbn, Soetrang— 

Paddy glutinous tan Iio. 

Eice ditto. ^ 

Ko Van Van, Soetrang— 

Paddy glutinous trung san. 

Eiee ditto. 

Dane Le, Soetrang— 

Paddy glutinous xa la. 

Eice ditto. 

Lono Van Tin, Soetrang— | 

Paddy glutinous Nep 1&. 

Eice ditto. 

Paddy Lua nep t^ang. 

Eice ditto. 

Eiem Loi, Soetrang— 

Paddy Kao-may. 

' Eiee ditto. 

ViLiAOB AN TAP, Soctrang— 

Paddy glutinous Nep sa lat. 

Eice ditto. 

ViiiAGE Van teai, Soctrang— . 

Paddy glutinous Nang nlien. 

Eice ditto. 

ViLiAOE Seng Dinh, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinsDUs Nep ta kiet. 

Eiee ditto. 

Village Nham Ldl-^G, Soctrang 
Paddy glutinous Nep nen Lao. 

Eice ditto. , 

Village Nine Thoi, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous Nep kein. 

Eice ditto. 

Vo Van Thi, Soctrang— 

Paddy glutinous Nep dlien. 

Eice ditto. 

Ng Van Dae, Soctrang — ^ 

Paddy Nang rue. 

Do. ditto. 

Lb van Vang, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous Muong trang. 

Eice ditto. 

Pham Van To, Soctrang — 
dPaddy Cadung sac. 

Eice ditto. 


Dao Van Db Soctrang — 

Paddy Cadung cKam. 

Eice ditto. 

Do Van Ngeon, Soctrang — 

Paddy Nang mo. 

Eiee ditto. 

Duong The, Soctrang — 

Paddy Phat mo so. 

Eice ditto. 

Danh Et, Soctrang— 

Paddy Nang ngee. 

Eice ditto. 

Paddy Lua Nang doi. 

Eice ditto, 

Hda C6 Lam Dong, Soctrang— 

Paddy Trang Ion, 

Eice ditto, 

Heynh Van ah, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous Hep huong. 

Eice ditto. 

Dan Thach Nghet, Soctrang— 

Paddy Nang xoi. 

Eice ditto. 

Than Doi, Soctrang— 

Paddy Nuoo mat, 

Eice ditto. 

Xan Dang, Soctrang— 

Paddy Lua dui. 

Eiee ditto. 

Pham Van Ben, Soctrang— 

Paddy Cua mi a. 

Eice ditto. 

Canton db Dinh Mt, Soctrang — 
Paddy Gaora trang. 

Eiee ditto. 

Lam Cong, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous Cuon Tran, 

Eiee ditto. 

Hetnh Van Neoi, Soctrang— 

Paddy Nep Mu-u. 

Eiee ditto, 

Dinh Van Mine, Spetrang— 

Paddy Ka mai. 

Eice ditto. 

Son Ban, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous Nong Cau. 

Eice ditto. 

Ng Tan Nang, Soetrang— 

Paddy Nang te. 

Eice ditto. 

Dibn Van Tieng, Soctrang.— Paddy 
Lua ca Dung. 

Village db than thai, Soctrang — 

Eice, white. 

Ditto. 

Van Tee, Soctrang. — Paddy. 


CAEGO EICE. 


Compagnie Fbancaise, Saigon— 
f Eiee cargo vmh. long. 
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Eice cargo vinh. Gocond. 
Do. Piechou wliite. 



Section I.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 140 . 


UsiNE Cholon, Cliolon — 

Kice cargo null long. 

Ditto Gocond. 

Ditto Piechou. 

Eice Gocond white. 

UsiNE Cholon, Cholon — » 

Country paddy, Vinh long. * 
Ditto, Piechou. I 

Ditto, Gocond. 

CoMPAaNiE Peancaise, Saigon — 

Eice (round- grained), iSo, 1. 

Do. ditto, No. 2, sorted. 
Do. ditto, No. 2, nob 
sorted. 

UsiNE Choloit, Cholon — 

Eice (round-grained), No. 1. 

Do. ditto. No. 2, sorted. 
Do, ditto, No. 2, not 
sorted. 

Tan Duno, Sadec — 

Paddy (Lua Nung kuy). 

Do. (Lua Nung rum). 

Do. (Lua Noug xoi). 


Paddy (Liia cadung bongdau). 

Do. (Nep mat). 

Lono-hung, Sadec — 

Paddy (Lua mia). 

Do. (Lua Nang et). 

Do. (Lua Gang ton). 

Do. (Nep Tan). , 

Ng Van Than, Long Xuyen— 

Maize or Indian wheat, in grains. 
Ditto ditto, red. " 
Disteict, Long Xuyen. — Maize or In- 
dian wheat, white, m bloom. 

Disteict, Chaudoc — 

Maize or Indian wheat, white, in 
grains. • 

Ditto ditto, yellow, do. 

Disteict, Soctrang. — Maize or Indian 
wheat, wliite, in grains, 

ViiirAGE Bao Pheoc, Bentre. — Maize 
or Indian wheat, white, m bloom, 
Chambee oe Commerce, Saigon— 
Maize or Indian wheat, white, in 
grains. 

Ditto ditto, in bloom. 


Classes CXXXIX & CXL. — Pkocesses, Implements, and 
Machines used in Cultivation oe applied to Agei- 

CULTUEAL AND HOETICULTUEAL PeODUCTS. 


Tehong Van Hue, Sadec— 

Instrument to manufacture thread. 
Ditto to roll thread. 

Disteict, Bentre-^ 

Eeel skein-winder. 

Ditto ditto. 

Stools supporting large bobbins. 
Spinning wheel to make the thread. 
Warp’beam to prepare the apparatus 
belonging to the instrument. 

Loom or framework mounted with 
apparatus 

Ageicultueal Committee, Saigon — 
Model of a silk skein-winder. 

Small model used for the purpose 
of stripping ofE the bark, or de- 
cortication, 
nice pestle. 

Sugarcane grinder, or pounder. 

Ditto ditto. 

Loom for wearing. 

Cotton mill. 

Loom for weaving, 

Annamite wheel. 

Loom for weaving. 

Oil pressing machine from Seram. 
Lb Van Sang, Sadec.— Model of a 
plough with two buffaloes. 


Tran Van Vibn, Sadec. — Model of 
rake used in rice fields to pick up the 
plants. 

Ng Van Vang, Sadec.— Model of a 
machine to spread the grains in the 
rice fields. • 

Ng Van Tien, Sadec.— A scythe for 
cuttipLg the plants.* 

Ng Van Thong, Sadec. — Sledge for 
beating and transplanting the noe 
plants. 

Ng’Van Tut, Sadec. — Machine used 
for sortmg or picking cotton. 

Le Van Yen, Sadec.— Model of a 
basket fo:?paddy. 

Le Van Vien, Sadec. — Instrument for 
the purp<^e of transplanting rice. 

Ng Van Thong, Sadec.— Basket made 
firom the areca nut. 

Ng Van Nghh, Sadec. — Mill used for 
the purpose of stripping off the bark, 
or decortication of rice. 

Dang Van tho, Sadec.— Mortar to 
grind the rice. • 

Ng Van Thinh, Sadec.— Pickaxe, 
spade, scythe. ' , 

Tean Van Nghh, Sadec. — Instrument 
*to gather fruits. 
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Section K.] 


Cochin ChinU, 


[Class 147- 


A.OEiGtrLTirBA.L Committee, Sadec — 

A Cambodgienne sickle or reaping 
r hook. 

A wooden tower (model); model o£ 
an Annamite plough. 

Le Van Chien, Gocond.— A plough. 
Huin^ Van Thien, Gocond. — A harrow. 
No Tan Thien, Gocond.— A cart. 

Tban Cong- Lanh, Gocond.— A roller, 
or rolling pin. 


Pham Van ohi, Gocond— 

A yoke for oxen. 

A siclde, or reaping hook. 

Ho Van Lieu, Gocondi- 
A^cythe. 

^ A sickle, or reaping hook. 

Vo Van Phuong, Gocond. — A stake, 
pile, or peg. 


Class CXLIII.— Manures. 

Ghambee of CoMMEECE, <Saigon — ^ I Cakes of the black Sesamum seed. 

Cakes of the earth nut seed, or grains.j or grains. 


SECTION E.— ETHNOLOGY, ABCHjlOLOGY, AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Class CXLV. — ^AECHiEOLOGicAL Collection. 


Goveenment, Saigon^- 

Fragments 'of soultured stones from 
the rums of Ancor (Rmer archi- 
r tecture). 

Mouldings of raised basso relieTO 
of the ruins of Ancor (Emer ar- 
chitecture). 

2 Travels to Camhodge. Kmer archi- 
tecture l79 engravings and map 
giving the various bearmgs of the 
ruins of the present period hy 
Mr. L. Del^orte. 

Emer and French Dictionary hy 
B. Aymonier.e 

Kmer texts with translation ‘by E. 
Aymonier. 

PoiGNAND, Saigon — _ i 

A number of Annamite arms. I 


Two deeapitators. 

Two Troung chi dao. 

Two Thiet Lien dao. 

1 Laotienne lance. 

1 Cambodgienne lance. 

1 Jet lance. 

8 Swords of different kinds. 

2 Swords of the wild Mois. 

2 Daggers. 

Ageicultueal Committee, Saigon — 

A number of arms in use amongst 
the Mois, such as bows, cross- 
bows, arrows, quiver, &c. 

Cambodgieu trident or fish-gig made 
of iron wood for eatchmg turtles 
and fishing m large rivers or 
large lakes. 


Class CXL VII. —Implements connected with Fishery. 


Sham Van Tuong, Sadec. — Model of 
afi-shingnet. f 

Ng Van Dat, Sadec. — Model of a net 
for shrimps. 

Lb Van Du, Sadec. — Basket for the pur- 
pose of catching fish. 

Vo VAN Mai, Sadec, — Basket used for 
emptying the water from fish ponds. 
Doan_ Van Bat, Sadec.— Model of a 
’ fishing net. 

Bo Van Bieu, Sadec.— Model of a fish- 
ing net. 


Lam Van Du, Sadec.— Ghe Xuong for 
fishing with bait or fish-hook and 
fishmg net. 

Tean Van Ngieu, Sadec. — Fishing net 
with a dam made of bamboo. 

Le Van Luong, Sadec— 

A bucket for emptying fishing tanks 
or ponds. 

A pair of fi.shing baskets, 

A double fishmg net. 

A net for catching shrimps. 

A basket for catching fish. 

A net for catching fish. 



Section K.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 149. 


JNTg- Van Bins, Sadec. — A. fishing boat j 
with net for prawns. 

Tean Van NenEU, Sadec. — Machine, or 
apparatus for catching eels. 

Le Van Cuono, Sadec. — Fishing boat 
with net in front. ^ 

No- Van Hoc, Sadec. — Fishing boat 
with net in front. 

No Van Ho, Sadec — 

Fishing boat with net for shrimps 
or prawns. 

Fishing boat with fishing net. 

Fishing boat with net in front. 

Class G XL VIII. — Collection 

De. Tieant, Cholon — 1 

Birds from Cochin China, by Dr. 
Tirant. I 


Hg Van Vien, Sadec. — A small ghe 
xu6ng. 

Ageicuitueai Committee, Saigon— ' 
Seven fishing baskets. 

Fishing basket. 

Fishing net. 

Cambodgien fishing tackle foT catch- 
ing fish. 

Model of a fish gig. 

Goveenment, Saigon — 

A cast net for sparrow hawks. 

A large fishing net. 


OF Animals, Stuffed, &c. 

A' short account of river fish from 
the district of Hrie m the Annam 
Province. 


Class CXLIX. — Othee Natueal Histoey Specimens. 


Botanical Gaedbn, Saigon — 

Botanical collection of forest plants 
from Cochin China. 

Pahndia Cochin chinensis (Go ca tac). 
Ficns species (Da). 

Species (Sang mau). 

. Diospyros species (Thi). ^ 

Apodytes species (Binh linh gai). 
Mitrephora species. 

Microtropis species (Ca Ian). 
Saccopetalum species (Tom xoi), 
Chrysophyllum species (Xang bia). 
Tavaktogenos species (Lo noi). 
Lagertroemia species (Baug-lang-oi). 
Cratoxylon species (N ganh Hganh). 
Platea species. 

Polyaltbia, 

Lagers troemia species (Bang lang 
dnoc). • 

Mitrephora species. 

Gardenia species. 

Handia species. 

Vitex species (Binh linh ghe). 
Mynstica Verrucosa (Sang man). 
Hauclea orientalis (Gao). 

Xylia dolabrifprmis (Gam-xe). 
Species. 

Enmyonimns Hamiltonius. 

Species (Son lu). 

Species. 

Bandia species, 

Hanclea cordifolia (Tram); 
Cinnamomnm Zeylandicum (O dnoc). 
Ochrocarpns species (Tac Tae). 
Osmanthns frangrans (Cam da). 
Bassia species (Cho-rnng). 


Terminalia species (Cbien lieu). 
Nanclea species (Trai), 

DiUenia pentagyna (So ba). 
Diptex’ocarpus alatus (Dan con rai). 
Sindora Sumatrana (Gomat). , 
Careyaarborea (Vung). 

Cratoxylon carneu m (N ganh H ganh). 
Gardenia species (Vang). 

Cratoxylon Cochinchinensis (Hganh 
Hganh). 

Cratoxylon species (Hganh Hganh), 
Disoxylon montanum (Ca-gia). 
Pterospermum acenfolmm (Long 
mang). * 

Amoora moQtan| (Goi). 

Species (Giang). 

Zanthoxylon budrnnga (Choi). 
Dipterocarpns species (Dau tra hen). 
Species (Xang moi). 

Diospyros species (Xa mans). 
Terretia Javanica. 

Vatica snecies (Sen), 

Quercus concentnea (Vo Gie). 
Artocarpus mtegrifolia (Mit). 
Calophyllum species (Cong). 
Pongamia species (Liem). 

Species (Lau Tan nuoc). 

Mangifera species (Bui). 

Psgroma species (Bui). 

Dilienia species (So). 

Vatica species (Sen), 

Carallia lucida (Sang ma), ^ 
Dipterocarpus species (Dau), 
Fagrasea fragrans (Xetrai)i 
Dipterocarpus species (Dau nnt). 
Artocarpus polyphema (Mit nai), 
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Section K,] 


Cochin Chirmi 


[Class 149 . 


Pygeum species {Cam). 

Dialium oyoideum (Xoay), 

Antiaris toxicaria (Oliai). 
Pterospermum suberifoiium (Long 
mang). 

N^plielium species (Truong). 

V^ica speciesf 
Eugenia species (Tram xang). 
Anisoptera species (Ven ven). 
Dipterocarpus species (Dan cat). 
Quercus species. 

Melia azadirachta (San dan). 

Careja sphcerica (Vung). 

Gordonia species (Va;g cat). 
Pterospermum semiaagittatum (Long 
mang). 

Eugenia species. 

Amygdalicera stipulata. 

Pentasacme species (Ca chac). 
Terminalia species (chieu lieu). 
Lillenia species (So). 

Garcinia fercea (Eoi). 

JBauliinia acida(Tai Tuong). 
Cratoxylon species (jN’ganti nganK). 
Semicarpus specier (Sang Xang). 
Hopea species (Sang ma). 

Bouea oppositifolia (Son clia). 
Pbyllantnus (embellica). 

Flacourtk catapliracta (Mong quan). 
Temstrcemia species (Huinhmuong). 
Engelhardiea species (Huinhmuong). 
Hopea odorata (Sao den). 
Sandoricum nervosum (Sau dau). 
Dipterocarpus species (Dau Song 
nang). 

Calopnyllum species (Cong tia). 
Calophyllum Species (Cong trang). 
Terminalia spedes (Chieu lieu xanh). 
Vatica species (Sen). 

Shorea species (Chai). 


Baccaurea sylvatica (Giau rung). 
Pygeum species (Vang muong). 
Nauelea olficinahs. 

Machilus odoratissimus (Boi loi), 
Spe/3ies. 

^ Isonandra Krantzii (Chan). 

Aquilaria agalloeha (Do gio), 
Dipterocarpus species (Dau cat). 
Dipterocarpus species (Dau). 
Schontenia ovata. 

Dysoxylum montanum (Ca gia). 
Anisoptera species (Yen ven). 
Dalbergia species (Trac). 
Cinnamomum cassia (Han phat). 
Podocarpus species. 

Xylopia pubescens (Muong duong). 
Schima species (Sang soc). 
Artocarpus polyphema (Mit nai). 
Shorea species (Ven ven nghe). 
Mimnsops species (Viet). 

Hopea species (Sao). 

Spathodea species. 

Species (La ioa). 

Cassia fistnlata (Bu cap). 

Species (Sam). 

Amisoptera species (Ven ven). 

Species (Tram den). 

^ecies (Long). 

Xylia dolabriformis (Cam xe). 
Species (Tram). 

Engelhardia species (Huinh dnong). 
The different species and wanting 
numbers will be found described 
and set out in : 

Goveenment, Saigon. — Eorestial Flora 
of Cochin China by Mr. Pierre, a 
work published by the Colonial Go- 
vernment, under the patronage of the 
Marine and Colonial authorities. 



, Section C.] 


Tonqxdn. 


[Class IS. 


TONQUIN. 


SECTION A.— FINE AETS. 

Class I.— Paintings and Drawings. 

Lalatjde, Hanoi Custom House Department — 

Drawings "by Annamites. 

Coloured drawings by Annamites. 


SECTION B.— EDHCATiON AND APPLICATION OF LIBEEAL 
AETS. 

Class XII. — Printing and Book-binding. 

Government of Tonquin— 

Printing plates in Annamite characters. 

Pamphlets containing prayers and rules of Buddha’s worship. 

Collection of Annamite legends. 

Arithmetic for the use of children. 

His Lordship Bishop PrraiNiER, Western Tonquin — 

Bound volumes of religions worts in Eoman characters. 

Bound volumes of religious works in Annamite characters. 

Bonnad, French Eesident at Hanoi.-— Annamite Code in 12 volumes. 


Class XIV. — ^Musical Instrumenth. 

Lalaude, Hanoi Custom House Department.— A wooden Annamite musical 
instrument'^ith copper strings. 


Class XV. —Scientific Instruments. 

Government of Tonquin. — Small weighing scales, called in French romaines. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Class XVIII. — ^Drugs and Medicines. 


Government of Tonquin. — Drugs and medicines. 

lioOASEBA, Haiphong Custom-House DepartmeuL^Chmese medicines. 
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Section D.] 


Tonquin. 


[Class 25. 


SECTION D.— FTJENITIJRE AND OTHEE OBJECTS FOR THE 
USE OR DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS. 


Class XXIII.— Furniture and Upholstery. 


His Loedship Bishop Phghniee — 
Inkstand -witli incrustations. 

Pots witk covers, lacquered and mo- 
tker-o’ -pearl incrustations. 

Wooden ckandeliers, motker-o’ pearl 
incrustations. 

Wooden tokacco pots, mother-o’- 
pearl incrustations.'^ 

Large oval tray without foot, mo- 
tker-o’-pearl incrustations. 
Wooden stools, motker-o’-pearl in- 
crustations. 

Box, mother-o’-pearl incrustations. 
Large square tray, motker-o’-pearl 
incrustations. 

Large oval tray witkout foot, mo- 
tker-o’-pearl incrustations. 

Oval middle size tea-koards, motker- 
o’ -pearl incrustations. 

Square middle size tea-koard witk 
^ pedestal, motker-o’-pearl incrusta- 
*■ *tions. 

Square middle size tray witk pedes- 
tal, motker-o’-pearl incrustations. 
Rectan^ar kox. 

Round kox. 

Tea-koard, flowers incrusted. 

Do., _ kirds ditto. 

Box, antique incrustations. 

Middle size t?«ank. 

Round tray. 

Oval do. 

Square do, 

Ikay, Ckinese design. 

Trays in relievo. 

Square boxes. 

Box in tortoise-shell. 

Crosses, 

Vide-pocke witk its foOu. 

Frames for pkotos. 

Saucer, Sua wood. 


^Tobacco pot, yellow wood, called 
Gang. 

Tobacco pot, red wood, called Dudi. 

Tobacco pot, rod wood, called Sua. 

Box wood, called Sung. 

Bamboo kox. 

Tortoise-skell kox. 

, Ivory box. 

Laiahde, Hanoi Custom House Depart- 
ment — 

Betel box witk fine incrustations. 

Box witk very fine incrustations. 
(Tke padlock and key are in silver.) 

Tray. 

Glove kox witk incrustations, ebony 
wood. 

Deep square tea-koard witk fine in- 
crustations. 

Large rectangular tray witk incrus- 
tations, ebony wood. 

Rectangular tray, old incrustations. 

Rectangular trays witk fine incrus- 
tations. 

Jewelry boxes witk fine incrusta- 
tions in relievo. 

Crosses witk fine incrustations in 
relievo. 

Small tray. 

Langomajino, Head of Marine Depart- 
ment — Inlaid stands. 

Teivedt, Postmastee-Gejneeal of 
Tonqum.— Inlaid box. 

Bonnal, Feench Resident at Hanoi- 

Old vide-poche. 

. Inlaid tray. 

Cabasse, Chemist, Feench Navy 

Inlaid trays. 

Do. vide-voches. 


Maeteiiieee, Captain oe 
Inpantet.— I nlaid box. 


Maeine 


Class XXV. Stone Utensils, Pottery’, Porcelain 
AND Earthenware. ^ 


Goveenment' of Tonquin— 

Ordinary flower pots. 

Earthen spittoon. 

Ordinary eartken kme vases. 
Ditto varnisked pottery vases. 
Ditto porcelain kme vases. 
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Small grit-stone tea-pots. 
Do. in red terra-cotta. 
Do. in black ditto. 

An assortment of plates. 
Pitto of bowls. 
Ditto ' of saucers. 



Section D.] 


Tonq^uin. 


[Class 34 . 


Class XXIX. — Basketwaee. 


Goveenment of Tonquin-' 

Baskets of different sizes in rattan. 

Do. in bamboo. ^ 

Straw baskets. , 


Water vases. 

Collection of different sizes of 
bamboo. 


Class XXXI. — Decorative Work, including Carving 

AND ArTWARE. 


Goveekment of Tonqnin — 

Large and small wooden pagoda 
statues from tbe Tbuan-Pbou 
pagoda at Hanoi. 

Pagoda arms, lacquered and gilt. 

An assortment of lacquered and 
gilt boxes. 

An assortment of rattan baskets, 
lacquered. 

Bamboo baskets, lacquered. 

Bonnae, Feench Eesident at Hanoi — 

Lacquered and gilt Buddbas. 

Small lacquered statues. 

Buddba’s tbrone, lacquered. 

Cense-burner, lacquered. 

, Ancient lacquers. 

Round box, lacquered and gilt. 

Eectaugular ditto. 

. Pagoda cense-burner. 

Do. cud. 

Lacquered and gilt bird. 

Pagoda desk, lacquered and gilt. 


Screens with inscriptions; lacquered 
and gilt. 

Cabasse, Chemi^st, Pebnoh Navy — 

Lacquered and gilt statues. 

Small lacquered and gilt statues. 

Lacquered and gilt boxes. 

Maexellieee, Cattain of MIeine 
Ineantey — 

Buddba on bis seat, lacquered and 
gilt. 

Small statues, lacquered and gilt. 

Lacquered vases. 

Teivedy, Posx-masxee-Geneeal.— Lac- 
quered Buddba. v 

His Loedship Bishop Puginiee — 

Frames for religious pictures, lac- 
quered and gilt. 

Wooden bouquets, lacquered and gift. 

Wooden chandeliers, lacquered and 
gilt. 

Pedestal for crosses, lacquered and 
gilt. 


Class XXXI I. —Carpets, Hangings, Tapestry, Furniture, 
Stuffs, Matting, Paper Hangings.* 


Goveenment of Tonquiu— 

Silk embroidered carpets. 
Flannel embroidered carpets. 
Embroidered tatile-clotbs. 

Ditto silk bangings. 

Ditto ’ silk valance, gilt. 
Ditto stufts for cushions. 


Embroidered cushions. 

Mats. 

Valance for altar, emboidered and 
gilt. 

Lalaudb, Hanoi Custom: House De- 
pahtmenx. — ^Embroidered gilt siUc 
carpets. ^ 


Class XXXIV. — Bronzes, Ornamental Work in Cold, 
Silver, and other Metals. 


His Loedship Bishop Puginxee — 
Blighted copper tea-board. 

Ditto foot stove. 

Brass foot stove. 

Do. tobacco pot. 

Blighted copper tobacco pot. 

Ditto box. 

White copper basin, carved. 
Trays, old style. 


Tray, modern style. 

Do., Chinese design. 

Trays, European designs. 

Oval trays, Chinese designs. 

Large candelabras, elephant shSpe. 
Incense-burner with socle and cover. 
Flower-pot. 

Small elephant with driver. 

Small horses with riders. 
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Section E.] 


Tonquin. 


[Class 40 - 


Eectangnlar cense-bnrnor. with soclel 


and cover. 

Oval ditto ditto. 

Eound ditto ditto. 

Oval foot stove, with designs on the 
top. 

Spherical ^ ditto ditto. 

Eectangular ditto ditto. 

Chimeres without socles. 

Do. with do. 


Cense-bifrners with socles. 

Old cense-hnimer with designs and 
without socle and cover. 


Square small flower-pots surrounded 
by two small lizards. 

Bound flower-pots. 

Small birds. 

An ancient gong. 

Pabasse, Chemist, Deenoh Navy — 
Old incense-burners. 

Modern ditto 
Spherical foot stove. 

Old vases. 

Modern vases. 

Brass gong. 


SECTION E.-FABEICS, INCLUDING APPAEEL, TOILET EEQUI- 
SITES, AND OTHEE OBJECTS OF PEESONAL 
WEAE OE USE. 

Class XXXVIII. — Cotton Fabrics. 

Goveenmbnt of Tonquin.— DifEerent sorts of cotton fabrics, 

r Class XL. — Silk Fabrics. 


Govbehment of Tonquin. — 

Silk La. 

Do. The Ian. 

Do. Ludt. 

Do. Luongtron. 

Do. Lua. 

. Do. Soi se. 

Do. Luih, a whole piece. 

Do. Dm. 

Do. Linh man Lon. 

Do. Dia thity ba. 

Do. Luong lac mai. 

Do. Luot biHLg. 

Do, Cap tron, a whole piece. 

Do. Cap. 

Do. Xa-tu. 

Do. Sen man don, flowers. 

Do. Min van tarn cm. 

Do. Nhieu, flowers. 

Do. Voi ngu tie, tu hii. 

Do. Sa ho diep. 

Do. Minh bang qua dpep. 

Do, Qiian ngn suyen. 

Do. Minh bang que tu Ian tarn. ^ 
Do. Tan tie nhi. 

Do. Luong, 

Do. Xuyen tron. 

Do. Xuyen boa nhieu. 
oDo. Luong quan ngu. 

Do. Ninh truu nganh hong con 
brions. 

Do. Truntrien. 

Do. The van. luc mai. 
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Unspun silk. 

• Litto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Unspun white silk. 

Van boa Ian mai, a whole piece. 
Van phuc tho. 

Man don qua diep minh lang. 

Que van bao. 

Qui cbi long, a whole piece. 

Linh, a whole piece. 

"White lua hat, a whole piece. 

Vai rong, a whole piece. 

Luong tarn cui. 

Ninh trien quan-- 
Xai tron. 

Bang tarn bin. 

Cup boa tarn cui. 

Tai viau hue. 

Vou mai canh. 

Tu tai mai. 

Cup tu tai. 

The tarn cui. 

Nhien tram. 

Lugen co do. 

Cop boa nhien. 

Luot rog. 

Tuang tru. 

Com tru. . 

Luong trion. 

His Loedship Bishop Puginier.— 
Pieces of silk from the Tonquinese Laos, 



Section P.] 


Tonquin. 


[Class 63. 


Class XLVI. — ^Appakel and Habeedashery. 

Gtoveenment o£ Tonquin — i Suits for women in silk of different 

Suits for men in silk of different colours, 

colours. % I 

Class XLVII. — Boots, Shoes, and Slippers. 

Gotbbnment of Tonquin — I Wooden shoes. 

Shoes for women. 1 

Class XL VIII. — Hats and jCAPS. 

Govbenment of Tonquin.— I Hats for men. 

Mandarin hats. I Do. women. 

Class LII. — Objects not specified. 

Goveenment of Tonquin. — Combs for women. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Class LIV. — Indigenous Timber and other 
Forest Products. 

Goteenment of Tonquin. — Collection of wood for buildings. 


Class LVI. — Oils. 


Government of Tonquin— 
Ly oil. 

Sesamum oil. 

Cotton oil. 


Ground-nut oil. 
Castor-oil. 
Siccative oil. 


Class LX. — Cotton, Kaw, and Thread. 

Goveenmbnt of Tonquin — ] Spun cotton. 

Raw cotton. « 1 • 

Class LXII.— Silk, Eaw, Cocoon^ and Thread. 

White cocoons. I Raw silk. 

Yellow do. 1 


Class LXIII.— Paper, 


strong wrapping paper. 
Fine ditto. 

Note paper. 

Wrapping paper. 


Coloured paper. 

His LoIidshie Bishop Puginiee. — 
Paper of different qualities. 
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Section H,] 


Tonqiiin. 


[Class 115 . 


Class LXX.— Materials foe Baskets, Wicker and 
Plait Work. 

Goveenment of Tonquin.— Cotton of different qualities o£ bamboos. 

Class LXXfll— Lac. 

Goyeenment of Toriqnin— Orange lacquer (nearly 7 ounces), Re. 1. 

Black lacquer (neariy 7 ounces), Ee. 1 Lacquering oil (nearly 7 ounces), As. 12. 
Yellow lacquer (nearly 7 ounces), Unprepared lacquer of different 
Tie. 1. colours, As. 10. 

Eed lacquer (nearly 7 ounces), Ee. 1. | 

Class LXXYI.— "Other Dyeing and Coloring Materials. 

Goyeenment of Tonquin.— Different sorts of dyeing wood. 


SECTION G.— IMACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OP TEANS- 
POET, APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED IN THE COMMON 
AETS ANI^-INDUSTEIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND , • 
DESIGNS, 

Class LXXXVII. — Artillery Arms, Ammunition, 

War Material, 

Habma.ni), Goybenoe oe Tonquin.— His Loeuship Bishop Puginiee.— 
An Annamite lance. Silver inlaid sword. 

Langomajino, Head op IMaeine Lalande, Custom House Depaetment. — 
Depaetmbnt.— ‘Samples of Annamite Silver inlaid swords. 

• arms. * Cabasse, Chemist, Eeench Navy. — ■ 

Annamite arms. • 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Class CXIL — Sugar. 

Govebnment of Tonquin— | Qualities of sugar, per maund, Es. 7 

Qualities of sugar, per maund, Es. 10 „ Ditto ditto „ 6 

Ditto, ditto, „ 8 1 

Class CXV. — Bread Stuffs and Articles made 

THEREFROM. 

GoySibnment of Tonqnin — 

Lua-nep-euis A sort of g’lutinous rice, autumn season j busked rice. 
Lua-gi-do, A sort of red rice, autumn season. 

Lua-nep-vai. A sort of red nee. 
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Section H.] 


[Class 115 . 


Lua-liora-Taiig-cliieiia. A sort of yellowisli rice, summer season; husliM 
rice, 

liiia-can-cMem. A sort of summer season rice. 

Lna-liom-vang-cliiem. A sort of yellowish, rice, summer season. 

Lua-te-rong. A sort of rice, 

Lua-nep-cai. A sort of autlimn Reason rice. 

Lna-gioi-oi. A sort of glutinous black mountain rice, aut^imn season.? 
Lua-ieh-chiem. A sort of very substantial rice, autumn season. 
Lua-nep-cuong. A sort of glutinous rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-nep-rank. A sort of glutmous rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-gina-kang. A sort of white mountain rice, autumn season ; husked rice. 
Lua-nep-cank. A very highly appreciated sort of rice, autumn season ; 
husked rice. 

Lua-nep-mau. A sort of glutinous rice. 

Lue-loe. A sort of dry ground rice, autumn season. 

Lua-cank. A sort of rice very white and very highly appreciated. 
Lua-nep-leo. A sort of rice. . 

Lua-hom-ehiem. A sort of autumn season rice. 

Lua-du. A sort of perfumed rice very highly appreciated, autumn season. 
Lua-nep-eo-trui. A sort of glutinous mountain rice, autumn season. 
Lua-nep-nang-hai. A sort or glutinous rice. 

Lua-nep-giant. A sort of glutinous rice, autumn season ; husked rice. 
Lua-nep-ouong. _ A sort of glutmous rice, autumn season. 

Lua-re-mioeh-chiem. A sort of summer season rice. 

Lua-cut-chiem. Sort of summer season rice. 

Lua-nep-rank. Sort of glutinous rice, summer season? 

Lua-re-ohiem. Sort of mountain rice, summer season. 

Lna-nep-nai. Sort of glutinous rice, summer season ; husked rice. 

Lna-hien. Good <^ality of rice, autumn season ; husked rice. 
Lna-nep-rauran. Sort of glutmous rice. 

Lua-thong. Sort of mountain rice, autumn season. 

Goo-Ont Sort of summer season rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-can-ohiem. Sort of summer season rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-hiem, Very highly valued rice, autumn season. 

Lua-tam. Very white rice, autumn season. 

Lna-nep-man. Sort of glutinous rice, autumn season ; husked rice. 
Lna-nep-give. Sort of glutinous mountain rice, autumn |eason. 
Lna-nep-mua. Sort of glutinous rice, autumn season. 

Lna-tam-xan. Sort of mountain rice, summer season. » 

Lna-hom-chiem. Sort of summer season rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-re-som. Very precocious rice, summer season. 

Lua-reden-c]jiem. Black rice, summer season. 

Lua-tep-chi^. Sort of summer season rice ; husked rice. ■ 

Lua-tep-chiem. Sort of summer season rice. 

Lua-eeh-chiem. Sort of summer rice. Inferior quality, but very nutritious. 
Lua-nep-ngan muoug. Sort of glutmous mountj,in rice. 

Lua-nep-qua. Sort of glutinous rice, autumn season. 

Lna-nep-bes. Sort of glutmous rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-te-rong. Sort of husked rice. * 

Lua-du. Sort of nicely perfumed rice ; very white, excellent quality, autumn 
season ; husked rice. 

Lua-uep-rau. Sort of glutinous rice. 

Lua-tam. Sort of very white rice, autumn season ; husked rice. 
Lua-nep-rinrau. Sort of glutinous mountain rice, autumn season ; husked 
rice. , 

Lua-uep-give. Sort of glutinous rice, summer season. 

Lua-uep-uoug-hao. Sort of glutinous rice, husked rice. 

Lua-re-den-chiem. Black rice, summer season ; husked rice. 

Lua-re-eom. Precocious mountain rice, autumn season. 

Lua-re-bau. Sort of autumn season nee. 
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Section K.] 


Tonqiiin. 


[Class 147 . 


* Plour. Itice vermicelli. 

Eice flour. Haricot flour. 

r Do. starch. Do. mais. 


Class CXXII. — Preserved Frui??s ahd Vegetables. 


Goteenment of Ti)rLqiiiii — 

Colleetiou of diflererit quaKties of 
liancots. 

Oleaginous seeds. 

Ground-nut do. 


Castor 

Cotton 

Ly 

Droll 

So 


seeds. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


SECTION I.— /GEICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Class CXXXVII. — Collection of Agricultural Products. 


Goveenment of Tonquin. — Different sorts of vegetables. 


Class CXXXIX. — Processes, Implements, and Machines 
used in Cultivation. 

Goteenment of Tonquin. — A macMne for spinning silk. 


SECTION K.— AECHiEOLOGT AND NATURAL HISTORY 

Class CXLV.—Aechaiological Collection. 

Goyeenmbnt of Tonquin, — ^Ancient Budas. 

HAEMAn-D, GovEEiTiHENX OE ToNQUiN.— -Brass plates with silver characters in 
relievo. 

Cabasse, Chemist, Beehoh Navy — 

Brass bells. 

Ancient incrustations. 


Class CXLVII,-— Implements connected with Fishery. 

GoTEENMEf'T of Tonquin.-rA fishing net. 



Germany. 


[Section D* 


aEEMANY. 


SECTi0N^.-FINE AETS. 
Classes I to VI. 

Hiidesheimbe (S.) & Co— Oleographs. 

Lbisnbe. — Permanent photographs on porcelain. 
Noemann (A.), Dusseldorf. — Oil paintings. 

Kebbbe (T. W.)— Paintings. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBEEAL AETS. 
Classes VII to XV. 

Doenee & Sons (D ), Stuttgart, — ^Upright grand pianoforte, in solid mahogany. 
Feillee and Wineelmann, Brunswick. — Pianos. 

Gunthee and Sons, Eircheim. — Piano, «&c, 

HeizmAn (Sigmund), Vohrenhech. — Orchestrion. 

Eomhildt (L ), Weimar. — Piano. 

Eosenee (F ), Berlin.— Pianos, 

ScHiEDMATEE & Co., Stuttgart.— Concert grand piano in mahogany; Mignon 
grand in mahogany ; sympathetic grand ; cottage piano ; harmonium , 
SouNDT & Co., Stuttgart and Bombay. — FuUiron frame sympathetic pianoforte ; 

boudoir pianino, vertical scale. • 

Welte and Son, Baden, — Orchestrions. 

ZeitiiEE and Wineelmann, Bramsweig.— Upright cottage piano. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 

ScHWABE (De. William), Leipzig. — ^Homoeopathic medicines. 


SECTION D.— FUENITUEE AND OTHEE OBJECTS POE THE 
USE OE DECOEATIONpF DWELLIJ^G-HOUSES AND 
OTHEE BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Bohne (Eenst), Sohne, Eudolstadt.— Porcelain goods. 

Constantin (H.) and Co., Plaine de Walsch, Lorraine. — Watch glasses and 
watch-maker’s glassware. 

Dauphin (A.), Stuttgart. — Cork temple and corks. 

Hbeebeandt (Gottl), Eaguhn.— Brass wires. 

Hetmann (Ludwig), 26, Maverstasse, Berhn.— Glohes. 

Kuhnheet (G.) and Co., Ernsthal. — Glass, glass toys, marbles, &c. 

Loelee (Theodoe), Mannheim.— Portable wire mattresses. 
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Section Q-.] 


Germany. 


Matee’schb kol Hor Kttnstanstalt, Munclieii. — ^Ecclesiastical statues. 
Pfutzeneeutek (Ludwig). - Chair and mirror manufactures. 

Wessel (Ludwig), Bonn. — Porcelain, earthenware, and pottery. 


SECTION E.-PABEICS, INCLUDING XPPAEEL, TOILET REQUISITES, 
AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Boehm (Gustaye), 0:ffienhach. — Soap, perfumery. 

CoNBADi AND Feiedmann, Limhach.— Shirts and hosiery. 

Geossmann (C. G.), Grossrphrsdorf. — Canvas and cloth goods. 

Hoebmann (Caul), Nurnbcrg, Bavaria — Orsiduo. 

Jean Mabia Paeina, Juliclisplatz, Cologne, — Eau de Cologne. 

Kuhn (E.), Dbahteabbie. — Gold and silver wire, 

Kuhneet (G.) & Co , Ernsthal. — Pearls. 

Peutzenbeuter (E.), Leipzig. — Gloves. 

Steibee (John Bath) & Son, Nuremherg.—Copper, brass, silver, and gilt wire ; 
plate, lametta and thread. 

Tittj^e and Keugeb, Eagwitz, Leipzig.— Berlin and zephyr wool and other 
embroidery requisites. 

Veech (Theodor), Idar. — ^Precious stones. 

Yolkamee’s (H. P.), ^Wmb. and Eobstee, Nuremberg — Orsidue; leaf metal; 
gold an(i silver wire, &c. 


sjECTION E.— raw products and MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXl. 

Boeheingee and ^OEBISE, Mannheim.— Chemicals ; alkaloid. 

Heeding and Lambbeghts, Hugo, Berlm. — Aniline colours ; dyes. 

Hoewitz (Jul ), Dresden. — Cigarettes. 

Mobins (H.) and Sons, Hanover. — Manufacturers of refined oils for watches, 
sewing machines, fire-arms, <fec. 

Oehlee (K.), OfEenbach. — Anilme dyes and dyed goods. r- 

Radischb Anilin and Sodaeabeik, Stuttgart. — Anilme dyes and dyed goods. 
Yeeok (Thbodob), Idar. — Onyx. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OP 
TRANSPORT, APPLIANCES, AND PROCESSES USED 
IN THE COMMON ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

— Iron and steel wire fencing and ropes. 
Geam^b (W.), SaaKeld, Neumegen. — Sewmg machines ^ 

Geimme Nathadis and Co., Brunswick.— Sewing machines 
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[Section H. 


EoNifl AND Go., Eaiserlauten.— Sewing macliinea. 

Opel MANUEACTEEiNa Co., Frankfort. — Sewing maelirnes. ^ 

Stiebee (John Bath) and Son, Nnremkei'g. — Insnlated wire for electricity. 


SECTION H.— FOOD FEODUCTS. 
Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Beck and Co,, Kaiser Brewery. — Pilsener beer. 

Ewald and Co., Eudeslieim on Ehine. — Still and sparkling wines. 
Feeeicks and Co., Leipzio.— M ilk food, 

Gteeve (Phil), Stunberg, Born — Stomacb bitters. * 

Hinckel and Wincklee, Frankfort. — Sparkling moselle and hock. 
Steimbeeg (Philip G.), Manielirace.--StomaclL bitters. 
Stollwebce Beothees, Cologne. — Chocolate and cocoa. 
Undeebeeg Albeecht, Eheinberg. — Stomach, bitters. 
Veeeinsbeaueeei, Bergedorf, Hamburg. — Beer in bottle. 

VicTOBiA Beeweet, Pilsener. — Pilsener beer. 

Weigand and Eoee, St. Peters, Nordhausen. — Beer in bottle. 



Section D.] 


lialy. 


ITALY. 

SECTION A.—EINE ARTS. 
Classes I to VI. 

Babatta (Aeistidb), Carrara. — Scrilptures. 

Miiitaey Topogeaphioal Institute, Elorence. — Photograveures. 
Rizzauo (GrALii), Milan. — Marble linst of “ Modesty.” 


SECTION B.~EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL AJRTS. 

Class XIV. 

Santtjcci (Ambeogio), Yerona.— Musical instruments. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 

Bonaveba (Tomaso), Oneglia. — Medical preparations. 

FabbeiCa Lombaeda ni Peobotii Chimcici, Milano. — Quinine, cincliona alka- 
loids. 


SECTION ?).— FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE 
USE OR ^DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Bislbei (F ), Milan. — Ferro-China. 

Bonetti (L ), Brescia. — CJima plate. ,, 

Bossi (Gaetano) & Figlio, Locarno.— Letter box. 

Candiani (De, Nap.), Yenice. — Glassware and cabinotware. 

Dell’ Aea A Co,, Milano.-^Terra-cotta 

Foenaei (Antonio), Rome. — Decorated glass mirrors. 

Featelli Pagani (A.) & Co., Milan. — Saws for gold and silversmilbs, 

Gaspaeei (AuGTrsTO), Legborn.— Show case. 

Gazzani (G.),Eegio. — Brnsbes. 

Gibello (P, G.), Rome and Bombay. — Decoratire paintings. 

Giipi (M. G.), Florence.— A cbiseUed silver plate representing tbe Triumpb of 
Mars. 

^ Manoli Giovanni, Lodi.— A sSnall mantel-piece ; two medallions, 

Maeio Latinco, Milan. — Baskets, cups and trays, chiselled silver. 

Milane (Cesaee), Fabriano. — Cbmaware. 

^ALME (G.) & Co., Pisa.— Cbmaware porcelain. 
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Italy. 


[Section F. 


Salviati (D.)j Venice.-s-Q-lass'ware and marTble- statuary. Imitation (16t]i cen- 
tury glass) Venetian eandela’bra. 

SooiETA Co-OPEEATIVA Ceeamica. — Cliitia and earthenware, , 

Vaocaei (Gino), Marble Merchant, Leghorn. — Sicilian marble washstand ; 

Sicilian marble bath ; samples of marble. 

Valsecohi (Manseeto), Milan. •-Bijouterie. 

Zaei (G. B.), Milan. — Metalware ani? hardwares. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET 
REQUISITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

BoEnELLi (Tomaso). — Coral. 

Feancati Santa Maria. — Cameos, mosaics, corals, silver jewelry. 

Gallo (G. B.), Biella — Hats for ladies and gentlemen. 

Giovanni Conti, Montegranero. — Slippers, shoes. 

Lingi Gentile di Rafeaelb, Torre del Greco. — Corals, 

Monbvi (E ), Genoa. — Linen and cotton shirts. 

Oneto (David), Genoa. — One spherical coral. 

Eaeeaele Peatolongo eg Rafeaelb, Genoa — Coral. 

Rocco Mobabito, Naples. — Coral jewelry, cameos. 

SiGisMONDo Db Notarise, Naples. — Boats, shoes and slippers. 

^Tacchi & Salvestei, Leghorn.— Corals. 

* Valsbcchi (Mansgeto), Milan. — Silver jewelry. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM PRO- 
DUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LX'XXI. 

Beizi (Antonio), Terugia. — Olive oil. 

Oaeli Angelo & Figli, Porto Maunzio. — Olive oil. 

Chiozzi & Tgeohi, Pontelagoscuro, Yenice. — Emolient soap. 

OiNOTTi ( Antonio), Siena. — Olive oil. 

Conti (E.) & Figli, Leghorn. — Soaps, * 

Fenzi (A .), Florence. — Olive oil. 

Foenaei (A. & G. B.). — Colouredskins tanned with sianachand oak hark, speciality 
in coloured and morocco, sheep and goat skins, black, light and ch^qn4 
hand manufactured paper. 

GazzanO (A.), Porto Maurizio. — Olive oil. 

Gigli (Albbeto), Pisa. — Samples of olive oil. 

Lanza (Featelli), Turin. — Candles and soap. 

Mateei (F. P.), Grassano.— Olive oil. 

Mimbblli (G. L.), Monsummano. — Olive oil. 

Pannelli (Ggisepfe), Macerata. — Matches. 

SiLVESTEi (G.), Lncea. — Paper. 

Tommaso Bonayeea. — Syrups. 
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Section H.] 


Italy. 


SECTION a.-MAOHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, APPLIANCES, 
AND PROCESSES USED IN THE COMMON ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES, &c. 

Classes LXXXJI Co CIX. 

Eeatblli PaganC & Co., Milan. — Saw for gold and silver smiilis. 

IzAE (O'. B.), Milan. — Electroplating. 

SociiTA Ceeahioa Richaed, Milan. — Porcelain, 


SECTION H.— POOD PRODUCTS- 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Battisteiia (G.), Milan. — Liqueurs. 

Benedetto Ozzola, Milan. — ^Butter. 

CaseIiLI (Raeaellb), Rome. — Italian wines. 

Ceeei (Luigi), Cremona. — Almond cakes. 

CiNoTTi (Antonio), Siena. — Samples of wine. 

De Sena (Elia), Naples.~Liqueurs. 

Facoioli (A.) & Co., Milan. — Italian butter. 

Eattoeia Eenzi, Florence. — ^Italian wines. 

Ebeni (A.) Plorence.—Samples of Tuscan wine. 

Eeancbsco CirNzANO. — iVermoutb. 

Peatblli Cebeuti, Genoa. — ^Wmes and vermouth elixir, cocoa-boHvara. 
Gaeibaldi and Cbesta, Genoa, Milan. — ^Butter. 

^ Gusoetti' db Benedetto B. Ozzoia, Milan. — Butter. 

Maleettani & Co., Sampierdarena — Coguac aud other liqueurs. 

Matbei (Oav. P. P.), Grassano.— Oils aud cheese. Agents, P. Acerboni & 
Co., Calcutta. 

Moeando Giovanni Pu Ignazio, Sampierdarena.— Liqueurs ; brandy. 
Navigazionb Genbeal Societa Italiana, Florence.— Salt. 

PiBTEOGEANDB Antonio, Este,— Confectionery, 

Satj (B.), Turin^Wine (Barolo). 

SoAiiA (Giusetpb), Naples. — ^Wine and liqueurs. "Vine creeper and tree 
holding wine.*} 

SoGNO (Besnaedo), Turin.— Tinned provisions, pickles, &c. 

Tomaso Bonaveea, Onegha. — Syrups and liqueurs. 

Yitali Egides.— Italian sparkling wines. 

Eedda and Rouchetti, Cagliari.— Italian wines. 



Japan. 


[Section E. 


JAPAN. 

SECTION* A.— FINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Stiilpeied and Andeesen, Yokohama. — Photograplis of Japanese scenery 
and figure types. 


SECTION D.— FURNITURE AND OTHER OBj*ECTS FOR THE USB 
OR DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND. OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Kuhn and Co., Yokohama.— Satin and corded silk embroidfered curtains ; 
gold-brocaded table-cloths ; brocaded satin quilts. 

Specimens of Satsuma, Smari, Einshin, Kutani and .Tolds porcelain ware, 
ancient and modern ; comprising yases, bowls, p!htes, figures, tea-sets, 
jars, &c., in all the various styles of decoration. , 

Ivory inlaid and lacquered vases, ivory carvings, elephant carved in jade, 
wood- carvings specimens of Japanese lacquer, antique and modern, 
including cabinets ; screens, panels, writing-boxes, trays, '“medicine- 
boxes, cups and stands : many of these exhibits are inlaid with ivory* 
and tortoise-shell. 

Specimens of urns, incense-burners, candelabra, vases, statuettes, brasiers ; 
figures of birds and animals, jewel boxes, idols, hibashi, tea-jars, 
water-jugs, &e., in bronze and iron, carved and inlaid, ancient and 
modern. 

Richly embroidered satin hangings of large size _ , 

Specimens of Jaqianese cloisonne ware, including vases, plates, tea-jars, jewel- 
boxes. and plaques. • 

(Many of these exhibits are of unusual size and exquisite workmanship, by 
celebrated J apanese artists.) 


SECTION E.~FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET 
REQUISITIES, AND OTHER OBJECT^ OF PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. . 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

« 

Kuhn and Co._, Yokohama. — Silk robes or girdles, silk dressing gowns, silk 
smoking jackets, sUk embroidered smoking-caps, crape shawls, silk and 
crape embroidered robes. 
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Section H,J 


Netherlands. 


NETHERLANDS. 


SECTION E.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
‘ ' PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

BAulen (Gr. W.) AND Co., H.elmoud. — Turkey red yarn. 

Kutuln and Co., Helmond. — Dyes. 

Nedeeland Yeast and Spieit Mantteactoey, Delft. — Spirits of wine. 
SwiNKBis (W.), Helmond';^ — Turkey red yarn. 


SECTION H.-FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

BensdOef and Co., Amsterdam. — Cocoa. 

Blankenheim and Nodet, Rotterdam.— G-eneva. 

Fabeic Von Melt P£oduct, Vlaardmgen. 

Fockink (F.),. Amsterdam.— Liqueurs, &c. 

Haaosche Maeoaeine Botee Fabeice, Tke Hague.— Butterine manufacture. 
Homandia Condensed Mile Manufactoet Co., Delft. — Condensed milk. 
^Netheeiand Yeast and Spieit Mandeaotoey, Delft.— Imperishable yeasty 
in tins. 

Nodet (A. .0. A.).— Aromatic schnapps. 

Rademaeees and Co., Helmond. — Geneva. 

Wynand Fachin&, Amsterdam. — Liqueurs. 



Netherlands India. 


[Section D. 


NETHEELANDS INDIA. 


SECTION A.~EINE AETS. 


Classes I to VI. 

Batavia Committee.— Photograplis of tlie district of Docjokarta and of the 
Boro-Bndor Buddhist temple in Java by Kinsbergen. Pictures of the 
Boro-Budor Buddhist temple in Java by Br. Leeman and Mr. T. C. 
W ilson. 

WiSELius (J. ’A. B.). — Collection of ethnological photographs, illustrating the 
different races of the Indian Archipelago. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF THE 
LIBEEAL AETS. 

Classes VII to XV 

Batavia Committee. — Maps of Java with scale 'of distances, of district of 
Eedin, of different districts in Java, trigonometrical map of Batavia^ 
maps of districts in Java exhibited as proofs of proficiency m drawing by 
Baden Soero Oekara. 

BieeiIon Tin Compant.— Map of the island of Billiton with explanatory notes ; 
list of all the tin mines worked at present and in former times. 

Keoon (J. B.), Batavia, — Mihtary distance map of Java, land registration 
map of Batavia, made by native workmen. 

Padano tiuB-CoMMiTTEE. — Set of musical instruments chUed ^ amelan . 


SECTION 45.— FUBNITUEE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOE THE 
USE OE DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

^ f 

Classes XVI to XXXVII. 


Batavia Committee — Wooden figure mounted on a pedestal, representing a 
Javanese nautch-girl in her usual attire. Specimens of Palembang 
lacquered furniture, consisting of two sofas and two chaiSrs. 

Billiton Tin Company.— Articles of Billiton native manufacture. A set of the 
old Javanese theatrical and mythological shadow puppet shows. 

Padang- SuB-Co]ffMiTTEE. — Household furniture from Western Sumatra. •Native 
fihgree work. « * 

Pecotjlt and Boeeet. — Samples of plaited work made from the fibre of th« 
Hibiscus Telearcus tree. 

Samabang Sub-Committee. — Household furniture in Centr^-l Java. 
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Section G-,] 


Netherlands India. 


SECTION E.-^EABBICS, INCLUDING APPAR'EL, TOILET 
REQUISITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIfl a"o LII. 

Batavia'" OommitteSJ.— Umbrellas used by natives as marks of rank and distinc- 
tion. Javanese dresses, sHppers, and sandals. Javanese saroni^s [ sans ). 
Padang- Sub-Committee. — ^Native woven sarongs ( slendangs ) and head-dresses. 
Pbcoult and Bueeet. — Imitation straw hats made of bamboo. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 


Classes LHI to LXXXI. 

Batavia Committee. — Slab of Banca tin. Samples of Kadu tobacco. Samples 
of indigo, of ramehrope, and other raw products. 

BiiiLiTON Tin Compant. — Slab of Bilhton tin. Sisty-three phials containing 
samples ^ of tin ore obtained from different mines in 1882. Lump of 
rock-ore weighing 67 lbs. Lump of sandstone embedded in quartz. 
Sandstone ball with descriptive note. 

Deli Tobacco Compan’??'. — Samples of Deli tobacco. 

Deli Maatschappii, Sumatra.— Tobacco leaf. 

De Stuelbe (Jhr. W. E.), Tjiomas, Java— 

. Samples of Chinchona Calisaya Javanica. 

*„ „ „ Schuhkruft. 

„ „ Culoptera. 

„ Hlasfcarliana. 

„ „ Lanoifolia. 

„ „ Ledgeriana. 

„ „ Mirautha. 

„ „ OffieiualLs. 

„ „ Pabudiana. 

„ Succirubra. 

PaDANU C 0 MMITTEE- 7 L 
Samples of mats. 

„ Cassia vera. 

„ Gum dammar, 

„ Gum benzoin. 

„ Gutta sustt. 

„ India-rubber. 

„ Rattans. 

Samaeano SuB-GoMMiTTEB.-LSamples of Kadu tobacco. 

SuEABATA Sub-Committee.— S amples of raw products. 

Van Buerbn (R.), Bodja, Ja7a.— Samples of Kadu cigars. 

Van Ende, Tjipantjor, Java.— Samples of cinchona. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF 
TRANSPORT, APPLIANCES ANp PROCESSES USED IN 
THE COMMON ARTS AND INDUSTRIE^. 

CLASSESrLXXXII TO CIX. 


Batavia Committee. — Plans of military barracks, kitchens, lavatories in use 
in Netherlands, India. Model of a teat-wood bridge in Sumatra, 
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Netherlands India. 


[Section K. 


Decleman (T.). — Javanese and Sumatra tonga carriages. 

Padang- Sub-Committee. — Blocks to stamp rice in and to grind rice in. 

Eadek Adipati Soseonbooeo, Surakarta, Java— Models of difCerent kinds ol 
Javanese boats. Models of carnages in use in tlie Netherlands India 
Archipelago. - 

Samaeang Bub-Committee — Collectkn of tools afld implements illustrating 
certain branches of native industry in Central Java. Model of an Indigo 
factory. 

SouEABAVA Sub-Committee. — Collections of tools and implements illustrating 
native domestic life in general and certain branches of industry in eastern 
Java. 

WiSELius (J. A. B.). — Models made by natives of boats from Samarang, of 
native houses in Western Java, of a native house in Centi'al Java, of 
the mosque at Samarang. 


SECTION H.-FOOD PEODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Batavia Committee.— CoSee, sugar 

De Stuelee (Jhe. W. E), Tjiomas, Java. — Paddy, rice, arrowrobt, ‘‘Keray" 
sago, tapioca, tea, coffee, cloves, nutmegs, mace, Ceylon and China cm- 
namon. 

Holbe (Alb.), Tjirohani, Java. — Tea, coffee, palm sugar, valilla, cloves, nutmegs, 
mace, cocoa. 

Maclaine, Watson and Co., Batavia. — Eice, meal, arrowroot, tea, vanilla, 
cloves, mace, Java and China cmnamon from the Dramoga estate. Bi^e, 
tea, vamlla from the Nangoeng estate. Nutmegs. Coffee from the Nan- 
goeng estate, 

Mundt (G-.), Parakan Salak, Java. — Tea. 

Padang Committee. — N utmegs, mace. 

Padang Sub-Committee. — Cloves. 

Phillipean (T. 0.), T]i Salak, Java.— Tea and coffee. 

Samaeang Sub-Committee.— Coffee, 

Satees (L\), Gemu, Java. — Sugar. 

S ouEAB ATA S UB- Co MMiTTBB. — Preserves . 

Telok Pobtjong Estate. — Husked rice, 

Yan Maanen, Java. — Coffee. 


SECTION I.-AGBICULTUEE AND HOETIGULTTTEE. 
Classes CXXXVII to C^LIII. 

Samaeang Sub-Committee. — Collection of agricultural and horticultural tools 
and implements from Eastern J ava, * 

SouEABATA SuB-CoMMiTTEB. — Collection of agricultural and horticultural tools 
and implements from Central Java. 


SECTION K.— ETHNOLOGY, &c. 

Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

SouEABATA SuB-CoMMiTTEE.— Implements for fishery in Eastern Java. 
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Section H.] 


Spain. 


NOEWAY. 


SOTIOTT J>-RAW PEODTJCTS A%D MANUFAOTUEES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Hiioeth, Rrlstiana. — Matches. 

JoBLSEN (H.), Kristiana.— Matches. 

Nixedals TAENSxiKEABEir, Kristiana. — Matches. 


PORTUGAL. 


SECTION H.—FOOD PRODUCTS. 

r 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Maoeen.zib, Deisooll & Co., Oporto.— -Port wine. 


MADEIRA. 

SECTION H.—FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Cassaet Uoedon k Co., Madeira and London. — Madeira vrine. 
Dbit Debet (H.). — Madeira wine. 


SPAIN. 


SECTION H.—FOOD PRODUCTS. 

CiAsags OX TO CXXXVI. 

MioraHziB & Co., Jerez de la Krontera.— Sherry wine. 

PE Montebello & Co. (ALFBEp).~-Champagne ^e. 
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Smtzerland. 


[Section C. 


* PHILLIPINE ISLANDS. 

SECTION P.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLTJDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

“Eli Obibntb” Fabriea de Tobaeos, Soeiedad Anonima, Manilla. — Manilla cigars. 


SWEDEN. 

SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Obebbo Tiendstikpabeie, Orebro.— Matches. 


SWITZEELAND. 

SECTION A.— FINE ARTS, 

Classes I to VI. 

Kunzli Bbos., 10, Leidenhofe, Zurich.—Oleographs. 


SECTION B,— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. 

Classes VII to XV. 

Anglo-S-wiss Totjeists’ Equipment Co., Herison. — ^Ali)ine literature and maps. 
Boenand (J.) and Hoesli,— Musical boxes. 

Hxjni and Heebbet, Zdeich.— P ianos. 

Kaeeee (S ), Teufeuthal.—Musical boxes. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 

Ibxeenational Bandage Co., Schafthouse. — Antiseptic surgical appliances and 
other materials for wound-dressing and hygienic purposes. 
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Section G.] 


Turkey. 


SECTIOIir D.-EUENITUEE AND OTHEE OBJECTS EOE THE 
USE OE DEOOEATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHEE BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

C' r 

BacksH'Mid, Eoskopf, Borne. — ^Watches. 

Chaeke & Co.— W atclies. 

CousvoisiEB & Co,, Ohanx-de-Fonds. — atclies, 

CoEEVoisiEE Feeees, Ch.axrx-de-Foiids. — Watches. 

Fatee, Leeba & Oo., Lode, Calcutta, and Bombay,— Clocks and watches. 
Patek, Philippe & Co., Geneva. — Watches. 

ScHocHCLiNS, W.— Watches. 


SECTION E.— FABEICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET REQUI- 
SITES AND OTHEE OBJECTS OP PERSONAL WEAR OE USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

ANOLo-Swiss'l'otTEisTs’ EQUIPMENT Co., Herison.— Pocket handkerchief marked 
with colored embroidery, Swiss Alpme equipment. 

Rose <& Oo. (A.), Chemnitz.— Hosiery. 


SECTION G.-AEMS, &c. 

Class LXXXVII. 

Eamsauee (Aenold), Herison,— Arms and ammunition. 


TUBXEY. 


Bichaea, Michel & Co., Jerusalem.— Collection of Palestine articles, 
Wabde (H.), Constantinople,— Collection of Turkish carvings, '^eads, ’&c. 



United States of America. 


[Section 0. 


UNITED STATES OE AMEEICA. 


SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Ctjeriee and Ives, Nassau Street, New York. — Views of Americau cities. 
Goteenment Printer, Washington, D. C. — Engraving, litliography, &c., as 
contained in the reports of the tTnited States Commissioners at the Pans 
Universal Exposition, 

Lockwood (Howard), New York. — ^Photo-electrotyping. 


SECTION E.~EDUOATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
Classes VII to XV. 

American Maid and Export Journal, New York.— Priatiag and wood- 
engravmg. 

American Stationer, New York.— Trade puhlication. \ 

CoTcton (G. W.) and Co., William Street, New York. — Maps of the world. 

Faber (Eberhard), Canagoharie, New York. — Pen-holder and pencil-cases, and 
India-ruhber goods. 

Fairchild (Le Rot W ), 18, John Street, New York.— -Gold pens, gold and 
silver pencil-cases, charms, (fee. . • 

JuvET AND Co., Canagoharie, New York. — Dead globes and relative time 
globes ; Fellurnam. * 

Lockwood (Howard), New York, — Publications and printing. 

Mason and Hamlin. — American organ. 

Miller’s Journal and Flour and Grain Ebportbe, New York. — A trade 
publication. 

Miller, Millwright and Milleurnisher, New York.— 4 trade journal. 

Paper Trade Journal, New York. — A trade journal. 

Shipman (Asa. L.) and Sons, 10, Murray Street, New York. — Adhesive letter 
and invoice files and scrap hooks. 

Smith and Sons.— Parlour organs. 

Warren and Qp-, Moses, Chicago. —Hill’s Manual of Social business forms. 


SECTICfN C.— HEAIiOtH. 

Classes XVI to X&H. 

Ballantinb (H.). — Medicinal preparations. 

Charles A. Vogeler Company, Baltimore Street. — Jacobs oil — a pain-curing 
remedy and bealing appliance. • 

Eellowb Manueacturing Co., New York. — Fellow’s syrup of hypophosphates. 
Lanman and Eemp, New York. — Bristol pills, sarsaparilla. _ • 

Lawton and Co., Boston, Mass. — Absorbent c®tton*-wool for medical purposes. 
Leonard and Ellis, New York.— Valvoline. 

McKissbn and Robbins, New York — Copaibapills. 

Perry Davis and Son, Providence, Rhode Island. — Pain-kdler. 
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Section Q-.] 


United States of America. 


EBMiNaibN (Peof. J. P.). PEiladelpMa — Pharmaceutical ^ill. 

Sandees and Co., Eno Street, Louis Mo.-— V eterinary medicine chest for troop 
^ horses. 


SECTION D.— FtpiNITUEE AITD OTHEK OBJECTS POE THE HSE OE 
LECOEATION OP LWELLING-HOUSES AHD OTHEE 
BHILDimS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Atwood Safety Nut Co., Springfield. — Safety nuts for screws, &c. 

Lavbnpoets, Ld , Longpori!; Boston. — Modern Crown Derby china-ware. 

Eaoie Metaiiio Beusbc Co., Boston. — Metallic hair brushes. 

Haetshoen (Stewaet), Broadway, New Yorh. — Self-acting shade rollers, spring 
map-rollers. 

Jay G., Wemple and Co., 446, Pearl Street, New York.— Window shades. 
Pateeson (J. F.), Bridgport, Conn* — “ The Patterson organs.” 


SECTION E.— TOILET EEQUISITES. 

r 

• Classes . XXXVIII to LII. 

LanuTan and Kemp, New York. — ^Florida water. 

Young Ladd and Coffin, New York.— Lnndborg's perfumery. 


SECTION F.— EAW PEODXJCTS AND MANUFACTUEES FEOM 
PEODIJCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHEE SECTIONS. 

r 

^Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Beackweee (W. T.) and Co , Durham —Long cut tobacco. 

Tennant (D. B.) and Co., Virginia.— Tobacco. ^ 

Weston, (Hon. Byeon), Dalton, Mass. — Lmen record and ledger paper. 
Whiting- Papee & Co., Holyoake, Alass. — Machine and hand-made paper. 


SECTION G.-MACHINEEY AND IMPLEMENTS, APPLIANCES AND 
PEOCESSES USED IN TtlE COMMON AETS AND 
INDUSTEIES. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Domestic Manufactueing Co., New York.— Sewing machines. 

Enteepeise MANUFACTUEING''Co.^(^Philadelphia. — Enterprise tincture press. 
Gouid's Manufaciueing Co, Seneca Falls, New York.— Pumps of various 
kinds. 



United States of America. 


[Section I. 


Mills (Col. Anson, S. A.), Wasliington, D, C. — Woollen woren cartridge 
belts for army and sporting purposes. 

Eailway Baub Fencing Co., Cleyeland, Ohio. — Steel barb fencing wire. 

SiNGBE Mantteactubing Co., New York. — Sewing machines. 

Steees (S. B.), New York.— Model of the new Morse cotton compresser. 


SECTION I.— AGEIOIJLTUBE AND HOETICULTUEE. 
Aveet and Sons (B. F.), LonisviUe, Ky. — Ploughs. 





OMISSIONS AND EEBATA. 

((See Commissioners and Committees, page si) For H. B. Hanlon, Esq., 
read J.^W. Hanlon, Esq. 

{Bee Commissioners and Committees, page xii.) jPo;’ H. Mowat, Esq , 

M .Mowat, Esq. 

{See Commissioners and Committees, page xiii.) Sub-Compiissioner fiom 
Bombay, D. Macdonald, Esq., M,D. . „ 

' {See List of Awards, Part I, page 451.) An award of a first class ceriified^e 
with a silver medal to Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet Co., Calcutta-, iot Carbolic 
po^vders, 

{See List of Awards, Part I, page 460.) An award of a first class certificate 
with, a silver medal to the Bellary Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. 
Bellary, los A collection of cotton in its raw state and inits various stages of 
preparation. • 

%^See List of Awards, Mysore, page 464.) An award of a fourth class 
j^ Adcate to Me$.§rs. Biggs ^ Co,, Bangalore. 



